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ADYERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallus  in  an 
Engliah  fonn,  its  learned  author,  as  well  as  the  veteran 
Hermaon  of  Leipdc,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  C^oarideaj 
ha?e  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  while  the  irreparable 
kfls  thus  sutained  by  the  literary  world  was  heightened 
by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  removal,  Professor 
Becker  waa  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  second 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gallus :  the  task  of  com- 
pletmg  which  was  consigned  to  Professor  Kein  of  Eisenach, 
and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposaL  Besides 
interweaving  in  the  work  these  posthumous  notes,  the  new 
editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  yaluable  matter  of  his 
own,  oorrecting  errors  where  they  occurred,  throwing  new 
light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  antiquarian  know- 
ledge, and,  where  the  explanations  were  too  brief,  giving 
them  greater  development. 

He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
whereby  the  Excnrsiises  were  thrown  together  at  the  end, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text  Much  matter  has 
also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in  the 
Appendix*    These  changes  have  given  a  unity,  conse* 
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cutiveness,  aud  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  mnoh  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

Two  beautiful  coloured  plates,  representing  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  wall  of  an  apartment  at  Pompdi, 
together  with  the  plan  of  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
and  mme  new  woodouts»  have  been  inserted. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  given  at  lengdi. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlmrinnen  has  been  oitirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  first  edition  having  been 
for  some  time  exhausted,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  the  proof  sheets  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
German  publisher,  forwarded  to  this  country  as  they 
issued  from  the  press.  The  editor  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  glad  to  find  from  the 
extensive  dreulatiim  of  GaUm  in  this  country  and  America, 
as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  that  the  pnuse 
he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  has  been  fully  borne 
out 

BnesTON,  Jfoy,  1849. 
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ALLU8  Oder  BomUehs  Semen  aw  der  Zeit  Augusta 


— saoh  IS  the  German  title  of  Profeflsor  Beelcer's 
work — ^was  publiahed  at  Leipsic  in  1838.  The  novelty  of 
its  oonoeptioiiy  the  oomparatiyely  freah  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Homan  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  eru- 
dition brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested 
the  attontioii  of  German  adiotors,  and  it  has  ever  rince 
been  considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would 
be,  'a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth 
knowing  about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans.'  Soon 
after  its  publication,  a  very  lengtheaed  and  eulogistic 
critiqiie  iqppeared  in  the  Timea  London  newspaper;  and 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space 
in  its  columns  for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little 
weight  was  aittached  to  the  ciroumsfeanoe,  and  a  pro- 
portionate interest  created  in  the  work.  Proposals  were 
immediately  made  for  publishing  it  in  an  English  dress, 
and  the  book  was  adrertised  aeoordingly ;  but  unforeseen 
difficulties  intervened,  an^ng  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  plan  was  ultimatdy  abandoned. 

hi  ftet,  in  order  to  render  the  book  sneoessfhl  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  dirested  of  its  yery  German  i^ipeara&ce,  which, 
how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 
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oonntrymeiiy  would  haTO  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 

English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uniaterruptedlj,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Exenrsoses,  wluch»  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the 
tale*  The  present  translator  waa  advised  to  attempt 
certain  alterations,  and  he  was  enoonraged  to  proceed 
with  the  task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  scholan  entertained  of  the 
original,  and  their  denre  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  trans- 
ported from  their  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer. 
The  Scenes  therefore  succeed  each  other  uninterruptedly» 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  CQntmnoos*  and 
disentangled  from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the 
Exoorsoses  abound.  These^  in  their  tom»  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubfless  prove  a  very 
substantial  capiU  ccenoe  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Eoman  and  Greek 
anthora  have,  in  many  instancea,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany.  At  the  same  tune, 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  nairatiTe,  in  spite  of  the  author^B  modest  eeti- 

mate  of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  reallj  ygtj  interest- 
ingt  nay,  wonderfiili j  80»  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  carefiil  aTmdanoe  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fictioiL 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  'strewing  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judifiions»  We  have  here 
a  Hesh  and  blood  picture  of  tho  Roman,  as  he  lived  and 
moYedy  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  dutfeeia  membra,  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found  in 
such  books  as  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  which,  howerer  erudite,  are  vastly 
oninTiting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  stadent 
shaD  haye  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructiTe 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  snbject  fraught  with  peculiar  iasdnation — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

LojinoK,  May,  1844. 
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mH£B£  was  onoe  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  daaao 
lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study 
of  Antiqoitieai  by  whidi  is  meant  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  political  inalitiitions,  worahip,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important^  in  an  historical  point  of  Tiew,  yet  otjecta  of 
domestio  antiquity  exdted  still  greater  attention;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  aathors,  the  smalleBt 
minutisB  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  g^test  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centnrieay  anoh  men  as  Lipeina,  Gasanbonns,  and 
Salmasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archsdology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has»  in  his  JExer-- 
eia,  ad  8olmum,  in  the  notes  to  the  Scriptt,  Hitt. 
Auguatce,  and  TertuUian,  De  Fallio,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  emdition.  And  although 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  oonridered  as  a  ridi  compilation  of  most  jndiaously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  accounts 
were  freqncnily  insofl&cient;  and,  as  mmmmenta  were 
gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish  that 
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hid  them,  their  importance  grew  more  and  more  manifeet. 
These  witnesses  of  departed  grandem*  and  magnificence,  of 
early  habits  and  customs,  were  canTassed  with  increasing 
animation;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number  of  works  ap- 
peared descriptive  of  them ;  which,  however,  often  evinced 
rather  an  oatentation  of  ertensiTO  learning  than  real  depth 
and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed  the  advantage  of 
having  the  monuments  before  their  eyes,  and  moreover, 
the  Dutch  and  German  scholars  contented  themsel?es  with 
throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and  unconnected 
observations,  without  bestowing  much  investigation  on  their 
rdevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  this  &ult  reached  its  height,  and  the 
writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable,  from  the  tasteless 
fashion  of  jumUing  ancient  with  modem,  and  Christian 
with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  arehsdology, 
and  httle  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  De  Servis,  Ferrarius 
De  re  Veitiarta,  Mercuriahs  De  Arte  GymnoiHect,  Cia- 
conius  De  TrieHnio^  Paschalius  De  Cormis,  etc.,  are 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction,  they  still  continue  to  be 
dted  as  authorities.  Wliibt  the  political  institutions  hare 
been  subjected  to  profound  inTestigation,  the  priTate  life  of 
the  Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so;  and 
the  hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Matemus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may  bare 
been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite  ubsolete. 
Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Romans^  has  confined  himself  to  making  a 
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oompilaftioii  (tf  a  quantity  of  anaodoteB,  called  from  the 
old  anihon,  and  deducing  some  general  eharaefceriaticB 
from  them.    Coature  has  also  written  three  essays,  en-  # 
tided,  Db  la  Vie  PrMe  dea  Bamaim  in  the  Mhn.  de 
fAcad,  d,  Inacr,  i. 

The  moat  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  vpon  one  part  of  Roman  life,  is  BotUger's  SabhOf  as 
it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  inyestigation.  This  de- 
serredlj  fiuned  aroh»^ogiit  socoeeded  in  imparting  an 
interest  eyen  to  less  important  points,  and  combining 
therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his  tedious- 
nesB,  and  the  nnmeroos  instances  of  haste  and  lack  of 
critical  acumen.  We  mnst  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
I^alaet  qf  Soawrua.  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  mndi  increased  bj  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  solgect,  instead  of  appending  tiieir  notes  to  a 
teit  which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and 
uncriUcaL  D^brj's  Ro^ne  du  Steele  d'Auffuate,  may 
also  proTe  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  light  description,  Toid  alike  of  depth,  predsion,  and 
scientific  value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbadi's  Baman  LeUmra.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Crcuzer's  Ahriss.  der  Romischm  Antiquitaten, 
FrofeBSor  Bahr  has  given  a  very  yaluable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  fbnerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared, 
though  the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract, 
a  more  detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
idaining  the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  andents,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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subject^  and  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  col- 
leeting  materiak  for  the  purpose.  Hb  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book ;  but  finding  that 
this  woold  lead  to  too  mnoh  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  scTeral  minor  traits,  which  al- 
though not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  portrait  of  Roman  life,  he  was 
induced  to  imitate  the  example  of  Bottiger  and  Mazois, 
and  produce  a  contiauous  story,  with  explanatory  notes 
on  eadi  chapter.  Those  topics  which  required  more 
elaborate  investigation,  have  been  handled  at  length  in 
Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 

or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method ;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of  fiction 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several  details 
which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  historical. 
8till  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in  making  some 
historical  fiict  the  basis  of  the  work,  particularly  if  the 
person  sdected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his  biography. 
A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in  Gomelins 
Gallus,  a  man  whose  fi^rtunate  rise  firom  obscurity  to 
q^lendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little  re- 
markable. It  is  only  firom  the  higher  grades  of  soaety 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Boman  manners;  of  the  lower  orders  bnt  little  is 
known.  The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest 
time  to  select.  Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  fhe  previous  period,  as  Yarrols  work,  De  VUa 
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P<ipidi  Romam,  the  fragmento  of  which  are  nduaUe 
enough  to  make  xm  deplore  Hb  kMS,  has  wnfackily  not 
come  down  to  us.  The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers^  with 
the  ezeeptkm  of  the  comediansy  whose  aeeonntB  we  must 
receive  with  caution,  throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of 
life  in  their  times,  inasmooh  as  domestic  relations  sunk 
then  mto  msignifieanee,  compared  with  the  memenloiMi 
transactions  of  public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable 
to  the  age  of  Aagastaa  ahK>.  The  succeeding  writers  are 
the  first  to  dwell  mth  peculiar  complacency  on  the  wiovs 
oljectB  of  domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that 
their  minds  were  dead  to  nobler  aims»  had  beoome  the 
most  important  ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monnments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  mu- 
seums, (e.  g.  the  Museum  Borbonieum),  our  most  valu- 
able authorities  on  Boman  priyate  life  are  the  later  poets, 
as  Jnrenal,  Martial,  Statius;  then  Petronius,  Seneca,  Sue- 
toniuSi  the  two  Phnies,  Cicero's  speeches  and  letters,  the 
diqpao  poetB^  and  especiaUj  Horace.  Next  come  the 
grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  the  Greek  authors, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Plutarch,  Die  Cassias, 
Ludan,  AthMuans^  and  the  lezicogn^hers,  as  Poliuz, 
still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made  it  a  rule 
ncTcr  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except  when  they 
expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when  these  corre- 
spond with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined  himself 
to  a  Station  of  the  beet  authoritiee,  and  such  as  he  had 
actually  consulted  in  penNHi.  Their  number  might  haye 
been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  BUnau's  Ca- 
talogue, and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelye  soeneB^  the  author 
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diaclaima  all  inteation  of  writing  a  romance.  This  woold* 
no  doubt,  hare  been  a  fiu*  easier  task  than  the  tediona 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
pctnre ;  an  operation  allowing  but  Tery  little  soope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  nnlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  diyers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form  the 
ground-wmrk  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  oje.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance, 
may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narratiye^  but, 
eren  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  timn  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  Utcrary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
too  pure  and  noble;  but  the  author  does  not  fear  any 
censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  supposed 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  nimio  non  tennisse 
mero;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers  nowhere 
lay  any  very  grave  offence  to  his  charge,  Posribly,  the 
reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not  been 
introduced  in  more  intelleotual  CQmpany,  smce  his  position 
towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgn — ^very  pro- 
bably with  Tropertius  also— would  have  yielded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  But»  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for  our 
purpose,  while  theur  yery  intelleetual  greatness  would  haye 
prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the  mere 
externals  of  life.  MoreoTor,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  early  friendship  between  Virgil  and  Gallus  ecm- 
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tinned  to  the  dioie  of  the  hitter's  career*  efter  he  hed 

fallen  into  diafayour  with  Augustus.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed*  abounded  in  Bome,  as  we  leam  from 
Juf enal  and  MartiaL 

In  describing  Gallus  as  ccdUbs,  the  author  wished  to 
inatitate  an  mqmry  mto  those  pomis  of  domeslio  hfe 
wUeh  had  Utherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
-  inyeetigatod.  As  far  as  the  customs*  occupations,  re- 
qoirements*  &e,,  of  the  £ur  sex  were  concerned*  Bottiger 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  Sabina ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
v&fgoA  hare  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  haye  entirely  onutted  Lyooris— >a  personage 
aifordmg  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  sereral 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  iBtf  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household* 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  ?iew  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  eonaidered*  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent*  either  as  a  religious  or  <n?il 
institution* 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an 

account  of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
cffcOB*  but  diey  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble*  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely*  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  Tsrious*  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
ojnnions;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
been  ekborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;  all  he 
wishes  the  reader  to  beheve  of  him  is*  that  he  has  never 
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shunned  the  labour  of  earnert  personal  inTestigation ; 
and  he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which 
may  serve  as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most 
worth  knowmg  about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
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On  the  method  of  extinguishing  fires,  sec  also  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12: 
Acetum  quoque  quod  exstingiiendi  incendii  causa  paratur,  item  cenionet^ 
tiphones^  pertiea*  guoqtte  et  scalas. 

Respecting  the  delicut  *of  the  Roman  ladles  (and  geiitleilicil)^  eomp. 
Mart.  xiv.  198 ;  Juv.  vi.  654  ;  Petron.  C4,  71 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2. 

The  ContubernaUt  ue  often  mentioned  in  intcriptiont.  See  Campana, 
^  4u§  Sepohriy  Rom.  1841 ;  and  Dig,  zxxUK  7, 12 :  ConiubtrtuiUi  guogue 

In  the  Exeonni  on  The  Hmue^  in  the  passage  fiom  Pliny  icad  dUmtm 
initead  of  rtpiaht. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TU£  TWO  COLOURED  PLATES. 


PLATE  I.       To  face  TitU-pagt. 

A  musaic  pavement  taken  from  Zahn's  Ornamente,  ii.  pi.  50, 
shewing  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which  thin  art  reached. 

PLATE  II.       To /ace  the  First  Scene,  p.  1. 

The  waU  of  a  loom  in  a  house  near  the  BaaOica  at  Pompeii, 
after  Zahn,  pi.  29.   The  three  chief  compartments,  in  which  we 

see  floating  two  Grenii  and  a  female  form,  are  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
while  the  tasteful  arabesques  encircling  these  are  executed  in  red 
and  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  much  injured,  and 
18  therefore  omitted.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  i:s  suf- 
ficiently apparent^  although  in  the  above  copy  only  two  of  the 
0(^0018  are  given. 
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SCENE  THE  FIRST. 


JS'OCTURNAL  RETURN  HOME. 

THE  tbird  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturiial  TriumTiri^  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


■  The  nightly  superintMidcnce  at 
Borne  MMm  became  one  of  the  doii«  of 
the  Mmmviria  frctviri,  HrtviH  eapi- 
UUttf  who  had  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  city,  and  especially 
to  provide  against  fire«.  Liv.  xxix. 
14;  Trimt'iris  capitaliljiis  maiuiatum 
e*ty  ut  tyigiliaji  duponerent  per  urbem 
servareniqusy  ne  qui  noclumi  ccetus 
fierenls  utque  ineemMi  eavere- 
tur,  adjuiortt  iriumvirU  quinqvtiriri 
mHpU  THb^Hm  itme  qtdqw  tvs^ioni* 
rndyUiU  prmeiteni,  VaLMex.Tiii. 
I,  6.  M.  MnlvitUf  Cn.  LofliuSf  L. 
Sextilius,  triumviri,  quod  ad  incen- 
dium  in  sacra  via  ortnm  extingnen- 
dutn  tardius  venerant,  a  trib.  pi. 
die  dicta  ad  populum  dnmnati  sunt. 
They  were  also  called  triumviri  noc- 
tmmL  Liv.  iz.  46 ;  VaL  Max.  viii. 
1,  6.  P.  VUHui  irhimoh  noeiumiu 
a  P,  A^uUhf  Mi,  pL  ooouMlif*— 
fuio  ^(ffilias  ne^igenHfu  eircumie' 
rmtm  The  timorous  Sosiaji  alludes  to 
them,  Amphitrfo  Plauti,  i.  1,  Ss 
Quid  fAdam  nunc,  dtNsvblmeinamtnm 

compegcnnt? 

because  they  arrested  those  whom  they 
Ibnad  in  the  ttieet  Ute  at  night ;  and 

[OAL.] 


we  find  the  vigUti  discharging  tlie 
tame  fnnciion.  Jiaque  v^ilu,  gtd 
euttodiebant  tncinam  regionem,  rati 
ardere  Trimalehionis  domum  4ifrgm 

gerunt  januam  subito  et  cum  aqua 
securibusf/ue  tumuituari  suo  jure 
coeperunt.  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  64. 
M'heii  Petraiulus  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fife*bncketei  we  can 
seated/  aname  that  engines  («4»Ao- 
nn)  an  sllnded  to,  althoogh  Beck- 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guisliinj;  fire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  42, 
and  Appollodorus  in  Vett.  Ma  them, 
Opp.  p.  32.  V.  also  Isidor.  xx.  (i ; 
Schneider,  Eclog,  Phgs,  i.  226,  ii. 
117;  Ckilam.  iii.  10;  deaiqne  Nat. 
ii.  16.  Baelcets  (Kama,  PUn.  x.  42. 
Jut.  idv.  80S,)  and  hatchets  {delabra, 
ZN^.  L  16^  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
peratna  for  extinguishing  fires.  Pe- 
tronii  Salirtp,  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
modelled this  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called  Fr<efectus  Vigilum,  Suet. 
Aug,  90;  PauL  Dig*  i.  IS.  In  spite 
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Bcc  that  the  fire-watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps by  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewai'ds  from 
a  Ute  debauch^.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
funtlj  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
riga?, and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  wliose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and  tiowers,  diflfused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night-air,  and,  while  inihcating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Sceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  liouses  creaked  upon  its  hinges  ;  its  ves- 
tibule^ ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  witli  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and 
precious  metals,  suffidently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 


of  these  precaution?*,  fires  frequently  I 
occurred  ;  and  although  the  Romans 
possessed  no  lire-insurance  offices,  yet 
such  munificent  contributions  were 
made  for  th«  Kufiben*  tdicf,  that 
toapidon  aomedmei  aioae  of  the  owb« 
era  of  honaca  having  themaelvaa  aet 
Cham  on  iiie.  So  aaya  Martial,  iii. 
Sit 

Ems^  domus  ftiMit  tM,  TonglllnM*,  du* 

centu ; 

AbstuUt  lUDC  mmium  ea»us  in  urbe  fire- 
OoUatum  est  dtdts;  ngq,  noo  pom  ijpm 

videri 

Inorndisse  tuam,  Tonf;iliAne,  domum  f 

Juvenal  describes  the  zeal  of  those, 
who,  not  content  with  rendering 
peenniary  relief  to  the  aufierers,  alM> 
made  them  pieacnta  €f  atatuea,  pie* 
tarea,  hooka,  and  ao  fiotth*  Sai,  HU 
816: 

—  meliora  ct  phiim  rtponlt 

PcrsiciH  orborum  Iauti«imu8,  et  merito  Jam 
Siupectus,  unquam  ifm  sum  inoendcrit 


'  Probably  like  Propertius,  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  tlie  drinkem.  Mart.  i.  29* 
Bibers  in  luoem  ;  vii.  10^ «,  eammtia 
iuotwL  Thedehauched  lifeof  thoae, 
who,  Inverting  the  order  of  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  all  ni^t,  is 
well  aketched  by  8eneca,  Ep,  123. 
Turpis,tfui  alio  solesemisomnin  jacet, 
et  cujujt  viffiiia  medio  die  i  net  pit.  Et 
adhuc  niftltis  hoc  antelncanum  cat. 
Sunt  qui  ojficia  Iucxm  noctistju-e  jtcr- 
vertunt,  nec  ante  diducunt  oculo* 
kgiievma  grav$§  wapvUa,  guam  ap- 
p9ter*  turn  ompil.  He  terma  them 
Antipedea,  who,  aeeeiding  to  aaaying 
of  Cmto,  Nec  orientem  unquam  solem 
nee  occiderUtm  nidgnmL  Cf.  Colnm. 
Frm/.  la 

'  For  a  description  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
illtutratioDS,  see  the  Excursus  on 
Tk§  Mmum  Jiewv. 
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owner.  The  ostiariuSf  rattling  the  chiua  that  served  as  a 
aafegnard  agaiiist  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclodng  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 

entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hail  a  freedman, 
whose  imperious  nden,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vtcarius,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atria,  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
*  It  is  not  his  wont,  Lconidas  ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  have  fur  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lyeoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  plaee  of  his  destination  ?* 

'  Lydus  tells  mo,'  answered  the  incariuSy  *  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
puttmg  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  synihesiB,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house ;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio/ 

*  Pomponius!*  returned  the  freedman,  '  tlie  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus!  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
llie  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
mne,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 
good  the  next  morning,  *  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
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the  banquet^.'  *  I  don't  know,  Leonidas,'  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  '  what  dismal  foreboding  it  ia  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.    The  gods  are»  I 

fear,  wroth  with  our  house;  they  hate  too  sudden  pros- 
perity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  methinks,  more  tran- 
quilhty  in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselyes,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extenmre  mansion,  filled  with  many  deeuruB  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  &re,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  Tisitors  who  daily  throng  the  veeti* 
bule  and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting/ 


*  Mw4w  fivdfiovaov/iitoTav,  Plut. 
Sympos.  i.  1.  The  sense  in  which 
Martial,  i.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
Procillus,  is  certainly  the  only  correct 
one.   Lucian,  Symp.  iii.  p.  420. 

*  The  Romui  of  wealth  end  dit- 

tinction  occupied,  with  his  famQj, 
the  whole  of  liis  extemiTe  mention ; 
the  leii  mfflaent  rented,  in  ptopoitioD 
to  their  requiremeott  and  meaos, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  section  of 
some  larger  insula,  the  name  by 
which  all  hired  houses  went — and  the 
poorer  clasises  took  a  small  canacu. 
hm  in  an  upper  story,  though  at  a 
iomewhat  eztraTagant  price,  pentio 
edlm,  JUart.  iii.  80.  8.  Tlie  poet 
hfmeelf  occupied  a  eanacalum  of  this 
description  in  the  third  story,  i.  118, 
7,  Scalis  habito  iribus,  $ed  altis  ;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  Sanctra,  who 
used  to  take  half  his  cana  home 
with  him,  vii.  20,  20,  J  lac  per  du^ 
ceniag  domum  tuUt  $calas.  As  in  an 
hmdm  of  this  description  the  lodgers 
be  Teiy  diffbcnt  pcisons,  the 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments  often 
led  upwards  from  the  street  outside : 
an  arrangement  also  to  be  found  in 
the  private  houses.  The  coenactt/um 
assigned  to  Hispala,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
stfoeities  of  the  Bacchanalia,  waa  of 
this  deicrf ption.  Liv.  nxix.  Conen/ 
roffoi  seenwa,  ut  aliquam  partem 
mMum  vmemm  fwttmty  quo  Hispala 
imndgrarH.  Caenaculum  tuper  adet 
datum  esty  scalis  ferentibus  in  public 
mm  ohscrntis,  aditu  in  ades  verso. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  CaiiOy  c. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  sesterces.  Ctrlius, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expenae  of 
10,000,  Le.  £80. 

The  Kalenda  of  Jolj  were  die 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  onlj 
period  for  changing  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii.  32,  humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  a  familia  sordidn  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  managed  to 
transfer  all  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  one  joumey.  See  the  Excursus  on 
Thg  Rman  Hwh. 
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'  Alas  I  thou  art  right,  Chreeimiis/  replied  the  slaTe ; 
« this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  oomfort,  and  the  gods  hare 
already  given  ns  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  heech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carred  the  name*  of  onr  master,  has  not 
put  oot  leaTes  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl/ 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  rohe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Roman  elegants  of  the  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-bancjuets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gUding  from  his  perfumed  locks' ;  in 
short,  every  thing  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphorce  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Chrcsimus 
become  aware  of  his  approach.  'There  he  is  at  last,' 
exclumed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
•  All  hail  I  my  lord.    Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 

doors  ;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

*  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answwed  the  master,  *  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
fiimiliar  converse:  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion  nearly 

all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the  visage 
of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded ;  ho  went  silently 


•  Pfopert.  i.  18,  Sl. 

<)uotiei  tenerM  nmunt  BMft  TClbA  Mlb 

utnbrais 

Scribitur  et  vcitik  Cynllria  eoitkibui. 
z  Ovid,  Amor. !.  6,  S7. 


■t  modknm  cfata 

▼inum 

Mecum  est  et  madidis  lapaa  ooraoa  eomli. 

Mart.  xi.  U,  10;  (liiuULas  lapta  cOm 
rona  comu  ;  cf.  iii.  65,  U. 
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towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and  Leonidas 
followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  astiariui  was 
engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chrennras  proceeded  to  light 

a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way,  through 
saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  slcej)nig  apartment  of  his 
lord.  IlaYing  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of  the 
toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  tynthesia  and  san- 
dak,  whilst  the  euJbiculariua  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivory  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  ooyering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  tiie  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment 

He  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaoimcnt  of  slaves,  was  Corneuus  Gallus^ 


'  The  leintf  •eeounti  we  poHcii 
retpeetfng  the  peraooal  bfattwy  of 

Gallus,  are  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
aiuR,  Strabo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertiufland  Ovid.  The  few  fraj^ments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  atford 
us  no  further  information.  (Jallus  was 
of  obscure,  at  lea.st  poor,  ancestors, 
bnt  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  Oets?iannif  and 
being  indttded  in  the  select  drde 
of  his  iHends.  In  the  war  against 
Antony  he  was  general  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cassius,  11.  II, 
commctnorates  his  skiltul  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Paraeto- 
nium.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Egjpt,  OctavianuH  appointed  him 
Prefect  of  that  country.  Dio  Cam.  c. 
17*  'Bit  4t  rvbrov  fiiv  M  AZymrrov 
dworA^  iwolifdr*,  «a2  tS  F^VXy  rA 

woKiaitipov  Ktd  *rm»  iroXfwv  Koi  t//v 
X«pa«  Kal  irpoi  t6  ^itov  t6  re 

Kovcftov  t'ov  Tpoirtav  avrtoVf  Tfjw  tc 
aiTOTTofiTrtluv  Kal  xd  xp>JM<>'>*<*  ovitifl 


irvX/Kifow,  ic.T.X*  We  have  no 
further  account  of  him  tiU  en  die 
occasion  of  his  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  23.  6  ci  c»i  TrtWov  Kopvu- 
\t<n  Kal  i^vftpiafv  vtto  xf/t  T/fi^v« 
rioWo  fiev  yap  K'll  fi^Tuta  ts  tqv 
kvyovrrov  airc\i\piiy  iroXXa  6t  Kai 
htmvriia  irapeTrpaTTt,  Kaj  yap  khX 
tflic^pot  iavroi  iXp,  tit  «1wm», 
Afy^hrry  io-rnvt,  ical  rd  Ipya  9wa 
hrtfottiicti  H  Tttt  vvpafiiitn  lo/- 
ypa^9.  It  was  probably  his  expe- 
dition against  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Ueioopolis  and  Thebes,  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of 
his  end  :  TaXXov  fUv  ye  Kopj/jjXioc, 
b  irpuiTOi  KaTaaxaf^ei's  ivapx^^ 
Xwpav  iw^  Kmiattpo*  rrfv  re  'Hpwmv 
wi^Xiv  dmnrrSvap  fr«XO«v  it*  6\tym¥ 
«TX«y  ordvtp  T9  ytmfi^lvnv  t^6i|- 
/3atdc  dia  Touv  <p6povi  ev  ^pax*^  <car> 
iKww,  At  aU  erents  Vaierius  Lar- 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  Gallus,  made  these  suspicious  cir- 
cunutances  the  ground  of  an  accuaa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  firiend  and  favoorite  of  Angnstasy  bat 
secretly  hated  by  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slaTishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  hanghtily  on 

the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
o£  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tioB  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Augustus  forbad  Gallus  visiting  his 
house,  or  rcmaininj^  in  his  provinces. 
(Suet,  rltifj.  47,  Claud.  23.)  Ini- 
metiiatcly  after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
oUiei  acciuers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  him  ezUed  md  his 
property  confiaented.  OeUna  eovld 
MC  enduie  bit  fidJ,  and  kUled  him* 
■elf  with  hii  awoid.  Tiiia  aeeonnt 
agrees  with  that  of  Snet.  Jtig.  08. 
Neque  enim  temere  ex  oinni  numero 
m  amifnt'ia  ejus  afffirfi  reperimttir^ 
prater  Salvidienum  Hufnin,  (jucm  ad 
consulatftm  uyquc^et  Cornelium  Gal- 
ium, quern  ad  prafecturam  AEyypti^ 
tJt  mfima  uirumgue  forluna  pro- 
vegerai.  Quomm  aUertm  rwt  uowu 
molietUem  damnandum  sentUui  tra- 
dUUi,  alteH  ob  ingrahm  e<  maitwh- 
htm  animum  domum  ei  pr9»ineU$ 
guU  intenUsii,  Sed  Galla  guoque 
ei  oectisatorum  denunciationibus  et 
tenatiu-consultis  ad  necem  compuho 
laudavit  quidem  j/ietatem  taiiiopere 
pro  fte  indignantium :  cceierum  et 
Ulacrimaoit  et  vicem  tuam  conqueetut 
€9t,  fuod  tibi  soH  mm  iuret  0mieu, 
fuaimw  fnikif  irtud. 

That  hia    highly  tieaienaMe 
gpeeches  against  Augustus  were  the 
jnindpal  cause  of  his  condemnation 
is  proved  by  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  445: 
Vec  fuU  opprobrio  celebr&ue  Lycorida  Oallo, 

Scd  linguam  nimio  noo  tenuine  mcro ; 
and  Amor,  iii.  9,  6^ 
Tki  quoque,  tf  ftlsnm  «t  tsmenti  eriinett 
amid, 

Sanfuinb  atque  aaimv,  prodige  OaUe,  tuc. 


Ammian.  Marc,  x  vii.  4,  brings  a  more 

severe  charge  against  him  :  Longe 
aufnn  pnstea  Corn.  Callus^  Octa~ 
viano  rtw  tenentc  Roinanas,  ^T.gypti 
procurator ,  exhuu&it  civitalem  (The- 
bas)  plurimia  interceptUf  reventuque 
evm  JuHomm  aceutaretur  et  popu^ 
Utimpnvineimf  ttrkio  imeubuUffrr^. 
fim  it  i»  mentlencd  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cassius,nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  that  Gallus 
ten  years  before,  at  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  liini,  testifies: 

Pauca  meo  Gallo,  ted  que  legat  tpca  Ly- 
eoris, 

Caimina  cunt  dioenda:  fugit  qutswmnlna 

Gallo? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus, shew  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  VU. 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verum  utqug  adeo  hune 
Outturn  VUrgiUiu  amaraif  ut  quartua 
Gtwrgtanrum  a  medio  usque  adjhum 
ejue  taudem  contineret,  Quem  posteoy 
juhenU  Augu3lo,  in  Aristai  falu- 
lam  commutavit.  But  this  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Gallus,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  was  painful  to 
Augustus.  Uis  paasion  for  Lycoris 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
bis  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connexion  with  her, 
after  her  infideUty,  is,  Uke  other  in- 
cidents, imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet ;  while  in  the  more  select  conTiml  drde 

he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  chorauke.  Not- 
withiBtanding  the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  daim  to  the  gloriooa  family  reminiaoenoes 
which  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  aerrmg  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  most  be,  wonid 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  httle  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
when  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cmna  profited  by  the 
absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect  a 
reaction,  the  ephemeral  suooess  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname'^  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the  hor« 
rors  of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


'  The  Triomplutor  wai  permit- 
ted u»  iospeDd  the  ipoUa  at  hie  door. 
Liv.  z.  7*  xxxfiiL  43.  These  marke 
of  Telour  achieved,  remained  at  tiie 
unalienable  property  of  the  house 
which  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
trious, and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
sale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxv.  2; 
A  lite  for  is  et  circa  limina  animorum 
ingentium  imaginet  eranty  affijeis  has- 
Hum  spoiiiSf  qua  mo  emiori  rejigere 
iiceret{  tfiumphaboniqw  eHom  do^ 
minii  mtiloHe  ip$m  domuty  et  trot 
h4BC  stimulatio  ingetu,  cxprobaniihus 
t$€tUf  quQtkUt  imbeikm  dominum 


iniratt  kuMmim  Mumpkum,  Cie» 

PAiA  u.aa 

The  cttttom  hf  which  the 

stranger  assumed  the  name  of  him, 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic.  ad  ram.  xiii.  3r>.  Cum  Dented 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetmtum  hospitium 
est ;  /amiiiaritas  autem  tantay  quanta 
cum  Shuh  iiii0e.  £i  (Coroelitis) 
DclabeOa  rogatu  meo  eivitatem  a 
Cmtart  imptirmoUf  qua  iu  r$  ego 
inttr^fid,  Ilaqut  num  P*  CemelitM 

VQMdUtt* 
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igDoble  obsonrity  at  Forum  Julii.  There  GalloB  passed 
ihe  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  tho  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  bo  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  eduoation  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallua  for  liome,  and  after  carefully  search* 
ing  for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Oallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les* 
sons  in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some- 
what fashionable  ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Roman  solidity. 

Callus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after  * 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  tho  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  him  to 
lire  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  nevertheless 
be  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  liome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  highly-educated  man. 

There  the  terrific  acenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  oyer,  and  the  republicans,  driren  from  Italy, 

1—5 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  stroggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Galhis 

did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianiis.  still  less 
to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumyirate.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  time  had  arriyed^  when  the 
crumbling  edifice  of  the  repoblic  must  be  annihilated,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the 
mighty  energies  of  one  supremo  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely 
to  be  appredated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgemoit 
from  one  raised  aboye  the  petty  consideration  of  riyalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Soxtus 
Pompdos,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  Hb  gal- 
luitry  and  fortitude  at  the  nnlucky  sea-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destmctiye  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  tlio  droisive  battle  of  Philippi.  There,  too,  his 
warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Octayianus, — a  friendship  which  he 
liad  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses,  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  cUstinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Parsdtonium,  the  destruction  of 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  exploits,  raised 
lum  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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AntODj  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  loDg  intoxioation  of 
pleaaore  and  foil/  by  volimtarj  deatb»  aod  Egjpt  was 
enrolled  among  the  nomber  of  Roman  profinoee,  he,  being 

in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Oetayianos  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  seyerely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cUaes,  espedallj  the  wondrous  Thebes, — ^he 
eaosed  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engrared  on  the  pyramids?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions? 

Octayianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  r^rt  of  these  acts  with  a 
concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  him,  as  his  successor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riclics  which  had  followed 
him  from  £gypt  to  Home,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  ser?ed  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
soYcrdgn,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  salutation, 
vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallas  was  ad?aii<»ng  to  that  period  of  life 

when  the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  he 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  tlie  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimonj.  Indeed^  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  gemenily  to  be  less  liked;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  hfe,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage, in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  ike  grand  notions  of  the 
Roman  ladies  wonld  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune;  and  being  at  the  same  time  ayerse  to  conca- 
binage,  had  prefeired  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai^  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  retui*n,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone ;  a  life  which  others  much  enried,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  liis  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  stnughtforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  him,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secredy  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidmt,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgoTcrnment  in 
^'^gyP*-  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 
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Augustus'  manner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspiaous  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Gallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  cu*cles  of  Home  depended 
too  much  on  the  £sTour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  n^lect 
ufling  all  his  endeayours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor^s  good  graces.  It 
was  fur  this  reason  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  eyer»  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  urritable  Gallus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  eyemng  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


"  Suet.  .4 up.  74.  Convivia  non- 
nunqiinm  ft  serius  inibat  et  mnturius 
reiinquebaif  cum  conviva  et  catnare 


inciperenff  pritiftquam  Hie  ditcum* 
bergt,  et  permanertnt  digreuo  eo. 
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THE  MOHNING. 

THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  heams  of 
the  mornino;  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  whicli  tlio 
saffroQ  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day^  was  diffused  bat  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mannon.  Oallas  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  reposed  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  alacrity, 
that  one  nnaoquainted  with  these  customary  morements, 
would  hare  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  deevria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
atrieihsis,  began  to  clean  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulurn,  to  sec  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


>  One  thing  that  the  Ronuuifl 
especially  kept  in  view  in  planning 
their  alfeping-apattments,  wai  that 
their  litaation  should  be  lemofed 
from  all  noise.  Pliny,  Ep.  it.  17, 
boasts  of  these  qualities  being  pos- 
te^ncd  by  r  bed  chamber  at  his 
villa.  Jun  Uum  est  cu'ncnltim  nnctis 
et  somni.    Non  illud  voces  servulO' 


nm,  nan  mmri$  murmur,  non  lem- 
pesUUum  moiut,  non  fulgurvm  lu- 
flien,  oe  ne  diem  piUbm  mmK^  niti 
fene$tris  npn  tis.  Tarn  alii  abdHi" 
gve  tecreti  ilia  ratio,  quod  interjcLeena 
andron  pariefcm  cuhictili  hortique 
dislinf/tiit,  (it'^"c  if  i  ornriem  sonum 
media  inanitate  consumiL 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  pavement    Others  again  were  basy 

in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  an^  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax-yanush  with  which  they  were  corered^.  They  abo 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands* 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ?*ma- 
ginea  majarum\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


'  AUny  of  the  eoloiin  used  hj 
the  andentf  for  waTl-pAiotinff,  m,  for 
hMtaace,  the  minium,  could  not  stand 
the  effects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere,  and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
varnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  wa.s  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  paint-bniih  of  briltlBi. 
Sw  Vitmv.  Tu.  11,  and  Plsn.  zxsiii. 
7,40. 

*  Although  the  aiemmata,  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 
f^nd  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chapleis, 
even  the  portraits  of  »trauger8.  Mart. 
X.  32  : 

Haec  mihi  qvuecotiturviolto  pictura  rosiMiue, 
Quos  refaat  niltui>  C»<Hti«ne,  rogas  ? 

^  The  hcmitifol  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagines  majO' 
rum  in  the  atria  or  their  altt,  must 
have  lost  more  and  more  in  signiti- 
cancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  after 
so  many  who  had  neither  majoresy  io 
that  sense,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
eiicb  dbtinetioiu.  aome  of  them  being 
pcnoos  of  the  loweet  daia,  and  otheis 
even  aUvea— heeame  very  wealthy, 
atenmed  high-sounding  names,  and 
lived  In  magnificent  edifices.  And 
again,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
imagine*^  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


iasignifieant  in  appeaiance  to  consort 

with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.  These  tmn^ine*  were 
waxen  maskx,  formed  after  the  life, 
cer<r^  which  those  otily  had  the  right 
of  getting  up,  who  iiad  borne  a  curule 
office,  vis.  from  that  of  adile  upwards. 
Polyb.  Ti.  6S.   On  the  manner  of 
anaogiag  them,  Vitruv.  says,  5» 
ImaifinM  Umm  mlU  ottm  »ui»  mrtm* 
mentia  ad  latituditum  almnm  tint 
consiilutir.  The omoaien/a  are  clear- 
ly designated  by  Seneca,  De  Iii  ii>  f. 
iii.  2}j,  Qui  imnffinrs  in  atrio  e.rpo- 
nunt  et  nomina  famiiite  sua  longo 
ordine  ac  muUvt  stemmatum  illigala 
JUxurit  in  par te  prima  m^m  eoUo* 
cantf  noA  magit  qmern  nobUet  tunL 
Still  more  so  by  Flin.  luv.  9, 9,  JEEtr- 
preni  etra  vmUui  tinguHt  dUpom* 
barUurarmariis. — Stemmata  vera  H» 
nets  ftiteurrebant  ad  magines  piolai, 
Polyb.  vi.53:  SvXiva  vatita  irepiTi- 
t*ti/Tf«:  and,  Taums  c»;"  Ta«  ciKova^ 
ti/  Taiv  oij/iuTcAtVi  Vvalais  duoiyov- 
Tcv    Kovfiouai    iptKoTifimr  t  laatly, 
AttCt.  Mlgg*  ad  Matt,  90,  Qtdd  guaqua 
ituUgwbitaagingdkai,  The  masks 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  wall,  under  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  titufi,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  591. 
[The  several  imagmt's  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands;  fur 
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In  the  eatfum  cedium  or  interior  ooiirt»  and  the  larger 
peristt/lium,  more  were  engaged  in  robbing  with  coarse 
linen  dotlw  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian 
marble ^  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordinates 
were  equalij  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where  stood 
the  costly  tables  of  cedar-wood,  with  pillars  of  irory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny's  wfiidt,  ttemmaia  HngU  tRg- 

eurrtbant  ad  imagines  piclaSy  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  meaning  ;  and  so  likewise  the 
gtemmatinn  Jiexurec  of  Seiieca.J  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  imagines  received 
fimll  crowns  of  Uorel.  It  b  CTident 
ftom  Pliny,  that,  at  a  Inter  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  dlKpeate  <ma^- 
iMfff  as  tbef  were  csUed^  and  busts 
were  substituted.  Iwiaffmum  qui' 
dem  piclura,  qua  maxime  similes  in 
€ttum  propagabantur  figura:^  in  to- 
turn  exolevit.  JErei  ponuntttr  clypei^ 
argentit  fades  surdo  Jigurarum  dis- 
crimine.  Again  :  Aliter  apud  tna- 
joret  in  airiit  lute  erani  qua  spedet* 
reniurf  non  tigna  estmmorum  arti/S- 
eiMi,  nee  «ra  nee  nunmorag  expressi 
eera  vultut^  ^e.  Those  peisons  who 
bad  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  their  atrium,  had  no 
course  left  but  aiienat  ^gies  cokre. 

*  The  roost  valuable  species  of 
white  marUes  were  the  Pmrian^ 
the  PenUHem,  and  the  Hpmet* 
Hant  which  latter  two  BSttiger 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 

exprcsnly  says  fiap^npov  3'  eo-xi 
Tt|C  Te  'T/itjTTi'os  Kal  T»js  ITci/TeAi- 
Kr\<i  KdWiVTa  ^fToWa  irX^rrlov  t>/v 

woXcwf .    Uom.  Od.  n.  18,  a ;  Plin. 


H.  N.  xxztL  X  If  it  be  conectly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imagined  firom 
Pausanias,  that  Pentelicus  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  /ff/mrttus,  we  must  un- 
derstand Pentelirdn  marble  by  the 
JJymeltiis  coin  turns  trabibus  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets. .  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italf ,  now  csllcd  Ganara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  {marmot  nui<- 
culosumy  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxvi.  5;  in- 
gentium  macula  columnarumj  Sen. 
J'Jp.  115),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  predooa  sorts 
woM  the  golden-yellow,  Numidkm  g 
that  with  red  streaks,F4r9yiaii,  Sifn* 
nadicj  or  Mgffdanittn  ;  the  T^tnariamy 
or  Laeonktn,  or  verde  anHe9,  a  Idnd 
of  green  porphyry;  and  the  Cnrys- 
tian  (from  Euboca)  with  green  veins. 
But  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  taste. 
In  Nero*s  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artiliciallj  let  Into  the  ooloured  mar« 
ble.  So  says  Pliny,  uczt.  1 :  JVero- 
ni»  (principatu  inventum)  momlst, 
quiE  rum  eaentf  crutHe  huerendo 
unilatem  variare,  ui  ovatu*  ttmt 
yumidirns,  ut  purpura  distinguere- 
tur  Sgniiadicug,  quaiUet  Ulot  natei 
apiareni  deiicia-. 


m 
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ejpeii8e»  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primend  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  tiie  beautifully  dappled 

coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apiumf 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  raluable  than  the  other; 
and  many  a  loTer  of  splendour  would  hare  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.     The  tricliniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  tlicir  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  seToral  of  whidi  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  omKisite  directions*  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.    The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  arcliitec- 
tural  designs  of  the  apartment.    In  the  Utraatylus^  the 
simplest  nloon,  stood  smooth  mlYcr  yesseb  unadorned 
by  the  ar«  toreuttea,  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.     Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.    On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  thdr  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  importance^ 


*  The  pmioB  Sir  coUecting  ob- 
ject! evrioua  oo  aceooiit  of  their  aati- 
qiiicjr,  or  (rom  having  belonged  to 

•one  illustrioiu  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  (Jail us ; 
V.  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  Oi.  y.  :i,  IH) ; 
at  all  events  it  was  not  far  oft". 
Thif   mauia    became   ttUl  more 


ridiculoni,  when  Ignoiance  ocditcd 
the  groifeti  falsehooda  and  hiito* 
deal  hnpoiittiUltiii.  The  Initaneea 

we  have  mentioned  are  really  recount- 
ed  bj  Martial,  viii.  6,  who  ridicules 

thef^e  arpenti  fumosa  stemmata.  The 
archetypal  of  Trimalchio  are  still  more 
laughable.  Fetr.62.  Uabtoteyphot 
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There  w«as,  for  instance,  a  double  cup  whlcli  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  whiih  Ilecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy: 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor'*s  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  ^^^]neas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Tbeseuft  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  £urytii8.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relio 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo*;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  hot 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  andent 
of  ships — on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  beheTe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  tlie  Odyssey  ^    Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


wmatet  ptvM  nUmtUf  quemadmoflum 
Catsandra  occidit  filio$  tUMf  §t  pueri 
mortui  jacent  sicuii  vere  putes,  Ila- 

hfo  capidem  quam  reUqxiit  Pntroclo 
Prometheug,  uhi  Dirdahis  N^iohem  in 
equum  Trojnnum  includiL  V.  Lu- 
cian.  Philop.  19. 

'  /ilod;  zL  6SS,  Mq.  Martia],  or 

the  possessor  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passage  of  Homer 
which  runs:  .AoKtt  3i  ircXfid^ct  auf/>(\- 
tKattTou  \fivfTiiai  I'f ;i*'6otrTo  :  and  the 
Ron)an  poet  says  :  Pollice  d€  Pylio 
trUa  columia  nitet, 

"  The  aadcnta  alio  had  thcfar 
tdica,  and  looked  vith  vencntioo  on 


a  chip  of  the  Argo.  Hartialy  who  ia 

so  fond  of  ridiculing  fidlj  and  credu- 
lous simplicity,  speaks  qnitoaerlonalf 

(vii.  in)  on  the  subject : 

Fragmenturo  quod  vile  putas  st  inulik  llf- 
Bum, 

Hae  ftrit  IgnotI  prima  carina  maris.— 

flaruli  \  iconmt ;  «r<1  qtiarovU  ceaserit  amilSt 

Santtior  t«,t  saUa  |MU-va  tab«lU  rate, 
liut  perhaps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
longed to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  diitlnctiony  and 
the  poet  for  thia  leaaon  affected  to 
credit  the  storj.  The  andenta  used 
also  to  collect  natnial  apedmena  and 
other  raritiea. 

*  The  Corinthian  hraaa,  aa  it  vaa 
called^  waa  aaed  in  the  manufactute 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only,  and  adorned  witli  reliefs,  or  of 
sereral  cameos  united  hj  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Mnrrhina  yaaes  ako,— eyen  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
aceording  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 

thia, — were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  bj  the  most  celebrated  tareutaSf  and 
possessed  a  higher  Talae  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  material**, 
Tlierc  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Thidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  VBneli  whieh  were  lold  tar  high 

prices.  Re?«pecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  sec  O.  Miil- 
ler's  Arch€olof/t/,  translated  bjr  Leitch ; 
and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  and  Petron.  50, 
jokioglj.  Connoisseura  detected  its 
gfoolmaen  bf  lb«  peeolisr  odour  it 
■cquited  bj  oxjdation.  Hart.  is. 
60^  U .  Consuleri  t  nn  ret^  on  olerent 
era  Corinthon,  Beckniann  even  af. 
iinni  that  the  money-chanpers  had 
recourse  to  their  no^es  to  judge  of  the 
genuincnos  of  the  coin.%  as  Arrian, 
in  Epict.  i.  20|  6  upyupoyvcifiwif 

Svtppavif  (but  dpyvpcywmfimv  it  not 

amooey-changer).  The  marlcs  more* 

over  of  having  hcen  long  in  use,  were 

not  unobserved.    Mart.  ix.  58: 

Nil  est  triktlus  Hedyli  Uccmis  : 
Non  aoMe  vetcnun  Corinthiorum. 

Tho  moit  celebnted  Toreutv, 


Mys,  31yron,  3Ientor,  and  even  Pbi« 
dias,  had  often  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels,  though 
not  always  with  any  good  reason  for 
so  doing.  ]Mart. 

Ui.  3&.  Anil  PhidiacK  toreuina  clarum, 
Ptoeesadqiklfl:  add»aqiiain,nata> 

bunt. 

IU.41.  Iwrru  phialc  lleotoris  manu 

ducta 

Lictrta  vivit,  et  ttancur  mgintim. 
vL  ta,  CmHatm  scfpena  In  pateia  llyronti 

arte. 

viii.  i\.  Quis  labor  in  phiala  f  ducti  Myos, 
annelfyraiilsf 
Mmeib  bae  mmumtt  an,  Foly' 

dcte.tua? 
tat  aper  i£oUo  Thebani  vdleie 
Phryxl 

Oultus:  ab  boe  mallet  veeto  Alias* 

ioror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imitated 
in  metal  the  pocula  Thcriclea^  were 
very  highly  esteemed.  Plin.  xzxiii. 
11.  IS. 
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a  dainty  Cupid.   The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 

was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenioiui  work,  in  glu.,  from  Akuuidria;  beake»  »d 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder ;  others  shono  like  onvxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  any  thing  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
net-work,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription ;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props;  Bibe,  vivaa  multia  mnia.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artbt  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallos  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
bo  seen;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window-frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  gla^. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispensator  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  eeUartua  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  ve^tibulum  had  already  begun 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  their  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  penons  who  pfesented  themseWeB  differed  not  only 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  notiTes  of  thdr  attend- 
ance Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  receiyed  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Aognstos:  pomr  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation  for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselyes  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission. to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconrenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dcminus  or  reoe,  and  wuted  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  be  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  abready.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  oMaintts  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined 
to  receive  the  crowd  of  vintors,  about  whom  he  was 

perfectly  indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who 
had  already  arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were 
to  be  introduced,  was  instructed  to  say,  that  his  lord 
was  indisposed,  and  would  not  make  his  appearance 
to-day.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ordered,  if  Pom- 
ponius,  or  any  other  intimate  fHends  should  call,  to  admit 
them  into  the  cubiculum;  but  all  other  visits  were  to 
be  declined. 


>>  On  the  subjects  of  Salulatio  and  Sportula,  see  the  fourth  Ezcutsui  on 
the  First  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  daj  Pomponins 
arrived.    He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty  ?  his  hollow  but 

gleaming  eye,  liis  pale  and  sunken  checks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  Toluminous  toga,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Subura.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony  Instead  of  his  parental 
mannon,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none  :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
firom  the  nearest  tavern  Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  he 
possessed  suffident  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  cnt«r  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success ;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  Ho  had 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Gallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Cliioaimus  was  not  the  only 


^  That  Pltatui,  True.  U.  1,  S, 
wmjti  Hvic  AoNifol  omanH  imo  Aera 

"  The  ilescripiion  i«  borrowed 
from  Cic  in        27.   300U  US.  or 


£84.  was  the  not  paid  alio  bj 
SuUa,  before  he  airived  at  wealth  and 

power.  Plut.  Sulla,  1.  For  man 
about  the  price  of  hired  lodgings, 
and  the  houses  themselvei^  aee  Mei- 
erottq,  ii.  p.  104,  seq(|. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Galhis  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  famihar  intercourse  with  Ljcoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  effect  the  downlkll  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  consideral)le  pecuniary  aid. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  Fomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe»  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  anj  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  rooreoTor  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other's  plans.  IIow  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cautions  wliich  reached  him  as  any 
thing  else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies? 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as 
Pomponius,  so  different  in  manner,  thoughts^  and  actions, 
that  it  required-all  the  yersatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  ]>ctween  them.  Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modem  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  ^italage:  qtCy  a^il  au  fimdf 
dii  vide^*.  No  one  dressed  with  more  care,  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  JVo  one 
was  better  aoquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  mty : — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  CSaius*  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
Nea'ra  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  loye 
epistle :  in  short,  ho  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


L.  Desno/ert,  Let  Biotien$  de  PmrtM,  Livre  des  Cent  et  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  bellus  homo^^.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
flodety  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentdus  was  rich,  that  few  gaye  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpumius  I  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect; 
while  the  simple  throw,  and  scanty  p^atherings  of  his  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinns  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  lime  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  hia  lips,  you 
almost  belieyed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

'  Welcome,  friends ! '  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  mommg  air.  '  And  you  too,  Lentnlus  ?  What,  are 
you  not  afraid,  lest  the  dampness  of  the  monung  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ?  * 

'Joke  away!'  replied  Lentulus,  *  who  knows  whether 
1  hve  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts?  But  enough 
of  that,  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


Such  a  ficlhis  hovio  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii,  tui: 

Bdlu«  homo  est,  11lxo«  qui  digerit  onUn* 
CflMi: 

Btlnma  qui  tcnipar,  dBaama  femptr 

clot 

Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui  GaUituna  susurrat ; 
Q«i  mmA  In  varloi  bncbia  tuImi  modot. 

Inter  fopminras  tota  qui  luce  cathedras 
DMUielfStque  aliqua  Mmper  in  aim  aonat. 


Qui  legit  htee  flnne  wliii,  MlMtqae  t»- 
bcUaa. 

Pallia  vicini  qui  reAiglt  cubiti. 
Qui  Kit,  quaro  quia  amet ;  qui  per  oonriTia 
eunit; 

HIrpInt  Ttlam  qui  Imm  noflt  ama. 
WeU  may  we  »ay,  after  casting  ft 
glance  u^pcnihtMuskomoctmaQmn 
day,  ^Men  ait  now  aa  nfln  eter 
were.* 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  mj  bouse.  Not 
merel J  for  the  sake  of  the  ezceUeot  oysters  that  I  reoeired 
this  mommg  from  the  Lacrme  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhcnUms  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia's  lap-dog'^?  I 
haye  had  the  little  hnp  pamted,  sweetlj  reposmg  upon  a 
soft  cushion :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gailus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  eren  on  the  yisage  of 
Galpumius^  a  smile  graduidly  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
soowL  '  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus,'  replied  the  first ; 
'  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Kavennan*  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeics  in  the  country,  and  I  hare  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning.' 

*  Into  the  country  ?  To  the  villa  ? '  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  wliiLst  Lentulas  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — *  80  it  is,'  sidd 
Gallus;  'and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slare  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfiuting  with  you,  and  to  invito 
you  to  my  villa  instead.* 

*  Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,*  said  Lentulus,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.    But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


TbtiMMtfof  the  Roman  ladiM 
are  known  thinngh  the  pauer  of  Lm* 
bU,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
Fua  here  mentioned  belongit,  it  is 
true,  to  a  later  period,  and  to  no 
lady,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  himself.  Mart.  i. 
110.    The  same  poet,  vii.  U7,  names 

[OAL.] 


as  tndi  fvniaAt9  eiuects,  Mo,  cattl. 

loy  oeroopilAMOi,  iehnevmon,  pica, 
draco,  hueinia.  The  lap-dog  of  the 
lady  was  naturally  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Cleaeretay^Plaut. 
Asin.  i.  3,  32. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentla  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection/  Having  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus. 

«So  to  Capua,  then?'  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

*  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  V  put  in  Cal* 
pumius  gloomily. 

'  And  Lycoris  ?'  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 

involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these 
weeks  in  BaioD.' 

^And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?^  interrupted  Cal- 
pumius:  'are  we  children  that  we  swear  deaUi  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness?' 

*  Calpurnius/  said  Gallus  earnestly,  *  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  mterpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  Propertius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

*  Gallus  is  right,'  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *  he  is  right ; ' — while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  <He  will  thus  best  show  that  be 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  madey  and  he  leaves  trae  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
aof  danger  that  may  threaten  him  m  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 

precious,  Calpurnins.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
well, Gallus!  happy  omen  be  thy  speed!*  Witli  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away. 


2—2 
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STUDIES   AND  LETTERS. 

GALLUS  bad  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  hbours  of  public  life, 

and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  clieerfuP. 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  conrerse  with  the 
i^rcat  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  remoyed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  croakuig  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves^  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.    A  lofty 


*  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  lifb  to  wliich  GaUns*  after  a  long 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  has  been 

principally  had  to  Cic.  Fmn.  ix.  20. 
Omnetn  nostram  <lc  rf}iu/>Iirti  curam, 
cogiialionem  de  dicenda  in  senatu 
seiUentiOf  oommeniationem  catua- 
rum  uhjMifmm^  In  Bpkuri  not  ad' 
vertarH  noiiri  etutra  emjeoimtu. 
No  doubt  thia  Bpicurimi  would  as- 
sume a  difTerentliDnn  in  Gallus  fVmn 
that  of  Cicero,  yet  the  latter's  account 
of  his  morning  occupations  might  very 
well  be  transtened  to  Gallus :  Hac 
iffitur  ent  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane 
udtOatm  demi  0t  bomo$  viro§  muUai, 
99d  frittet,  «l  hot  kUo»  viotorw,  qui 

oh$ervanU    UH  talulatio  d^turU, 


ffgo.  In  tba  ntiiiBient  of  countij- 

life,  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  9,  36),  there  was, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  such 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
Ep.  i.  9.  Si  quern  interroye*  s  Hodis 
qtdd  egitHf  reipandtaig  Q0eh  togm 
viriMtinietfvif  tpantoHa  out  mipHmt 
frtgfmtUmii  ilk  mt  mi  riffnandvm 
testamentum^  tilt  in  advooMonem^ 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  65.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  were  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   Plin.  Ep.  ix.  15. 

*  The  chanetOTiatic  ImaUo  of  the 
davea,  aa  Uiej  ran  akog  the  atioet,  ia 
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window,  tbroagli  which  shone  the  light  of  the  eftrlj  morn- 
ing sun,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them,  on 
darker  grounds,  the  loxorioos  forms  of  attractive  dandng 
girk  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat  coach, 
faced  with  torto!se*shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry 
of  various  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the  scrinium 
containing  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  pabiio,  and  a  small  table  of  cedar- 
wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introdnoed  into  Rome  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  bo 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for.this^  there  were  seyeral  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seyen  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention^,  was  enabled 


well  known  from  comic  writers,  and 
citrrentes  is  their  peculiar  epithet. 
Terence,  Run.  ProL  3f>  ;  Ifeaut. 
Prol.  31.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
every  one  «f  tlie  eomedlfii  of  PlMtnt. 
So  hatty  ft  paee  wm  not  howerer 
becoming  to  •  leepectmble  free-nm. 
Plantus,  Pttn,  Ui.  1, 19. 


Libero«  hominet  per  urbem  medico  mtgi* 

par  mt  gradn 
Ira;  wmill  «M  dlee^  ftrttnmtwn  ewMifc 

>  The  question  «t  to  wb*t  waa  the 
beniffmtttinum  VarronU  invtntum^ 
has  been  Uccly  re^lTed.  The  chief 

piiiege  in  Pliny,  xxxv.  2,  bearinfr 
on  the  matter  is  certainlj  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  oolleetion  of  his  por« 
traits,  and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world* 


admintioD.  Imaffi»ttm  amore  fla- 
grtutt  quondam  tester  sunt  AUicus 
ille  CiceroniSy  edito  <Ie  his  vo/urninr^ 
et  Marcus   Varro  tenigni.-^sinut  in- 
vento  inserfis    vahiminuui  suornm 
facutuiUati  non  uuminibus  tantum 
teptingeniorum  illuttrium,  ted  et 
aiiquo  wtodo  imagkU^,  non  pat$u$ 
inlereidere  flpunu,  aui  vHuaiaUm 
mai  emUra  homine$  valere,  nwenior 
muneris  eliamlHishMndiosi,  quando 
immorkUUaitm  non  aolum  dedity  ve- 
rum  ettam  in  omnrs  trrrns  misit, 
ut  prasvntes  esse  tibique  ri  i  liiudi{?) 
possent.     It  was  an  Iconofxraphy, 
(consisting  of  one  liundred  rolls  and 
•heeta,  eadi  one  of  which  oonlaiiied 
fovw  pictofcsy  with  ahott  biogimpUoi^ 
i|i^pnMMM,6dl.itt.  11;  epigrammam 
Um  adj^ctiane,  or  elegiis,  Symmach. 
Bp.  I.  2.  4  )  unquestionably  the  same 
book  that  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  xvi.  II, 
calls  neirXoypatpiau  Varronis,  and 
that  bore  the  name  Hebdomades ; 
(Gell.  III.  10.  qui  imcribnntur  (Whn) 
hebdomades  s.  de  imaginibus) but 
oirfniou  are  dividod  m  to  vheicin 
coBii»tod  its  DO? dcj  ond  remarkable 
noM.  BroUer  and  Faloonnet  sttppoie 
that  thej  were  drawings  on  pareh- 
ment  or  canvas.   Viscooti  calls  them 
des  portraits  peinit  Miw  doutg  our 
parcfwmin. 

On  the  other  hand,  de  Pauw  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  waa  copper  •plate  en- 
graviog,  which  Ottfr.  MttUer  con* 
aidcn  moat  probablj  to  have  been 
the  eaae.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy 
sets  up  a  »imilar  hypothesis,  which 
however  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.  Baoul.Rocbette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it :  "  M.  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occup«? 
de    cctte    discussion  prtniminaire. 
Fidcle  k  sa  mdihodc  de  trailer  les 
questions   d'antiquitc'    d'apres  les 
seules  tcxtes  antiquet,  sans  avoir 
^gard  aux  opinions  del  eiitiquea  mo- 
domes,  qui  ont  pu  a*eiercer  rar  lea 
mftmea  aqjeia,  riUoatre  anteor  n*a 
fkit  aucune  mention  des  idtfes  do 
Brotier,  de  Faloonnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  aurait-il  pu  citer  Tex- 
plicaiion  d'un  autre  savant,  laquelle 
rcntre  pourtajit  a  peu  pres  dans  la 
^iennc.  mais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sortc  cachce  dans  un  ouvrage  d*ar- 
du^ologie  ehrdtlenne,  oh  Ton  oo 
8*aviMrait  pas  d*aUer  la  chercher. 
Je  Teux  jailer  do  VUiH  de  MQn- 
ter,  qui  imppdant^  an  d^ut  de  set 
recherches  sur  Piconographie  chrtf- 
tlenne,  Tinvention  de  Varrony  8up« 
pose  qu'elle  consistait  en  portraits 
graves  aux  traitR  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimes  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  Topinion,  que  ces 
portiaiti,  aind  impiim^  aient  pu 
lire  coIokIA  oo  enlominA  en  pincean» 
do  la  main  de  Lala,  oomme  on 
ponrrait  le  croire  d*apr^  un  autre 
pa8sagedePline(xxxv.  11.40):  Lola 
Cgzicena — Marci  Varronis  inventa 
Roma  et  penicillo  pinxit  (et  ccstro 
inebore).  Lc  docte antiquaire  Danois 
n'  admet  pas,  en  cfi'ct,  dans  le  texte 
de  Pline,  la  leyon  inventa,  qu^il  sup. 
poM  uneeoireotioode  quelque  critique 
modemc^  au  lien  de  juoonia,  qui  loi 
paralt  lalegoon  originale.  Maia  il  m 
trampe  certainement  en  ce  point ;  lea 
motas  M.  Varronis  inventa,  de  ce 
passage  de  Pline,  s'accordent  trop 
bien  avec  le  yarronit  benignissimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room^ 
in  which  a  number  of  learned  alares  were  oecupied  in 
transcribing,  with  mmble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious 


inveiUum  de  Tautrc  tcxte,  pour  qu'il 
y  ait  Ic  nioindre  lieu  de  douter,  qu*ils 
n'cxprinient  Tun  et  Taiurc  lii  pcnscc 
de  Pline,  et  qu'ils  ne  >e  ra})portent 
Tun  ci  Tautre  un  procede'  de  Varrou ; 
U  Ic^  mtenta  Mt  d*ailleun  telle 
det  meUleon  dditiont,  compris  T^i- 
tion  princepi  de  1469.  CeU  poi^ 
rhypoth^  de  M.  Quatrem^  de 
Quincy  acquiert  la  plus  haut  degrtf 
de  prohabilitc<;  il  euppot^  que  Var- 
ron  tit  cx«5cutcr  au  ceslre  sur  ivoir 
par  la  main  de  Lila,  Ics  portraits  de 
son  iconogrHi)liic,  dont  ellc  avait  pcint 
lea  modeles  au  pinceau  ^  et  que  ce.>t 
portnite,  imprimit  tur  tvUe,  ae  mol* 
dplialent  an  mojeo  d*iiiie  preMkm 
mtfeamquc,  dont  le  proe^tf  tsop 
timple  et  trop  facUe  k  trouver  pour 
qu*t1  ait  pu  offrirle  nioindre  embarras 
k  I'induslric  Romaine  de  cette  A«^e." 

The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  Haoul-Kochctte 
coincides,  are,  that  the  invent nm 
VarrmU  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portiaitt;  that  Lela  of  Cjsikoi  fur. 
niahed  the  deaigna,  and  engraved 
them  OB  iwmj ;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gratings  of  them  were  made  on  can- 
va.«,  by  means  of  several  plates;  but 
the  last  assumption  rest^  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  narXnypaffna^  analogously  to 
the  Panalhenaic  Peplas :  of  which 
Suidas  under  n«rXot  says  :  n«irW 
imU^Wf  rp  AOqi^  aoi  ivrypa^w 
ToAv  dptvTow  i»  airif,  Arist. 
Eqnit.  666.  dvoptt  a^ioi  too  irrr- 
Xotf.  Aristotle  named  thua  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes  ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothnig  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Popma,  and  afier  him  Emesti,  liave 


sufficiently  shewn.  As  for  canvas,  or 
any  substance  whatever,  on  which  the 
pictures  were  painted,  it  is  not  to  be 

thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cesiruin  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  hi  some  way  a  Und  of  stip- 
pling, wc  are  itlU  in  the  dark— whibt 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  tliis  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appearance 
or  its  consistency  as  an  cn-^raving 
on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bruig  forth 
the  ivory-pictures,  Pliny  rather  ob- 
scurely describes  xzv.  11. 41.  £h-  , 
cmuio  pUtfftndi  dm  Juiate  onli- 
quitm  genera  eotuiai^  orro,  el  in 
ebore,  cestro,  id  eti,  virieulo,  donee 
classes  Jingi  cteperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  appear 
veiy  strange  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivofy*  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itaelf.  Besides,  iSbm  readhig  of  tn- 
venta  for  jwmUa  is  veqr  unsafe,  and 
the  last  eipression  it  so  like  one  of 
Pliny*8  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronnc  opposed  this  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  tlic  grammatical  samples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  groundless. 
He  deniea  that  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplylog, 
and  supposes  painted  portraita,  so 
that  in  tfiat  case  invtnlum  would ' 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him  ;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  htnujuisslmum  conveys  the 
idea  of  comiuunication  and  common 
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Greek  and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the 
supply  of  the  library^  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to 
whom  GaUus  obliginglj  communicated  his  literarj  trea- 
sures. Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  roUs  the  most 
agreeable  exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papy- 
rus together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice  stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  irory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  djeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom,  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies^  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read»  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  aluo  expressly  says: 
V0nm  €iUnm  im  omimv  terrmt  mnmI, 
nt  pratente*  esse  ubiqw  pouent.  It 
b  thtrefbre  evident  that  he  speaks  of 
numerous  copies  •.  and  besides  this, 
he  says  :  non  nominiijus  tantnm  sep- 
tingeniorum  illuslrium,  std  el  a/u/uo 
modo  imaffinifjusj  and  gives  us  posi- 
tively to  understand  that  they  were 
Boregalerpottmlii.  Stmitistobe 
dtoabted  whether  it  eeaU  have  hem 
m  eogiATfais,  on  »  pUte  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  t»  such  an  in- 
▼cndon  would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
transitory.  Pliny  too  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  tcihnical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
sign ;  we  cannot  therefore  include 
copper-pUte  engraving  onder  tUiqtio 

Perbeps  these  oHquo  modo  ima- 
fine9  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
Ikehion,  or  painted  by  means  of  shab- 

loons,  or  something  similar  ;  \'or  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  nnifcrm  arabesques,  most  he  an- 
swered in  the  negstire.  Though  it 
would  not  be  impossible  ;  for  even  in 
the  f/rtfui  times  of  art,  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  of  methods  of 
abbreviating  labour  (compeitdiariasy 
Plio.  XXXV.  10,36.)  And  perhi^w 
we  mi|^t  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petvonius,  c.  9^  where  lie  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.  Quis  postea  ad  summam 
Thucydidis^quis  Ilpperidisad/ammm 
prot-egsil  i  ac  lie  carmen  quidomiuni 
colons  enituit  i  sed  omnia  quasi  eo^ 
ditn  cifio  pas  la  nnn  jxHuerunt  mque 
ad  seitcclulem  canescerc.  Pictura 
quoque  non  alium  ejrUum  feciif  post' 
qwm  JEgyptiafum  rnisdada  tmm 
magmm  ariU  oomptndiariom  invonii. 
Bat  in  that  esse  it  wonld  be  etrange^ 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintinga 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Uereulanenm 
and  Pompeii, 

*  Among  the  librarii  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  oommit  to  piq;>6r  his  own  poetical 
effosioiis,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giving  Chrcsimus  farther  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  maimer,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  studiis. 
OtcU.  Inter.  719  i  Suet.  Claud.  28. 
Ac  tuper  Am  (liberttM,  imxinie  m- 
pexit)  PotffH^m  a  tht^  fui  tttpe 
mUr  duot  Ccntulet  ambulabai.  We 
see  deiiiy  what  their  butiiu  ss  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  xvi.  21.  Peio  a  te^  ui  qttam 
celerrime  iihrarius  mihi  mittatur^ 
mn.rinir  ^/uiifctn  Graci43 ;  vtullnm 
enim  mihi  enpitur  opera  emcriben- 
dit  hypomnematit.  Best  adapted  for 
thU  purpose  were  the  moiarii^  raxv- 
7pi{^ot,  vnttuoypd^oty  who  wrote  by 
nme  of  merits,  iii  inifi9im»'~'iiht 
•hort-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Rome  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  {Cat. 
Mill,  23)  calls  Cicero,  and  Dio.  Cass. 
Lv.  7»  MvceDes,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodoms,  1. 91,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  Ibaador  of  Techygnkphy,  nd  tlie 
frecdmen  of  Cicero  and  M«cenas, 
Tin  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
Oellius,  xvii,  II,  speaks  not  of  Steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Cesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus.  In  his  epistolia 
qmikmidam  In  JSoeit  moemunHur  H' 

ajflUbamm^  qm»  tu  puiet  puiUu 

Incondite ;  nam  fferba  €S  ki$  M»rU 
trnfid  n'Ma  postunt.    Erai  auiem 

rnnrpnlum  infer  con  clnudcHtinvm  dc 
commutando  situ  literarum,  itt  in 
tcripto  quiiJkm  alia  (tfii  locum  et 
nomen  teneret,  sed  in  Uyendo  locus 


cuit/uc  suus  ct  potcslas  rcstitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  oar  eiiortiiaiid  writing,  and  to  that 
Pliny  aUudes  when  he  calls  Casar  the 
inventor  of  it.  W1ien»howevei^  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Att.  xiii.  21}  Quod  ad  t$ 
de  decern  legatis  scripsi,  parum  intel- 
lexli,  credo  quia  Sid  (r^fieiwv  scrip- 
serum  ;  wc  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  cipher-writing^  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  iiguratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  whidi  Cicero  was 
accustomed  to  nudce  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  markt  which  the  noloHi 
made  use  of,  weTO  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  {hcnoUtTinmmnm*  Matt, 
xiv.  208,  Notarius— 
Cummt  vcftNt  licet;  numos  «tt  velocior 
mis: 

Noodum  lingua  Miun,  daatia  poei^t 

opus. 

Seneca,  Epist.  90.  Quid  terbwrum 
notas,  tpi'ifiits  quamvis  citata  erci- 
pitur  oiiitut,  el  celcritutcm  lint/tid 
manug  scquitur  ;  Orell.  Inscr.  28/0, 
and  Manil.  iv.  IU7  : 
Hie  cC  serlptor  crlt  vsloxi  cut  liiHa  vcilNni 
est. 

Quique  nnx\<  Unfttaa  lopml;  ainliDi|tte 

Exdplst  loQfH  nova  pir  conpMidIa  voflSk 
The  elder  Pliny  had  hhnaelf  a 
nutmtnu  hy  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly: 

Ep.  iii.  6.  (in  itinere)  ad  lattu  fie- 

tariuM  cum  libro  ct  pugillaribus^  cujus 
mnnus  hieme  manicis  municbanttir, 
ut  ne  c(vli  quidcvi  nsjteritoi  uilum 
I  studii  tempos  eripercL 
I  » 

2—5 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other^  m  order  to  pkoe  on  it 
his  book  or  tablets.    '  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  nune, 

Phaadrus/  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  '  I  will  not  set  oat  UU 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
tarems  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundua 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.'  'He  under- 
stands his  advantage,'  said  Phaidrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar-wood  chest.  '  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  £legies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  yon  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Rome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

*  Who  knows  ?'  said  Gallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lycoris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third' ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^  But  lookT  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  *  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilicua,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then, 
and  write.' 

Ph£edrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.    '  No,'  said 


*  MaLTtial  had  to  bear  this  impu- 
totioQ  more  thau  one*.   See  ii.  77, 


Ui  89,  vi.  66. 


^  Murtial,  ii.  B.  See  the  £xcur< 
sua,  The  liookselUr, 
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Gallus,  '  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbrevlatioiu,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters.'  Phftdrus 

obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation  r 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book  !  why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 

Abroad,  wliile  thou  may'st  safely  stay  at  home  ? 

E'en  amonj?  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtful  praise, 

What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world's  proud  gaze« 

And  nostril  curl'd  and  supeixilious  sneer  1 

Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 

"What !  though  no  L,n-oKs  ])k'beiun  forui  be  thine. 

Though  trac'd  with  cuuning  hand  thy  letters  slune; 

Though  Tyrian  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow. 

And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edges  glow. 

Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-learned  wights? 

To  grace  the  shelves  of  l*hu?bus'  satellites? 

Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praiB'd,  caress 'd. 

And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west? 

Vain  hope !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 

A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 

Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne, 

Then,  greas'd  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 

Tve  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 

Your  Ciceros,  extoll'd  beyond  tlicir  due. 

To  pepper-pokes  consigned,  and  bags  for  salt, 

Not  Attic :  that  they  lack'd — their  only  faul^^ 

Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves; 

Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 

^Varn'd  by  such  great  examples^  shun  their  £ite. 

Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

Words  to  the  wmds!  still  struggling  to  be  free? 

Go,  but  when  ii^ured^  blame  thyself,  not  me^ 


'  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows  : 


Quo  prop«ra3,  taMM  Ubcr?  mak  noUquki 
hocpes 

MbK  tttto  eni  Ucat  cne  domir 
Quia  fiiror  est,  popuS  tunkUa  oppooafa 

rhonchiii, 

Ah!  vereor,  sociU  vix  placUura  virU? 


Contemtumque  paU,  nasoque  ferociter  unco 

buspcndi,  et  tristet  exUmuiae  nota<? 
An  ipila  pIcMam  vbaati  tna  duntt  papf- 
Tum, 

Et  nltct  aitiiid  litem  facta  manu ; 
Caodlda  quod  Tyilo  vclatur  pagina  fueo. 
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Fhtedrus  had  written  with  all  possible  rapidity ;  and  frora  . 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  iua  opinion 
of  tbis  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  oopy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll»  and  to  send  thithor  Philo- 
damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  be  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  coniidentaal  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Oallas  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.  Piiilodamus  brought  the  style,  the 
wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  Phndros, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 


PicUque  nigranu  coniua  ftonte  gem; 
Sarlnia  PhatbCM  ipCTas  haUtan  catarat, 

Et  fieri  doctli  carior  inde  \ir»«? 
OctUrique  finu  belle,  lepiduftque  vocari 

PonitBD,  et  toto  pluiimus  orbe  legl  ? 
Meqnfcfcmm,  hail  fctmi  tttmldttni»  enltn* 

que  siiperbum 
Accipiet  fumo  nigra  cuHtui  sua 
ItavibiH  «ut  uQctM  mignbia,  cuU%  talwN 

UtitAns  merces  unotiis  et  ipse  domum. 
VldimtMelatofl  nimium^nierttuque  Cnoces— 
Vera  loquor,  qiuunqiuun  prodigkm  Ic^ 

AtttMiIis,  aul  piperUCicerones  e«;sr  cucullfw, 
<)nodque  abeiat  tcxiptu  sal  Uroen  intua 
cnti 

Cordylsque  fere  madida  latuere  papyro^ 
Quidquld  et  Immundi  poacit  opella  coqui. 

8i  aapia,  exemplU  nooaitua,  liber,  utera  tantK 
£t  proprlo  noli  cautiior  mm  mala 

Ventia  verba  cadunt  PugMt  tuwB  bef 
licebit. 

I,  Aige,  ted  Iicsus  parce,  libeilc,  queri. 

The  joke  here  indulged  in,  of 
pahningthis  sportive  effusion  on  (Jal- 
lua,  must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 
sidered presumptuous.  Such  a  pov- 
•ecrl«  wold  ill  llMlf  be  nothing  un- 
common,  for  Homee^  1. 17,  llf  tpeaks 
to  hfo  iMwk  in  •  olmiUr  manner,  end 


in  Martial  more  such  warnings  are  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re* 
mark  or  two  in  defaieo  of  tho  test. 
In  V.  8^  I  havo  had  in  mj  ejre  Vhg. 
JSn,  ii.  197}  mviiMil  qmemquam  op. 
ponere  moriiy  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propcrl.  i.  17, 1 1,  is  also 
to  be  amended :  * 

An  poterU  sleds  mea  fata  re^wncre  ocelli% 
Ossaque  nulla  tuo  nostra  tcncre  sinu  ? 

Here  the  Cod.  optimus  Posthianiis^ 
or  Groninynnxis^  has  opponerr,  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be  :  mefalo  opponere^  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  rtpomf 
fata,  for  eomp<inere  funiu  or  omo,  is 
quite  impossible,  becanse  Pkopertiai 
does  not  hope  for  a  bnria).  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cauae 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dir». 
Should  one,  however,  be  offended  at 
I  the  opponere  rhonchis,  he  can  instead 
of  it  (jrt  tanti  est)  read  commiUtre. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attack  on 
Cieero  to  anytliing  clae  than  oaeleaa 
edition%  auch  aa  the  last  centnry  pro. 
dttcod  in  abundance. 
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Gallus  dictated.    Notifications  of  his  departure  to  his 
friends ;  invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa ;  ap- 
proyal  of  a  put-chase  of  some  statues  and  pictares,  which 
a  friend  in  Athena  had  made  for  him^;  recommendations 
of  one  friend  to  another  in  Alexandria;  sach  were  the 
quickly  dispatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence. 
Gallus  then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his 
own  hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce 
her  to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — for  he  felt 
too  well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be 
lasting,  whilst  distance  allowed  his  imaginadon  to  decorate 
reality  in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together 
under  the  same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love 
would  be  destroyed.    For  this  reason,  be  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Bai»,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire 
accomplished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much  Tinted 
watering-place  promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the 
near  proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able 
to  visit  each  other  frequently.    Many  men  would  no  doubt 
hare  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  aU  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flightj 
lihertina.    Gallus  however  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him*,  and  perhaps  Uie  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 

He  read  over  once  more  the  lettera  which  Fhilodamus 


*  CfcfPO  writes  in  •  diffincat  sense 

{ad  Fam.  yii.  23)  to  FftbittS  Oallus, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  instructive,  and  the  words,  Tn 
OMlem,  ignarus  instituti  mei,  quanti 
6go  g9nu$  omnino  signorum  omnium 
fson  mHtmo,  tanH  iffls  ^[uatutr  aut 
fmnqu€  swNpslsIf,  fiiUjr  ehafacterise 
Ciecro)*t  love  of  art*  The  olOect  le- 
pntentod  was  every  thing  to  him, 


and  his  ffermaihenm  and  Hermtru- 

kla  were  of  more  value  in  hiH  eyes 
than  the  most  charming  Bacch<c,  by 
the  master.hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  Atiic,  i.  4,  10. 

•  want  of  faith  rendered  fa- 
mons  by  the  tenth  E§logu$  of  Virgil, 
whieh  bears  the  name  of  Oallos: 
Uie  9ommH  umoru  Go^l,  ss  Virgil 
says. 
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had  written;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Gallus  drew  from  his 

finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  bj  the 
hand  of  Dioscoridcs,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad^ 
hering  to  it^®,  and  then  impressed  it  deepij  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
tabellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting 
its  shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was 
about  commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Gallus  had 
fixed  for  departure  ;  ho  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the 
apartment,  and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  tra- 
velling toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances  be^ 
tween  the  cuitomi  of  the  andenti  and 
onnclYet,  though  such  egreemcnt  it 
only  oAtonl.  We  too  breathe  oli 
the  ling  before  leeling  with  it.  Ovid 
sajn.  Amor.  ii.  15,  15,  were  he  the 
Tin::^  of  his  love  : 

Idem  ego,  ut  araiuM  poMem  ttgnsre  tmbellas 
N«ve  MUX  ctnm  itoMve  gcnuna  tfihat, 
Humida  tonaout  langam  priua  on  imeil*. 


These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles ; 
but  the  more  the  error  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancienti  quite  different 
from  onr  own  it  indulged  in,  the  more 
thould  aueh  minute  customs  be 
brought  forwaid,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  may  bring  thoee  timet 
nearer  to  our  own. 
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THE  JOURNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  ho  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  villa.  This  was  a  most 


■  The  mcMt  cdebnucd  road  of 
lulj,  yUk  AfiflMt  which  excited  the 
admiffttfon  evoi  of  ihoee  timei,  and 
the  remmins  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Silc.  ii.  2.  \'2,  ren'tna  v'uirum, 
was  Hr>t  niaile  troni  Ko.iic  lo  (^upua, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Ciccus,  about 
442,  A.U.C.    Procopius,  who  waa  an 
eye- witness,  struck  with  astonishmeot 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  BtUo  Goth,  i. 
14  z  'O  M  ( "B^Kiodpun)  Bui  t$«  Aorf* 
Pt»w  Hoy  dwrjye  to  arpaTevfia,  tijj/ 
'Ainrta¥  vi6u  dfpeis  iv  dpurrtpa, 
'Xvwtov  6  'Ptefinltau   uiraTo?  liniU' 
KOTtoi?  linnvrni^  irporcpov  tTroiijat 
Tf,  Kill  cTru3Vvp.!H>  irr'^fv.    'EfTTi  6k  i; 
'Airjrio   ooos  I'lpepuv   ircirrt  dv6pi 
cv^^tavM*   iK  'Paifttit   yap   affri}  iff 
Kawvnv  inixu,   thpot  3i  ivrt  rift 
Mov  rairttt  Bvov  dftd^at  Ivo  dk- 
XtjXait  ivtunUta  Uirai,   koI  i<mu 
fi^iof^c'  -TOffxAnrtiJi/  fid\i<rra,  rdvydp 
XiOoP  uTrairraj  fivktrijv  t<?  ovra  Kal 
^|}o'«t  nhXi^pdif,  in  X'^P^^  a\\»;9  fia- 
Kpdtf  oiJffj/v  Teptav  "Anrirto^  ivTav6a 
tvo^tVe"    TayTijv   yap   oij   Tfjs  yijff 
oi/oafifi   7reipvK€,     Xflovf   M  roht 
\i9avt    KoL  ^jiaXodt  ipyaadfie^ov, 
iyytavUmt  Ik       irroyt^  wcwwq/a^- 
yoff  it  ctXXitXpiNt  l^vpiitivw  oSTt  x<i^- 
icii»  JvTo«  o5t6  Ti  dWo  ifi(ie^\rjfi€Vov. 
ol  di  dXXiiXoiff  o'vTu  T€  d<T(pa\u>v 
j^yviiitmrai  Kol  fUfivKWtv,  ware  ori 


t^vtcavuf  iiXXf|Xoit,  i6j^aM  Tott  ipmci 
vapiyfpwrai,    Kai  xpovov  Tptfih/rot 
ovxvov  iri  oifTiat  dfid^at's  Te  iroX« 
\u79  Kai  Jft»Oiv  Siratri  diafSaToi  ye- 
vu^d'oi,  tv  t'iptpav  hxaTTrfv  uvre  t>}« 
dpp.upia'i    TTiti'Ta-rraai  oiaKtupiifTui, 
ovTe  TUfi  ai/Tuiif  ciat{t6upijvai  i)  /uti- 
ovi  y€ifio0ai  ^uyeir«o'ev,  ou  fiijv  ou2« 
Ttif  dftapvy^  Tt  dirofiaXiodat,  The 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  way  was  made  by  Appias 
five  days*  joutney  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  odicr,  and  was  built  of 
stone.,  such  aiis  used  for  mill  stones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  nei^h- 
boofiiood.  The  stones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  comers  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tural stone,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  n  wonderful  state 
of  preservation.  Procopius  assigns  to 
it  the  age  of  90U  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
reroarlcable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appisn  way  to  the  distance  between 
Rome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  still  it  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Brundusium.   All  accounts 
,  on  the  date  of  this  extension  appear  to 
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cbarmmg  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Gapua,  and  pre- 
sented  the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  llorace  observes,  to  quaff  bappj  oblivion  of 


be  vamiiig,  a&d  in  their  absenee  the 
meet  various  inppoeidotii  have  becD 

made.  Some  think  that  this  waa  done 
by  JuIiuH  Ca>sar,  altliough  he  gives 
no  tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
liand,  others  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  contintted  very  soon  after  Ap- 
piui,  and  reached  lo  Bmndusium  as 
early  at  the  eivil  war  between  Cesar 
aad  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Ponipey,  (in 
Cic.  Ait.  viii.  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Cicero  :  Censeo  via  Appia  iter  facieUy 
et  celeritcr  Brundusinm  renins. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  fonn  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con* 
tinned  fordier.  It  went  ftom  Rone 
by  Hoville,  Arida,  Forum  Appii, 
Terracina,Fundi,  Fonnitt,  Miniums, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Bcneventuni  ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  Canusium 
to  the  sea-coa»t,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium,  snd  Egnatia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  Mscenss  to 
Dnindaslnni,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  road  leadinjj  along  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
■ayst  Atfo  {iM)*  t^ia  fil» 

kKo—  ««XoS«n»  Jcal  AawtTMir  kuI 
X<uviTwy  fitxpi  HtveovtvTov'  ftp'  ft 
nita  'Eyva-riu  -KoXtt,  tWa  K<Xta,  xal 


ii  M  Sid  Tdpmrrot  fOKfbv  lir  dpwr€- 
pa.  "Osw  M  fuSt  4ttfyttt  w«pMe» 

KeKXevvaim  »j  'Ainr/a  Xeyoftetnt 
a/iaf»/XoTov  fiaWoV         TawTif  ii 

iroXcs  Oi'pta  Tf  Kal  Ovevov.rtn ,  t;  u^v 
ficTa^i)  'VdpavTov  Kai  lipfi^TccrinV  »/ 

vitav,    SvfifidkXovtri       dpi^tot  Kara 

Tov  Bp09Twto¥.  TobmSBw  d* 

ttd  Kaud/ov  Kai  KaXa-riav,  koX  Ka- 
TTvm  Kal  KaviX'ivov  /uex/M  ZuHNWor* 
<rr\^'  Ta  i'  euditvie  et^t/xat.  (B.  V. 
C.  3.)  H  'iraad  ttrTJM  'Pa»/«tj? 
civ  \\pevT€<jiov  ^'i\ia  T^' .  In  another 
passage  Strabo  says,  v.  3:  'Ei/Tuuda 
ik  W¥Uirr€i  Tri  BaXaT^ti  trpirrow  ij 
'Aintlrn  hioi,  icrrptope^tj  p.kw  ihrd  TTft 
*PiB|ii|v  fi^Xf"  B/»crrfw((w,  wXeSeroy 
d*  ^mtofkivn'  TaMT  d*  iwl  doXarrff  wid* 
Xttav  TOVTtav  iipairrofUvri  povov,  Trjt 
Ttf  TapuKivijif  Kal  tmv  t^l^fjiy  4e^* 
pitou  piv  Kai  Mii/-rowpmj«  Kal  Sivou- 
f(Tny)<i  Kdi  TUiV  ia^dTuyv  T  ipamro^  Tf 
Kal  UpeirTftTuw.  We  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  nsmod  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  whidi  led  by  way  of 
Venusis.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundustum,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotutium.  Rubi, 
Barium,  and  Gnatia,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  MsKcnas 
shaold  have  dioeen  tbeioato  thnMigh 
the  Apnlian  hills.  If  the  more  eon* 
venient  Appisn  way  led  to  Bmn« 
dusium ;  and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  distarbbg  cares  of  life.  The  UUer»  maimed  by  mx 
stalwart  Synan  sUres,  whose  light-red  liTerj  dtstinginshed 

them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
Vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  G alius  intended  to 
travel  before  night-fidl  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forom  Appii,  was  waiting  oateide  the  dty,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Gamcenad'.    He  had  meanwhile  donned 


Utcr.  The  wgtmicnt  addaced  flmn 
(^eoo  pwvct  notMBg ;  fyt  Pompejr 
could  ttiU  haw  adviiied  Cieero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  Cand  iu»t  the 
JLiatina)  as  far  as  it  went. 

Strabo,  however,  secmn  by  the 
#Drds  TvvifT€ut)ev  6'  »;Ofj  fiiyjii  t»jv 
'Ptofiriv  'Ainria  KaXelraiy  to  mean 
thai  onlf  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  Rome,  was  eaUed  Via  Appia  ^  and 
aa  Procopius  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  betveen  Rome  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Bnmdosimn  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
might  always  specially  bear  the  name. 
Livy  says,  x.  23  :  Eodem  ajino  Cn. 
ei  Q.  Ot/ulnii  ad.  cur.  aliquot  faine- 
ra4oribwt  diem  dixeruntf  quorum  bo- 
wk muUatit  ce  go  quod  in  ptMieum 
rmUuhm  Mt  itmUam  ttuco  quadrato 
u  Capena  porta  odMarHioiraveruntf 
and  e.  Z.  47 :  Damnatis  aliquot pecua- 
rUi  via  a  Afartis  silice  ad  BomUaOf 
prrstrata  est.  From  whence  some 
conclude  that  ilie  Appian  way  wa^ 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built 
ne^ly  twenty  years.  Of  the  former 
portion,  wo  lead  in  Liv.  xxxviii.  28, 
eiofli  HRee  ottmendam  a  porta  C«- 
pena  ad  MartU  loeavertaU,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  tiU 
M,  and  previous  to  then ,  only  the  se- 
mUa,mtrouott.  Still,  the  Via  Appia 


ia  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Han  alluded  to 
hero,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sidewarda*  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
pa.s$ages  we  have  siiice  aterncre,  to 
pave,  which  ia  very  different  from /ap<> 
do  otemaro^  to  lay  with  slabi ;  and  the 
expnssion  does  not  thorefore  suit  the 
Appian  way,  for  it  waa  certainly  laid 
with  hewn  slabs,  not  tqmure,  but  of 
irregular  form,  the  corners  of  which 
fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  similarly 
perhaps  to  the  Cyclopian  walls.  On 
both  sides  there  was  a  higher  border, 
margoj  on  which  were  placed,  alter- 
nately, scats  and  milestones,  but  this 
waa  donbtlesi  a  later  addition*  and  ia 
so  called  in  Liv.  zli.SJ:  Centovao 
VMS  ttomondat  oUke  in  Urbe,  gta^ 
rea  extra  wbem  ntiOruMdoi  auir- 
ginanda*que  primi  omnium  locave^ 
rant.  The  primi  omniiiai  refers  only 
to  jnar^'nore. 

'  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  Vallis  figeriae,  waa 
the  Locos  Cemeraarum,  also  caUed 
simply  Camceoie.  The  scholiast  on 
Juven.  Sai,  UL  10,  says,  StoHt  mt. 
pectansi  rhedam^  ubi  solent  Proeois- 
sules  jurare  in  via  Apptn  (id  par- 
tarn  Capenam,  L  e.  od  C  amaena*,  and 
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his  traveUing  ahoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  travelling,  the  pcenula.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Ghresimns; 

a  number  of  slaves  were  dispatched  bttbro  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  lullow  after ;  those  only 
wdio  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  leas  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation^. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  Uc-^ 
tiea;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  brmg 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Mart.  ii.  I),  15  : 

Et  cum  currere  (Ubea«  Bovillaa, 
Interjun^cre  quu;ris  ad  Caiiucnas. 

CiaJlus  is  made  to  go  through  the 
eitj  lo  the  leetica,  while  the  carriages 
wait  ad  Cammmu,  on  account  of 
doubts  whether  it  wai  aUowcd  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carriage 
through  the  ittoets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forhaU  travellers  to  drive  through  the 
towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage.  SueL 
Claud.  25. 

In  Jut.  iii.  Umhricius,  aud  pro- 
bably hia  whole  family  also^  enter  the 
rheda  outside  the  towni 

Bad  dum  tola  domuifliedaeomponltur  una, 
Atbttitit  ad  velaiti  SKittiindldMnqne  Cape- 
nam. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 
riage had  waited  outside  the  gate, 
not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  worda 
at  the  end  of  the  Satire  : 
Sed  juraenta  vucant,  et  »ol  inclinat:  eundum 

Nam  mihi  eoounots  Jsmdodom  antttto  viiia 
▲dnuiu 

*  Such  delays  In  the  departure  on 
a  jottioey  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon.  Pkuaides,  in  Plant  Mil,  ir. 
7, 9,  says  t 

Mulier  profct'to  nata  est  ex  ipsa  mora. 
Nam  quaevU  alia,  que  mora  est  leque,  mora 
IClnor  ea  vktetur,  quam  que  propter  mulle- 
rcin  C>t> 

I^Iilo  too  says,  in  the  preceding 

scene:  Poullispcr  dum  se  »<j*or.  Hi 
Jiif  comparat,  commoratus  e*l. 
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always  full,  presented  tihe  most  motley  throng,  and  the 

greatest  bustle  ;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  commenced*,  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Wliilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
ayocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry* 
ing  to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  bmlder 
was  dispatcliing,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
anew  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted*; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  oompletion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  wiUi  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  thmr  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets^  suspended  on  cither  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city  ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  1)y  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Subura,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  th^  miser- 
able trade.    Some  from  the  region  beyond  the  Tiber 


*  Sexfa  qtties  lassUyf-Ays  3Iartial, 
iv.  H  ;  and  (luring  this  lime  the  me- 
rcnda, or  ]/riinfIiuin^'w&&  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  Meais,  The 
maoj  idle  penons  who  lived  at  Rome 
even  then,  and  moce  nnmenratly  af* 
tenraidt,  and  themultitade  of  tlavee, 
who  also  did  not  fail  in  the  tapere  ad 
ffgtdMim,  no  donbk  betook  themselves 
to  the  various  taberna:  at  this  period. 
See  the  £xcuxau«  oa  Tk4  Tavern*. 

*  The  bustle  and  hurry  in  the 
streets  of  Hume,  arc  described  in  live- 
ly coloufs  by  Uotaee  and  Juvenal. 
The  liiit,  Epitt.  it.  S.  73: 

Fesdoit  odldiis  maUa  ftnilliqut  rsdcmtor ; 
Tocquct  nunc  Ispldsm,  nnne  logcos  maeblaa 

tignum ; 

Tristia  robtistk  luctantur  funera  plauitrU ; 
Bae  nUoM  ftoglt  c»la»  bac  lutulents  lult 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  245: 

fcrit  hie  cubito,  ferit  atsete  dura 
Alter,  at  hie  lignum  capiti  inautlt.  IDs  ma* 
trctaiD. 

pfnguKi  cnir\  luto}  pUmU  moE  undique 
magna 

Ckleor,  et  laAgltodavus  mlhl  lalUtislianL 
And  Ui.  364,  in  accordance  with  Ho- 
raeei  * 

—  modo  longa  coruscat 
Sarraco  vcnicnte  able*  at  que  altera  pinum 
Flauatra  vehunt,  nutani  altc,  populoque 
mtaumtur. 

Nam  d  inoenbttit,  qui  6a>a  L!gii«tica  portnt 
Axfa,  et  cverMMB  lUdit  super  agmina  mon« 
tem, 

Quid  sttpvot  4e  oorporibua? 

*  In  thia  manner  mules  and  asset 
were  laden,  and  this  is  what  Petron. 

c.  31,  means  by  bUoeeium,  Comp. 
Apui.  Met.  ix. 
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offered  matches^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  ezehange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money ;  otbers  carried  boiled  peas 

and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  chiss  for  an  as, 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook'*s  boy,  who  with  a  loud  Toioe^  cried 
smoking  sansages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  famiharly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme ^  painted  in  largo  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  The  profetslon  of  thlt  people 
was  probably  not  more  nsjtectable 

than  that  pursued  by  our  chiffoniers  ; 
they  sold  matches,  sulphurata,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  tranM  Ti- 
b&rim,  generally  th«  ftbodo  of  tlie 
loweet  dMi.  Matt  i.  42:  Tram* 
HbtrinuM  omftiilalor,  qui  poiUnHa 
tulphuraia  fraetU  permutai  vUrgU ; 
Stat.  SUv,  i.  6,  77 :  Piebs  qu<r.  com- 
minutis  permntat  vUreis  grepah  sul- 
phur. They  cried  their  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  o7,  W.  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
(me  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the  sul- 
phwrm^  lipput  ituiUair  murett  Is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Raperti  ad  Ju» 
ttfiMil.  48. 

*  As  among  us  the  plays  at  the 
theatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancientH  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
(profframmata)  in  public  and  fre- 
qnented  plaeei.  Several  mchinscri p. 
lione  have  been  discorered  at  Pompei  i . 
See  Mns.  Boib.  L-p,  4t  A,  SuetiU 
eerii  adilis  familia  gladiatoria  pug- 
nabU  P^mpeUM  tr„  K,  Junias,  tw- 


natio  et  vela  trunti  in  li.  p.  7  ia  one 
of  still  greater  value  :  Dedicaiione 

 arum  muneris  Cn.  Alii  y^igidii 

Mai  venatio,  athleta^  sparsionrs , 

vela  erunt.  For  others,  ^ce  GcU's 
Pompeiaua,  in  several  places  j  Orcll. 
Inter,  i.  2556,  2od9.  In  the  saiue 
ttauier.  eltlMr  by  meana  of  the  fMSO, 
or  Inscriptions  on  the  waUa,  or  by 
writing  on  n  tablet  hung  ont  of  doon, 
private  persons  made  Icnown  when 
they  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4,  7^^ : 

Certum  est,  praH.>onum  Jubere  jam  quantum 

est  conduder, 
QpA  ilism  invMliACBt,  qel  tnvmlaiit. 

And  Metuteh*  v.  9,  IKI,  when  Me«se- 
nio,  as  prtteOf  amMmnees  die  anetion 

of  Jtfenaechnius.  But  a  special  pas* 
sage  is  Petr.  U7 :  Inirat  $tahulum 
pra  CO  cum  servo  publico,  aliaque  sane 
modica  frequentia.,  fncevique  fumo^ 
sam  mngis  qunm  lucidam  quassans 
hac  proclamamt ;  Puer  in  balneo 
paulio  ante  aberravit  annorum  dfron 
XVI.,  crispusy  moUis,  fofmo&OM^  MO- 
fiiln«  GilWi;  ei  fvlf  mm  fwdtfnv. 
out  eomrnomtrare  ifohurit,  aedpiei 
nummos  mille.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  loeut  dassiout  in  Prop. 
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building,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  ooTered  with  an  awmng — ^but  every  where  the  lower 
daases,  old  and  yoiing,  were  hurrying  to  the  thenmpoUa 
and  oooikshopB,  to  obtain  each  1^  wonted  seat*  and  to 
drink  fcyr  breakfast,  aooording  to  ehoice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  ^vliich  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow,  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  22,  where  a  letter  1ms  been 
lost: 

I  puer,  et  citus  hccaliqua  propone  columna ; 
Et  dominum  Etguilm  tcribe  habitare  tu- 

and  Dig.  zlyii.9,4S:  SOeni  pieH- 
hoe  t&am  fudtrtf  mt  IMitm 


The  V€la  mentioned  in  both  the 
announcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conveni- 
ence was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  ▲.u.c.  Gti3. 
Plin.  xix,  1,  6:  PoMtea  in  thmOm 
umhramftotre,  quod  primui 

vela  pHmiu  in  theatrit  duaisse  tra» 
dUur  Lentulus  Spinther  Apoilina- 
rUtus  luriis.  Max  Cessar  Dictator 
totum  forum  Romanum  intcxit,  &ic. 
Lucret.  t?.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
torn  : 

£(  migo  iaciunt  id  lutea  ruMaciue  vela. 

Hi 


tanL 

('olourcd  cloth?^  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further  ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  caeli 
siellala  per  rudent&s  inn  «lfMi  lis 
wmphiUkmtro pHncipi§Nw§mi§,  The 
tpmmimm  muMiOMd  in  the  iceond 
pragnmnM»08BiiMid  inbetprinkUng 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
sences, as  saftron,  crocus,  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effect- 
ed by  meant  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  wm  tluown  ae  horn  the  jeta 
of  a  ftnmtain.  Sen.  Epiit.  90t  Utrwrn 
tandtmsapientiorem  putas,  qui  im»$» 
nity  quern  ad  wtodwn  in  immensam 
altUudinem  erocum  lateniibtu  JUtuiie 
exprimnt  i  Sen.  Quast.  Nat.  ii.  9 : 
Numquid  dubitas^  quin  hparsio  ilia, 
qua  ex  fundamentis  media:  arena 
crescent  in  summam  altitudinem  am- 
phithemiri  pervenit,  cum  ifUemUme 
aqua  JUU  $  This  took  place  jnst  the 
same  In  a  icgnlar  thoatM,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  wm% 
besprinkled.  Ucnce  Martial  sajrs,  t. 


-•ll  . 


Hoe,  rogo,  non  latttus,  qum  mbro  pulpHa 

ntmbo 

Spargm^  etefllmpsnBsdiiiMecroeo? 
sad  liMeo,  mmadm^a  enco  put- 
pita,  axe  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Ampkiik.  c.  IS.  Eeseaece  and 

flowers  were  lained  down  in  the  tri' 
clinia  also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet, 
Ner.  31  ;  comp.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  see 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  104 : 
Tunc  neque  mannoKo  pendebant  Ttla  thea- 

Hae  ftMMt  li«elto  pelpMs  mlm  enco. 
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ing  them  up*,  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastrj-cooks, 
but  above  all  yintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  you  might  eren  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
wliich  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lectica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  praamhulo  to  got  well  through;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  bemg  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^*,  a  cua- 


'  The /afr^rn<9  built  up  against  the 
hornet  had,  by  degrees,  so  Danowed 
the  ttneti,  that  Domitlaii  cauied  a 
deeiee  to  be  iaraed  agafaiat  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  bouse.  Martial,  hia  ever.ready 
flatterer,  has  airo  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  61)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  streets  : 

Abstuiermt  toCam  tcmerahus  institor  urbem, 

Inqut  mo  aollum  Hnilne  IIimb  arat 
Jus«isti  tenups,  Germanirc.  crescere  Ticoi; 

£t  inodo  qu«  fucrat  semita,  facta  m  ett. 
Nulla  caMnatls  pOa  «t  pnBdncU  lafcnU. 

Nae  pnecor  niatto  eo^ur  tia  Into. 
Stringitur  In  denu  nec  caeca  novacula  turba, 

Occupat  aut  toCat  nigra  popina  viaa. 
Tooaar,  eanpo^  eoquui,  lantas  Ma  Hmtna 
•errant 

Nunc  Eoaaa  est;  Quper  magna  triierna  fUit. 
We  see  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  tabernce,  but  also  be- 
fore them:  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, whidi  were  fastened  by  chains 
to  prevent  their  heing  purloined,  and 
la  ihia  manner,  perhaps,  it  vonid  he 


more  correct  to  interpret  the  cateruUm 
iabema  in  Jut.  iiL  8S4,  which  Ru- 
perii  explains  by  caieniM  Jlrmmla. 

JBfffkiffert  Smimium  est  batia- 
tiones^  is  the  ^acnlntion  of  Martial, 

xi.  9R,  who  censures  this  very  disa- 
greeable habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  salu- 
tatin^  but  at  every  meeting  in  the 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
nnmher  of  liiaaea,  not  onlj  htm  near 
acquaintance,  but  from  eretyooewho 
deaired  to  ahew  hia  attachment,  WBom$ 
whom  there  were  often  moatha  not  eo 
clean  as  they  might  be.  Martial,  xii. 
59,  says  of  one  who  liad  reUimed  10 
Aome  after  long  absence: 

Te  viclnla  tntn.  te  pilosis 
Hircoao  prcmit  oaculo  colonus. 
Rtaie  iMtat  tiU  lax  lor,  tada  ftaSo^ 
Hloe  wlor  modo  pellc  tmiata, 
Hinc  menti  dominuR  pediculosi,  he. 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 
wished  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 
this  custom,  issued  an  edict  against 
it,  (8ueL  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  not  ap. 
pear  to  have  dono  much  good,  aa  the 
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torn  which  of  late  liad  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  from  eyery  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  months  of  persons  for  whom 
eren  the  nomenclaior  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  under  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  e^nes 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  eairied 

over  it^^,  were  always  hanging.    At  a  short  distance  from 


costom  oonciniiid  t  in  winter  only  it 
was  improper  to  amioj  another  witb 
one's  cold  lipt,  on  which  the  dame 
poet  also  giTft  nt  A  Jocular  epigram 

(vii.  9o) : 

Bninia  o«t,  et  riget  horridiu  DaeiinlMr* 
Audc*  tu  tAmen  otrulo  nivali 
Oimct  oinittt  Mae  «t  Mm  tCBm 
Bt  totam,  Uae^  bMUoa  Romani. 

Ho  does  aoft  give  a  very  much  over* 
drawn  picture  when  he  says.  lAv'idn 
narif/UH  raninis  tifpendet  glacies ; 
and  thence  concludes  with  this  eahor- 
talion  : 

iiibcrnas,  Lin^  baciationcs 

In  OMBsna  sqp»  dlflhns  AiaUtia. 

Cf.  Lips.  d€  OteuHset 

II  This  actually  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Bencf.  \.  3: 
Quemadmodum  nomcnclalori  memo- 
riie  loco  audncin  est,  et  ruirunt/ue 
nomen  nan  potest  reddere,  imponitm 
So  also  Epist.  27 :  Veins  nommebh. 
tor,  qui  nimina  nom  r§d^  ttd  Im- 

pOfN'l. 

The  Porta  Cnprna  in  the  fir>t 
region,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
jMtinn,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  tbo  XDOtt  ao^  m  tbo  i<r- 
Mf MA  aad  TOmrOm  dorived  theif 


namet  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.    In  Juven.  iii.  10^  it  is 
called  the  moiat  gate: 
aabstitit  a<l  veteresaransb  madidaiiiqut  Ca- 

IH'natu. 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  thereupon  : 
ideo  quia  supra  cam  aqu*£  ductus  est, 
qutm  ntmc  appellant  arcum  ^iMm* 
tern,  Ruperti  it  wrong  dierefore  in 
sajring,  AiH  portom  reeHui  ita  dh* 
tarn  puimU  afontibuM,  ^ui  iM  eronl, 
und0  9t  Fontinalis  voeabatur;  tot 
how  can  we  refer  the  paanage  in  Mar* 
tial,  iii.  47, 

CiiKna  grandi  porta  qua  pUiit  gutta. 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity  ?  We 
have  the  similar  deMgnation  (iv.  18) 
where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  vicina  iiiuit  VipsanU  porta  eotimmto 
St  nadtt  awMao  lubrfcut  tmbit  lapis. 

The  Pordcua  Vipaana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Cspena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  meant,  (Comp.  Donai. 
de  Urb.  Horn.  iii.  17.  l"  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  6,  2»I,  two  especial  prome- 
nades are  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whcdior 
the  Columns  Vipsana  were  tbeweU- 
known  Pordeua  Agrfppc);  bnt  at  all 
eventa  the  icicle  baa  nothing  to  do 
widi  die  liMintaiBi,  and  if  n  Ports 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Camoonao,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  pUorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  iiieoin- 
patible  with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  aooofding  to  which 
the  trayellera  were  to  ayail  themselTCs  of  the  next  nigbt 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels,  and  rich  silver 
moontmgs,  still  the  body  was  ornameiited  with  beautiiiilljr 
wrought  foliage  in  bronie,  and  Medusa's  head8»  of  the  same 
metal,  peeped  firom  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place,  but  the  seats,  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  notarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master  ^^  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable petorrita,  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
runners,  girt  np  high,  flying  along  before  the  earriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments     along  the  queen  of 


WM  piuem,  it  might  itm  be  the  Cft- 
peoft;  <m  the  contrary,  we  might  fa- 
ther faocf  •  iimilitttde  with  the  meia 
sudanSf  were  there  not  other  grounds 
egainat  it.  Cf.  Fnmtin.  de  Agu^d. 
19. 

"  Liptius  (Elect,  ii.  2)  has  shewn 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  Romans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  the  assem. 
bliea  of  the  gods,  Minerva  took  this 


pUee.  Hot.  OA  L  If,  ISt  ptvMbmu 

That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  Seneca,  £put.  72.  • 
dam  enim  tunt,  qtuc  po$n*  et  in  euio 
§9Hbtr0  /  bnt  this  ii  explicitly  lelaied 
of  the  elder  Pliny.  Vhu,SpitL0L9i, 
Cr.  Pint  Citt,  17. 

On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roadB,sec  the  £x- 
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roads,  which,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  G alius  was  in  the  most 
oheerfttl  hnmoiir.  The  eTerlMtbg  biuUe  and  monotoiiy 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him»  and  before  him 
was  the  expeetation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mindy  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Borne,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lyeoris  too 
must  soon  arrire  at  the  bath,  «id  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Gallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  obsenre,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  eippus  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lor  viaUsp  to  iuToke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  yipor  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
— ^a  sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey, 


eurtas  on  The  TomU.  On  the  Vi« 
Appia  thej  wen  jtrf  naiiieimii.  Ic 
U  qbHj  necemiy  to  nmember  irhftt 
Cictfo^  Tu»p,  i*  7»  Mya<  iu  §gre9'' 
$m  porta  Capena,  cum  Calatiniy 
Seipionum,  Serviliarum,  Metellorum, 
sepulrhra  mdes,  miseros  putas  illos  9 
The  Columbarium  lib.  et  scrv.  Ltviic 
AugtuUt  aiid  maDjr  others,  were  also 
there. 

It  is  wett  known  how  mnch 
tht  Mieiinii  ngvdcd  raeb  omenB. 
Among  the  opptiltiono  which  could 


deter  %  pcnon  from  prosecuting  « 
joamej,  Honoe  nomeo  the  oow, 
CM.  lU.  S7.  IS,  with  whidi  con. 
peio  the  panage  ftom  Virg.  i. 
18: 

Sope  MMm  eeire  pwdlilt  Ob  iSte  eonls. 

"  This  warning  before  a  journey 
is  aUo  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
Ode  just  referred  to  : 


Bumpat  et  Mrpsns  iter  iostltutuxn. 
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had  GaDiu  been  a  belierer  in  the  ngnifioancj  of  meh 

signs.  He  did  not  however  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dojection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbourmg  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
plearare  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
propertieB  would  yield  him;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  inyolontarily 
uttered,  Tliat  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance'*.** 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  £ovill»^, 
where  the  traveUer  nsnallj  made  his  first  halt»  were  soon 
reached:  but  it  was  too  early  for  Oallns  to  stop»  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  plaoe  was  any  thing  bat 
inviting :  therefore  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  five 
milliaria  further,  to  the  more  important  littlo  town  of 
Aricia.  There  ihey  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
ontside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  thdr  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


"  The  beratifiil  Oraek  |miv«il>, 
IloXXii  lurti^h  irAft  ic^Xcicm  neol  x«^- 

was  rendered  somewhat  more  prottl* 
cally  by  the  less  refined  Romant : 
Inler  os  rt  ojfam  multa  interveiltfV 
poMsunt,  bee  GeU.  xiii.  IJ* 

Boi'ilUy  at  the  tenth  mile- 
stone ;  according  to  Geirs  T'opo- 
graphy  q/Rome,  bejood  the  tweUtb ; 
and  to  the  icholiaet  on  Pert.  vi.  M, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  GeU*e  tappo. 
•ition  rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  Coriol.  29,  BJXXas  -rif- 
\tv  oh  -rrXfluvK  (rraSiovi  t\axof  air- 
txov<Tav  Tijs  'Pu»,u»)«,  is  to  be  read, 
BoiWai.  It  might  appear  odd  that 
the  piece  le  celled  by  the  poete  enA- 


uritmuM.  Ovid.  F«tl.  iU.  SS?  t 
OitambuitaiikqiuBdainftilt  AiiaaBoTtlUi. 

Prop.  iv.  1,  83 : 

hnt  it  hee  elieed j  been  lemerkcd,  on 
Fior,  L  II,  that  Tibur  wee  jut  in 
like  menncr  tormcd  ntburbamm. 

Whether  this  society  of  beggars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  (iallus 
at  Aricia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  tizth  mileiton^  end  celebnted 
fbr  the  gio?e  of  Diana,  I  wiU  not 
ventore  to  detenninOi  Joven.  It.  117, 

IHgnus  AikliMM  4|ttl  nMndlceM  ed  asai. 

mentions  them,  and  Martial  often, 
ee  where  he  foye  of  a  ftmily  ehang* 
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by  their  daily  earnings  of  polenta,  peas,  and  vinegar-water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existenoe.  Gallua  was  al- 
ready well  aoqnainted  with  the  imporianity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lagarom  and  lepras,  who  now,  hastily 

hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  voci- 
ferously demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bag-full  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  hur,  or  cast  a  servile 
kks  of  the  hand  to  the  rhetkt,  as  it  sped  quiddy  towards 
the  town»*. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Galhis 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
oooarion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  pasring  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  aocommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses were  allowed  tlieir  rest  at  a  crib- 


ing  lu  abode,  and  eatrjing  its  dirty 
chatteb; 

Jlignre  dlfiuu  m>Ww>  Atlotanttn* 
So  the  father  of  Lslia  it  oUkd,  z.  68, 

nuru<i  Aricina  do  reghHMpetW; 

ii.  19,  alliules  to  this, 

Aricino  con  viva  recumbere  clivo ; 

and  in  a  similar  sense  be  wishes  ao 

indiscreet  poet,  x.  5,  3, 

Erret  per  urbcm  pooUs  SSSlil  et  cilvi, 
InMfque  laneoi  ultfinas  fagatoris 

Oret  caninas  panU  Improbi  bucaw. 

On  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Juveniil,  the  sc))oliast  remarks  :  Qui 
ad  p4trl(nn  Aricinam,  sive  ad  cl'tvum 
mendicaret  inter  Judtcos,  qui  ad 
Afiehm  iraiuigrmt  tx  urbe  mM, 
NevertheleM  in  none  of  the  paeeagcs 
is  there  any  hint  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (who  are  also  to  be  under- 
stood under  this  name)  are  meant ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  c/ifi  are  desig- 
nated as  the  haunts  of  beggars  gene- 
rally. Yet  the  freqncnt  mentloii  of 
the  b«S8*n    the  elimu  Ariehtm  ii 


Roman  heggars,  ierafficientlyattange, 
if  we  are  really  to  tuppoee  it  to  have 

been  at  Aricia  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  this  name.  Besides,  the  beggars 
chiefly  haunted  the  bridges,  (!*ee  Ku* 
perti  adJuven.  iv.  116^  xiv.  134,)  and 
the  gatea.  PUnt.  Capi,  i.  1,  21 ; 
Iieextiapoitam  trlfmlaemadMceuai  Sett, 
and  Trin.  iL  4»  91, 

Pol  opinor  afflnis  rata  «dcs  iiniMdlt 
Pater  com  ftnque  vanltt,  in  porta  art  locus. 

So  I  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  iv.  118,  which  follow  imme* 
diatdy  tiie  above  quoted  t 

naadaqpie  dma*  Jacttnt  Ma  riiedtt. 
It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
beggar  sends  after  the  carriage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

■*  InUrjungere  if  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  nnyoked  the  ani- 
mali  at  noon,  or  any  other  timo»  to 
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full  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  sach  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  Uie  more 
adyisable  to  take  his  prandium  there^  although  hte  in  the 

day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  niglit ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshlj- 
boiled  lacertce,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting :  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  aqparagus,  the  noTor-fiuling 
laduea,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
peloridie  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  break^ist  with 
Lentulus,  which  he  liad  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
v(Uiean  extraction  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falemian,  and  the  mulsum  was  deddedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  I  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
ooane  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Arida,  past  Tree 
Tabenue  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  be^  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii 


allow  than  to  tako  rcit,  and  for  bait. 
MarLUi.S7,6{ 

Exanitque  die*,  ct  hon  lasMt 
Interjungit  equat  mcridiana. 

So  aUo,  ii.  6,  16, 

Et  cum  currere  debcM  BovilUi, 
Incciiunfcrt  quark  ad  CuMnuM. 

FonuD  Appii,  ft  Utdo  town  o- 


bout  forty-three  miiUmriu  ftom  Rome, 
where  the  PoDtiDO  marshes  had  al* 

ready  commenced,  and  from  whence 
there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  milliaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Terracina,  or  Anxur.  Strabo, 
V.  6,   nXijaiov  Ta^paxiinit 

fiknrm  r§  idfTf  'Awwtf 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  aereral  mUiiaria,  became  more  unpleasant^  especially 
on  warm  summer-dajs,  when  the  eifaalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  tar.    On  this  aooomit  they  usually 

preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
canal,  made  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  pkm  of  GalluSy  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place ^.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  tliat  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask*,  who  approadied  him  in  the  caujxma, 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^,  made 


ikttoiv  re  Kal  rott  voTi^^MMt  dSatn. 
irXtlrai        fia\i9T<i  wiiCTttpf  Hcrr 

"WptoinK  Kal  /?aCi^fii/  TO  Xoiirov  Tij 

'Amria.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  hU  jouroejr  to  Bnindusium, 
Sai.  I.  S,  ftom  which  the  detcripUoa 
hen  given  of  the  nighi  voyage  it 
maialj  taken* 

The  rapidity  with  which  Gallus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  exaggerated: 
to  that  place  it  was  forty -two  or  forty - 
three  Koinan  miles,  »eventy-live  of 
which  go  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefiBre  It  conld 
he  dene  vlth  cane  in  ten  houra.  Far 
more  conxiderable  U  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Ameria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Ho<;cius.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am.  7.  Cum  jxtst  horam  primam 
noctis  occisus  etwtp  ftrimo  diliculo 
nancine  Mc  ^^Metieai  wnll« 


horit  nodumit  (the  short  hoan  of  a 

summer-night)  t§»  d  ^uSnquaginta 
millia  pasiuum  cisii*  pervoiavit, 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  one  day^s  joumejr  from 
Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

Bjrialloneieheretoheander- 
slood  the  harge-men,  who  forwaided 
the  travellcrt  along  the  canals  the 
great  nomher  of  them  employed,  and 

the  numeroui  travellers  who  must  ne- 
ccHsarily  have  Stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  ions. 

There  might  have  been  in  many 

CowpeMtTery  toleiableheetewea ;  but 

fur  an  Appian  iaikr*e  pot-honae^  inch 

a  figote  aa  Haipax  deacrfbea,  Plant 

Ps0tid.  11. 8, 64,  wm  not  be  unliuing  t 

Ego  derertor  extia  poctMB  hue  In  ttenam 
tatiam, 

ChrTridem. 

"  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not  provided  with  good  water.  Ho- 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 

lor  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers ;  for  there  was  never 
anj  lack  of  trarellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
iinfrcquently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
thcni^.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  tho 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded*  i|s  he  wished ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  hb  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  tho  causeway  made  along-side*^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  Tho  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  spedes  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers^ 


face,  i.  5,  7,  Mja  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  o^piiom,  quod  §rat  telymma, 
v0Htri  indieo  helium  t  tnd  farther  on 
tbero  was  also  a  similar  want.  At 
Equotutium  and  Canusiam  water  was 
a  regular  article  of  commerce,  as  al- 
no  at  Kavenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  JMartial,  and  instead  of  ilic 
wine  and  water,  mixtum  which  the 
poet  demanded,  gate  him  merum, 
See  Mart  iii.  66, 67. 

*■  The  roads  of  Italy  were  gene- 
rally disturbed  by  numberless  high- 
waymen, (/rassaturcs  ;  but  the  whole 
distauce  from  the  Pontine  marches 


to  the  eea>coast,  was  particularly  ia> 
fieated  by  bands  of  these  depredators, 
the  londincss  of  the  vidnity  alRnding 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  thia 

account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
liowevcr.  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  ((»  Home  itself.  .Tuven.  iii.  305: 

Inttrrduin  ct  ferro  subitiu  grasntor  agit  rem, 
Aiinato  quoCia  tuttt  cttslods  tensBCiir 
Bt  Fentbrn  paltts  et  Oalltawria  pimis. 

The  whole  description,.— the 
convicia,  tbe  ttattta  as  crigens,  the 
mali  culicesy  the  ramt  paittsires^—i* 
borrowed  from  Horace. 
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both  drunk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be- 
hind^. At  last  however  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranqail, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  pereeive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  liis  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  haye  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  liie,  bad  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
bdahour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^^  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot' 
the  three  milliaria  to  Tcrracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracioa^  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  trarelling 


^  Abuntem  ut  eanM  amieam 
Multa  yrolutuM  wppa  nav/a  tOque 
viaimr.  Hor.i.0kl6.  How  Uefaidoif 
em  eouM  espliUn  nuUpr  *<the  driver 

of  the  mule,  who  went  beside  the 
boat,"  in  inconceivable !  ^^uch  a 
driver  there  i»  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  necesitary  for  guiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manager  it,  as 
we  see  from  the  Tcnes  which  follow, 
when  he  fetteni  the  mule,  and  leys 
hfanself  down  to  deep.  The  oio/er 
ii  the  tratreller,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  berkt  and  not  a  mule-driver. 


The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  O.  Mliller  and  BSttlger., 
quite  doae  to  the  ftirther  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horace,  I.  6,  23,  layt, 

without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  qtiarta  t'i.r 
demum  rrpnuiniitr  horn.  Ora  mo- 
nusque  ina  ini-imits  Feronia  lympha. 
Washing  the  face  and  handa  after  a 
night  journey  hi  lo  natural,  that  it  la 
not  requisite  dther  to  refer  it  to  a 
preparalloD  for  the  proiMfitMi,  nor  to 
•oppoee  that  it  took  place  re^^feni* 
eouM* 
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the  uneven  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  joumej^  had  thos  been  performed  m 
1688  than  twentj-four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  in  advance  to 
announce  that  Gallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  tlian  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  FormiaOy  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tamise  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge^,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Auruncan  hills. 


The  distance  of  the  road  from 
Rotne  to  Terracina,  amounted,  pro- 
iMbljr,  to  lixty-em  mflct,  and  tbt 
whole  dittanoeftom  Borne  to  Cepm, 
it  leckoiied  at  184  nUet. 

■*  The  Campanian  bfidgOi  nine 


mUiiaria  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
the  small  river  Savo,  and  waa  called 
Campanian,  beeanne  the  tenlteiv  of 
CanpHilay  to  whieh  it  fimned  aa  it 
were  the  entfaaee,  began  beyond 
SinueMa,  which  waa  the  laat  town  of 
Latinm. 


THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 


THE  VILLA, 

IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land',  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Galhia  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  exteoaiye  estate,  which  both 
yieldeid  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road,  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo^  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then  retreating  further  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Aurunc<an  hills  on  the  left;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intenrals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  way. 


*  Tht  aper  Fmbmutt  Di9t$  &a  et 
wmqmmm  Uttm  men^ia  ooAmo,  SO. 

/IdL  vii.  160,  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Camp^mia  felix^  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be  next  to  the 
('a?cuban,  the  best  of  all  those  ol 
Italy,  until  the  caprice  of  Augustus 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Fderaian  land  reached  ftoro  the 
Ami  of  Moot  M«itlciii,  lying  ftbora 
0iBiieiMi,cir,iiioncometl7  gpeftUog, 
fimn  the  Campnnian  bridge,  being 
bounded  on  the  left  by  tlie  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  river  Savo,  as  far  as  Casilinuni 
and  the  Via  Latina,  which  led  across 
ftom  Calet  to  the  Appian  waj.  PUn. 
sir.  6,  8,  says  exprettly  x  Ftlmtnm 
agtr  a  potUe  Campano  Una  peUnH. 
&ui  wtenam  ineipUi  and  Liw.  ziii. 


mngtuiku,  qutbut  kUrmvtnU  Fal^r- 

num  a^tn,  redUmrmmg  Callieulam 
mcniem  ttCanlinum  oeeupat  madici* 
prtrsidiis  ;  quiP  itrhs  Vultumo  Jlu- 
minc  diremla  I'alcrnum  ct  Campa- 
num  agros  dividit.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  was  situated  on 
both  tidfii  of  tbe  flovo,  llw  icgnlar 
viUa  riMlSea  in  tbe  Falcntan  tenito- 
ly,  the  other  one  on  the  right  bank, 
towards  the  Aofunean  hillo  (JSeem 
Mot^/ma), 

>  The  Savo^  {Saone,  or  Savon^)^ 
a  tmall  river,  rising  not  hx  fton 
Teennm,  ie  caUcd  by  Stat.  Sih,  It. 
ifW^ritrSavo,  in  conaequence  of 
ita  ineooaiderable  fUL  i 

3 — 5 
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The  broad  champaign  helongiog  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  SaTO,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-clad  hills, 

aloncr  'which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Tcanura. 
The  ^Yhole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur-* 
poses,  and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion^.  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor^  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense :  no  idle  plantations 
otplatani  and  laureb,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  villicus*,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


'  A  diitiiictioii  WM  made  between 
the  villa  rutHm,  properly  lo  called, 
and  IHm ptmdo-urbana,  (Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  some  botues  were  built  for  one 

of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  tor  both.  Of  the  latter,  Co- 
lumella, i.  sayfl :  Modus  auiem 
mmnbrorumque  numerus  aptetur  uni- 
veno  eomepto,  et  divUUiw  in  Imb 
jMTlM,  urbanam^  rmiiMm,  «l  /rue 
AMftom.  By  Uie  lait  he  meant 
etore-hooiea  fer  oil,  whie,  gndn,  hay, 

*  The  plan  of  a  vil/n  ruatica  is 
prescribed  at  length  by  Varro,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  Columella ;  but  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially diflSv  flvrn  thoee  of  the  two 
former,  fiartlcttlarly  aa  regards  the 
tlorc-chambcrs.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows  :  'nie  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {cohorfrs,  cftorteSj  cortes), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abode  of 
dM  viBktUf  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Yairo, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  S,  6) ;  also  the  great 
common  kilchent  where  the  slam 
congregated »  and  where  in  winter* 

time  different  avocations  were  pur- 
sued  by  the  fire-side.  Vitr.  vi.  9: 
In  corlc  ruliua  quam  calidisstmo  loco 
denignetur.  Varro,  supra :  In  primis 
cuhna  videnda  ui  sit  admota  ( villici 
tiiiSim)quoiiHMBmmiUelueani»  tern- 
porihui  aHguotreteoi^uniur,  eites 
pamtur  ae  capUwr,  Col.  ma^na  ei 
alia  euHn/a  paretur.  Near  this,  were 
the  bath-rooms,  (Vitr.  sect.  S),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press,  (/or- 
cuiar),  according  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary  Columella  says,  sect.  IM  : 
Torcularia  jjrtecipue  celiicquc  olearice 
calidm  estt  debent,  Sed  ut  calore 
naitmdi  9pu9  e«/,  qui  etniingit  posi. 
Homt  emU  et  dIrclMMrffone,  Ua  mm 
opus  est  ignibut  autJIammiiT  qfuo* 
niam  fumo  et/uHffine  mp9r  olei  cor* 
rumpilnr^tind  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  celia 
olearia  and  vinaria  also,  must  have 
been  hcret  the  formes  towards  the 
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court,  had  nothing  attradiye  to  the  eye ;  bat  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  eettm  dose  to 
one  another,  which  eontainecl  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 

wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Ceres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sec  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs  of  the  inner 


south,  the  Utter  towuidb  the  north; 
liat  bodi  of  them  upon  the  groaiid- 
floor.  VeiTos  FrueHbta  {^mkR*)^ 
Hi  e$t  fdmm  H  elnmi,  hc9  plana  po- 

tins  celloi  fiuhtndum.  Col.  9 :  ex  iit 
(cellis)  qua  sunt  in  piano  custo>{inm 
recipiant humtdnrum  rerum  taitguam 
vini  old  vcnaliutn.  Hirt,  in  his  de- 
tcription  of  the  plan  ol'  a  villa,  says, 
Under  the  cook*e  dweUing-roome 
■re  the  eelleie  fiir  pieeatng  the  oliTee,** 
&c.,  and  under  the  apartments  of 
the  Villicus  are  the  wine-cellars 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dwelling-rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  stoty,  or  whether  the  wiue- 
eeUar  wis  entbclyy  or  lialf,  nnder- 
gnnmd — a  thing  nnbrnd  of  amoogst 
the  andenti.  GolumelU  plecee  the 
ergattutum  only  under  ground,  tec. 
3:  Vineiis  quam  snluberrimnm  sub' 
terraneum  ergastulum  plunmisidque 
nngustis  Uluslrnttim  fcnestris  atque 
a  terra  sic  ediii.s^  ne  manu  contingi 
possint.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  aeeme 
to  bsre  had  in  hie  mind,  as  he  seti 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.  Thej  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.  But  such 
cello!  were  not  in  piano,  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  times  Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
vender were  preserved  under  ground, 
inUMnHi.  Varr.  CoLtGranoriA 
tub^maia  dkpcnaninr.  Vitnu 
ColnmeUa  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fructuariUf  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  ai^  wine  stores  also  ^sect.  9),  but 
Vitnaviua  only  places  things  danger- 
one  in  case  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sec.  5 :  HorreOf  fmnklia^  farraria, 
pi.tfrina,  extra  viflarn  fnru'nda  vi- 
dentnr.,  ut  ah  ignis  pcricn/o  sin(  viltce 
tutiorcs.  In  Vano  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  cells  of  die  slaves,  which  must 
liaTe  been  elsewhere  bcsidee  in  the 
outer  court,  were  prefeired  situated 
to  the  south.  Col.  sect.  8 :  OpKsM 
solulis  servis  cella  tncridiem  a-f/ni- 
noctialem  spectantes  Jit'itt.  \\'hn.i 
Vano  says  agrees  with  this:  Familia 
xtbi  versetur  providendum,  si  /essi 
opere  aut  frigore  out  eahn^  §i  wM 
commotflftiiM  poifini  «e  gukte  rrei- 
perare.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bubilia,  equilia,  otfilia,  were 
around  the  inner  court,  alfhoiij^h  Vi- 
truvius  would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing cattle,  Var.  sect,  St  Hooer  enim 
e»  orvo  Mlaie  nducti  Aie  M6tml,  JUe 
pgrfimdmUur  t  nee  m^tu  €  pabulo 
cum  redierunt  nn seres,  sues,  porei  • 
the  outer  one  another  for  stccpinj^ 
fruits  in,  u/A  maecretur  liipinum,  ilem 
alia,  qtuB  demisia  in  aquam  ad  usutn 
apiiora  fiuni.  These  are  the  most 
important  particnlais  which  Vano, 
Vitrurine,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  VUla  rutltea» 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
aboat,  suffered  themsetTes  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  sdmplj-constnicted  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry  ^.  Peacocks, 

with  their  wide-expanded  tails,  red-feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian*  and  Rhodian^  hens,  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^  the  eggs  of  which  bad  been  stealthily 


*  The  cars  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
doubtless  very  different  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there  is 
•eldom  any  other  bird,  unlew  it  be 
womt  loLitary  peacock  ttaUcing  about 
with  hit  bent.  The  Boman  hen- 
jard  displayed  a  more  varied  sight, 
and  the  breeding  of  peacocks  for  ex- 
ample  was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumage  and  in»ipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  at  only  created 
for  show,  was  fini  intioduced  bj 
Hortenaiua  ftom  Samoa,  and  utcd  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  baoquct 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  6,  6;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9),  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  general,  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  18,  20 ;  see 
Hm.S9L  i. 2,116;  IL  3,8S.  And  hence 
in  Vano's  time  an  egg  coat  6  dmarii, 
a  peacock  AO,  a  flock  of  100  hens 
40^000  HS.,  iupporing  eadi  of 
these  had  on  an  average  three  young 
ones,  this  would  bring  in  60,000  HS.; 
and  M.  Aufidius  Lucro,  who  first  at- 
tempted to  fatten  them,  gained  from 
dlie  enterprise  a  yearly  income  of 
00,000  J75.  Colnm.Tiii.ll,Pallad. 
L  98,  treat  eapeeianf  of  the  bieedhig 
of  them. 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  ia  to  be  un- 


derstood by  the  term  Numidian  hens. 
Columella  says,  (viii.  2,  2),  Afri. 
cana  est.,  quam  plerique  Numxdicam 
dicunt,  Meleagridi  similU,  nisi  quod 
r¥tUam  jfoleam  #<  mittam  capite 

$Hd$  odmi/lMS  bat  Vano,  UL  9,  and 

Plin.  z.  SS,  38,  call  the  meleaffrideB, 
gibbermy  and  in  Mart.  iii.  AS,  they 
I  are  \itmidic<B  guttata!;  hence  it  is 
I  concluded, thatourguinea-fowls {Nu- 
mida  meleagrisj  Linn.)  are  meant, 
but  their  galea  it  not  red,  but  blue, 
while  the  comb  is  red.  Pcriiapa  the 
goinee-fowla  aie  a  faiiety  of  both. 

'  Rhodiao  hens,  a  particularly 

large  species,  which  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Paus.  ix.  22,  4)  were  kept  for 
their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  subject 
of  cock-fights,  Becker^s  Charicirsy 
English  Edition,  p.  64.  n.  0 ;  p.  108. 
Colnm.  viii.  S,  5,  prefeis  the  native 
speciea;  sect  IS:  JthM ^tneriM  mui 
Medici  propter  granUaitm  luqm 
patres  nimis  talacesj  nec  fcteundm 
matres.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58,  17,  in  the  villa  of  Fausti- 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  ru*  verum, 

*  It  does  not  appear  dear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  phessanls  in  the 

farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  letura  to  their  free 
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placed  under  ihem  to  batch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 

cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doves^  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-like  pigeon-cots,  whilst  tmtie 


natural  haunts  as  soon  as  they  are 
unconfined.  Vet  Palladius  speaks 
(i.  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  IMartial  re- 
counts among  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  villa  of  Faustinus,  the 
kmfionm  pkatUma  CMkomm,  It 
Is  ipmhKfm  beat  ezpkiiMd  bjr  what 
CMomeUa  mjB,  Yiii.  10,  6i  Aique 
ea  genera,  qua  intra  septa  9UI0  ei- 
baniur  (gallins,  columbc,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  persecuti  sumus :  nunc 
de  his  dicendum  est,  quihus  ctiam 
tJcittu  ad  ngrestia  pabula  donlur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
feekon,  betidM  tht  peaeoeka  and 
guioaa-fowlf,  the  pbeaaaati  aim. 
PaUadiaa  reeonuDoida  that  the  ^ggs 
aheold  be  hafdied  by  heoa. 

•  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almoHt  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modern  times;  the  ancientn 
also  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  x.  37,  43, 
says:  Si  harum  amem  immnkmiU 
muMi  guper  teeia  wtt^^^SnatU  tmr- 
m  lit,  %obSR»ulitmqu€  Hngutarum 
9rifflne»  narrani,  V€t§rw  jmm  Mem- 
pio,  L,  AxiuMy  equn  JIohmmim,  ante 
bellum  civile  Pompeianttm  denariix 
quadringentis  singula  parin  vrndi- 
tavitf  ut  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  iii.  7,  10  :  Paren- 
tt§  9orum  JImM)  «I  nmt  formosi, 
tone  cohM,  inUgri,  hwd  ttmhut, 
pmria  riHgnIa  mi(fe  eeneiml  duetHi* 
nummiff,  nee  neit  eriwle  tinguiU 
miilibus  nummum,  quas  nnper  cum 
mercator  tnnti  emere  ret  let  a  l^.  Ax\o^ 
eguits  Rom^  minortM  quadrmgenUt 


denariit  daturum  negavit.  And  thia 
happened  in  the  time  of  V^arro,  teve* 
rioribua  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extravagance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, viii.  8,  10:  Nam  notiri  pudet 
M§ouli,  H  tiraitf  eeltnniMf  ineefslri 
qui  yHalemfa  m\l&hua  wwwbimbi  64- 
iMt  avif  mmogaHwt,  There  wcte 
two  chief  sorts:  wild  doves,  and  home* 
doves.  Varr.  sect.  1 :  Duo  enim  gene» 
ra  in  irfpt<rrep<rrpo<Pfiia  esse  solent. 
Unum  agreste,  ut  alii  dintntj  saxa- 
tile^  quod  habelur  in  turribus  ac  CO- 
luminibu*  villa-.— aiterum  genus  illud 
eoitambanm  «tl  cUmenHuSfquod 

fUMs  Mfei  JNM0S.  .The  plgeen-hoaiea 

or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8); 
according  to  Pallad.  i.  24,  in  pra* 
torio,  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  bright  white  colour,  which 
the  dovea  liked.  CoL  ■eet.4;  PalL; 
Ovid,  TrUt.  U  9, 7.  letes  lo  thia  t 
AspMs  ut  vtttlttit  ad  Candida  Iscta  «a> 

Acciplat  Dallas  lordida  turris  aves  7 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  imnieii>c,  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  uno  (irtpKTTeporpotpeiio)  tape 
vei  quinque  millia  sunt  inclusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  alao  known  to  the 
aneienta,  is  shewn  by  FUaf,  x.  87,  i 
Quin9thUarmuUiminr*ifit§magHii 
fuere^  epistolas  annexas  earum  pa* 
dibus  obsidione  Mutinensi  in  castra 
eamuuhm  Dae^  Bruio  mitttnie. 
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and  ring-doTe8^^  caught  at  great  pains,  together  wiih  a 
multitude  of  field- fiires,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  lactuca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red Cii'ciliiin,  there  the  yellowish-green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Pompeian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions ;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far-smellinu:  mint,  as  well  as  the 
enica,  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins^  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  nohlc  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volema,  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delidons 
honey-apples,  a  spedes  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


The  pourmnnds  of  Rome  were 
not  content  with  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  tame  pigeons,  but,  for  an  es- 
pecial delicacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 
palumbi,  hirium,wtn  wautd,or  their 
ncttaukai.  At  thctewmild  not  breed 


in  confineinenf,  M'ol.  viii.9,  i</  genvs 
in  ornithone  nec  jmrii  nrc  e^ciudit,) 
they  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 
for  the  Ubie.  PteU  1. 8A.  Cf.  Mart. 
xUi.Sl*  end  iii.479  twrdoimm  eoronm. 
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Bot  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  tlie 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  everj- 
where  to  be  cultivating  th«r  own  property.  The  gende 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  viUteus,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  an  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  wiilbgly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk^ 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Mintumao  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  tlie 
Massican  hills,  by  wav  of  Suessa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  tlourishiog  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stup[)ing.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  resi- 
dence which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  ntuated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


"  The  deatriptioii  of  tbe  villa 
lirftana,  the  pra  torium,  m  the  manor- 
house  was  called,  is  taken  from  Pliny's 
Epistles,  partly  from  ii.  17,  and 
partly  from  v.  U.   lo  the  main  poinut 


the  Author  has  followed  the  flrtt  mc- 

count  of  the  simple  Laurentinian 
villa.  The  Tusrulan,  as  described 
in  tlie  second  letter,  presents  great 
difhcuUics. 
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small  beds  of  various  forms;  whfle  the  dedivity  sloping 

gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  coyered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  tlae 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  m 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  o^&\  peristylium^^,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
dosed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  dearest  kgna  qfeeulariSf 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  aorta  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house'*, 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
bills  in  fronts  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens ; 


The  reading  in  O  litertt  si- 
mililudinem,  (IMin.  Fp.  ii.  17,  4), 
has  been  followed,  where  D  and  al^o 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  2>  M  opposed  to  the  other  two 
letten,  tuiis  onljr  the  A,  for  the  Bo- 
BiHi  O  WM  no  cbde,  but  an  oral. 
■Prtomi  rniUm  duarum  Uterortim 
formoM  poHuM  per  circulum  §t  trkiU' 
fftUum  gjfpwnuei, 

^  The  moss  in  the  impiuvium, 
which  WM  ptoteeted  ftrnn  the  tun  by 
cloths  epiead  over  it,  U  aUnded  to  by 
PUd.  sis*  1,St  Bubtnt  ( Tda)  in  mivU 


itdium  Bi  muieum  a  »oU  d^miunL 

The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinear ly,  as  ours  are,  but 
symmetry  waa  aacrificed  to  tveaXati^ 
andaa  it  waa  ihooghtdeaiiableto  catch 
the  aun*8  raya  ae  much  aa  poiviblci 
eapeciaUy  in  the  winter-time,  several 
rooms  were  built  projectino^  from  the 
line  of  the  building.   Such  an  one 
though  at  a  comer  of  the  building, 
wan  that  described  by  Pliny,  ii.  17, 
8 :  AdfUdUwr  angulo  mMotdtm  In 
apMa  eurvahmy  quod  mmUhm  aoiU 
finetiriM  tmnUm  tequUmr* 
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irhilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cai/cedium, 
peristyUum,  atrium^  and  oolonnade  beyond  the  wysiuB,  into 
the  opm  air. 

Tim  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  hy 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode,  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms*  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  lights  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  son.  The  intenud  arrangements  were  simple,  bat 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pros- 
pect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skilfully  execated,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flatter^.  On  one  side  only  was 
this  artifidal  garden  intermpted  by  a  piece  of  fumitore, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypocamtumy 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjcuning  rooms 
by  means  of  pipee^^  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaTCS,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
suffidently  neat  for  the  reoeption  of  any  firiends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit'®. 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  tlie  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sphosrU' 
tenum^  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


»  Plin.  J?|».  V.  S,  99.  Stt  e$ 
mHud  cul/icuium  a  pmrima  ptatano 

vlridty  et  timhrosum^  marmore  e  rcuK 
turn  poilio  tcnns :  twc  cciHt  yruiia- 
marmoris  ramos  innUt  nU'sijite  rami* 
aves  imitata  piciura, 

i«  PUn.  Sp,  i!.  17,  a.  ParieH 
^ftu  ifi  bibKoAee^ttpeoUm  ormaHmn 

imertum  ^od  rum  Itgtndum 
HbrUf  u4  leetiUuuUtt  empU* 


See  th«  Ezamns  on  Th§  i?o* 
man  Jiamt. 

We  see  that  the  >lavcH  did  not 
alwayi  inhabit  smali  bad  cells,  from 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17*  9*  Reliqtta  part 
laigfia  h%fut  tervorum  UUffanm* 
qus  utibut  thHnetUTt  pieritqu§  tarn 
mundUf  ut  aceiperg  hotpUet  pot* 
tint. 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exerdaes,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigony  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  halteres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  bo 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipc^,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocamtum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  torret-shaped  bwlding8'^  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  -chambers,  or  IrtWtnia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  qumtness  of  orna- 
ment, was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shmb  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiarim  being  ready  instantly  to  forc^ 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi* 
fied  only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  tiie  xyatuSf  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box-trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhmist* 
ing  in  their  shape  all  the  iigures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the.  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


Twosurh  /'/rrr*.  edifices  raised 
vnral  stories  above  the  rest  of"  the 
building,  were  in  the  Laurentian 
VilU.  Plin.  ii.  17,  12.  Therein  were 
•even]  fttd^,  tnuUl  lodgings  parti- 
tioned off,  or  contiaUng  of  more  or 
leu  chambers :  thejr  are  oolf  men- 
tioned in  villas,  or  similar  possessions, 
and  frequeatly  the  expressioa  eeems 


to  mean,  separate  small  house*,  un- 
connected with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep.  v.  Ii,  20.  Cf.  Tumeb. 
Adv.  xxiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turrii  it 
used  hj  Tibtdlae,  i.  yiL  19 : 

Ulque  mnxi*  vastum  prutpectet  tumbu» 
aquOT 

Prime  men  vcntli  credoe  doele  T^m? 
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letlers,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicatug  in 
one  part,  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  inrention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallua  He  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming:  in  tinv  cascades  over  frag:nients  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  wliere  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thid^et,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unoonstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm'^    From  hence  you 


An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  wliich,  al- 
though a  miserable  piece  of  Hattery 
to  Doiuitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
ak^gethci  ficdtiotw. 
Quid  qiiiod  ooumb  liatait,  d  ad  migtolil 

Ercn  in  the  praMnt  day,  fiih  arc 

tJiuf^ht  to  congrcfrnfe  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  beU, or  KKue  other 
signal. 

Sodi  •»  IwUatftf  nirif  wu  alio 
to  be  found  In  the  middle  of  tlie 


splendid  park  of  Tu^ciim.  Plin.  Ep. 
V.  r»,  3.1.  Docs  tlic  ridicule  of  Martial 
(iii.  i\S)  allude  to  the  same  thing? 

Pau peril  ex»tru&it   celUun,  »ed  vendidit 
Ollttt 

FrKdia :  nune  mUbb  pavpMto  <Hliia  lia- 

bct. 

An  humble  hut  in  !«iich  a  .sketch,  as 
witii  us  a  hermitage  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  inconceivable 
in  the  midst  of  such  n  beet  of  other 
vagaries ;  especially  es  Maitiel  re* 
fert  to  pincdm^  under  which,  in  thie 
cMe,  ell  landed  property  ie  eempie- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees^  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark  green  irj,  which 
dimbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hong  down  m  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrtnne^  which,  alter  extending 

more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
allej.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  howerer,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  nsed  for  a  promenade 
in  the  leeHca.  Not  from  hence  was  the  most  eaptifating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shady  elms  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
yiolets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  Taried  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odoors 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  redined  on 
the  Terdant  moss^,  dashed  oTor  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  ranished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. Thb  was  the  feyorite  resort  of  Oallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


bended.  But  a  »afer  interpretation 
woold  1m  io  rtfer  it  to  poorly-fitted- 
vp  edit  in  the  hoaM  itMli;  to  which 
the  wealthy  owner,  nufiBited  with 
iplendour,  might  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fit  of  abstinence  ;  as  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Cons,  ad 
ilvlv.  12,  Sumunt  qttosdam  dies, 
cum  Jam  %llo$  divituirum  tadium 
eepit,  quibtu  humi  caenent,  et  re- 
Mole  auro  arffenioque  JkHiibm 
wtenlwr.  Ep.  18.  iVen  tti  imnm, 
^itorf  «rit«ioMf  Me  tfneere  if  mdm9- 
tUea*  eaenat  et  pauptrum  cel/as,  et 
^ttidqmid  aliud  eti,  per  fund  iuxmria 


divitiarum  ta  dio  ludii ;  Ep.  100. 
De9it  sane  varteta*  tnarmorum  et 
coneieura  aptanm,  ctMeuHt  inter" 
JIumUhm  €t  pauptrU  eeUe  el  fwirf- 
quid  oHud  Ifumria  non  eenleiifw 
deetn  eimpiiM  mieeei, 

^  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mus.  Borb.  ii.  tav.  :JH.  A  Naiad  in 
a  verdant  plain  sitting  on  a  moss- 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  heed,  and  her  left  net- 
ing  en  aa  nn,  ftom  which  flowed 
on  the  gnmy  ground  the  scattered 
rooiitnre  of  ita  limpid  waten,'* 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
Yals  between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
hb  mofti  recent  elegies;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Fro- 
pertius,  and  Lyoorisy  whiled  away  many  happy  honrs ;  there 
was  he  sore  of  being  cUscoTered  en  the  ooming  mom. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  eiyoy  a 
comfortable  repoee  in  his  own  dumber. 
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POMPONIUS  had  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man,  on  whose  steps  saocess  or  ruin  de- 
pended.   Lost  in  thought,  ho  had  neither  regarded  the 

sahitations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations  of  the  ill-humoured  Calpurnius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transitoriumf  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the^^»rttm  Romanum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast',  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  fuU  h«ght»  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  right  vehementiy  slapping  his  thigh : 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  ehin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumphant  smile  played  about  his  mouth. 


'  As  the  language  of  grimace  is 
verjr  expremi^e  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especiallj  among  mora  MMatheni 
nttioos,  it  it  the  mora  inccrastliiir  to 
cootidt  the  pansages  in  the  aaeient 
writen,  which  contain  dencriptioni  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  ntul  on  which  this 
narration  is  based,  is  Plaut.  Mil. 
Ghr,  ii.  2,  46,  where  the  attitudes  of 
PalMtrio,  who  li  hrooding  orar  • 
scheme,  am  pomtrayed  in  the  meet 
livelf  eolovn.  Peripleelomeiiei,  who 
it  obetrviog  hin,  thus  speaks : 

•  •  •  .  Ulue  da  vlds^ 


QucmAdmoduin  abttitit,  Kvera  froote  curas 

Pwtu>  di^itti  pultit,  cor  tndo  rtomtu- 

rum  est  fons. 
Bcee  avortit,  bImis  leva ;  in  femine  habet 

iBvam  manttm; 
Ocsm  digitis  atioiMni  eompiitat,  ferftna 

femur 

Destemm  ita  Tehementer.  quod  tactn  Kgie 

luppetil. 

Concrepuit  digitit ;  labont  crrtxo^  cOONRtt- 
tat  status. 

BeemautMBcai^iiiilat;  non  plaect  qaod 

repperit. 

Quidquid  ctt  inooctum  DOB  cx|KQiiiet;  bane 

coctum  datnt. 
BaeeaiMtn  adiflatl;  ootanaem  OMBto  snf* 

AiUtmow 
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as  he  turned  suddenly  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  surTejing  him  with  astonishment 

'  Hasten  home  immediately/  said  he, '  bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  tabema  of  the  tensor  Lieinns*,  and 

await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave ; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
Bpeed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  liandsome  house  in  the 
CarinoR^  knocked,  and  inquired,  'Is  your  lord  at  home?' 
'To  you,  yes  I'  replied  the  oBtiariua;  'to  others,  in  the 
forum,*  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium.  A  cu- 
bicularius  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  redining  on  a  leotiu 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  him  stood  a  f reed-man 
with  the  counting  boards  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,  probably,  of  higher  value;  various  accounts,  pu* 


•  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
day,  and  made  known  to  pofterity  by 
HoiaM*a  mflDtton  «f  him.  ArL  PoeL 
9S1.  He  it  laid  to  have  heeome 
wealthy  by  meaoa  of  his  art,  and  to 
have  received  honouit  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  foUowing  epi- 
gram : 

Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jac^tj  at  Cato 
nillos 

Fwapclni  pwvK  Qnif  pntat  tM  dtoi? 

^  Carina  wa«  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Rome,  {lautu.  Carinu,  Virg.  A'n. 
viii.  361);  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Ei^piUiiiiis.  It  eontaiiied  the 
palaeee  of  moet  of  Uie  aoblce,  as 
Pompeiiis,  Q.  Cieno,  and  others, 
and  alio  the  most  respectable  ion- 
fIrifMr,  to  which  Dumber  that  cer- 


tainly did  not  belong,  in  which  Phi- 
lij  pus  saw  V^uhejus:  Cultello  pro- 
prios  purffantem  leniter  ungues, 
Uor.  Efi,  L  7,  51. 

«  On  a  relief  in  the  Mut^  Cap, 

iv.  t.  20,  supposed  to  be  the  adop. 
lion  of  Ilndrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lies  on  a  teciuSy  holding  in  the  ri^^ht 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (Flotilla), 
and  at  hit  feet,  behind  die  eouch, 
■tande  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  connting-board,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  fore-tinger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  libripeM but  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  tmUi  of  this  eonnite, 
it  it  certain  thai  a  lecne  might  narf 
well  he  lepfetented  In  which  nmaeter 
is  casdog  np  •ceevnte  with  his  rfw. 
jiMMolor,  or  jHnsevroler. 
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gillares  with  the  stylus,  and  an  inksUnd  and  writmg- 
reed*,  were  lying  around. 

'Hiul»  Largus!'  cried  PompomiiB,  as  he  entered.  '  Hail 
to  yon,  alsol'  replied  the  man ;  <bat  what  brings  you  hither 
for  the  second  time  to-day  V  Pomponins  oast  a  suqpidoai 
glance  at  the  freed-man,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  *  Good  newsP  was  at  length  his  answer.  *  Gallua 
leares  Kome  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

*  Goes  lie  to  his  Yiiia  ?'  enquired  the  astonished  Largos 
as  he  raised  himself.  '  Aye  to  the  yiUa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  he  yours/  replied  the  other.  '  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

'And  do  you  call  this  good  news?'  asked  Largus. 
*•  Was  it  not  our  plan  to  elicit^  by  the  help  of  the  mighty 
Falemian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart?  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  beary  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa,  amidst 
a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  Toice  of  rebellion 
at  Bome?' 

'All  Tery  true'  retorted  Pomponins.    *Bnt  have  we 

not  already  preceded  far  enough?  The  copies  of  the 
pompous  inscriptions  on  the  Temples  and  Pyramids  of 
^gyptf  the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression 
of  the  country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yea- 
terday— do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to 
weaye  a  most  inextricable  net?  Or  will  you  wait  till  bis 
presence  in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusations? 


•  TJiii  dMcripiioB  ii  taken  ftmn 
ft  painting  of  Herculaneum,  in  whidi 
a  large  purse  lies  fastened  up  between 
two  heaps  of  money  :  before  it  stands 
an  inkstand  with  a  writing-rced  lying 
upon  it,  and  further  on,  a  roll  half 


open,  with  a  label  hanging  down, 
frngiUtum  with  a  Ugtm^  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  seen 
figures  and  writing.  See  Mus.  Both, 
i.  IS,  for  ao  cogra? iog  of  thia. 
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till  Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  revive,  and  his  false 
accusers  meet  with  sometluDg  more  than  ridicule?  No, 
far  better  is  it  that  he  go,  and  without  expeoting  it,  receive 
the  bloir  which  lit  ahreadj  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
TiUa  to  you:  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and,' — here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly, 
'You  may  be  right,'  said  he:  'but  do  you  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  witnesses  of  yesterday?' 

'As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  < Still  I 
will  have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  arc  malcon- 
tents too  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster 
around  him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the 
while  at  the  table  near  him,  '  doubtless,  we  shall  want 
money,  with  which  to  bribe  h»  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

^What  again?'  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  *Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  sea- 
terces  ?* 

<  Certainly  V  siud  Pomponius.  '  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
sodety  of  Gailns;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  butchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 

I  have  to  disburse  lor  baths,  ointments  and  garlands^—. 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hilF.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  recdved  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Oallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denoariu  We  must  give  up  the  entire 


*  These  were  the  Und  of  people 
fkom  whem  were  procured  the  dailj 
aeeentfici.  InPleutue,  7Vji».U.4.8, 
when  Lesbooicus  demanded  from  the 
slave  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  leceivetl,  the  latter  replied  : 

Comotum,  cxpotan,  enuMtum,  eleluin  la 

balineis. 

Piicaior,  plaior  abilttlit,  kali,  eoqid, 
AlltoiM,  myrapols.  aueHpei. 

[OAL.] 


and  Goatho  in  Ter.  Bun,  ii.  %  SS. 
lajtt 

OooeurruDt  krii  ml  obvtam  eupcdlarti  am- 

C«tarii,  lanii,  coqui,  Altora,  piAcatures. 

'  Thcae  are  the  woida  of  the  ttU 
BQiDiniie :  Cm^  eile,  qwui  «•  he  e6- 
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enterprise  if  you  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  the 

*  You  come  too  often,*  said  Largus ;  *  your  bait  is  an 
expensive  one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
will  bite,  or  no.  But  be  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  require  T 

'Oidy  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  than  you  have 
often  lost  at  dice  in  a  ringle  night' 

*  Well  then,  you  shall  have  them ;  or  will  you  haye 
gold  T  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave 
the  purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius*. 
<  Only  mind/  added  he,  '  that  these  are  the  last' 

Pomponiua  did  not  hentate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slaye ;  the  twenty  thousand  ineces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
himself.  He  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga,  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
tahemOf  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  oomieal  little  person  ahready  waiting  for 
him ;  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  dosely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  i^hich  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot"belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet 


'  A  yttf  fiTmiiite  coipMriion  of 
dioM  who  made  «  tnuiU  taerifiee  in 
Older  to  get  a  luiger  gain,  was  that 
hOROwe4  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  herrrlipet,r,  Ic- 
pacy-hunters,  who  sent  i)Tc'scnts  to 
those  on  whose  property  they  had  a 
design.  The  saying  was  as  common 
then  as  now,  '  To  Unow  m  sprat  to 
eatch  ft  salmon.*  So  says  Mart,  vi. 

SSy  St 

MttBera  inagTUi  tiBMn  wMt,  wtd  mUt  in 
hamo: 


so  also  Y.  18, 7 : 

InftaBtur  hamos  dona. 

Cf.  Hor.  SaL  iu  6,  26. 

^  If  forty  aurci  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  ot  gold,  tlie  aureus  would 
have  weighed  7i  scruplesi,  and  been 
wnrth  144  JffS^  reckoning  the  scruple 
•t  90  NS^  in  which  case  190  aurei 
would  have  made  up  the  sum  of 
20,000  HS. 
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formed  a  complete  caricatare  Bufc,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulence, his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  every  thing  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conyersation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisorel J  disoossed,  escaped  his  attentiTe  ear*  Having  per- 
ceired  the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — *  It  is  well  that  yon  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Poinponius,  looking  round  the  taherna  for 
some  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonatrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  iOK  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tensor  and  his 
asnstants  practised  thw  art;  endrcling  one  with  a  linen 
doth,  pasnng  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm  ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

'  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said 
Pomponios;  'bat  in  every  part  are  people,  who  withoat 
being  asked,  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other 
persons'  business*'.  Come  into  the  street;  we  shall  bo 
quieter  in  the  adjoining  boMcaJ  The  slave  followed  him. 
'  Dromo,'  began  his  master,  as  they  guned  the  street,  *  I 
have  an  important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your 


80  U&rpax  de»cribea  Pseudolus. 
PUuit.  Ptmd.  iv.  6»  190 : 
BuAu  qukUm,  ▼tntiioiui,  enmi»  foxW,  iuIk 

nigcr, 

lUgno  capite.  acutis  oculii^  ore  rulMcundo 

admodutn, 
Magnb  pgdibn*. 

A  ttmiltf  dfiMripdoii  of  the  Pmudo" 

Saurea  Lconidas^  Is  given  In  Uw 
Asinaria,  ii.  3,  20  : 
Ifaclicntif  voMliM,  tuAkluib  »»iaMOTnnn  vcop 
tzkmu, 

Ttaeulcntft  oeuUa,  oomnodft  itatiin*  Miti 

In  the  toiiitruict,  the  hair  WM 
cat,  the  beard  ehom,  aud  the  naUi 


cleaned* 

"  This  ia  undottbtidlj  the  lenrn 
of  the  prombial  eajing  in  Phiut. 

True.  i.  2,  3A.   Suo  veslhurtU^  #1 
cibo  aliem*  rebu$  ettrare.  The  mean- 
ing of  vhich  is,  that  whoever  in  noi 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  bimnelf  with  that  per- 
sonaffairs.  80  hi  P1m»«  Rudtm, 
L  9»  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
who  is  inusoiBg  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  lowarda  them  : 
Si  tu  de  lllanim  ccrnaturui  vesperi  «» 
lllu  curandum  ccitaeo,  Sceparoio. 
SI  apitd  me  emius    ml  ofieiam  dail  TolOi 


QALLUS. 


[SdExs  Vl 


caution  and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it  Gallus  traveli 
this  morning  to  hia  Campanian  TiHa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow 
bim  to  Bain,  I  Buspect^  in  conaeqiienoc  of  the  Buddennesi 
of  his  departure,  that  he  will  Bummon  her  thither  in  writing* 

Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
every  thing  savo  Tiolence.' 

*  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave ;  '  but  cormption  re- 
qniree  money ;  and  the  tabellarii  of  GalloB  are  the  moat 
honest  donkeys^  in  ezistenee.  Gripus  eonld  eertainly  be 
of  assistance  to  us,'  he  continued  thoughtfully  ;  *  but  he  is 
an  insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  any  thing  without 
being  well  paid  for  it.' 

*  There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  intermpted  Pom* 
ponioB,  as  he  produeed  the  pnrse.  '  Here  is  gold  I  pore 
gold!  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popinm  for  months. 
Come  into  the  basilica,  that  I  may  give  it  you.* 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
it*  But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be 
an  oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?    But  I'll  provide  for  that 


^  The  Bonaiit  hftd  a  rast  num- 
bcr  of  wwdt  of  obiue^  many  of  which 
woe  retf  co«ne.  See  PUuU  Pteud, 
i.  3,  126,  where  however  onlf  onudl 

selection  is  to  be  found.  They  sel- 
dom used  the  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  coinnionly 
happens  amongst  us.  The  Ao.v  was 
nerer  a  word  of  abuse;  but  not  so 
aHnWf  M  Ter.  Jdtlph.    8, 13 : 

<liiid  tn  aniMn  huie^  arfne,  antevtatr 
Beridei  eonit,  the  uae  of  which  waa 
▼ery  common,  vervem,  aheefi,  almple- 
ton,  lometimet  occura,  aa  Juv.  x.  M  s 
H^DotpowevlKM  TcrvecumlnpaMoBaMl: 
and  Plant.  Afrrc  iii  3,  0. 

lune  vero,  vcrvcx,  intro  cat. 
The  following  were  also  frequently 
made  use  of,— '/arcta,  ( Plaut.  Most. 

Otrmanla  IIIotIm^  nuUeus,  hircoii  hara 
■uk. 


1.  1, 30),  verres,  ( Plaut.  MU.  Glar,  iv. 

2,  63.)  oMONritif^  and  etuuluig  hat 
note  freqttcntlj  with  a  apecial  le* 
ference,  dian  as  general  words  of 
ofTence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plant. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  4y 

Nequc  homines  mn(^\f  tuinns  unqBaM  vMf, 
ita  pUgis  cosiiv  calknt, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insensi- 
bility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ter.  EunucIL  ilL  5,  60, 

Turn  sqnMsn  litue  os  tuum  impodsM 

deft  nlmluni  vellem : 
Qui  c«et  »t.itus.  fUtitUulum  tsMie  ti  ail- 

num  taiitiitn, 
it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nothing,  has  no  »kill,  as  in  the  pro* 
verb,  ^sinut  ad  KMom,  or  ad  lyrtm, 
[So  alto  Mfwmla  eapeUa  waa  aaid  of 
dirty  .looking  men,  Jov.t.  IU;  Amm. 
Mate.  XViL  IS;  xxif.  8.] 
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aba;  rdj  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  sammong  to  the 
bath,  you  diiUl  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least 
have  been  taken  to  preTent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris 
except  through  you.' 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  papince.  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  was  still  resting,  heary  and  OTcr- 
come  by  his  sedolous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
tahcnia  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  robicond  glow,  while  his  reddening  nedL  and  the 
swelling  reins  of  his  full  ronnd  arms  ^ewed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  elm-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

'But  now  drink,  CerinthusT  exclaimed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falernian  that  I 
slily  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scuroely  so  good.' 


'*     in egar- water,  poxra,  a  com- 
mon drink  of  soldiers  in  the  tielU, 
(Spart.    lladr.   10),  as  well  as  of 
•Uvet.  PUttU  Mil,  iii.  2,  23. 
Am  ibril  Mnt,  alti  poKain  jiolilMit 


Palsestrio  is  evidently  himself  amongst 
those  who  indulge  in  poscuy  whilst 
Sclederus  and  Lucrio  intoxicate 
thtnifdvM  by  vine. 
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*In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  slave,  *the 
wine  IB  excellent^  bat  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  bom,  and  if  I  taste  more^  I  maj  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lycoris.  You  know  how  Galliis  insists  on 
order  and  pimctuahty.* 

*  Gallus,  indeed  !*  said  the  other,  *  why  he  drinks  more 
than  wo  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreorer  it's  my  birth-day,  and  as  nobody 
has  inyited  me,  why,  I'll  be  merry  at  my  own  expense/ 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  thii-d  person  entered  tlie  popina. 
'  Ah  I  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  ligure ;  *  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh  1  welcome  Dromo,'  exdaimed  Qripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance.  *  Ton  have  come  at  the  hap- 
jnest  possible  moment   Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey, 

and  I  am  now  celebrating  my  birth-day 

*  How,  your  birth-day  ?  Excellent !  We  must  make 
a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But  by  Mercury  and  La- 
Toma,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  1  damsel,  wme 
here  I  Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  ye  haye  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.  A  lagma  here  I'  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  *  and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.* 

The  lagena  came.  *Tho  name  has  six  letters,'  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  '  let  six  eyathi  be  filled.*  *  But  not 
unmixed,  surely  V  put  in  Cerinthus.  *  What  cares  the 
genius  about  water?*  replied  the  other.  *To  Gripus* 
health  I     How,   Cerinthus,  you  won't  shirk,  surely  ? 


[•*  The  ctlebruion  of  the  birth- 
day amongst  the  Romans  in  frequently 
mentioned.  On  this  day  they  were 
aecttitomed  to  ncrifice  lo  thdr  pro- 
tecting  gtnitti,  and  to  invite  thdr  le- 
Utiont  and  friends  to  IMvitiffi. 
{nataiicia:  dopes).  Varro,  Censor. 
8;  Ovid.  Trw/.iii.  13, 13;  TibaLI. 


7,  49;  ii.  2,  1;  Pers.  ii.  1;  vi.  18; 
Juv.  xi.  83  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  fi ;  Mart, 
xi.  05  ;  X.  27  ;  GeU.  xix.  9 ;  and  fre- 
qoentlj  in  Plnntm.  The  friends  who 
came  brought  eoogiatulationt  and 
preienta,Mart.viii.6l;  Is.  64.  Many 
ancient  mooogia^iea  treat  of  thb 
cuttooi.J 
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BraToI  dnuned  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 

look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Rome?  To  the  Falernian  region  for  certain?  Well,  ho 
knows  how  to  li?e  I  An  excellent  master  I  We^ll  drink  to 
Us  well-beiDg  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthus,  healUi  to  your  lord  I'  *  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him/  cried  the  other,  already  intozioated» 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

'  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.   By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

'  True/  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  witii  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresbtang  damsel  towards  him;  'yon  seem 
to  me  eyen  prettier  than  before^V  *  Oh  I  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 

•  Yes,"*  cried  he,  *  the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
"  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affair."* 
'What  say  you?'  interrupted  Gripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecntion  of  his  scheme ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerintluis,  in  spite  of  liis 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeUng 
against  the  damsel. 

'What's  the  matter,  man?  Whither  would  you  go?' 
exclaimed  the  other  two.  *To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 
'You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye?'  *  Oh  no,' said 
Gripus,  *  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  *  How  ?  I 
fa-fktigued^^  ?'   He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


*•  In  Terent  Fun.  iv.  5,  4,  this  is 
said  by  Chremcs,  who  in  somewhat 
tipKj,  to  Pythias,  and  ihe  answers 
fimUarly: 

GH.    ■  ■  —  Yah  I  quanto  nunc  rormoskir 
VidCfV  mihi  quam  dudum.     PY.  Ccrt« 

tu  quidem  pol  multo  hiLarior. 
CH.  VCrknm  licicit  hoe  Tenua  cnt:  fltaie 

Cms  cC  lAera  IHfst  Vsmm. 


»7  In  Plaut.  Most.  i.  4, 10,  where 
the  drunken  Callidamatet  ii  led  in  by 
hieniAid,  the  Utter  says,  3fadgthomo, 
and  the  drunken  man  stannttat.oat 
in  iq>ly«  hm*  me  ai$  ma-ma-mmiere. 
The  same  authority  affords  ni  n  ex« 
cttic  for  the  picture  here  givou 
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sank  down.  '  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while,'  said 
GripuSy  '  and  lei  me  have  charge  of  jour  letter,  and  I'll 
unmediatelj  carry  it  to  its  destination.*  The  drunken  man 

nodded  assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained 
from  the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep 
in,  paid  the  score,  and  hurried  off  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 

erening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  niglit,  and  all  who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone,  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  iaces^*,  glided  cau- 
tiously along ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  shpped  into  the  well-known  ce/Zce,  or 
sought  now  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  ht  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus^^ 


Oa  such  occasiont  to  Avoid 

l>eing  recognised,  the  garments  were 
drawn  over  the  head,  or  it  was  con. 
cealed  in  a  cucnllns.  So  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprize  his 
love.  Cie.  PhU,  ii.  31 :  Domutn  venit 
enpite  obvoluio.  Jur.fi,  89S  t 
UlajulwtianrtDjttfmmpiopmnatcuUo; 
andfUi.  14S: 

nopturnus  adulter 
TcnJiK>ra  Santonico  vela*  adopcrta  cucullo. 

Cf.  Kupcrti  iniii.  170,-  Jul.  Cap.  I'er. 
4 :  V^agari  per  taliernns  ac  htpana- 
rta  obieelo  enpite  cucuUione  vulgari 
fMonio.   Set  tho  £xcur8U8  od  The 

Then  docs  not  Mem  to  bAve 

been  waj  ftreet-lighting  at  Rome, 
till  very  late,  aa  no  mention  is  nude 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  1  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 
quoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
not  toKome,  but  to  Antiochia;  adhi- 
bitis  paucis  clam  ferro  succinciit  ves- 
peri  per  tabenuu  ptMatmr  et  esm- 
piia,quttriiandoGnt00»trmone,9uju» 
€rat  impendh  g»aru§f  de  Cm* 
sare  quUqw  sen tireL  Et  hoc  soi^. 
denier  agebat  in  urbe^  ubi  permoe- 
tantium  Ittminum  clariiudo  dierum 
soiet  imiiari  fuigorem.  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  c«ntury,  had  already  been 
pUoed  beyond  n  doubt  by  tho  pas- 
ssgts  of  Libanius.  In  another  pas- 
sage  of  the  Cod.  JutHn.  vilt  12,  19, 
the  lighting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meaot;  conooning  which  see  die £x« 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantlj-lighted 
chambers,  where  joaths,  sorromided  by  imblashing  females 
in  immodest  oostnmes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment**.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beanty'*. 


ennot  od  Th9  Balht,  Ludj,  the 
burning  of  ib«  Chriiriam,  Tadti 

Annal.  xv.  44,  cannot  posniblj  affiiid 
any  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

(Jcneral  illuminations  of  whole 
towns  however  were  not  unusual  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usage  of  tbe  Kgyptians  and  JewH, 
(Bllir  ad  Herod,  ii.  02),  perhaps  the 
Mrlieit  known  inttanee  of  it  hi  Rome 
it  that  where  this  honour  wai  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut,  Cie.  S3 :  Tii  M 
<f)wra  TfoWo  KaTcXafAire  tov^  trTe- 
vtatruiiSy  XafxTrd^ia  Ka\  6ada^  tcntov- 
Twv  iirl  ratv  tiupais.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Pnteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brillhmtlj  mominaled. 
Dio.  Cam.  lis.  17:  t6  Xww6¥ 

«l«rTia0if0'av,  iroWod  fikv  aifTodev 
'<^«T(J?,  iroXXov  ce  Kal  t/c  riSv  optov 
eir iXdnxf/avTOK  atpicri.    tov  ynp 
piou  /jiT)voei6ov^   ofTov  TTvp  iratrra- 
X^9¥  tcaOdircp  iit  OeaTpM  rivi  ^o**^- 

9nt  Jot*  finitfiUof  oMnvuf  to5 
Tovt  ywMkiu  When  Tiridatet  en* 
tertd  Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  flluminated.  Dio.  Cass.  IxliL  4 : 

Kai  'wdaa  pev  ?}  -roXis  iKtKdfxptjTo  Kai 
€f>u)<Ti  Kai  fTT€<paviopacriv.  This  was 
BO  also  when  Nero  returned  from 
Gteeoe.  Dio  Ca»s.  Uiii.  20;  and 
when  Septimioa  SeTema  made  hie 
cntnnee,  Izzin  1 ;  f  t«  ymp  wAit 
waora  Mmwt  Tf  «al  M^patt  l«Tfl« 


ikofnm  and  in  honour  of  Ani^nji 
Zodcus  under  Ehgabahu,  IzzIt.  !«. 
Martial  mentiona  anch  SUnmfaiationsy 

Quando  crit  ille  dlii^  qoo  ounpos  cC  alter 
etomni% 
iMtMt  Latia  culta  ftaurtza  nurar 

[See  further  Stat  SUo.  i.  8,  SSI ;  4, 
ISS;  iii.  flS-^;  Airian.  Xjriei,  i, 
19,  24;  ii.  17, 17;  TertnU*  de  IdoL 
15;  App.  Met.  iv.  20  {  davdlan.  dt 

Nupt.  20«  ;  Prudent,  con/m 
ii.  1(MKI;  Pacat.  Paneg.  Theo(l.37.] 
Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  illumin- 
ating new  lupanaria,  aa  if  it  was  tlic 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Steei,  i.  8, 
has  apoken.  He  cannot  aflbm  that 
this  waa  the  case  in  the  earlier  timea, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are  only  de- 
rived from  Tertullian,  Apologel,  35  : 
Cur  die  Iceto  non  iaureis  pastes  ad- 
umOramus  9  nec  lucernis  diem  in. 
frinffimutf  Bonesta  res  est  solem- 
nUmig  pubUea  extgente  inducere 
dmmA  Htm  hMtm  alicujus  noei 
/tt|NMafit.  Secondly,  Ad  turor.  ii. 
6 1  pneedH  de  januu  laureaia  et 
Ixtcernata,  ut  de  noeo  eonsiffsrio  lU 
bidinum  publicarum.  The  same  was 
the  case  on  birth  and  wedding-days. 
See  also  i^'erbar.  de  lucern.  sepukrai; 
Derrutier  on  Jumud,  xii.  92. 

*  Such  isiealljr  related  bf  Petion. 
c.  7* 

»  See  UomLiU.  10,  i.S6;  Tib. 
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TowardB  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  asoeat  of  the 
Oslian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 

small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  evidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity; 
for  there  was  no  taberna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  an j  Tisitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps  that 
pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  howoTor, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vc^tibulum,  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pannia  drawn  over  tlicir  heads. 
Tho  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  oiF, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

'Who  are  you  ?'  enquired  the  <wttariu9^.  *  A  foM- 
lurim  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  *My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other ;  *  lead  me  to  Lycori?.'*  The  porter  surveyed 
the  muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  <  Why  does  not  CerinUius 
come?'  he  inqtdred.  'He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply:  'but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages?    It  is  late;  conduct  me  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tunica^ 
without  sleeyes,  had  become  displaced  by  her  moyements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm*',  disclosing  something 
more  than  tho  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.   She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


i.  1,  56;  Prop.  L  16;  Ovid.  ^mor. 
t.S,tt.l9,Sl. 

**  So  the  otHmdm  ioqiiimd  of  An* 

toniuN.  who,  on  knocking,  stated  him- 
Bclf  to  be  a  tabellarius.  Cic.  Phil.  \\, 
31:  Janitor:  Quigiuf  A.Marco: 
Tabeilariut, 

M  Sofluoiy  pMMgM  of  this  kind 


could  be  adduced  in  justili cation,  that 
it  is  icarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
poliit  them  out  pmrticoluijr.  The 
«id«  openiiig  tot  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  for  the  anM,  caused  die 
Usbt  iumea,  on  erefy  occasion  of  the 
person's  stcoping,  to  slip  down  over 
the  arm.  ^rtiiits  appear  to  have  been 
particttlarlj  fond  of  this  drepeij. 
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longer  in  possesrion  of  the  joathfol  freshness  and  child  like 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Gallus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractive  than  ever,  ao  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^^  she 
was  still  a  bloommg,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  every  thing  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey, 

'  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press^'  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  *  and  the  tunica  also.  £bive  yon  put  in 
the  stomachers^  too,  Cypaasis  ?'  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  *  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us  Tlic  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  *  At  last  I '  said  Lyeons.  *  Admit 
him.' 

The  oi^icarxua  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  bis  post;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tabellariiis  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.    The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


An  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  of  Ljrcoris  in  the  year  728,  a.u.c« 
fa  neither  powible,  nor  of  any  im- 
poitinee  hen.  If  we  inppoie  Uie 
Bdogvet  of  VlfgU  to  hnve  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.U.C.,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  tificen,  she 
would  have  been,  at  the  period  of  the 
downfall  of  (>allus,  of  the  age  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-Hve.  [If, 
a»  bcrv.  (on  Virg.  Eel.  x.  1 )  states, 
and  HcMsberg  (gtuest^  praptrHan. 
gpteim)  mote  recently  affinna,  Lyeo- 
rit  waa  identical  witlithe  m.ienowned 
paramonr  of  Antonius,  Cytheiii}  (a 
freed  woman  of  Volumnius  Eutra pe- 
jus, )  she  mu»t  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Gallus,  twenty-eight  years  old 


in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
forty  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  (ial- 
Inc.  Respecting  Lycoria and  Cythe- 
ifay  see  Cie.  PkU.  it  84;  ad  AU.  x. 
10,  IS;  otf  JFem.  is.  SS$  Pint  AtU. 
9 ;  Plin.  li,N.  TiU.  16 ;  SehoLCmg. 
Ml  ^or.  M.  i.  S,  5^  10^  77.J 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
^  Inoa,  whidi  ooold  not  be  avoided, 
were bnt mean.  Mart.Tl.94i 

PoBinitnr  scinpcr  vluyisndeta  Oslpstisiio^ 

Sivs  fiwU,  leu  cum  oooat  te  urb«  domi. 
Sic  eUam  in  rtabulo  ssnpcr,  ile  oaenat  In 
afTOk 
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the  door,  but  the  curtain  irithin  deadened  the  sounds,  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  disdnetly.   At  last  their  conyersa- 

tion  became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement  '  We  masi 
hence  this  yerj  night,'  cried  she.  'Send  Lydus  to  me.' 
The  slare  receiTod  orders  to  hire  two  rhedcB  immediatel  j. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slayes,  was  ahready  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 


SCEN£  THE  SEVENTH. 


A  DAY  IN  BAIiE. 

IF  any  place  of  antiquity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  living,  it  assoredlj 
was  Bai»S  by  hr  the  most  renowned  bathing-plaoe  of  Italy^ 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy« 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baia)  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  magnificent  TiUas.  The 
lofty  towers*  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  Hned  the 


'  Baiaj  asserted  a  decided  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  numerous  baths 
«f  Ital7^(whaic«  Martial,  vi.  42, 7> 
amongtt  many  other  balht,  mentumt 
Btd  prineipet,  wad  its  name  la  naed 
by  poets  as  an  appellation  for  baths 
generally,  TibuU.  iii.  5,  3;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  general  a  mo^t  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
plca&anl : 

Manns  tnosbtslBiii  BsSspraliMBCanMmfak 
aajra  Hoiaee,  Epitt,  i.  1»  8$;  and  all 
wrltara  making  mentioii  of  It  ooncnr 

in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 
Baccius  {de  Thermis,  p.  Ifi2)  briefly 
extols  its  advantages.  '  The  city  lay,* 
says  he,  'on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  covered 
with  green :  to  the  north,  at  a  diitance 
of  five  Roman  miles,  {millia  pas- 
§mm),  laj  Cnmss,  throe  milea  nearer 
the  Laena  Atemua ;  ooathwaida,  dis- 
tant  three  miloty  waa  Mlsenum,  and 
jPuteoU,  the  wmo  diatanee  acnm  the 


Bay.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  climate  made  it  an  agreeable  place 
of  sojourn,  even  in  winter,  and  there 
waa  no  teaaon  of  the  year  when  the 
trees  did  not  pieaent  irnits,  and  the 
gardens  flowers.*  Comp.  Strabo^  4^ 
187;  I>io  Cassias,  xlviil.  61. 

'  liy  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  liouse,  built  several  stories 
above  the  rest  of  the  building,  to 
allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  PUnj 
had  two  such  In  his  LmtrmHnum, 
He  says  of  one  (ii.  17*  IS) :  Sine  tw- 
ris  erigitur,  mb  qua  duUm  dutt^  MU 
dem  in  ipsa  :  prttterea  ccmatio,  qitee 
latissimum  mare,  lonffissiriium  iitus^ 
amctnissimas  villas  prospicit.  So  the 
turres  (TibuU.  i.  7>  liO  &ppear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heync.  It  may 
be  weU  imagined  that  the  ▼ills  anrand 
Bai«,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
displayed  every wheie  the  most  mag. 
nificcnt  viewa.  Were  also  provided 
with  such  lurm.   The  enriiooa  of 
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coast,  commanded  a  view  ric^ht  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  villas  of  more  humble  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times^,  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  fsat  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  donhllng  the  promon- 
tory, was  Misenum  with  its  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Homan  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumae,  hallowed  by  ancient 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avemus,  which,  with 
the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on  earth 
the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  BaiiD  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  rehef  from  Uie  healing  springs  and  warm  solphms 
baths^  there  streamed  tluther  a  much  larger  number  of 


Bate  wei0  not  eontidend  healthy,  as 
we  Me  ftom  Cieero's  letter  to  Dole- 

bdla,  (ix.  12),  and  therefore  the  villee 
were  built  as  far  nut  into  the  sea  as 
possible,  and  probabl/  higher  then 
WM  usual. 

'  Seneca,  who  took  such  offence 
ot  the  node  of  life  ot  Beia,  that  lie 
left  on  the  teeend  day  eAer  aniTing 
there,  praises  the  ehoiee  of  thoie  tarn, 

Spist.  d1.  I  Hi  quoque^  ad  qttos  pfi- 
mo.t  Jorltinn  Homani  populi  publicas 
opes  Iranstulity  C.  Alariun.  et  Cn. 
Pompnuii,  et  C^sar,  extnitrrimt 
guidem  iuli<u  in  regione  liainmiy 
»§d  iihu  impoiiteruni  swmmii  juffis 
mtomihm.  They  looked  more  like 
ooilro  than  vilK«.  Bot  betide  theae 
tiiere  were  splendid  palaces  built 
round  the  whole  bay,  which,  with 
the  towns  lying  u\wn  it,  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  va-Jt  city. 
Straho,  v,  4,  "Airav  6'  tcrri  kutc- 


oir«M«yiiiPOt  (h  MfXwut)  Tom  /Uv 
ruU  w A.fwiir,  St  9^affMP,  <rerv«  M 
rait  ohrodd/iUait  aal  ^rrc/mt, 
/ftCTtt^A  evyf)^ete  otirai  ^i(i<i  TroXttat 
Sif/w  wv^erroc  Cf.  Dio  Can. 
above. 

*  The  springs  at  Baiae  were  of 
wvf  diflTerant  ingrcdienta,  and  tbo 
laoatorj  powers  manifold.  Plin. 
xiii.  8,  9.  AHm  niphnrii,  oRm 
aluminis^  tUim  mlis^  alia:  nitri,  alim 
hituminis,  wmnultas  etiam  aeida 
Sfilaare  mirlUTn^  rnjtore  quoqrtr  ipso 
afit/me  prosunf.  Chief  of  all  were 
the  hot  sulphureous  vapours  which 
sprang  up  in  many  places,  and  par* 
ticalarly  on  the  heights,  and  vera 
oicd  aabathatopfoniotopenpimtlon. 
8ttch  tmdtUtna  were  lituated  not  only 
in  the  town  of  Bats  itielf,  hut  dooo 
to  the  spot  where  the  vapours  rose 
from  the  ground.  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  In 
I  montibtu  Cunutnorum   et  Baianu 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the  cares 
and  formalities  of  iife^  resigned  themsehes  wholly  to  enjoy- 
menty  in  whateyer  shape  it  was  offered.  One  eontuiiial 
mMHtnudia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  eren  the  more 
resenred  suffered  themseWes  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  folUes,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  impu- 
tations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  e£Eace.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
Bocie^  was  of  a  much  more  free  desoription»  and  none  but  a 
stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  heiairm,  surrounded 
by  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily -painted  gon- 
dolas, while  song  and  music  resounded  from  the  skiffs  of 
many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking  lazily  on  the 
level  snrfisuM  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  bnocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


qmibmi  popor/ervUhu  mb  imp  noBetnt 

^^MltMjbiMMltejMI^^WwIfMKlffyMily 

per  eumque  manando  Id  kit  locis 
ariiur  §t  ita  swiaiionum  egregias 
effirit  utiliiates.  These  hot  streaii'.s 
of  vapour  were  conducted  by  means 
of  pipes  into  the  buildings.  Die  Cass, 
xlviii.  51.  Ti}v  d'  aTfiioa  aifrov  If 
T«  oUfi^urra  ptMrivpa  {impenmtnm) 
iitt  ««Xf|MiV  aWyowvy  KdvriMm 
•br§  wvfiuhrmu  Ot  tbit  kind  wu 
the  bath  ad  mgrUta,  celebrated  by 
Bor.  Epist.  i.  15,  5,  which  also  lay 
outside  the  town,  and  probably  on  an 
eminence,  tor  Celsus,  ii.  17,  ^ay»  :  Sic- 
cus  calor  eai — quarundatn  nntitra- 
lium  6udati<mum,  ubi  a  terra  profu- 
nu  caRdus  vapor  md^fieh  ineltidUur, 
tleni  taper  Baku  in  w^fri$tie  ha* 
bemit.  If  the  iMth  WM  viiitcd  hj 
Dumcnras  ]nf  aUdi  on  account  of 


feftcac/  of  its  waten,  yet,  donbdeM^ 
far  greaternnmbm  eanw  ftom  Homo, 
mady  ftv  die  sake  of  plcature,  to 
Naples,  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
seemed  places  created  entirely  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4, 
Uniai  Kai  Tu  dfpfid  'vcaTUj  Ttx  Ka\ 
irpdv  Tpv<piiv  Kai  nrpo':  depairatav 
vovwv  ^wtTii'oeia.  Dio  Cassius,  supra. 

woXvreKeU  ^i9la|wratf  jmI  lomv  If 
T«  fiUn  itaymynv  Kai  it  Aswuf 

iiriTi^SeioTaTa.  HeOCe  CicCTO  alS0« 
{pro  Cast,  20),  especially  dwells  on 
the  free  manner  in  which  Chxlia  de- 
meaned herself,  not  only  in  ur6e,  in 
/H>r/i«,but  IIS  Baiarum  Ula  ctkbritale, 
Wbenerer  U  ia  dMM  to  fix  the 
nonbor  of  Tititoii  at  n  batli»  Bairn 
it  taken  at  n  tcalo  to  |9»  bj.  Smb. 
▼.Si 
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underwent  severe  trials^  to  which  it  not  unfrcquently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nighUy  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon^  and  that  gambling  was  carried  to 
a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  seyere 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to  bo 
*a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice".'  Still  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which  pleasmre 
was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of  foUy,  and 
that  the  wantonness  ihcr^  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and 
wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps  less  deserv- 


•  The  warning  uttered  by  Pro- 
pertius,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  is  weU 
known. 

Tto  modo  qvampilinaiii  comptM  dann 

Multis  ista  dabunt  litora  diMidium; 
Lilora  que  fuerant  castia  inimica  puellU: 
Ah  penant  Bala^  crinm  amoifa^  aqim, 

Mutial  jokd  on  a  case  at  Baia,  of  • 

Penelope  becoming  transfonned  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63. 

Casta  n«c  antiquis  ceilem  Lirvina  Snbinis, 

£t  quainvu  tetrico  trUtior  i|iaa  viio, 
Dum  modo  Lucriao,  modo  m  pmnlUit 

Bt  dum  Baianis  Rsrpc  fovpttir  aquis; 
Incidit  in  (lainma»,  Juvenetnque,  Mcuta  relicto 
Coiguge  PeDclo|ie  vcnU,  aMt  Hatanau 

<  Baias  sibi  celebrmtdaa  iuxuria 
dnumnty  says  Senten,  £fi.  M  i  end 
his  plctoie  of  the  life  tbece  is  trae  in 
tbe  nudfl,  sHIiOttgli  dntwn  In  some- 
wbnt  ^wing  eoloqn*  Videre  ebrias 
per  htora  erranttSj  et  comi»sationes 
naviffantium  et  symphoniarum  can- 
tibns  pemtrcpentes  lacus,  et  alia, 
qua  velut  soluta  legibus  luxuria 
non  tantum  pecctU,  sed  pubHcatf 
quid  fWOMM  ef<  f  We  see,  however, 
that  saeh  chtfges  as  these  did  not  ap- 


ply first  to  the  more  dehsuched  time 
of  the  emperors,  for  (keliua  lias  similar 
impntaions  cast  upon  him  hj  his  ae* 
cuseis.  Cic.  pre  Corf.  IS.  Ae^uniwtt 
quidem  Ji^Mmef,  amores,  adulterimf 
Baias,  actas,  convitna^eomiataticMtf 
cantus,  symphonias^  nariffia  jartant. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod.  4,  ad  Fam. 
\x,  2.  Seneca  particularly  adverts  to 
the  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  tfidr  debanchery,  and  Ci- 
cero  ooRoboiates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regaidsClodia,  Mill.  90.  Ni* 
hil  igitur  ilia  vicinitas  redoletf  nikU 
hominumfama  9  nihil  Bairn  demqut 
ipsir  loquunturf  ilia  %'cro  non  lo- 
quunlur  sulum^  verum  ctiam  j)e r so- 
nant,  hac  unius  mulieris  libidinem 
esse  pralapsam,  ut  ea  non  modo  tdu 
iudimem  ac  leneftrwr  atque  hsec  Ji<ig%^ 
(iorum  integutnenia  nan  gti^rtUy  md 
in  impittlmit  fwhu  fnqmnHuimm 
crlcbritate  9i  i^mrissima  luce  latetur. 
What  this  woman  did  at  Baiff,  would 
not  have  happened  so  pubUdj  at 
Rome. 

^  Seneea,  in  tbe  often  mentioned 
letters  dimrmrimm  oitfemm. 
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iog  of  reprobation,  than  the  licentiouaneBS  which,  in  the 
metropolist  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
seerecj.   The  judgment  thns  pronounced  on  life  in  Baiie 

resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Bai»  existed  at  Baden,  in  all  thdr 
grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had  died 
away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  delights, 
that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find  nothing 
repaLnye  in  the  unrestnuned  merriment  of  Baden,  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there  com- 
mon to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many  an 
imputation  cast  on  Baiaj,  may  admit  of  being  softened,  pro- 
vided the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those  of 
the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred  from 
indiridual  irregularities* 

Ljcoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baia  without 
haring  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision,  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponiua  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 

personating  a  messenger  from  Gallus,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  BaisQ.  With  this  view  ho  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  ot  Oallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tahernce  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fullo,  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure*  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  recriving  his  orders,  had  dispatched 
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his  vicarius  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money  des- 
tined for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
jouney. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 

pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  tliat  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan^  baths*  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  acoom" 
panied  Gidlus  to  CSampania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approached  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spumed  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Bai»  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius  was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  shewed  signs  of  an  approaching  journey. 
'  To  Baia},'  said  he,  scornfully,  *  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-ficlds  of  Mcssial  Out  of  the  thermm  into  the 
JHgidarium^  r 


■  Iialjr  m,  and  it  lUU  rich  in 

both  warm  and  cold  medicinnl  springs; 
Opecially  Campania  and  Etruria.  Of 
the  latter,  Stnibo  speaks,  v.  2.  IIoX- 
Xij  a  Kai  Ttiov  thpniiu  v^aTwv  dtp' 
9o¥la  KaTtt  Tifv  Tvppt)vidv,  direp  Ttp 

cdov^S  TMV  iif  Baton  &  df  atar^iiair- 
TM  wtXb  'wdmrup  futKtota*  Mint, 
vi.  42|  mentions  a  number  of  spas, 
which  must  all  h«vt  had  a  certain 
celebrity^  since  he  compatei  them 
with  the  thermcB  Elrusci, 

Nec  fontrs  Aponi  nidos  pucllis, 
Non  mollu  Siuuessa,  fervklique 
Fluctiia  PiMwri%  «it  Mipcriitts  Annir, 
Non  Photbi  vada,  priaelpMqiit  BaXm. 

Of  these,  four  belong  to  Campania 
and  iu  eaTinma»  and  on!/  ooc>  Phwbi 


vada^  C^nwUmm  aqumf  to  JStnnia. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqua  CtU' 

sintp,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
therm (P  generally.  Naples  ako  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
its  proximity  to  Baia;,  were  not  much 
fireqoented.  Strab.  v.  4.  '£x«*  ^  oral 
f|  NflovoXi*  Htpfi&if  Mrmr  hifioKdt 
Kol  KoravKcvat  \mrrfm»  ait  X'^fi^ 
Tmp  ip  Bdt«ut«  iroX^  6k  vXijSct 
X««vof«€rat. 

'  The  punishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  eten  at  early  aa  iba 
time  of  Aoguittia,  bjr  the  eonWet 
being  not  only  expdled  from  ltaly« 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.  Moeiiay  on  the  eon- 
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*  Villain !  *  cried  the  enraged  Ly coris,  well  guessing  the 
meaniiig  of  his  words,  *  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  1  Awajl  leaTO  my  presenoe,  aad  be 
msmd  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  GaUoB  shall  be 

undeceived  about  yon!' 

*  As  you  will,'  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  *  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
itfoifia  laetaria,* 

Lycoris  tamed  pale.  Profiting  by  her  eonfusion.  Pom- 
poniiiB  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then,  hastily  drew  the  pcenula  over  his 
headi  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audaoity,  Lyeoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Rome.  Oonvmced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warniDg  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  m  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
ML  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  neck,  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying tlic  snow-white  tlion^js  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  hronze  candelabrum^  partly  of  Tarcntinc,  and 
partly  of  i£ginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shafts  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capitaP^  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-tlamcd  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufficiently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  as 
tcnible  to  the  Romans,  as  Sib«m  is  to 
m  Rmiini.  Ovid,  who  was  bonishiwi 
thHhcr,  eompUhied  hittctl  j  of  111  di- 
mtie  and  the  paedeet  adopted  there. 

Thie  devaiptioo  is  taken  from 


a  particularly  elegant  bronse  candda* 
brum .  aomewhat  more  dum  flvt  pafana 
in  height,  given  in  the  Mut,  Bmrb* 
iY,  1. 17,  a  eopy  of  wMch,  with  Itar. 
thor  information  on  the  anbjeet,  la 
given  in  the  Excuimu  on  the  tmth 
aeene,  The  lAghiing, 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  redine  dunng 
the  eTening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  Tarious  gossip  of  the 
day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of 
fresh  spring-water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  jthe  shoes  from  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door. 
The  cmrtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Gallus  entered.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathedra^  and  with 
bare  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself 
upon  the  neck  of  her  lover 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  un- 
prepared to  reoeiye  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baiss,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready".  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.   At  Bai»,  whence  all  serious 


»•  See  Tibull.  i.  :i,  89. 

Tliae  veniam  aubito,  nec  quitquam  duu- 
tiei  Mte. 

JhmI  vidcar  c«lo  nii'-sns  adevic  tibl. 
Tunc  rnihi,  qualU  erU,  lo^go»  turbata  ea- 
pilkM, 

OtyrU  nudato,  Ddia,  earn  ptde. 

There  were  several  public  baths 
in  and  around  Baio?,  and  above  them 
were  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
•tnugen ,  ( Chambres  ^miei. )  See 
Seneca,  £pitt.  ML  Sect  varhu  elo. 
mor  undique  me  eWemmtomatt  tupra 
ipmrnUUntumhoMto,  Another  story 
wee  probebly  erected  over  the  bathe. 


Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Septi* 
mua  Serenie  and  Antoninot,  Cod. 
Ju$t,  Yiii.  10, 1 1  Bi  balnsftm,  ut  db- 
tldeni9,  9»$tni0re,  ei  mdijkhm  ei 
tupgrpontrt  |Mfe*,  obttrtata  tamen 
forma,  qua  eclrrit  tuper  baJnrum 
tedi/icare  permUtitnr,  &c.  There 
were  besides  people  who  made  a  trade 
of  letting  out  lodgings  to  strangers, 
as  was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  This 
wee  ceUed  cmMealerMRi  eMrorr^ 
{Dig,  is.  8,  A),  which  of  eoaree 
cempiehende  the  lodgen  living  In 
Iheplaee. 
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thoughts  irere  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  aa  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 

hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less". The  sphceristerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
the  exhilarated  ballpplayers,  and  the  loud  groans  of  those, 
who  were  swinging  the  heayy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing'^  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  ccena  or  pran^ 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  TAbarli  with  sweet  cakes, 
crustiilarii  with  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honej-bread, 
« l^tularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  iaheinm  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  laetuea, 
laeertce,  and  other  dishes, — fdl  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commendations 
in  his  own  peculiar  cry^\ 


The  whole  accnvmt  is  from  Sen-  [ 
cca,  (i^p.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hfltt  the  diitinliMiet. 

The  more  affluent  were  attended 

to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  but 
also  watched  the  clothes  of  his  master. 
80  Hays  Martial  (\ii.  /O),  of  A  per 
even,  who  was  by  no  means  wealthy : 
Ltaitea  ferret  A  pro  vrntlut  eaia  TCtnula  nu- 

Bt  tufn  Iflfulam  lusca  Mdmt  amia. 
There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 

bath*  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  garments,  capsarii.  Paull.  Dig, 
i.  15,  3.  Adver$us  capsarios  quo- 
que,  qui  mercede  servanda  in  ha- 


\  lineU  vestimenta  suscipiunt,  jtnie.r 

est  comtilntut^  (pr£cf.  vig. )   In  spite 

of  this  it  often  happened  that  the 

hathera  had  their  doUiea  stolen  from 

them.  Plaut.  Rud,  U.  8,  b\  \ 

Setai'  tu  ctlaiB :  qut  ft  lavaturo 
In  balinrxH  ibi  OUm  icdttlo  lua  VMttl&llit  t 

servat, 
Tamen  Kurripiuntur. 

CatulL  30  :  O  fur  optime  balneario* 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 
is  a  special  head ;  xlvU.  17 1  De  fn* 
ribui  MneariU,  Comp.  also  Petron. 

30,  where  the  slave  complains  :  Si^- 
ducia  sibi  Mttimtnia  dUpentalorit  in 
balneo* 

Just  as  we  have  people  crying 
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[Scene  VII 


Gallus  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe,  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  prandium.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
espedally  of  those  in  which  the  fresooes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  batliing  in 
dear  spring^water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white 
streams  of  the  thermm.  At  each  end  of  the  JHgidarnm 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronxe,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns*^, 


their  wares  in  the  streets,  so  were 

there  persons  of  this  description  to  be 
found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Jam  libarii  rarioji  excla- 
maiionetf  et  botularium,  et  cruttu- 
karium,  et  ammet  popmmnm  tntlf- 
tores,  m§reem  suam  quadam  «/ 
insignita  tnodulatitme  vendetUes. 
We  find  the  recdpt  for  making  the 
liba  in  Cato,  De  re  nistira,  75.  But 
it  was  not  always  of  such  simple  in- 
ffredients,  and  the  word  frequentJy 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placenta. 
At  least  Isid.  Orig,  xx.  2,  17,  says  : 
PtaoetUa  tunt,  qtuc  fifmi  dt  fmrrt^ 
quoM  oHi  Hba  diinaU.  •  So  eruMitda 
also,  known  through  Hoimt  SaL  i.  I, 
23,  denotes  perhaps  pastry. work 
generally,  dulcia.  Comp.  Ruperti 
Juven.  ix.  5.  The  explanation  of 
the  scholiast  iu  both  passages  is  sim- 
ply placenta:.  Many  persons  took  a 
prointMo  io  the  batli.  Martial,  xiL 
19. 

In  tfacrmls  sondt  laetucMb  on,  laecftum* 

We  maj  oonelude  ftom  8eoeca,  Spirt, 
51 :  Quemadmodum  inter  tartont  Ao- 
bitare  nolim,  sic  mo  inter  popinas 

quifiemy  and  iMart.  v.  7^,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-houses  around 
the  baths.   The  serranta  from  these 


pojAnfi  used  to  offer  their  eatables  for 
sale  in  the  halls  of  the  bath.  There 
were  certainly  among  the  tabcrrur 
lying  around  the  bath  at  Pompeii, 
such  eating-houses. 

• 

"  Perfectly  clear  water  was  a 
main  desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it 
seems  that  they  even  cleared  it  by 
artificial  means,  when  it  came  muddy 
through  the  pipes.  Seneca  says, 
EpUt,  86,  of  more  andeot  timet  com* 
pared  with  hit  owns  Nee  r^ferre 
eredeUtnt,  tn  qnam  perlucida  eordet 
deponerentf  and  ei  8dpio:  Ifen 
saccaia  agva  lavabaturj  sed  Sitpe 
turbida  et,  cum  plueret  rehementius. 
pane  lululenla.  For  this  reason 
Martial  commends  the  purity  of  the 
aqua  Martia  in  the  balneum  Etrusciy 
Yi.4S,19s 

Qiw  tsm  esndMs,  tun  seicfia  hieei^ 

Ut  nuUas  iU  tuspleeria  undas 

Et  credas  vacuam  nitere  Lygdon. 

Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  scqq.  On  the 
contrary,  the  warm  ^p^in;^s  of  Raia? 
were  of  a  muddy  white.  Martial, 
vi.  43 : 

Dam  tiU  ftUees  Indulgent,  Castrice,  Bale, 
Such  was  the  arrangement  of 
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the  pwrly-ooloared  stone  bottoms  of  which  might  be  clearlj 
discerned.    At  interyals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 

contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  retlected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Gallua  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
Tessels,  strigile»t  and  linen  cloths and  joined  in  the  plea- 
smres  of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  tho  adjoining  tepidarium,  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake^^  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generallj  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others, 


the  bath  described  by  Sidonius,  Epist. 
ILS.  In  kaneergo  pummmjhmum 
dt  tmpereiUo  monHt  ^kUum  et  eanal- 
ihu  cirettmaetit  per  ejtteriora  nn- 
M9fim  bUera  cwn«ium  sex  fietulm 
prominentes  Uonum  $mulaii§  Mpiiu 
bus  rffuti'lunty  qua  temcre  inr/rcfsis 
veras  dent'iiim  crates^  mcros  oculo- 
rum  furores^  certojt  cervicum  Jubaa 
imaginabuntur, 

"  The  ffigidafium  in  Pompeii 
too  van  ycUow,  though  not  ftunisbed 
with  fNtlntings. 

In  the  ^fus.  Pio-Cfem.  iii.  t. 
35,  we  see  such  a  slave  carrying  an 
oil.flask  and  strigil.  This  gives  a 
perfect  comiucntary  on  Persiui,  v. 
126: 

I,  piMr,«t  mlgik*  Ciispfaii  ad  iMtaMi  Mr. 

The  Loerine  Uke,  w  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  bnt*  bay  reach- 
ingfar  inland,  andsepamted  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  thou«;h  often 
called  by  the  Roman  writer^,  /aru.s^ 
is  named  by  the  Greeks,  koXttos. 
See  Strabo,  v.  4,  'O  de  XoKpivov  koX- 
9019  fXarihfeTat  fiixP'^  Baitiv  xw>aTt 


eipyofievov  utto  x^v  t^w  0o\ottij« 
6iera9TiMiif  t4  fiuKoif  'trkJerm  M 
dfxa^tTOv  vXarelat.    ElcrrXow  3* 

fik¥  &xpriOTOif  Tu)v  6(TTp€(i)v  6h  diifMUf 
ix**"  d^ovva-raTi'iv,  Lake  Avemus 
was  connected  with  It,  ib.  Tals  6i 
Baioiv  (TUi/e^ijv  tl,  re  KoKplvoK  koXttos 
Kai  ti^T(")9  ToTiTov  b  'Xnpvo^  ^cppovt\- 
aov  TTinuov  Tiji/  diro\afJifiovofJL4vtiv  fit- 
yjjt  Miatjt'ov  yfitf  dwi  Ttjt  weKayUu 
T^ff  firraj^v  Ki//ui}«  mil  a^ov.  On 
both,  parties  of  pleaaare  used  to  be 
made,  a^  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  JKt,  3  : 
Ottin  mntin  Lucrinob  modo  te  permtttat 

Avtnu) : 

but  especially  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 

which,  from  ita  calmness,  was  al»o 

called  eU^gnum,  Id.  iiL  9S,  SO : 

Ab  MtuaatH  Jam  pteftotas  ad  Bilaa 
FffK  Lucfino  MaciJrtwr  in  stagnof 

Comp.  Ovid,  Art  Am*  i.  255,  seqq. 
The  navigia  in  Cicero  and  Seneca 
allude  to  thi-*,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  called  by  Mart  vi.  43,  mollis  Lit- 
crinus.  [Agrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Avemiaa  lakee  with  the  eea, 
Dio  Case.  zl?Ui.  M»  Snet.  Oef.  IS.} 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  UBOf  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise'^. 
The  gay  punting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging,  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after-part  of 
the  skii*,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsuS" 
staves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the 
forum  cupedinarium  of  Baias  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lee- 
tica,  whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  palla ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously-twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.    Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


'I  The  Rkiffii  decked  with  vaiiooi 
onuunenu  we  likewite  ncntioned  hf 
Seneas  Sp,  61s  HaMiaiurum  tu 
puUu  umqvmn  fm$te  in  Utica  Ca- 

toneniy  ul pr<ttemavi (/antes  adulteras 
dinumeraret  et  tuhpicerct  tot  genera 
cyniharum  variis  colorilms  picta  cl 
JiuUantcui  lot  lacu  rosariia;  ut  nudiret 
canentium  noctuma  convicia  f  The 
purple  eaUs  ere,  it  is  trae,  not  men- 
tiooed,  yet  eudi  *  epeciee  of  luztuj 
isceiUjr  conceirable  et  Beiei*  Cell 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writes,  (xix. 
I.  .*>).  of  Alexandcr*s  fleet  and  of 
Antony  :  Stupueruni  lilora  JIatu 


90r*Maria  Implfiilf.  Veh  purpu» 
reo  ad  Aethtm  cum  M,  Jiniomio 
Chopaifa  twnll  ^dem^t  effligU* 

And  Caligula  had  veeeele  built  of  stiU 
larger  size,  Li/mrnicas^  venicoloribus 
I  velis.  Seneca's  yior^%,fluitantcm  toto 
j  locit  ro.utm,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in 
llieir  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlended  with  roeee,  end  the  adom- 
ing  of  the  ▼essds.  The  woide  in 
which  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  board  of  Tessels,  h«Ye  been  el- 
reedj  quoted. 
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first**,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  tlio  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.  They  rocked 
for  some  hoars  on  the  tranqnil  mirror,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  an  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  ^th  the  nohle  Falemian 
wine.  Tlicy  then  returned  to  Baire,  where,  after  another 
batli,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was  however  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  t<thenuB,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  loYer*>,  singing,  unheard,  at  the  dosed  doors  of 
his  adored  one.  ' 


It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
superstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any- 
place. Petron.  30,  //w  rcpkti  vo- 
lupiaiibut  quum  99mtrmur  in  Idefi* 
hImii  hUroMt  ufdammrU  umu  Mr 
puerit,  qtd  tupar  hoe  qffietum  erat 
posiius :  Dexiro  pedr.  The  precept 
of  VitruviuB,  iii.  8,  is  worth  attention : 
Gradus  in  fronte  constittiendi  sunt, 
ut  semper  sini  impares:  namf/ue,cum 
dextro  pede  primus  gradus  ascendi- 
ttir,  idem  in  nmmo  templo  primua 


erit  ponendus.  Javenal  alMS  >•  ^ 
alludes  to  this, 

—quid  tain  petlc  dcxtro  ooDcipls»  ut  Ic 
Ooottus  DOB  pcMUlwt  foti^iM  ptnett* 

Other  ioitancM  hm  been  cited  by 
Bnrakh,  on  Prop,  iii.  1,  S. 

**  It  it  not  neeesiary  to  determine 

whether  the  canentium  nocturna  con- 
vicia,  in  Seneca,  Ep.  51 ,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. , 


r 
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THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  Baias  with  Lycoris  and 
some  friends,  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diTerriona  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.    He  then  returned  to  his  yilla,  where 

Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  fair  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallns  repaired  early  in  the  morrnng  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  dad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  iunicaf  loosely  confined  by  a  gn*dle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips,  llcr  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at' :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


'  The  beautiful  torso  found  at  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  and  known  an  the 
Famese  Flora,  served  as  the  model 
for  this  description.  Mut,  Bar  It.  ii. 
t«b.  S6.  The  nattor-worka  of  Ott* 
dan  art  were  often  mutilated  before 
they  came  to  Roma^  where  akUfial 
artiste  were  fbttuaalclj  iuuad  to  re- 
store them.  So  says  Pliny  xxxvi.  6. 
4,  Timolhei  manu  Diana  Jiomte 
est  ill  Palatio,  Aj>oll'mis  dclubro,  cui 
siyno  caput  repotuit  Aulanitu  Evan~ 
d0r.  Plctnrea  too  were  restored,  but 


sometimes  spoiled  bj  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  persons  employed,  as  the 
Trog«dnset  puer  of  Aristides  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10,  36) ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
when  the  ccqnisitcneis  of  the  work 
datentcd  attista  fitom  attcnptiiif  to 
leader  it  camplelei  aa  waa  the  caaa 
with  the  Venus  of  ApeUeat  et^jut 
inferiorem  partem  corruptam  qui  rtfi- 
ceret,  nan  potnit  reprriri.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  at  Hnding,  even  at 
that  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
an  ideal  sutue ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  endrcle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovelj  head»  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  partieolar  significanoy.    Galhis  had  purchased  a 

splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Ljcoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corresponded 
admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  proportions  of  the 
rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  trayelled  in  a  light  eUium*.  Gallos  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  ho  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  tlic  scanda-  ' 
loui  abuses  of  die  works  of  Grecian 
■It  beeiine  preralait ;  when,  fflir  In- 
ttanee,  Caligula  dctlgned  placing  a 
bead  of  himself  upon  the  Olf  npie 
ZeiU  by  Phidias,  Suet.  CaL  22,  57 ; 
when  Claudius  caused  the  head  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Apelle.s,  and  that  of  Augustus  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxv.  10, 
36 ;  and  when  Commodus  set  the  head 
of  himedf  npoo  a  celoietu  110  feet 
Ugh,  (Dot  that  of  llhodee,  whieh  has 
never  been  set  up  again,  bnt  that 
vUdl  Nero  caused  Zenodorus  to  erect 
as  O  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was  changed  under  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  into  a  god  of  tlie  sun),  Piin. 
xxxiv.  7,  IS  t  Spart.  Iladr.  19  ;  Lam. 
prid.  Commod,  17;  Uerodian,i.  15.  It 
does  not  matter  here  whether  the  Far. 
nese  statue  leslly  wptesents  a  Flora, 
on  which  point  opiidons  differ,  as  there 
is  no  letson  wh/  this  goddess  might 


not  at  least  have  been  represented  in 
such  a  manner. 

*  Augustas  had,  it  is  true,  esta. 
blished  a  kfaid  of  post  communication 

between  the  provinces  snd  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  business  of  the  state. 
Suet.  Aug.  40.  Et  quo  celerius  ac 
Siih  manxtm  annxintxnri  cor/noscique 
posset,  quid  in  provincia  qtuiquegere- 
retur,  juvene*  primo  tnodicis  inter' 
vaUia  ptr  miiUoiVf  vios,  dehine 
v^tieuia  depotuU.  Comaiorfltif  itf 
vkum  §9i  tU  qui  a  looo  eMm  per- 
ftrrmU  Rterat  mUmgaii  quoque^ 
sic  quid  res  exigerent^  possent.  The 
state  post  afterwards  received  a  great 
improvement  There  were  also  cou- 
riers. It  is  very  natural  that  private 
persons  in  urgent  cases  shoold  have 
dispatchedloAeMiHiinvehlclesyWliich 
were  easflyMrtained  fai  the  towns  alaqg 
the  gtett  loads.  SeetheEicarsnson 
the  £eeliea  ond  Cwriaget» 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponius  to  dispatch  a  special 
messeogeri  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  constant  com- 
munication that  took  place  between  the  yiUa  and  his  house 
in  Rome. 

The  tabellariiis  having  entered  and  delivered  his  let- 
ter, and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallus  cut 
asunder  the  thread.  The  tablet  contained  only  a  few 
words,  '  CflBsar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour/  wrote 
Pomponius ;  *  seyere  decrees  against  yon*  and  even  banish- 
ment, are  talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Rome,  in  order  by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impend- 
in*?  blow,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual.  Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and 
the  rest  of  us ; — ^but  speed.' 

The  tabeUariua  bad  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  'What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master?* 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

'  Take  him  my  thanks,'  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self»  *and  inform  him  thai  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  myself.' 

The  slave  departed.  '  Imposnble !'  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chrcsimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
*  AVhat  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  wo  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness?  Ko,  no  I  Pomponius^  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend'^s  &te,  paints  in  too  gloomy  colours. 
Do  you  not  think  so,  Chresomus  ?* 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *The  gods  send  this  blow,*  said  ho, 
with  stifled  accents  ;  '  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men« 
and  of  false  friends,  also/  added  he  significantly. 

'Foolish  suspicion r  replied  Ghdlns.  'Are  yon  like 
Lyooris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  erindnate  my  friend? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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timelf  warning,  wbilo  so  maQj,  under  far  greater  obligatioiis 
to  me,  carelesalj  allow  the  precioos  moments  to  elapse 
without  Bending  information  of  my  danger  ?' 

•That  Pomponius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Lconidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  mc.  Would  he  have  been  leas  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ?' 

'Enough I'  said  Gallus,  angrily.  'Prepare  for  de* 
parturo.  You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest 
cisium  I  have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  ad- 
vance, to  order  every  where  the  necessary  relays  of  horse?. 
Above  allf  take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my 
journey.' 


ChresimuB  was  right  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who 
had  lumself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Oallus 

was  to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had 
only  half  succeeded  ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints 
brought  against  Gallus^  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  ex- 
presdons  had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and 
participator  in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been 
able  to  'prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had 
counted  on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  him- 
self to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in 
his  provinces^ 


*  Snet.  Aug.  7S.  06  inffratum  ti 
molrao/tmi  onlmiiM  domo  9t  prmfin- 
eik  nrfff  itUenMt.  Aagnttut  often 
did  this.  Scne^  {de  ira^  iii.  23)  re- 
latea  of  Timagenes,  who  had  spoken 
aj^insl  him  :  Sctpe  ilium  Casar  mo- 
nuit,  ut  mo'lcratius  linfjua  utcre" 
iur :  perseveranii  domo  sua  inter- 


tayt,  (Tm*  Am. 
Iii.  IS),  cdero  teponamque  a  dmno 

nua,  et  privaUu  intmtci/teu  nan  vi 
principif  ulciscnr ;  anil  if>.  vi.  2t>. 
Morem  fuisse  wajorihiis,  (piolieiis 
(lirinicicnl  amicitiasy  interdiccre  do- 
mo cttmr/uc  Jinetn  gratitB  ponere. 
Under  A  ugustns  SQCh  Afcnoniieement 
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So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;  but  they 
hoped  that  ia  his  exasperation  ho  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  iMLsis  of  severer  accu- 
sations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  conyince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  retoming  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict  was 
made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas  had 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gallus  of  the  circumstance. 
This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Home,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measore  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment,  with 
its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to  be  feared, 
yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have  bowed  him 
down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  forbidden  the  house 
of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so  munly  contributed, 
whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as  more  important  afiairs 
he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought  of  being  viewed  by 
his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a  fallen  favourite,  awoke 
his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The  news  made  a  different 
impression  on  Chreslmus,  who,  sympathising  heartily  with 
his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  conrinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusations,  and  that  Oallus  might, 
by  the  intercession  of  true  friends,  be  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 


of  Mcodiiiip  (renunciare  amiciHam) 
was  not  followed  by  thf  t!c<crtion  of 
others.  Of  Timagenes,  Seneca  sayn  : 
Postea  in  contiibernio  Pollionis  A- 
tinii  coiuenuiiy  ac  tola  civitale  dilec- 
tut  99t :  nutium  Wi  ftuwn  ptwdma 
Cm§ari»  domtu  abUidit^Nmmo  ami* 
Mam  t(iut4»Hmuii  ;  nmm  quattj^ 
ffUriium  f^fitgit.  In  Seneca*s  time 
it  WM  therefoce  e\mr\j  othcrirue. — 


I  Although  (}allus  wM  fcrbUdco  10 
reside  in  the  provinces  of  Augustus, 
(Suet.  47;  Dio  Casa.  liii.  12),  tJiere 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
remaining  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Clau- 
dius  wu  the  first  to  issue  the  decree  : 
fit  Al,  qtdbtu  a  magitirafibuM  pro* 
vifMi*  InlfrdfMrmlvr,  wh§  quogue 
•ilMatubmovtmUur,  Suei.  Ckmi^ 
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Homei  where  the  domestics^  who  had  been  left  there,  in* 
formed  bj  the  Numidian  courier  of  their  master's  return, 
were  waiting  for  him.  Galios  did  not  receiTe  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  bat  there  was  no 

doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  some 
even  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
declaration  of  Augustus.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  ah-eady 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously  opened 
the  door,  lifted  the  cnrtaiui  and  saluted  his  master,  whom  he 
had  expected  to  find  still  adeep.  'Ton  look  ill,  Chresimus,^ 
said  Gallus.  '  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me  has  prevented 
you  from  sleeping  ;  but  be  calm.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open  to  me  or 
not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ;  and  if 
any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured,  meet  him 
with  all  befitting  disdun«* 

*  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chresimus, 
•if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from  the 
splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  private 
life ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove  the 
-  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  modera- 
tion be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  WtXL  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  !'  conti- 
nued he  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced,  'hear  ihe  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant 
Divest  yourself  of  sJl  die  inngma  of  the  distinction  befiU 
ting  your  rank^.    Throw  carelessly  around  you  the  worst 


*  In  the  name  manner  M  in  timet  I  public  or  domestic  ealimities,  the 
of  dittKM  and  moucning,  whether  for  I  tufi'erera  testified  their  affliction  bj 
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and  oldest  toga  you  can  find,  and  publicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  you/ 

'Howl'  retorted  Qallus,  *  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  V 

*  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time/  said  the  senrant. 
*  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  infliienco  with  Augustus. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you  ;  and  it'  you  succeed  in  ctTecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  yon 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  m  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues  V 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  wortls,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  GailuB  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cubicularius  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chrenmus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  *  Oh  !  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,' 
were  his  words,  as  the  slave  disiippeared  to  admit  the 
visitor :  '  follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  youu 
Would  that  Lycoris  were  here !  She  appears  to  know  some 
secret  relating  to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity at  the  villa^  of  confiding  it  to  you/-— Pomponius  en- 
tered. At  a  sign  from  his  master,  Chrcsimus  slowly 
retired ;  but  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the 
curse  that  was  hanging  on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  <}uitted  the  chamber.  Chred- 
mus,  on  re-entering,  discovei^  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chrcsimus,'  said  ho.  *  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  toga,  and  the  tunica  of 


Mduloni  neglect  of  their  pcnooal  ep* 
petnoce ;  to  they,  over  whom  the 
danger  of*  hearj  eccmation  was  im. 

ppndin^^,  appeared  in  sorry  apptrcl, 
«i  ith  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
lU  insignia  and  omauients»  tordidati. 


lAw.  Ti.  SO.  The  inttonce  of  Cicero 
it  known  Plut.  30 :  K«vdvif  oS» 
Kal  dMMK^^tfMp*  ^ffOqra  firrnWa^t  Kal 

ir,uov.  Cotnp.  ilh  31 ;  Dlo  Case, 
xxxviii.  10. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Your  advico 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  demcau- 
iog  myself.    Send  Eros  to  me.* 

The  slaTO  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  ioffct,  already  folded  in  the  approyed  fashion, 
whilst  a  foordi  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat.  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care,  as  ho  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it^  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slaTe,  hnng  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Mileedan  wool, 
oter  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  Toluminons  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  nnder  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge« 
nious  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast,  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  tho 
remaimng  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person 
in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.    Eros  was  occupied 


*  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Dress 
nf  the  Men,  fot  a  description  of  the 
clavis  latiut  and  anffuslus.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Oallus  possessed 
the  jus  lati  clavi,  since  he  was  not 
CDdtlcd  to  It  either  bj  binh  or  office, 
and  Attgoetus  had  made  him  prafeet 
of  Egfpt  heeanse  be  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordotenatorius.  To  these  alone 
did  the  jtu  lati  clavi  belong  ;  sec  Dio. 
Cass.  lix.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 
Kal  Timv  avrtov  (rtov  l7nrea>i/)  kuI 
Tp  etxi)t~)Tl  TjT  (iouXevTis^,  Kal  "Kplv 
ipj^ai  nvd  dpxnVi  it  »<«     tjjv  y»p«v- 


Ttj^  ftvvXrii  iXiridi  eSttKff  wpoTtpop 
yaft  ^oj/ot-r,  wv  coikc  Trtii^,  toi? 
Tou  (iovXeuTiKou  <j>v\ov  ytytviifxtvoiv 
TovTo  iroUtv  i^ijv ;  see  also  the  in« 
•cription  found  in  Aela.  Ovid  bad 
alceadf  before  thb  receiTed  the  liglit; 
Tritt,  It.  10,  88»  induiiurque  hums, 
ros  cum  laio  purpura  clavo ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ib,  v.  3o :  ciavi 
fftonnira  eooela  #fl,  Majut  trmi  not- 
iris  oiriftnt  Uhid  emit. 

6-^ 
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for  a  long  time  before  he  oonld  get  eaeh  fold  into  its 
approYod  positioo,  bat  this  bang  aooomplished,  he  reached 

for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick  silver 
plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness.  Gallus 
cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  in- 
stalled into  the  tail  shoes^  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight*, 
and  ordered  Chresimns  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me,*  said  he  to  Chrcsimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  *  I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum^ 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  sUtos  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  giren  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Licntulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  me  or  not.  Uere,'  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet^  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  'let  the  slares  take  this  gold 
with  them;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough;  if  not,  we  must  see 


'  Although  they  kept  the  ligiiet- 
ring  on  at  night,  fiv  fear  of  Ita  hdng 
made  unfair  oie  of,  yet  thia  waa  not 
the  caae  with  thoae  which  were  meiely 
omamental.  Hence  ^lart.  xi.  59, 
mentions  it  as  something  particular 
in  Charisianut,  nec  node  ponU  annu* 

'  In  die  meet  frequented  streets 

and  plaeca  of  Bone,  Interne  were 

eieeted  agabut  the  hovMa  and  pnbUe 

buildings;  also  againal  the  Fonun, 

Jav.  Tii.  198. 

FHqiie  fonim  Jul 
Medoi, 


After  Agrippa  had  eompleied  the 
Bcpu  JaUa,  the  moat  tpkodidmaga. 


tinea  wen  to  be  found  there.  Atlcaat 
Martial  aaya  of  them,  ia.  OO^ 

From  tliia  epigram  almoat  the  wliole 
of  diia  deaeription  ia  taken. 

■  The  area,  or  armarium,  wherein 
monej  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  the 
caw  of  the  eeAc  and  Other  repoettorict, 
not  ool  J  locked,  but  alao,  ftom  thIa 
not  being  considered  sufficient  Ae» 
curity,  had  a  seal  placed  vpon  it. 
Plaut.  Epid,  ii.  3,  3. 

Quin  ex  occluso  atque  obtignato  armario 
Decutio  acgentum  tantum,  quantum  mihi 


For  diii  purpon  there  waa  mostlj  a 
aignet  attached  to  the  kejr-vhift  of 
which  gmt  nmnben  an  alin  extant. 
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whether  Alphius^  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Ciuresimiis  took  the  gold  in  silenee,  and  departed. 

GaUuB  had  good  reasoiiB  for  selectiiig  the  tabenuB  of 
the  Fotuid  as  the  durectioii  of  his  morning's  walk*  Irri« 
tated  by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guiahed  circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  eTince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  bj  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  Tory  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  lihertina.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
bad  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  nnoonoemedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  pther  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atrium^  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  idiake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base« 
ness  and  paltry  timidity,  Oallus  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  np  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabema^  never  lacked 
a  number  of  viritors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles     devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  deoianded  to 


•  AlphiuswM  the  name  of  the /ce- 
ntra/or, known  from  Hor.  Epod.  ii., 
who  need  not  however,  m  is  here  in> 


tended,  have  beeo  an  or^enteriuf • 

The  ionowful  feeliogi  which 
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I 


aee  every  tbing,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  pat  aside,  as  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 

quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  tabernce 
of  the  slave- merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
mto  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  tahernoi,  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
ulver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shdL  Be- 
sides these,  were  trapezophorm  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griHiris,  scats  of  cedar- wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  ho  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.    A  hejcacliiwn^^  of  tortoise- 


MOM  in  Uw  mlnik  of  many  on  behold* 
inf  theto  dispUjrt  of  finery,  is  benu- 
tUttUy  doMiibed  bjr  Martial*  x.  80, 

Plorml  Erof,quotia  msculOHe  pocub  mjrAm 

Inap^cit,  aut  pucrcw,  nobiliusvc  dtniin, 
£t  geuutujf  imo  ducit  dc  pectorr,  quod  Don 

Tota  miMreotant  Septa  fenUqua  domiun. 
<^iim  inuiti  Ctdinil^qnodfiiDibMdliinliia 

•icco! 

Fm  auOor  lacrjmaa  tUlet,  et  inuu  habet 

"  For  Uio  meaaing  of  Uie  word 

heracfinon,  conaolt  the  Excursui  on 
The  Triclinia.  Here  again,  the  words 
of  Martial*a  often^uoted  epigram 


(is.  60)  are  the  ground- work  of  ihe 
detcrlpiion  z 

Bt  iHliidinMnmMndB  4|Baicr  Iwtidinon 
IwguuultdtiononsetisfasMa.  • 

From  litis  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  tzpoeod  for 
sale  in  ihe«e  taberna.  IMamurra  there 
goes  about  iuNpecting  every  thing, 
and  linding  sonuihing  to  blame  in 
every  thing,  even  in  the  statues  of 
Polydetua.chcn  teloeta  ten  Mjnbino 
vaoet,  cbeapena  other  thingi,  prvo 
Hum  /M<l,>-which  coatom  seema  to 
hate  been  at  common  in  Romo  m 
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shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measoring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
*  That  it  was,  alas  I  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar* 

table  for  which  he  had  intended  it'  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  ho  at  last  departed  without  buying  any  thing. 
Gallas,  in  his  turn,  looked  o?cr  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Ljoons,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statnes  by  Poljcletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  lie  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  <  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  goblets,  of 
preeions  stones  or  genuine  murrha ;  ingenious  manufactures 
in  glass,  and  roany*coloured  carpets  from  Babylon  and  Alex- 
andria ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos,  engraved 
emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious  wares, 
were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult  to 
choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great 

value,  a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  elevtriniiy  a 
pair  of  pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets. 
Ue  then  dispatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vicus  Tiutcus  to 
purchase  one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with 
my  bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus^^'  said 
he ;  *  also  my  sandals,  and  a  s^hests ;  I  am  now  going 
to  call  upon  a  iViend.*  With  these  words  lie  dismissed  his 
domestic,  who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  tlio 
ornameutSy  while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder 
of  the  purchases.    The  others  followed  their  lord. 


amongst  ourselves,  and  at  last  buys 
two  miserable  glaieet  for  an  or. 


I*  Fortonatof,  die  owner  of  a  bal- 
ngmH  «i#rlioHifin,mentioncd  by  Mar- 
tial, U.  14, 11. 


SCENE  THE  NINTH. 


THE  BANQUETS 

THE  hour  of  the  ccma  had  airived,  and  bjr  the  activitj 
of  his  very  numerous  flkves  OTery  thing  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


»  Of  all  the  matters,  which,  in 
purnuance  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
should  be  touched  upon,  none  appear 
of  so  critical  a  nature  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Roman  banquet,  and  yet  it, 
abof  e  aU  others,  ought  not  to  bo 
oiiiltted,eoiiridciiiigtho  Impoviaiico— 
not  moKlf  in  tho  lotait  tloiot— that 
was  attached  tocTerjr  thing  connected 
with  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  different 
from  our  own  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objects,  which 
wero  ImiMitMit  In  thoir  daily  life,  and 
art  M  freiiaentlj  maDtioiicd  hi  their 
anott  popolar  wthoity  hi  short,  the 
utiquarian  reseirdi  itself*  it  attended 
with  (Dttch  interest ;  but,  as  the  dra- 
matic  poet  can  introduce  on  the  stage 
nothing  more  tedious  tlian  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
dcMriptioii  of  them  must  alwojs  bo 
tiresome^  and  tho  more  so,  when  the 
only  object  is  to  poortnj  tho  exterior 
customs  of  a  class  of  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
genuine  convivcrc^  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
couTersation  and  jests  of  the  banquet, 
insteed  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
motcrhd  pert  of  tho  matter.  Itn^ght 
be  more  feedblo  In  tho  Latin  tongue, 
but  in  a  modern  language  the  truest 
copy  of  anUque  scenes,  ospodaUy  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modem  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  diKagreeable  to  the  tastC  of 
the  literary  antiquary. 

There  is»  besides  such  an  abun- 
dance of  BBDseatne.  attendance, 
dishes,  motna  of  awnsetnent,  out  of 
which  only  a  selectifln  can  be  mado 
in  the  description  of  a  single  meal, 
and  great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  any  thing,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  ariy 
thing,  to  us  improbable,  as  satire  oi 
untruth. 

It  ii  alwaya  safer,  thoreforo,  1^ 
take  aa  our  basis,  in  such  matters, 
some  antique  description,  even  though 

it  contain  many  eccentricities  and  ab- 
surdities, iiistead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounta,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petronius  of  the  coena  Trimalchionit 
is  best  adapted  foe  our  pmssut  pur. 
pose,  since  tho  banquet  of  Naaidienua 
waa  ridicolod  by  Hoiaoe,  because 
erciy  thing  there  waa  unsuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronius  describes  an  utt* 
usual  coma  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  folly 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, wo  unquestionably  loani 
best  ftom  him  what  the  general  habita 
were,  end  much  that  appears  absurd 
and  ostentatious  in  Trimalchio,  is 
shown^  by  passsges  In  other  authora. 


,^  .d  by  Google 
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THE  BANQUET. 


The  fircB  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitehens,  where  the  cook, 

assisted  by  a  namber  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  hi^ 
skill.  Whenever  the  coTers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
bami-offering,  diffused  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods'.  The  piator  and  structor 
were  oecapied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was  ready 
for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year,  Aronnd  a  beantifnl  table,  coyered  with  cedar* 
wood,  stood  elegant  so&s,  inbud  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions^  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniaroh  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables^  on  which  yaluable  drinking-yessels  were 


to  have  been  no'.hing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Pettoohit,  tlie  author  msy  iubmit, 
tint,  at  a  later  paiod,  itm  stranger 
tiiiiigt  oceuRed,  and  tbeiefora  that 
ti^r  might  hare  happened  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
rao^  Martial,  JuyouI  and  Jlaoo- 
binSylmtalaotboteintbeiieeeipUbook 
«f  Apidus,  nmat  than  be  deaertbed. 

*  The  cook  whom  Ballio  had 
hired,  speaks  thus  boastingly  of  his 
arti  Plaut.  Pseud,  ili.  8, 61 : 

VU  OBoas  pstia*  ftmol,  omnM  apaiio  i 

It  odor  dcmissb  pedlbui  in  caelum  volat} 
Xam  odonm  comat  Jupiter  quoltdle. 

*  The  iUken  coshiona,  jNiMftl, 


on  which  they  supported  themselves 
on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 
introduced  so  early  ta  the  time  of 
OaUiia,  bnt  thef  are  mentioned  bj 
Mart.US.8S»7t 

Jaaat  eeaipato  gallMBaInt  in  Iceto 
Cubititque  trudit  hinc  cC  Inde  ooDvlm 
KffUltm  ostro  ■ericiaqua  pulvinia. 

*  The  abaci  and  Delphici  as  side- 
boeids,  arespolMnorintheExcuisus 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
heio  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 

necessary  utensils,  many  things  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  shew, 
the  proper  expression  for  which  is 
exponere.  Petr.  21  :  In  proximam 
cellam  ducii  sumuSf  in  qua  ires  lecii 
9irati  erant  et  rtliquu§  bwHHarum 
apparatus  tptenH^ttUM  €tpe§Uut, 
lb.  9Sx  Ceeitfil tfKoNi  aieRM  ami  or. 
^fHle.  Comp.  H*  79. 
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displayed,  and  in  Btnugbtening  the  draperies  of  the  trieli^ 
nium,  when  his  lord  entered,  aeoompanied  by  the  guests. 

Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius,— 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses^  should  occupy  the 
tricliniom,  and  no  place  be  left  empty, — brought  with  him 
two  friends,  whom  be  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Pemsia^ 
*  It  is  long,  methinks,*  said  Qallns  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering,  '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  meantime  ornamented  it!  You  certainly 
could  not  have  cliosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
tridinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebratmg  the  joyous  vint- 
age ;  and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fruit 
and  proYiMon  pieees  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the 
elegant  twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  ntting,— all  are  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet.' 

*  Yes,  really,'  interposed  Pomponius,  *  Lentulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparcbus,  and  the  death 
of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threatening 
hctors  were  to  be  seen  at  every  comer.' 

'  lie,  too,  is  right  in  his  way,'  said  Gallus ;  '  but  where 
is  he?   I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus?* 

*  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,*  replied  the  other. 
 •  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  eyening  be  over,'  added 


*  Varro  on  Gellius  xiii.  11,  writes, 
Convivftrum  numcrum  mcipere  op- 
portere  a  Gratiarum  numero  et  pro- 
yredi  ad Mumrum, i.e.  proficM  a 
tribui  9i  eontiain§  in  nowm. 

*  We  Icam  fiom  Horace  and  Plu. 
tttch  the  custom  by  which  invited 
guc>»t8  frequently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons, called  Mmir<r,  with  them.  Heind. 
on  Hor.  Sal.  ii.  B,  22.  This,  how- 
ever, generally  took  place  only  wben 
the  limt  had  left  it  to  hit  gneaU*  op. 
tlon  to  do  tOf  'M  when  Hor.  Ep»  i«  ^ 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Locus  est  ct 
pluribm  umbru  ;  uxdftu  quoius  cue 
veiisserUHU,  Salmuinsthonghtthat 
the  lowest  placet  on  the  Im#h«  hmu 
were  aUotted  to  them,  but  thit  witt 
not  epplf  to  all  cases :  the  postage  he 
quotes,  Juv.  V.  17,  ia  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  tiie  two  um- 
brie  introduced  by  Mecanas  lay  upon 
the  leclui  mediiUt  probably  out  of  re« 
gard  lo  him :  it  generally  depended 
upon  what  tort  of  people  the  umbrm 
were,  and  by  whom  introdnced* 
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Pomponius.  'As  oar  friend  Fanmiis  u,  you  know,  ayone 
to  akting  late^  and  Lentnloa  will  not>  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 

the  triclinium,  unless  Calpui-nius  conic  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, and  611  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  ho  can  get  released 
from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  I  scarceljr  think  we 
ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The  tenth 
hoor  is»  I  yerUy  belieTe,  ahnost  ehipsed.  Had  we  not  better 
take  onr  seats,  Lentolus?' 

Tho  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Gallus  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  tho 
same  Uctus,  sat  Pomponius;  above  him,  Fanmns.  The 
80&  to  the  left  waB  oconpied  by  Bassos,  Faustinns  and 
Cncilianos.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulos 
himself;  bolow  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  gurded,  offered  water 
in  silrer  bowls  for  thehr  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulos, 
two  slaTes  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 

wWch  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course.  Len- 
tulus  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as  if 
desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  frieud.^  by 
the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gustatoriumy  tho  invention 
of  which  was  due  to  hunself ;  and,  indeed,  the  ser?ioo  was 
worthy  of  a  nearer  obserration. 

In  tho  centre  of  tho  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  ^  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


'  Tbeti  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anjr  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  place?  :  in  most 
cases  the  ho«t  left  it  to  earh  truest  to 
choose  his  own,  but  in  others  he 
assigned  tbem.  Plutarch,  who  dis- 
cttSBCt  the  matter  in  a  special  cliap- 
ter,  {Sifmp09,  i.  9),  decides,  that  U 
ought  to  be  left  entiitlf  free  to  inti- 


mate frieiiHs  and  young  people  to 

choose  their  own,  hwi  not  so  with 
strangers  and  periious  deserving  par- 
ticular attention. 

•  Petroik  SI  t  CmUnm  in  pro. 
mvMdaH  atetluterat  CoriniMuaeuM 
Mfoono  ^otHiit,  ^li  habebat  oUwUf 
in  altera  parte  atbaeM  altera  nigrae. 
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silver  panniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  oliveSy  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus»  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delidous  gartm  flowed  upon  the  suimtn  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lactiica, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  gi^en,  in  addition 
to  laeeria,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fanciful  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  daves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  muhum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falernian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deU- 
cacies,  when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  m,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  pomt  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding^.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket^  and  taking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  '  Friends,^  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  *  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  die  hen;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'    A  slave  tlien  gave  to  each  guest  a 


*  Petronius  (33),  wbenea  this  gal- 
Una  it  boirowed,  tajm,  guitantibug 
mlhue  nobis  r€p9tUorhm  ailaium  §ti 
cum  carbe,  in  quo  gatlina  erat  lignea 
patentilnu  in  orbcm  alls,  qualet  esse 
solenty  qua  ineubant  ova.  The  first 
repositorium  wu  not  removed,  and 


the  gallina  must  either  have  been 
placed  upon  it,  or  thcrt  must  have 
been  foom  aunigh  left  for  U  on  die 
tftble.    There  were,  however,  alto 

ftpo^oria  of  several  tabulata,  and 
one  might  consequently  have  bocp  set 
on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  foimd  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  tho  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
ahreadj  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulos,  but  not  so 
the  Penisians.  'Truly,  my  egg  has  ah-eady  become  a 
hen ! '  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  '  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  PomponiuSy 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  jomed ;  'our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon/  The  Pemman  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  die  mysterious 
^ggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When  no 
one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  remove 
the  gustatorium^^,  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  Imen,  and  two  Ethiopians  agun  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands".  Boys^  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsnmed  CHnjpftorcs,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos,  '  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentolus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
*  To-day  yon  shall  bear  the  tyathuB.  It  is  Falemian,  my 
finends,  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


Pctron.  31 :  Subito  signnm  sym- 
phonia  datur  et  gustatoria  pariter  a 
chorp  canknUe  rajAurUmtm 

"  It  It  not  ctrlaiii  whatbcr  this 

took  place  after  each  ferculum,  hM 
Petronius  describes  it  after  the  pro- 
mulsio,  Subiwic  intravcrnnt  dun 
JEihiopet  capUlaii  cum  ptuiUis  utri- 


buSj  quail's  solent  esse,  qui  arcnam 
in  amphitheairo  sparguni,  vinum- 
que  dedere  {»  immiw ;  aquam  0nim 
nemo  parreML  No  farther  mention 
It  mtdt  of  tho  otago  btCwccn  the 
courses,  but  It  may  easily  be  imtgin- 
ed  that  they  washed  frequently  dor* 
ing  the  meU,  u  the/  oaed  no  forkt. 
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clouded.'  *  It  was  bright  enough/  said  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded/  The  Perusiaiia  began  to  Usten  atten- 
tively, and  PompomiM  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  *  Actually,'  continued  he,  *  only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Mazimus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius ;  and  see,  here 
is  the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still 
in  exbtence.' 

*  Quito  right/  replied  Maxinuis ;  *  my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
yet  rexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amphora.' 

'Content  yourself/  quoth  Gallus;  'there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that/  *0h!'  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  Met  us  end  this  grave  conversixtion. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  Ca?cilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphorte,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in  specu- 
lations  about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened,  Len- 
tulus/ 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum, 
and  the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the 
wine  into  the  silver  colum,  which  was  placed  ready,  and 
was  now  filled  agiun  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it, 
aeoording  to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
erater,  and  dipping  a  golden  cyatkua  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  £stiibuted  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarely  finished,  before  a  new  re- 
positorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  coma,  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  drde  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  which  lay  a  honej-comb.  A  slaye  carried  roand 
the  bread  in  a  silver  backet,  and  the  gaests  were  pre- 
paring, although  with  evident  vexadon,  to  help  themaelTeB 

to  chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lcntulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selecUon  of  dainties^  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fisuresy  capons  and  docksy  mullets  of  three 
pounds  wdght,  and  tmrbot»  and»  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare»  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  struetor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  Tlie  company  on 
the  lectus  summits  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approadied,  and^  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos»  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  lus  functions;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falcrnian,  already  began  to 
bo  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  lh*st  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
daves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearing  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven 
of  palm-twigs,  and  contuning  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lcntulus  to  be 
a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  meantime,  the  boys  handed 
the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs  as 
apcphoreta. 

'An  Umbriaxi/  «ud  one  of  the  guests  of  the  lectus 

summus.  turning  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countryman,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it ;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  fnends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animaL* 
*  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past»'  replied  one  of 
them.    *  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods 

do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know 
only  one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubt- 
less bring  about  many  metamorphoses.' 

'  Do  not  say  so/  Pomponius  quickly  added;  *  our  friend 
Bassns  inH  teach  you  durectly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  wc  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

'  Laugh  as  you  will/  said  Bassus,  *  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a 
slave  to  a  man  in  humble  circamstanoes  at  Gapna,  but  has 
now  become  a  rich  ft^eedman,  related  to  me  a  dreumstance 
wliich  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stiind  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
communicate  it  ^^.^  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him  to 
tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

'  "When  I  was  a  slaye/*  rdated  my  informant,  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife ;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


The  Uumnnd-lbld  ittpaslitknu 
that  tdgocd  over  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shewn  by  the  belief  in 

omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  the 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  difTused 
amongst  all  claNses,  so  that  Horace, 
Efiist,  ii.  2, 208,  in  naming  the  follies 
ftom  which  a  man  must  become 
emanci|»ated,  aeka^ 

Somida,  tmoNi  magiooi^  ndmeiila,  mg^ 

rides  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  fewer 
fabulous  histories,  such  as  our  fairy 


take,  became  thcf  were  genenDy  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thna 

rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  taken  from  Pctronius,  are 
interesting  ])roofs  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes, 
which  may  well  compete  with  oui 
renowned  Ibiry  ta1ea«  Many  auch 
wondionf  occunencea  might  l»e  quot- 
ed ftom  Appuleiua,  but  in  Petroniua 
they  appear  as  objeeta  of  superatl* 
tion,  although  only  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  but  this  is  not  the  caie  with 
the  Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge^  I  was  sure 
not  to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at 
the  fifth  mileetone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  nek  there  and 
£ed.    In  mlsfortone,  thought  I,  we  know  onr  friends,  and 

therefore  considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but 
a  strangofy  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house ;  of  him 
I  made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  TiDa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  midday. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  *  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure  truth.' 
"  He  next,"  continued  the  man,  began  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold !  they  had  become  stone. 
Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued  slashing 
it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered 
the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  recoyered  myself.  Mj  friend  was  asto- 
nished at  my  Tisiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour.  *  Had 
you  only  come  sooner,*  said  she,  '  you  might  have  assisted 
us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and  destroy- 
ing several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with  impunity ; 
for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a  spear.'  I 
shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during  the  night 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards,  and  saw,,  on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain,  nothing  more 
than  a  large  stam  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lymg  in 
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bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his  neck.  I  then 
became  aware  that  ho  was  one  of  those  whom  wo  call 
vernptUea^S  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his 
company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting  which 
he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such  things 
often  happen.* 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  lengtli  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
bwest  place,  said,  'fiassus  may  not  be  so  yery  wrong, 
aflter  all;  for  some  time  nnce  I  bought  a  slaTe  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  IMiletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful 
story,  in  the  following  words.  "  In  the  house  where  I 
served,  a  child,  a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue — had  died. 
His  mother  was  inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourn- 
ing round  the  bed,  when  the  strtpm  were  heard  ^rieking 
round  the  house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadoeian, 
a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  had  once  oreroome  a  mad  ox. 
This  man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with 
his  left  hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut 
one  of  the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although 
we  saw  nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  back- 
wards upon  a  couch,  and  his  whole  body  becune  as  bine 
as  if  he  had  been  beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
hands  of  the  witches.  lie  closed  the  house-door  again,  but 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with 
horror  that  the  strigas  had  already  taken  away  the  body, 
and  left  a  straw  doU  m  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  receiyed  with  no  leas  laughter  than 


1*  Tbe  BaiM  ttniptt^  was  eoo- 
tideved  at  a  term  of  •bme,  and  it  to 
aacdbjPetioii.ea.  Plioy  alio  styles 

it  tha  peculiar  designation  of  such 
personn.  viii.  22.  Homines  in  lupos 
verti  rurmmque  restitui  sibi,  falsum 
eu€  conjidenter  cristimare  dcbcmus, 
outcr0d€r€  omnia,  qtut  fabulaua  tot 
t9amU*cmp§fimm.  Und$Ummiiia 


vuilgo  k^Um  jU  fimm     Ittuli— ,  til 

dioaiUur,  That  was,  aoeotding  to 

Ettanthes,  an  AiOMiian  legend,  that 
each  member  of  a  certain  family  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shape. 


,^  .d  by  Google 
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tbc  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the  table, 
and  inwardly  besought  the  strigfls  not  to  meet  him  on  his 
way  home^^ 

Some  more  stories  of  a  nmihur  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferculum,  vviiicli,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
'fiaT  cried  Lientulas,  rising  from  his  conchy  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  dosely»  *  I  really  betieve  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  'Now, 
really,^  said  the  enraged  CsBcilianus,  '  that  is  the  most 
wortldess  slaye  I  ever  beheld.  Who  erer  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gnt  'a  swine  ?  Were  be  mine,  I  would  hang 
hira.*  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
'You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'  and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment^  you  must- immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seised  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  rides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  <^uantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kmds  tumbled  out 


PetrOD.  M.  Jtfiraiiiifr  no§  ei 
parUtrerMmtit  oteuhHqm  mmuam 

dum  redimuM  a  ewia.  The  table  here 
supplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  ai  in 
Grid.  Amor.  i.  4,  27 : 

Tmgt  manu  meiiMUD,  quo  tangunt  more 

precantes. 

A  similar  superstitious  usage  was 
that  of  tonehiog  the  gnmnd  with  the 
haodatmcDtiooof  the^/M.  Plant. 
Mmt,  U.  9, 87. 

The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however, 

[OAL.] 


fdates  a  far  eztiaovdioaiy  piece 
of  legerdemain,  perfinmed  by  the 
cooke  on  the  boar,  e.  40.  Strietoque 
venatorioettitrolafui  apri  veh  e  m  enter 

percussityejr  cujus  ptaga  turdi  evola- 
verunt.  Stich  absurdities  might  be 
taken  as  inventions  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  sober  witnesses  who  relate  the 
lame  things  at  a  mnch  earlier  pieriod. 
Meaob.  Sal*  U.  11.  Chtdut  in  ma. 
$iOHe  legit  Ftmnim  objeeil  uceuh  two, 
quod pwreum  Trojanutn  meruh  infe^ 
rant,  quern  ilii  ideo  sic  vocabantf 
quasi  aliis  itiehisis  animalihus  gravi. 
dum,  ut  Ule  Trojanus  equu* gravidus 

6 
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•That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laugh- 
ing ;  *  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served 
up  after  the  wild  boar?' 

*  If  the  remainder  of  mj  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
rej^ed  the  host,  '  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on^*.' 

On  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  auother  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  liTers 
of  geese,  and  raro  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
remored,  the  slayes  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm-twigs the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffron 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head; 
the  ogling  opened,  and  a  krge  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottleB  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apophorefa^^, 
descended  upon  the  tablo.  in  the  meantime,  the  dessert 
liad  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulos 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armatU/mt,  80  alto  geete  wen  filled 
with  tmBller  birds. 

**  At  Trimalchio*it  table,  the  boar 
oune  pUeaivt,  u  •  freednun,  beeuite 
it  had  appfand  on  the  table  on  the 
prooeding  day,  but  had  not  been  ctit, 
a  eonviou  tUmisnu, 

'7  liusttiy  extended  even  to  the 
beionu,  which  were  made  of  palm- 
twig?.   Mart  xiv.  82: 

In  prctio  scopas  tntatur  palma  Aiine* 
Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  U3  : 

Lapidci  vaiiw  lutnlenta  radm  palma. 

"  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  01  : 
VfUbtM  In  acopis,  in  mappU,  in  Mote 
quantus 

Coiutstu  Kumiitittr  naskctii^  flM^iua 


It  waa  enilomary  to  atrew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  aweet-amelling  saw. 
dost,  or  something  similar.  Petron. 
es.  SMem  croco  et  miuh  lifiefom 
9parserunt  (not  to  be  swept  swhj 
again)  et,  quod  uunffuam  nnlca  vide- 
rt/m,  ex  Itipide  aprcn/ari  pulvcrcin 
tritum.  The  absurd  Elagabalus  car- 
ried his  prodigality  still  further. 
Lampild.  SI.  Seohe  awi  por^am 
stravU  et  ofyonli,  dolem,  quod  non 
jMSssI  el  eiiM/rt ;  Mgiie  fnqutnitr 
guaeunque  fecit  iter  pedibus  usque 
ad  equum  vel  rarpentum^  UiJUkodU 
de  auroea  arena, 

^*  So  Petronius  relates,  60. 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  niiisclcs,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  etood  a  weU*modeUed  Ver- 
tamnusy  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  varietj  of  firmts. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  haying 
the  appearance  of  sea-urcliins,  with  melons  cut  into  various 
shapes.  AVhilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy  of  the 
baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks'^  made  of  the 
leayes  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulos  invited  the 
guests  to  assist  themselyes  to  the  confectionary  and  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Pcrusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by 
the  gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across 
the  table  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but 
drew  back  in  affright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a 
stream  of  saffron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled 
ihem^.  The  merriment  became  general,  when  seyeral  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the 
mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

'  Tou  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  '  to 
surprise  us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentnlus, 
that  in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have 
not  sufficiently  provided  for  our  amusement  Here  we  are 
at  dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.'  *  It  is  not  my  fault,*  re- 
plied Lentulus ;  '  for  our  friend  Galius  has  deprecated  all 
the  feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended 


The  stems  of  tlic  leaves  of  the 
ina»tich-pi&tachio,  kntiscus^  (/'u- 
tada  ktUiteui;  Lin.),  made  the  best 
tooth-picka,  denU-^oalpia,  for  whidi 
qnmt  were  alio  used.  Mart.  zIt. 
S8,  Deniitcmlpium. 
Untbmm  neHiM;  nd  d  tibi  ftoate 

Defuerif,  denies  |>cnna  levare  potett. 

MattUl  frequently  mentions  them, 


as  iU.  82, 9,  vi.  74,  vu.  63. 

MFlautHil.  III.  1.187. 

B*A  proceiiiint  et  proeumlmiit  dhnhHati, 
dum  appetuat. 

**  Pelnm.  60.  Ommt  tnim  pla. 
CtnUa  omniaque  poma  etiam  minima 
vexntione  contacta  coepcrant  effun- 
dere  croc  urn  el  tuque  ad  no*  molettm 
humor  accedere* 
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for  you,  and  you  sec  how  little  he  shares  in  the  conrersft* 
lion.  Besides,  the  sun  is  aireadj  nigh  setting,  and  I  have 
had  another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us^.    If  no  one 

will  take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think, 
repair  thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades 
the  countenance  of  our  friend  maj  disappear  under  the 
garland.  Leave  the  Falemian  alone  at  present,  Earinos, 
and  await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his 
lord  commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpnmins 
entered,  pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the 
company  he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
their  '  Hail  to  the  fatlier  of  our  fatherland !' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time 
in  the  hrilliant  ssloon,  the  interrening  moments  heing 
spent  by  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and 
by  others  in  taking  a  bath. 


Petron.  79 1  SbrUMe  tHicumi  <ii  9liui  MeHnium  MucH  Mvmu$* 


SCENE  THE  TENTH, 


TUE  DRINKERS. 

THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble' 
panels  of  the  walls  in  the  tricliniura,  where  Earinos, 
with  his  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comiasatio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of 
night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  nnmber  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  tilled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colum, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


•lio,  md  the  Greek  avfiirovtov  an- 
Bwen  better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  cana.  The  name 
(derived  from  kw^ok,  KnTia^cji/)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repasL  In  Livy, 
xl.  7)  I>eiiiekiliia  inqoiiM  of  hit  ^estf 
•fktf  a  eama  at  his  own  hoatt:  Qum 
cmnmittatum  mdftatrem  innuf  And 
hence  it  It  Mid  of  Habiniuui,  who 
after  the  cana  at  another  honte  went 
to  Trimalchio's.  Pctron.  fift;  comU- 
$aior  intrnrit.  Suet,  Dam.  21  :  Con- 
rivabatur  frequenter  ac  larger  sed 
jiicne  raplim ;  certe  non  ultra  Molii 


ooeantm^  nee  at  potUa  coH^tearetur, 
These  eomissationgt  hegan  late,  and 
were  frequently  kept  up  till  far  into 

the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise  and  riot.  Martial  alludes  to 
thin,  when  addreaaing  his  book,  x, 

la. 

SwM  tutioT  Ibb  ad  hmmai. 

line  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lycui^ 
Cum  i^iuu  roia,  cum  madentca|4IIl: 
Tune  ma  val  ilgW  kfut  OaMm. 
and  iii.  88, 

 deposlto  post  Vina  ro«asquc  pudorv^ 

Quid  dicat,  nesdt  saucia  TenJsidujrc. 
They  were  not  in  {;ood  odour,  and  the 
naine  was  connected  with  the  idea  of 
all  aoru  of  debauchery. 
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catda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 

he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpnrnias  were 
Btill  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  cryptoportieus  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arrived,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

'I  hope,  mj  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us/ 
sud  he  to  Pomponios  and  Csscilianns,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  *How  oonld  we  do  otherwise,* 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose  the 
king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl  and 
cya^iua  2  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  directly, 
or  the  snow  will  bo  turned  to  calda  b^oro  we  are  able 
to  drink  it^  On  a  signal  from  Lentnlas,  a  sUto  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles^  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  '  But  first  bring  chaplcts 
and  the  nardimxy  cried  the  host;  'roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  jou.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  iry  and  of  blooming  roses. 
*  Honour  to  the  spring,*  said  Oallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath  ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


*  The  custom,  common  to  both 
Oteekt  aiid  Romaais,  of  choosing  a 
•jmpotlaich,  iiui^tl»r,orfMrooii«ioii, 
wtMtr  IMbmdl^  who  pretcriM  the 
lawn  of  the  drinking,  is  wett  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
cyathi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Hence  the  leges  tnxancr,  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
6,  69.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11,  Iste  enim 
prmtor  ttvertu  oedil^ens,  qui  popuH 


Romani  legibiis  nunqnam  paruuset. 
Hits  diligenter  legibusy  gu^  inpoeulia 
ponebmUuTf  oblaup§rabai.  He  was 
genenUy  elected  by  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  tali,  and  of  course  the  Venni 
decided  it.  Ilor.  CkL  ii.  7,  8ft.  Qum 
VgnuimrbiinmdkeiHbtmdif 

■  We  find  a  tabula  terebinthina 
mentioned  m  i'etron.  3:) ;  darpayaXoi 
AifivKfit  iopK^  ia  Lucian,  Amor,  884. 
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decks  her  own  bier.'  *Not  so,'  said  Calpurnius,  '  tho 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  tho 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling.' 

'No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  FaostinaSy  from 
the  lectUB  mtmmm;  'for  they,  allter  all,  give  the  spice  to 
life,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieyed  if  some  gracious 
fjiir  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  Httio  poetry ;  what  think  you  of 
an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy. 
For  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  boy ! 
Bat  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue, 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaches  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'erflow. 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — if  she  know  how*. 

'  Very  good/  said  Gailus ;  '  but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  eontinne  your  epigram * 

And  you,  O  men!  who  larger  goblets  drain. 
Nor  draining  blush, — this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away. 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside, 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hideV 

•Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  aocpw^ 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  *  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  triens  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
onr  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  lught.' 

Bassus  collected  tho  dico  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Non  veto,  ne  tedcat  roecum  oonviva 
piMlU: 

Cum  Veneris  \mcrn  vivrrc  Bacchus  ;ima{. 
SmX  Uinen  ut  pocnt  leptda  eaw  venustaqus 
toto, 

PhilolacbU  quondam  quails  amleft  ftilt. 

Parciu*  ilia  blbat ;  multum  lasciva  Jocetur; 
Cm  taoeit,  muUer  u  qua  taceiv  potcat 


^  Te  quoqu^  nu^iORt  cui  noD  haurirc 
ttWoMi 

Sit  rubor,  hac  cautum  vivere  lege  volim. 
Dum  tpumantcalicca,  poU,  tCrepe,  lude,  jo- 

Vlnctaque  stt  nulUa  lluaa  protenra  medic 

Scd  pudc.Tt,  poiita  nocUs  meminU^e  corona: 
Non  sibi  sepe  mere  uuda  lingua  cavet. 
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*  Cvtheris  for  me^'  cried  he,  as  he  throw ;  it  was  an  iii- 
different  cast.  *  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved  V  said  Faustinus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  'To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.'  He  threw.; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  '  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box,  '  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loyes,  he  will  inyoke,— Ghione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Neanra  ?'  *  Neither  of  them/  answered  Pomponius.  '  Ah  I 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus !  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  eraUr  and  cyaJfhw. 

*  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture/ 
said  Ciedlianus ;  '  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no,' 
replied  Pomponius ;  *  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  fair  proportion^  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


*  Plautm  freqnoiiljr  nentiona 
about  to  throw  the 
dice  invoked  the  name  of  hie  miitrcn 
or  loine  deltj. 

Capt.  i.  1,  A. 
Amator,  Ulot  cum  jadl^  MOIlm  lOfOCM. 

Asin.  V.  2,  54. 

Aiy,  Jaw,  pater,  Ukx,  ul  porro  ooa  Ja- 
cianuf.  Dtm,  Admodun. 
Te,  fhllanlaw,  miU  atqiM  uxod  meHtm : 

hoc  Venemim  ett. 

Cure.  n.  3.  77- 

Cur.  Provocat  me  in  aleam;  ut  ego 
ludaxn,  pooo  palUyin, 

Ule  nnm  aamilnai  oppoentt:  lovooat  PI*- 

neaium. 

PA.    Meo»ne  amore*?  Cur.  Tacc  pa- 
iiunptff  s  Jade  Tukiutoi  i|Mtiioc* 
TAlm  arrlpio :  tOfOeO  alnmi  aMMD  BBtriMm 
Uctculain. 


Wma  thcM  passages,  bovew,  we 
caonot  eoQclude  that  they  called  npon 
the  goda  I  hot  thia  ia  dearl j  proved 
by  »  aeoond  paaaage  from  the  AH' 
rtaria,  It.  1,  351,  whcfO  it  aaid,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 
Diabolus  makes  with  his  arnica^ 
Cum  jadat,  Te  ne  dicat ;  noroen  nomiaet. 
Dwn  iBToeet  illil,  quam  faibdilt,  prapltlHB : 
Deum  nvllua. 

Nevertheless,  these  pasaagea  from  co- 
medies originally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Ronifin  custom  ; 
but  probably  when  Gnno  more  biberc 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The  pro])ortions  of  the  wine 
end  water,  did'exed  according  to  the 
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to  night  Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  c^cUki  for 
each  of  us."* 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  vbidi  gradually  grow  louder,  for  Pomponins 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose. 
*  I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation  of  the  conversation  the  powear  of  the  Falernian 
became  evidenty  '  that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.    Let  us 


ftagalitjof  thediiaken.  Th«Oieek 
role 

(vhicli  «bo  ocean  in  PUut  SHeh,  ?. 
4,  S6),  was  unintelligible  eren  to  the 

lafcr  writers.  Plauius,  as  well  as 
others,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  ct/nthi  which  were 
drank,  as  the  context  explains  : 

9m,  Vide,  quot  c>athos  bibimus?  SL  XoC, 

^not  dli^lt  mit  tiM  tai  — itfMmi 
8i.  CanUo  est  Or«c« :  j|  w^rt  ww%  4  vpU 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Plut.  Sympos.  in.  9.  irtv-re 
f^piMy  S^aTvf  Ktpavvvfifvwv  irpot 
9Ao  otmuh   Tfta  —  irftoaftiyvvfiivtov 

ffdorov  inj(itoft4imv,  Athen.  x.  p. 
4S6,  on  the  contrary  :  ij  ydp  Svo  irpdt 

wiirrt  irlvriv  <^t](ri  ^elv,  »;  tfa  irpdv 
TpeU,  whicil  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odyss.  ix. 
809,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portioiis  of  mixing  also.  Serenl  other 
piopottioiia  are  meniiooed  in  Ueriod, 

Tpif  IT  Mm«c  vpogc^n  t<i  Wipaw 

8o  also  Ion  in  Athcnvui,  of  Bac- 
chus, or  wine  I 

which  is  suppoicd  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  Wovopa :  but  the 
half-and-half  miztun^  Uw  fony ,  fte* 
qucntly  commemonted  hf  Athena- 
us.  may  be  equaUy  wcU  nndentood. 

Another  proportion  irivrt  KaX  3i5o,  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  iOo  olvov 
■xpoK  TTtvre  i/iaTo?  ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have  :  rd 
Hev  66'  iyx^at  viaroi,  to  ttcWc 

olvovf  whoe  otben  read,  ra  fil^  M 
47X«**  The  eauom  of  dHnUng  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, Itrov  ((Tw,  and  atill  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Romans.  The  pas- 
sage in  Uor.  Od.  iii.  19,  11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter^  trihtu  mmt  novcai 
ndtcemiwr  egaihis  poeula  eomwtoditf 
&c.  It  ia  onlj  certain  that  n  Aomo 
Jrugi  dnult  the  wine  diluted,  that 
meracius  bibere  waa  oonaidcred  not 
praiseworthy,  and  merum  bibere,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  Tlie  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for  flMToeiiw,  another  drank  almost 
water,  aa  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107: 

Interponia  aqiiam  subinde,  Ruffe, 
£t  si  coceru  a  aodaJe,  taram 
DUuti  UMs  undua  Faleml. 

Thia  paisage  ia  lemailcable  Ibr  the 
exprewion  odtfww,  need  like  pr«if ,  or 
Inoilr,  by  us»  and  for  the  Boman 
name  tmcia  fat  ^Mtit. 

6—6 
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plaj  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amaflement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  fi^e  denarii  and  pat  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.    Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 

gains  the  whole  sum  staked.'  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  *  How  shall  it  be,  Bassas?'  said 
Fomponius,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you®.'  *  Agreed,'  replied  tho  other.  *  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you/  said  Oallus:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  *  And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum/ 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  '  and  if  cither  of  us  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  nuist  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  tho  table,  and  first  Caecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pooL  The  bets 
remained  still  nndecided.  When  Pomponios  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  Won  I  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
different  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  acea  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  'Shall  we  bet  again?'  inqwred  Len- 
tulus. 'Of  course/  replied  Gallus ;  Hwo  thoosand  sesterces, 
and  let  he  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.*  Lentulus  threw ; 
again  tho  Venus  appeared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  higher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean- 
time Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  '  I  am  now  in  fiivour  of  a  short  pause,'  said  he, 
*  that  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  tliat  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  tho  G reeks V    Larger  crystal  glasses  wero  placed 


■  It  has  been  Already  mcBtiooed 

that  betting  wa^  not  uncommon; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  from  the  inter- 
dicts issued  a<?ainst  it ;  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  often  lost  on  one  game, 
render  it  probable  that  there  was 
betting  at  the  Mine  time. 

•  The  chief  passife  respecting 


the  drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Graco  more  bibere^  is  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  26 :  Discumbilur :  Jit  sermo 
inter  cos  ct  invitatio,  nt  Gracco  more 
bibereltir  ;  hortatur  hospcs ;  poscunt 
majoribu*  poculis.  On  which,  Pius 
AseoniiiK,  BH  mUtm  Grmmu  mot,  ui 

aim  flMmM  cf«lMe  HbmU  9ahUmUe$ 
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before  him,  *  Pour  cot  for  me  six  q^athi^V  cried  he.  '  This 


9«olie«  €t  dgot  ei  earo§  mot  nomino- 

tim  vacant.  Cicero  alio  Mji,  Tu*c, 
i.  40 :  Grgxi  tnim  in  eontnvixs  tolent 

nam  »Vmrr,  r  k  i  pocttlum  tradituri  sunt, 
whiclj  agrees  with  Atlienieus  x,  irXrj- 
powvTcv  yaV*  "^pot-trivov  aXX>/\ots 
Ta    TTpocrayoptvaeoBK.     The  custom 

wu,  that  a  penon  pledged  the  cup  to 
aootber,  thereby  challeogiog  hfan  to 
empty  it,  at  the  lame  time  ntteriog 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  thecupwas 
given.  It  teems  to  liave  been  ptetty 
general,  but  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  tule.  Athen.  x. :  irpoxo- 
a«i«  6t  Tfiv  yiuofitua^  iv  toIv  <ru/u- 
■voo'totc  AuKC  aifiovtoii  ovk  e6oc 
90tti0,  ofre  ^iXonio'laff  i%d  roOrmif 
vpdt  flEXXitXotft  iroic7<r9a».  dqXoA  M 

TBVTtt 

Mmi  «i6r  Ifct  Sv^pfV  MtMnwuC  rt  gttiu- 
vim  Ion* 

fri**iv  Tiji'  avrrfv  oci'6«fK)pov  itt'Auta' 

The  IbUowiag  ▼enee  merit  the  cue* 
torn: 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  as  it  naturally 
led  to  imn.cderalc  indulgence;  for, not 
sati»Hcd  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal- 
lenges, they  mixed  veiy  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaller  for  larger 
pocMtOf  aa  we  learn  from  Cicero. 
Compb  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
also  says,  (Plaut.  ii.  3,  81),  pmpino 
magnum  pocitlum  ;  propitiare,  and 
more  rarely  praf/ibere,  were  the  Ro- 
man cxpressionn  (ot  irpoviven/'f  per- 
haps also  inifilere,  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occvurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plant.  Bud,  ii. 
3,88: 

Nsptunua  UMgnis  pocuUs  bae  noett  sum  ta* 
▼iisTtt. 

The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be- 
long to  the  Greens  monf  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  Thie 
MAere  iseeaeii,  tUera§,  ad  mraMfirai, 
has  ofken  been  enoneovaly  refeired  to 
the  number  of  cnpa,  of  which  it  was 
thought  as  many  were  drank  as  the 
name  had  letters.  We  must  rather 
suppose  the  number  of  the  cyathiy 
determined  by  the  letters  of  the  name, 
and  drank  out  of  one  cup.  Still 
many  questions  may  be  railed  on  the 
paaaages  of  AlartfaU  fiom  whieh  we 
derive  almoit  our  only  infeimation  on 
this  suli^c^  *  the  pbinest  of  which  la, 
i.73: 

Nexia  sex  cyathix,  septcm  Ju<tina  bilwtur, 
(^uinque  Lyca*,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  trttNU. 

Omnis  ab  toftuo  nunssstor  anlea  Falsraob 
Stqulaimlb  Tsnit,  tu  nihl,  Sonne,  vcnL 

The  question  aiiact,  whether,  if  the 
name  were  changed  in  the  toeative^ 
the  number  of  eytelM  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 

or,  on  the  entire  number  of  the  eatu$ 
rectus.   Martial  speaks  in  favour  of 

the  latter,  xi.  36  < 

Quincunccs  «C  sex  Cfstbos  bewsmnuc  WImi- 
mut, 

Osius  ut  flat,  Julius  ct  ftaeultts ; 

with  which  agrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  riii.  ftl,  it  is  said ; 

Del  numerum  cyathis  Inttantu  litera  Rufi ; 

Auelor  cnim  tsntl  saunsris  Uls  mthl. 
SI  Tciithtiia  venlt,  prondsaqee  fsudia  per* 

ut. 

Servabor  domimr,  Rufe,  tricnte  tuo. 
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cup  1  drink  to  you,  Gallus.  Hail  to  you!'"  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cyathus  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet  '  Lei  us  not  forget  the  absent^' 
said  he.  *  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.*  '  Well 
done,'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cnp  was  being  filled.  '  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
Cytheris!'  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Ferusians*  'I  hare  no  lore/  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  'but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  C»sar  Octavianus !  hail  to 
him^*.*  'Hail  to  him!'  responded  the  other Pcrusian.  'Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten  ?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpm-nius ! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet?'  '  I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare,' rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
'Reason  or  no,'  said  the  Peranan,  'it  is  to  the  father  of  our 
fatherland ! '  '  Father  of  our  fatlierland  1  *  screamed  Cal- 
purnius,  violently  enraged.  '  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty  T    <  Be  not  so 


8i  dubia  m,  leptunee  ttmhar ;  li  fklUt  anuui-  I 

Utji^ntaneuni,  noaMnatnmqiitbaMm. 

There  the  TOcadTe  foam  fixes  the 
measure,  as  the  irietu  eoatained  four 
eyo/At,  and  the  word  teptunr  will  not 
allow  of  the  word  beinp  taken  in  a 
more  general  sense  Perhaps  it  made 
a  difference  whether  the  person  whose 
health  was  drank  were  absent  or  pre- 
aeni.  The  pan  age  ia  Plaut.  SiUk,  v. 
4,9Si 

TfUpiopiiio  dMBimfi»lihtlbflttliiiidabii  I 
aapb: 

where  they  refer  the  unintelligible 
(lecuma  to  the  name  of  Stephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside 
all  question  about  the  reading)  scarce- 
ly diode  to  this;  for  Sagaiinue  erl- 
dcBUj  pledgee  Sticiras. 


'*'  The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  health,  were  bene 
(e,  or  bene  tibi.  They  drained  the 
goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  wbde  company.  Pleut  Sikh, 

4,S7i 

asnetw^  bsMOOi^tMet  ta^bcM  aabtane 

nnttruin  etiam  Stcphanlum. 

So  alio  Pertiua,  v.  1,  90,  end  elee- 
where* 

The  abject  senate  had  expressly 
enjoined  tliat  boili  at  public  and  pri- 
▼ete  benqaets  a  Ubetioo  ehoaU  lie 
made  to  Attgnstua.  Dio  Ceo.  U. 
19t  Ovid,  FMI.U.  697 1 

Et,  bene  tm,  pslfi%  iMoe  t%  prtarepliaii^ 

Cnar, 

Didta  miinuo,  siot  rata  verba,  roero. 
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yiolent/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  maiicioufl  smile ;  '  if  jou 
will  not  drink  it^  why  leave  it  undone.  But  yet  I  wager, 
Gattns,  that  you  have  often  enough  drank  to  our  lord  be*- 
fore  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.    It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.''    *  Scoundrel  1'  cried 
Gallus,  springing  up,  *  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me,  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
dose  his  doors  on  me  or  no/    *No  doubt  he  might  hare 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
*  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  you  would  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Moesia.^    *  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  Gailus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.    '  Dare  T  said  the  * 
Pemsian  with  a  smile,  '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word  !*    '  Or  I  him !'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds,  *  Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'     *  Ah  !  unheard-of  treason  V  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  ^  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Pemsians,  but  as  they  innsted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such  un- 
polished fellows ;  Gallus,  not  without  some  anxiety,  which 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolutions  for 
the  future. 
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THE  day  commenced  very  differently,  on  tlic  present 
oocanon,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgraoe,  by  some  fore- 
seen, bnt  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 

harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  taberme  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city^;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


'  Alihougli  the  ancients  hud  no 
newspapers  to  disseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  loaie  degite  lemedied  by  their 
public  itjle  of  living.  Mueh  move  of 
thefar  time  wee  peescd  frrom,  then  at, 
home.  They  vi>ited  the  /orum,  the 
piaxza^,  and  other  places  of  resort; 
ihcy  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabema:  of  the  tnnsons,  tlie  rn^f/ici, 
and  iibrariiy  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  dej  were  easily  paased  from 
one  to  another.  It  wae  thcraforo  quite 
poesible  that  the  newa  of  tlie  letum 
of  Oallus  should  hare  qmad  over 
the  whole  city  by  the  foUoilSng  day. 

[Another  compensation  for  our 
modern  newvpapcrs  were  copies  of  the 
acta  diurna pudltca,  or  itrbana,  which 
were  dispatched  to  all  paru  of  the 
Romen  empire.  These  acta  or  ehro- 
nidee  of  Roman  dlaiy  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  evente,  aa  in 
earlier  times  did  the  anfUik»ma»imi, 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
mcnt«>,  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  «5k:c.  ;  but  also  many 
Other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
the  dfde  of  the  day*e  neve^  aa  an. 


nounccuients  of  festivals,  sacritices, 
tires,  processions,  and  alj^  births,  mar- 
riages, divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  CMar*a  first  oon- 
Bulate,  or  at  any  rate  not  much  eadier. 
SuetCm.SO.  Their  compUationwaa 
the  boainese  otaeiuarii  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  superinten- 
dence  of  the  director  of  the  (nf/uUe 
publu-a-  r.iul  tlie  arariitm.  After  tlie 
writing  down  was  (inishetl,  the  tables 
of  chronicle  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thue  many  scribes  made  a 
bttdncsa  in  writing  out  the  ocfa  for 
certain  persona  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  In  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  ever,  in  the  wost 
distant  provinces.  So  the^e  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  inodem  newapapete,  aa 
appeara  ftom  many  paieages.^  Tac. 
Ann,  xH,  S8,  Diuma  P9puli  Ho' 
mam  per  pfoo<fieiae«  ptr  ejtmreUus 
cftratlus  leguntttr,  ill  noseatuVy  quid 
Tlirasca  nun  fecerit,  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xii.  22,  2H,  28,  etc.  Petronius,  53, 
gives  a  curious  copy  of  the  ac/a.] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
dmesy  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numberB  to 
his  house.  Oa  this  daj,  howerer,  tiie  Testibulum  remained 

empty ;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
scltisb,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  intlueQco  of  their  patron,  became  indifferent  about  a 
house  which  could  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  huug  threatening  over 
(MIus,  lest  they  themselves  should  bo  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  llash^.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom 
feelings  of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considera- 
tions, seeinod  to  bo  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  o.^tkirius 
announced  to  them,  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet  The  majority 
of  the  slaTos  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present,  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  dispensator. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sloop 
from  the  couch  of  Gallos.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  predpice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secrecy  from  the  suspicions-looking  strangem 


*  Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  fact  of  Augustus  having  repudi- 
ated  a  man's  f^iend^hiJ),  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  il exertion  of 
his  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Oallus,  to  whom  the 
intenUct  ww  %  ton  of  ftfour,  in  place 
of  a  novo  rigoioiii  ininithintiit,  ami 
hence  might  prolNibljr  omim  the  alien* 
atton  of  friends.  Ovid  bitterly  com- 
phUotof  thoM  who,  in  a  limilMcaec, 


abjured  their  friend  throagh  fear. 
See  rrwl.i.8«adtf»  17. 

Dttm  Rtetimui^  tuAMiqiuiitiiiii  nliacHtt, 

habcbat 

Nota  quidetn,  sed  non  ambiiiou  domui ; 
At  itamil  wthnpaUa,  onuMi  ttmnae  nri* 

nam 

Cautaque,  comnnuni  terga  dederc  fugae. 
8«Ta  nee  admiror  metuunt  at  fUlmina, 
quorum 

Ignllmi  aflteri  pMBtane  qnaqne  vUiDt 


OALLU8 


Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpurnius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enUsted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  smoerelj  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  Idm ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play  ;  and,  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests,  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal,  which  he  wiis  far  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  posability  of  ayerting 
his  own  fitte  by  the  overthrow  of  the*tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself,  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  Ilis  only  consolation  was  that  they 
bad  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  thdr  alence;  for  Oallua 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  mncerity  of  his  inendsbip,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows — His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
tnlus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perufluuis, 
approach  tlio  liouse.  One  of  them  struck  tlie  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admit- 
ted  by  the  ostiarius.  Galius  certainly  thought  so  late  a 
vint  strange;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus 
to  break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who 
had  called  upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
obUvion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  nmse  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-ehambor 
should  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  bo  impatiently  waiting  for  something.    In  the  atrium 
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he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  '  Well, 
no  messenger  yet?'  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  'None,' 
replied  the  tnearius,  *  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house  ?  * 
Chresimns  again  asked*  '  None  since  his  departure,*  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  tlie  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  '  At  last/  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tabeUariua^  *  My  lady,'  said  the  messenger, 
*  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to  him 
directly.'  'Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied  Chre- 
simus ;  *I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.' 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  yilla  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  belieyed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baiad  only  half  bro- 
ken to  him  tho  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his 
opinion  of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  makmg  Oallus  acquainted,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatenmg 
him,  and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render 
lasting  the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  lie  now 
hastened  towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was 
still  sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which 
it  was  fastened.  Oallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang 
up  from  his  couch.  'What  do  you  bring?'  cried  he  to 
tho  domestic,  who  had  pushed  a,side  the  tapestry  and  en- 
tered. 'A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  'just 
brought  by  a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  imme- 
diately, and  so  I  was  forced  to  d^turb  you.'  Qallus  hastily 
seized  the  tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and 
neat  shape  which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words 
only,  but  by  their  size  evidently  inclosed  a  large  letter. 
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'  Doabtloss/  ssid  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which 

Chresimus  had  preseuted  to  him,  *  doubtless,  the  poor  girl 
has  been  torritied  by  some  unfavourable  reports.'  lie  read 
the  contents,  and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
heart,  she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen 
her  loTer,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret,  which  must  en- 
lighten him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from 
Poraponius.  Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her 
former  connexion  with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences 
of  that  evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  viU 
lanous  threats.  She  eonjored  Gall  us  to  take,  with  prudence 
and  resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render 
harmless  the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She 
would  herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the 
letter,  in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for 
what  had  taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Qallus  in  deep  emotion. 
'Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  futhful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Chresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  ho  had  expected.  *  I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 
*  and  thank  Lvcoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  ^ow  hasten 
to  CsBsar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity,  may  yet 
subside.' 

*  I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  hia  master,  *  but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
lidm ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  di?ulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin.  Dis- 
patch some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the  forum, 
and  to  the  tabernie,  where  he  is  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have  heard 
from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particularly  beg 
he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  posuble. 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  slaves  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  joornej ; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  &n<ned  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinse,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Lconidad 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  heen  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelligenoe, 
communicated  to  him  bj  a  friend  of  his  master.  'An 
obscure  report/  said  this  man,  *  is  going  about  the  forum  ^, 
that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused  Gallus 
of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror; that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outrage/ 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had  met 
with  complete  success.  At  day-break^  Largus  repaured 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  pourtrayed  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  vet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


^  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
publicly  proclaimed,  remained  diro^- 
pnrat  not  to  be  divulged  by  the 
members  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  paxt  of  the  debates  wan 
often  raiTeRd  to  tianApIre  pivrioitily. 

*  The  lenurk  of  8aet.  78,  ftbont 
Augustuo,  wUlodmit  of  exeq)tion  in 
a  particular  case;  Maiuiina  vigilia 

offendebatuTj  nc  si  vrl  nffirii^  vel  sacri 
causa  maturius  cvii/iltimium  eitaetj  ne 
id  contra  commwluni  f accrete  in  prar- 
imocnjmcunque  dometticorum  carna- 


culo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tutiiKi  vifjiliit,  is  explained  by  the 
preceding  words :  Si  inlt'rruplum 
sotnnum  recuperarc^  nt  cvenil,  non 
p<metf  iectoribus  aut  fabulatoribm 
antuUUf  rwtwmgbai  produeebatfus 
nUra  pHmam  mjm  Immm.  Other 
emperan  gave  adnilMion  to  dis^tin- 
guished  penoDi  long  before  day- 
break. So  says  Pliny,  Fpist.  Ut  5^ 
of  his  uncle,  Ante  lucem  ibat  ad 
Vespiminnum  Imjieratorem  ;  nam 
ille  (juoqiie  nocitUiu  utebalur. 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate ^  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  y<noes  were  raised,  demandiDg  that  the 
aocosed  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  nnheard;  bat 
they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearanoe»  expose  the  life  of  CsBsar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  repnblic  to  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gall  us  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Poritus  Euxhins,  and  bis  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor^  Ue  was  also  ordered  to  leavo 
Kome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 

At  the  serenth  hour  Galpumios  rushed  uito  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  hist  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  tune  to  be  more  cautious  on  Ids  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Chresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
awhilo,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


'  Suet.  Aug.  f>fi,  say  a  only  :  Galio 
quof/ue  et  accumionim  denuncia- 
tianibus  et  tenalut  consuUis  ad  ne- 
eem  ccmpvUo,  Bio  Cum,  Uti.  93,  is 
mora  oxplidtt  Kol  i)  ftpowUt  Swava 
ikmmU  T«  «M»  Iv  Tolt  dueomi^lott, 
Kttl  ^pvyttw  T^f  oitatat  trrwptiBtirrat 
Kai  Tavrtjv  t*  tw  AvyoutrTw  ioOiivaiy 
Kal  iavTOv^  PovOvTi'imxt  i.\\n\<^iiaaTO» 
It  is  nowhere  jtaid  tliat  Augustus  wa« 
the  direct  cause  of  iiis  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complaint* 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
conclude  the  contrary. 

*  Dio  Com.  waytui  Kol  6  pkm 

KaT^xpi^aaTo.  Amm.  3Iarc.  xvii.  4  s 
stricto  incubmt  /nro.  Ovid,  ^oior. 
iii.6,  63  s 

Sangnfail*  atquc  anioue  pndlge,  Oalk^  tarn. 
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Gallus  fastened  the  door,  and  for  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  Ho  then  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Angostiis,  begging  him  to  gi?e  their  freedom  to 
the  faithful  Borrants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  fitrewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  victories  achieved  by  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness,  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he  fell 
upon  the  conch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  pnrple  coverlet 
with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un* 
certain  of  their  future  lot»  and  testifying  by  the  loudness 
of  thdr  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 


SCENE  THE  TWELFTH. 


THE  GRAVE. 

THE  intelligence  of  the  melancholj  end  of  Galliis  soon 
reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  aiaoerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recal  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  liad  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulns  soon  got  abroadt 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  liostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction*. 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  Mends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  wiU*.  He 


'  The  base  conduct  of  the  senate 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallus,  is 
wcU  deMiibed  by  Dio  Cms.  Uii.  24. 
Ta  iiirmv  iroXXAy  xtfidnUv  mal  lie 
To6rov  Si^Keyxfin,  5x4  ImTvtfv  t«, 
8»  timt  iitokdKtvovj  oDrw  tot«  dte- 
f^r}Kav,  totr-re  kuI  auToxtipia  diro- 
davelf  di>aynd<rat,  Kal  TrpdvTdv  Aa'p- 
yoi/  uTTf Ac\eti/ai/,  tTrcini/Trfp  av^tiv 
ijpxrro'  /ieWovTcv  ttuu  Kai  koto  tow- 
rov  Td  abrdf  im  yk  tc  tomutSv  ol 

*  S«e  Snet  Avg,  66.  M  Goth 
fuoque  H  aeeusatorum  denunekUio^ 

nihns  el  senatus  ronsultis  ad  nerem 
compuUo,  laudavit  quidem  pietaUm 


tantoperc  pro  se  indicfnnntium  :  co"' 
ternm  et  illaerxmavit  et  viccm  suam 
conquestu*  eaty  quod  gil/i  soli  non 
tioer§t  amMi,  qtumhim  telltt,  iratcL 
WhcUier  the  eompldnt  of  Attgmtiui 
was  rinoo^  whether  his  grief  was 
real  or  pretended^  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fate  of  Gallus  too  hard, 
or  whether,  after  all  anxiety  on  his 
own  account  was  at  an  end,  he  played 
the  part  of  ft  magnanimous  man,  can- 
not be  deddad  ftotn  the  accounts  given 
ui.  We  nnit  look  for  the  tiuth  in 
Dio  Cassias,  according  to  wIhrdi  Lor- 
gus  continued  to  liie  in  the  emperof^ 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  ai 
to  the  real  feelingi  of  Augustus. 
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iirmly  denounced  the  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallus,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
dtioii  of  it  might  have  been  previouslj  made,  should  hare 
foil  effect  The  8eiiate«  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effiiced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeraP. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Home  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallas  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Fomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its  full 
measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany^  On  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted  stepped  forward  and  asked  whether  ho  knew 
him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he  called  his 
companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  a 
tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring  against  liiin.  An- 
other, as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand  before  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to  do  the 
same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in  the 
vidnity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compasaon  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallns  was  CTerywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especklly  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  lus 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


*  Wc  need  not  stop  to  enquire 
how  far  truth  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  opportunity  of  describing  a  fune- 
ral. But  if,  according  to  Suetonius, 
a  declaration  was  made  by  Augustus 
cooeeming  the  tmchny  employed 
againet  Oallua,  then  each  a  repen- 
tion  would  be  not  at  aU  ttolilMlf. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  24.  'O  fifvroi  YlpotcoOXto^ 
o'urm  irpdt  aitriv  ftf'X*") ••'^  d-xatmi- 


(TToun  t6  havTov  Tvi  X^'P*  eiritrytlv 
ivccLKvv^evo^  THiv  (Tvvovatv^  '6ti  /txt|3' 
dva'wvevcrai  Ttvi  irapovToc  uvtvv  dtim 
^aXeia  cZn*  (fXXov  H  rtt  xpo(ritX6tf 
re  «^T^,  KaiwMp  dyptit  «Sar,  furd 

ypafifiaTelov  tiji/  dpmjvtu  avTov  ^<rc- 

K(U,  uv  oifK  pl^fl  "Wp&TtpOVt  VVKtH^aif- 
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house  of  misfortune.  Before  the  doors  Iho  monrnfiil  cy- 
press had  sometime  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
bad  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors, 
the  men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in 
endeayonring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  kst  struggle. 
They  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it 
the  purple-edged  toga^  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one 
of  those  garlands  which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained 
in  battle.  This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on 
its  last  bed,  the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  iForj 
feet  alone  Tinble,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium^ 
with  the  feet  towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Ara- 
bian^ incense  was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave 
performed  his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving 
away  the  flies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers'. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  seyeral  days,  and  during 
that  time  the  remfuning  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chresinius  had  commissioned  the  libiti- 
narim  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorised  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded  through  tho  streets,  and  with  a  loud  voice 


*  AnbU  it,  at  ii  known,  the  fatlier* 
land  of  franldneenM,  and  Saba  waa, 

according  to  Pliny,  xii.  14,  30,  the 
repio  lurifera :  hence  Vir^  Gmttyf. 
ii.  116,  Kayy: 

8oUi  est  tureA  virga  Sabcu. 

*  The  use  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock*a  and  other  fcatheia,  it  wdl 


known.  The  custom  hen  nentkmed 
doet  not  apply  metdj  to  tho  apothe* 

osis  of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  Cod,  vii.  6,  6,  it  is  said, 
Scft  et  qui  'lomini  funui  pileafi  ante- 
cedunt  vcl  in  ipso  lectulo  stantea  ca* 
daver  veiitiiare  videntur,  si  hoc  ex 
volunlate  Jiat  vel  testaioris  vti  he* 
fdiij  Jiant  Aoe  doist  Smnani. 
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iavUed  the  populace  to  the  funeral,  and  the  games  attend* 
Ant  upon  it  <  A  Quirite/ cried  he^  <  ii  dead.  Now  ia  the 
time^  for  any  who  hare  leisure,  to  join  the  faneral  jn  o 
eesaioo  of  Cornelias  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  summons  was  not  without  effect. 
A  crowd  of  fidght-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  lunise  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle^ 
bat  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  dad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  thej  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators^ 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  began  to  move  from  the 
hoiM  m  the  direetion  of  the  forvm.   In  front  inarched  a 
band  of  flnte-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
bg  of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.   Next  followed  the  customary 
monming-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief»  chanted  forth 
•  their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicalilo  to  the  present  occur- 
rence.  The  solenmity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries^  whilst  the 
leader  endenTOured  to  represent  Ihe  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.    After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased^  and  the  cities  he  had  c(»qnered.    These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  Talour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  living  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honoursy  have  handed  down  his  name  to  poate- 

[OAI..]  7 
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rity".  After  all  these  came  the  lectus  itself,  with  the  corpse 
borne  by  eight  freedmcn,  and  followed  by  Chresimus,  and, 
ynik  few  exoepttons,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  hat  on 
head,  a  ngn  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  eayaleade  was  finished 
by  his  friends  and  many  citizens  who,  though  not  intimate 
with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity. 

Having  arrived  at  the  forum,  the  bearers  set  the 
lectua  down  before  the  rostra,  and  the  caTalcade  formed 
a  semidrde  round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years*  standing 
then  mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feding  and 
eloquence  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a 
citizen,  a  poet,  and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  event.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial 
panegyrics  which  too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory 
on  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard 
him  were  bound  to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a 
simple  and  huncbt  testimony  to  the  hfe  and  actions  of  a 
deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the 
procesnon  was  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the 
monument  which  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the 
Appian  way^.  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried 
fir-trees,  and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had 
been  erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of 
cypress-trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  kctm  upon  it, 
whilst  others  poured  predous  ointments  on  the  oorpse  from 


'  Takea  from  Propertiiu,  ii.  19, 

25, 

S«t  mem  ut  magna  wt,  il  Uct  tint  pompa 

UbellJ. 

Qnoa  afo  Pmsphou*  mttina  4oM  tanun. 
In  the  tame  place  lie  mentiooa  the 
lane€9  aiof^fmrat^  which  wen  eaitied 
in  front. 

«  As  Ovid  Mjrs  in  that  brilliant 


elegy,  written  in  a  just  qphit  of  aetf- 
respect.   Amor,  L, 

Cedunt  camiinibuiregn  rrfn""<Tue  triunphit 
Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  bcata  Tagi. 

Although  the  poems  of  Gallus  arc 
almost  unknown  to  us,  jet  his  name 
RtiU  lifvi,  and  what  Otld  laDg  ia  lUU 
filled. 

Gallus  ft  Bispeiiis  et  Callus  notua  Bois; 
Bt  ana  earn  OaUo  nota  Lywib  ailC 
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boxes  of  alabaster,  and  the  bystandera  threw  frank- 
incense and  garlands  upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  Chresimus,  witli  the  same  faithful  hands 
that  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened 
them,  that  they  mighl  look  upwards  to  heayen.  Then, 
amidst  the  lend  waiUng  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  horns  and  flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and 
with  averted  face  held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a 
bright  dame  shot  upwards  from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed 
the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  aeoordmg  to  custom,  eztmguished  by  wine.  Some 

friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate-sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  aimomwn  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  bdng  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiving  the 
purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on  its 
way  bade  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one ;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person, — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  o&ces  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
rites  had  been  accompQAed.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  pasnon  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weq>  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES  ON  THE  FlilST  SCENE. 


THE  ROMAN  FAMILY. 

THE  word  Family,  the  deriTation  of  whioh  from  ihe  Oioan 
famel,  famul^  is  indubitable,  signifies  ererytfaing  which  an  in- 
dependent man  haa  by  pri?ate  right  th  pcUtMe^  or  whieh  is  under 
Ui  control,  as  well  personB  (firee  or  slaToa)  aa  artioles  of  property ; 
for  inatance,  in  the  old  k^l  torn :  fmfMik  ad  €Bdem  C»vrt»— ^iv. 
mm  iretf  in  Ui.  65.  and  xlr.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  /amilia  signifieB,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  bead  of  which  stands  a  pater/amu 
Uat;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with  Jamilia  et  pecunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property),  Fost. 
SacratcB  le<j€s,  318 :  Cic.  De  Invent,  ii.  60.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  patci-faiiiilias,  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  mcmbci-s  of  a  larger  family- 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias ;  (thus 
the  ajnati,  who  form  a  subdivisiun  of  a  gens;)  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7  ;  ii.  49 ;  ix. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  familia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  Violonging  to  a  house;  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves.  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term,  famU'm  herciscnndcff  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  agnatus  famUiam  hahetOy  Liv.  ii.  41; 
Ter.  HeaxU.  v.  1.  36;  Ulp.  Dirf.  50.  16.  195,  §  1.  (/amilice  appeU 
laiio)  varie  acrepta  est;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  personas  diducitur.  Ad 
peraonas  autem  refertur  familice  si(jniJi<;atio  Ita,  ann  de  patrono  et 
liberty  loquitur  lex:  ex  ca  famiJia,  etc.  ^  2.  Families  appeUatio  re- 
fertur  et  ad  corporis  cujivsdam  significatinncmj  quod  aut  jure  proprio 
ip§or>nn,  n>i(  rummuni  universal  cogjiaiionis  continetur,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  pottstas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  Ulp.  Dig.  50,  10,  195.  §  2. 
Paterfamilias  appellaJtUTj  qui  wi  domo  dominium  hahet  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist.  47)^  rteUqm  hoe  nonUm  appeUaiw,  quamvis  /ilium  non  ha- 
beat  i  non  emm  »olam  p&rmmam  €ju$,  aedetjus  demonsiramus.  De- 
mgtM  it  pupUlum  patrem  appellamus,  Ut  cum  paterfamiluu  mori- 
tmtf  guoffuol  eoptto  m  ful^^eeto  /kmvnt,  riiigulai  /amiliai  wcipimt 
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hcibere,  iin^tdi  enun  p<Urnmf<im'diar\im  nomen  snl>eunt,  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  married,  and  liaving  children  therasclves,  became  patres- 
ffimill'irnm,  but  not  until  they  wore  freod  from  the  patria  potestas, 
wliich  hai)pcned  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
case  (if  the  son  becoming  a  jUtmen  dialis,  (us  the  daughter,  a  virgo 
vestal  is);  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  a<^i<l  to  the  neai-est  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  nunil>er  of  slaves  and  client*,  such  a  Roman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias nilod  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero  De  Sen.  ii.  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Ca?cus,  Qtiatuor  robu.stoB  fiVws,  quin- 
que  Jilias,  tantam  domnmy  taiitas  cJientehiM  Appius  re'id»it  et  senex  ct 
cceciis — tenebat  mm  modo  aurtoritafeiti,  sed  etiam  imperium  in  siwn 
metucbant  serviy  verebnntnr  liUrif  carum  omues  habebiint ;  vigebat  Ula 
in  dotno  pcUrim  mos  et  disciplina.  A  further  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  wemeD^  then  tlie  childreoy  the  slaTest  aad  lastly*  the  clienti. 


EXCURSUS  L    SCEjSE  I, 


THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAJl^  JMAliKlAGE. 

\\TBSLBT  we  tee  Ihftt  in  most  of  tli0  Chredia  Blil6l»  wad 
W  dallj  in  Atliena,  the  women  0.e.  the  wliole  Ibmale  aez)  were 
IHile  esteemed  andtreited  asehildien  all  their  lites,  oooHnedto  the 
^ynoftoNsMf ,  shot  out  fW>m  social  lift*  and  all  interoonne  with  men 
and  their  amuaemente,  we  find  that  in  Borne  exactly  the  rererBO 
was  the  case.  Althou^rh  tiie  wifo  is  natnrally  snbordinate  to  the 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Roman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  miitrees  of  the  whole 
household  economy^  instructress  of  the  di{ldrBn»  and  guardian  of 
the  honor  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  pa$afamUia» 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Plut.  JBoei.  20.  !lXXi  ithroi  iro9J^ 

6M  iSadtCovvoiff,  K.nX.  The  women  eontinuedy  it  is  true^  as  a  rule» 
out  of  public  lift^  as  custom  kept  them  baeky  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  eridence  in  »  court  <tf  lew.  The  oases  in  which  tliey  ap- 
peared as  complainants  or  defendants,  eitremely  seldom  occuned 
before  the  time  of  the  decUne  of  the  Republic,  (although  it  waa  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutardi»  Nttm,  e.  Lye,  3);  for  the 
eiamples  whieh  TaL  Max.  Till.  8 ;  Cio.  Bn4,  68 ;  Quinct.  /ntf.  i. 
1,  giro,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  whatVal.  Max.  iii.  8, 6,  rotates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  eren  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {pro  ollu 
posftttore),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  prsetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  Tal.  Max.  riii.  3,  2 ;  TTlp.  Dig. 
iii.  1.  1.  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  tinu  s  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  rolativos.  Cic.  Vcrr.  i. 
37,  says,  Cnr  {eogis)  todalit  tuvorem,  sodalis  socrum,  domum  dcniqm 
totam  8tKlitli3  mortui  contra  te  testimonium  diceref  cur  purlviitissimas 
kctlssimasque  /eminat  in  tantum  vironim  conventum  insolitas  ixvi- 
tas'pi*  proilire  coffisf  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception;  amongst  us  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  See  also  Suet.  C(v».  74;  Chrud.  40;  Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Difj.  xxii.  6,  18;  ITlp.  Dig.  xxviii.  1,  20.  We  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font.  17.  Tendit  ad  voa 
virgo  veatalia  nxanui  tu^plices,  etc.    And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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instance  of  the  pride  of  Urgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness:  Ami.  ii.  34.  CiBterum  Ur^ulanicB  poUniia  adeo  nimia 
eivUcUi  eraii  tU  teatia  in  emua  quadam,  quoB  apud  aenatum  traeta- 
haHMitf  vemrt  dedignaretur:  miatm  t8t  pnaUJTf  qui  domi  interrogaretf 
cum  mrgvm  VetUUet  in  /ore  et  jw&oio  audiri,  quoti»  ieitimonium 
dicerent,  vetu3  mos  /tierit.  As  the  Tettal  Tarratia  was  expressly 
allowed  this  pnviUgium  of  bearing  tflttimony  by  the  lex  Horatia, 
it  might  be  Buppoaed  (hat  women  generally  had  not  this  right; 
but  ii  must  be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is 
here  (o  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  indudes  the 
power  of  being  a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scruple  and  eustomt  nel  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
pnbliG  theatres  as  well  as  (he  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
(hem  at  festlTo  banquets.  Setting  aside  (he  licence  of  later 
timesy  we  iind  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  p.  CuA,  8,  E$i  sntm  diefiim  <A  iUi$/br$quidioermtt 
fuoom  mia»  a  coma,  ndtutUm  aUreUaiai  em  a  CktUo,  Val.  Mai. 
iii.  1, 2.  Cieero  relates  an  hiteresting  tnit  in  the  life  of  Q.  Oicero, 
odAu,  T.  1»  Prandimm  m  Jreano,  N<i§U  huno/kndmn  sqito  uf  «0ii»- 
eiiii,  Atmumtsilms  iJiMiifua^  PompontOy  tn^riN^  fu  Mimto  moAwm,  ego 
oooioiro  pusroi.  AtWaoMdiimlStmfM 

jdauiimm so,  til  (tpmor,  quod  amteemerat  8iaiim,utprandimnnobi$ 
ftidetet,  T\tm  Qfthiiiu,  En,  inquU  nUkh  Acse  ego  pcOior  quotidie. 
Dioet,  quid  quern  ieiuc  sral  f  magnum :  itaque  me  ipeum  eommoverat, 
tie  abiurde  et  atpere  vsrMt  vuUuque  retponderat :  dSeetmulam  doUrn. 
Dieeubuimue  omnee  pewter  Ulamf  eui  Uamm  Qninfiis  de  wmea  mieitf 
iUa  rejeeU.  Eren  the  restals  participated  in  the  banqne(s  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  Sat,  it  8.  In  ancient  drawings  we  see  (he  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  (he  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apartments,  but  in  andent  times  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  (he  most  important  port  of  tiie  house,  the  atrium. 
Com.  Prc^.  Quern  emm  Romamrum  pudet  usBorem  dueere  in  eonvi- 
vium  out  cttfus  mater/amiliae  non  primwn  locum  tenet  ofdium  atque 
in  celebritctte  venaturf  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations ;  here  stood  the  lectus  genialig  or 
advemu,  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  symbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honor.  We  find  it  so  oven  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  housi;  of  M.  ^niilius  Lepidus,  wh«»  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani,  Cic.  p.  Mil.  5.  Dcinde  omni  tri  janua 
enpugnata  et  imagines  mojorum  dejecerunt  et  kclulam  advermm  lutoris 
^lue  Corueii<K  /regerunl,  itcmque  telcu,  qwe  ex  vttere  mort  in  atrio 
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texeb^mtur,  dinterunt.  So  Lucretia  is  repreBeiited  in  Liv.  i.  57, 
Nocte  sera  dtditata  lance  inter  lucubrantc^  ancUlas  in  medid  cbdixmi 
(atrio),  mit: litem  inveniunt.    And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xvi. 

tlic  matorfumilias  appears  sitting  on  this  lectus :  m(tter/wnilia$ 
tua  in  Ucto  adverse  aedet 

As  regards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
earlier  times,  excesses  on  either  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Sen.  Kp.  95.  The  original  motlesty  of  tho  women 
became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  extnivagauce  waxed 
stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Clltipho  com- 
plained of  his  Bacchis,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  1.  15,  Med  est  peiaa,  pro- 
cox,  magnijicaj  sumptttosa,  yiobUis.  Many  Romaii  ladies,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their  own, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  i)rocurator,  accom- 
panied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61 ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
8.  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually 
increased  amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity 
respecting  divorce. 

NotwithBtanding  this  more  independent  posiUoii  of  the  female 
sex,  Roman  maniage  appears  to  have  had  Teiy  seycrc  forms  in 
reUttion  to  the  womaii»  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestas  of  tho  paterfamilias  is  rightly  understood.  The 
snbjeet  may  be  divided  into  matrmomium  justum  (also  Je^jitimwn) 
and  mm  justum.  The  first  (juatcB  nuptuB  in  Cic.  De  Rep,  r.  6; 
QaL  Itut.  i.  66),  occurred  only  when  tho  e<mnubium  was  compe- 
tent to  both  partiei»  L  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  to  fulfil 
a  lawful  maniage  aooordiDg  to  the  Roman  rites.  In  ancient 
times  equality  of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians 
and  plebeians  manied  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Leg 
CamMOf  W  a.u.o.  445  B.o.|  oonnubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  was  anihorised»  but  the  neoessity  of  dtiaenship  still 
remained  (with  some  eiceptions  made  afterwards*  as  In  the  case 
of  senators  and  th^  children*  who  might  not  intermarry  with 
fteedmen).  The  matrimonium  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand 
(iMor  ¥i^mtat  Ulp.  Dig.  ilviiL  6.  .ISX  in  whic&  oonnubium  was 
wanting  on  one  sade^  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  par 
tridaos  and  plebeians  before  the  lex  Oanuleia*  and  between  Bo- 
mans  and  pertgrifm^  was  certainly,  in  a  moral  point  of  Tiew,  an 
equally  kwltal  and  Unding  marriage^  but  it  was  not  Yalid  /mts 
^snliiMH  and  it  wanted  the  important  conseqnenoei*  as  regards 
dfil  rights*  of  the  jHrtrtOy  polMlMy  and  msmm.  AcML  manriage, 
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with  tho  rights  of  having  children,  vras  the  privilege  of  the  free 
alone,  whilst  slaves  could  live  m  a  coiUuUmium ;  see  the  Excursus 
on  the  Slaves. 

The  matrimonium  justum  could  be  performed  in  two  ways, 
(Quinct.  V,  10,  62,  du<s /orma'  m)it  mntrimoniifrum,)  either  with  coii- 
ventio  in  wianwrn,  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  fonn  of  marriage 
the  woman  came  in  manum  viri  {in  nianu  e^e^  in  nuinum  coinrniitte, 
alieno  juri  suhjcctnin  esse,  see  Liv.  xxriv.  2)  i.  e.  hIio  quite  passed  out 
of  her  own  family  (  fnmilia  mutatur  throujrh  capitis  diminutio  mini- 
i»ia,Ulp.  xi.  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who  treated  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  of  fxitria  potestus,  which 
Livv,  xxxiv.  7,  calls  servitits  muliebris.  Ter.  Andr.  i.  5,  60  :  TV  isti 
virum  do,  amirum,  txtorenu  patrem. — As  the  common  expression 
potestas  in  a  mure  limited  sense  stands  also  for  patria  potestas  and 
servituSf  so  does  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  power,  which 
in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband  obtained  over  the  wife. 
Potostas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16,  in  potestaic  viri, 
and  Serv.  on  Vir(j.  yKn.  iv.  103,  co'tmptione  facta  mnlier  in  potesta- 
tem  viri  cedit.  And  inversely  manus  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
potestas  by  Gell.  xviii.  6.  Yet  potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent, Gai.  i.  109;  and  as  the  mancipio  datua  is  only  in  loco  aervi  and 
not  servHSf  so  tho  wife  is  but  /ili<x  loco,  Gai.  i.  111.  The  husband 
had  the  potestas  of  punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the 
marriage  with  manus,  but  in  each  kind  of  marriage^  so  the  right  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the 
ancient  family  tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  hit  own  and  his  wife's  cognati.  Probably  in  the  marriage  with 
manut  the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  the  latter  caie  she  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys  ii.  25 :  01  frvyytvtU  /»*tA  row  or- 
dp6s  ibiKo^,  Tac.  Ann.  ziii.  82»  /«  (PUutiuB)  pntco  instihUo  propmh 
qui*  coram  de  rapite  famaqut  eonjiujia  cognovk,  Gell.  x.  23 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  35 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  SL  The  husband  never  decided  by  him- 
self, except  when  he  discorered  his  wife  in  adulteiyy  and  then  he 
had  liberty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  QeU.  z.  83.  It  it  not 
In^firobable  that  the  wife  might  be  giTon  mandpio,  in  ordert  for 
inttanoe»to  indenmifyby  her  labour  for  the  ii^urietthe  had  cautect 

Many  learned  tMtltet  have  wppwnA  in  Qermany»  tiaefa^  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  without  manut,  both  amount 
patrioiant  and  plobeiant,  and  thewing  that  amongst  the  fomer  no 
marriage  waa  celebrated  without,  nor  amongtt  the  latter  with,  until 
by  degraet  the  manut  was  introdueed  amongtt  the  plebeiant  alto. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  variations  in  an  institution  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position,  and 
not  rather  on  differences  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originuliy  one  and  the  same,  could  have  had  two  such  hete- 
rogeneous views  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  ditferent  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  privileires.  In  the  ri<rhts  of  family  tliey  wero 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestely 
an  original  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Roman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cerc- 
monieg  were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  Talid  only  through  the  coruetmu  of  both  parties ;  i.  c. 
it  resulted  inm  the  aoquiescenee  contracted  oneither  side  to  cohabit 
ad  individmamvUtS  eonsuetudinem  and  liberorum  quasrendorum  camOf 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  DecL  247*  Fmgaimm  smm,  nufiHaM  ^M&m  fimm 
ukUos,  ooiMtf  oMlsni  (•ftsrorum  ^tMvrendi^rttm  gratvxy  mm  Umm  wcor 
Hon  $nt,  qitamm  nupim  mm  sit  collocata.  If  the  marriage  wero 
eflected  with  maaus,  the  special  formalitiea  must,  as  a  matter  of 
coone,  follow  on  the  consensiii  of  the  parties^  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  aftenrardi.  These  forms,  which 
differed  Tory  much  from  each  other,  were  called  wi^antaliot 
toimpUo  and  mici.  GaL  L  109,  110,  Otkn  tto^ue  tribm  modi$  m 
mommt  eowMnMeuU :  muf/itnw,  coAnplMNM.  8err.  on  Ftry.  6^«of^. 
i  31 !  Boeih.  Comm.  Tap.  iL  p.  299.  The  flrrt  rested  on  a  religions 
basis;  both  the  others  on  eiril  law,  thoQgh  in  different  way*;  for 
whilst  in  the  eoSmpftio  a  contract,  in  the  qsob  a  sort  of  prescription, 
bronght  the  woman  m  manum  mariiL  In  the  nsus,  marriage  and 
mamiB  took  plaoeat  tiie  same  time,i.  e.  the  cdebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  msnns  was  hidodedin  oneand  the  same  act:  not  so  the  co» 
« ihnptio^  from  whidi  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proeeeded,so  that 
the  marriage  mutt  hsTe  eiiher  Immediately  preeeded,  or  followed  it. 
By  Tirtne  of  ita  sacramental  character  (UficA  yAfui)  the  confiureatio 
effected  an  inriolable  and  sacred  union.  This  Intimate  association 
of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  relations,  was 
only  pomible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  fiynily  of  the 
husband.  This  waa  effected  by  the  manus,  which  must  necessarily 
be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forma  of  divorce  show  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  difiur^aUo  was  an  actual  diroree 
and  loosing  of  the  manua,  whilst  rmano^paHo  dlssolTed  only  the 
manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  confhrreatio  was  of  Sabhic,  not,  aa  is  commonly  belie?ed, 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etmscao  marriage,  according  to  VairOy 
•  pig — in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep,  was  slaughtered ;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  odior  hand,  in  tbo  Sabine  maniage 
iire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30 :  which  elements  in  the 
oonfimreatio  oonld  not  be  done  without ;  Serr.  ad  Vwg,  ^n.  iv, 
108.  A  zeligiouB  view  of  marriage  also  is  meet  oonsistcnt  with  the 
devout  character  of  the  Sabinee,  whose  influenoe  on  the  formation 
of  the  most  ancient  ctTil  relations  of  the  Romans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Roman  maniage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  26,  says :  iteSKmm  ti  rovt  hffobg  ol  wakaul  yrfyioiw  '¥mfmK§ 

floXoCficy  iftntg  C<ay,  an  espUination  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
giYcn  by  Romulus ;  ywdusa  yoyicr^y  mnA  p6iun»  Irpody  ovyAAwirav 
Mp\  Koumif^  ttiramMy  «2km  xflV""^^^  ^  UpSm.  This  does  not* 
howerer,  imply  that  the  confiureatio  was  orlgmally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage^  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
eoaMmmM  btmorum  <l  Mcronioi.  The  second  Ibrm,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  origfaially  perhi^  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wilb  by  the  husband^-alterwards  became  a  regular 
Ibrm  of  marriage  under  the  name  coSmptio.  In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  mairiage  had  existed,  which  was  probaUy  introduced 
into  Rome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognise  the 
Esther's  power  orer  the  fiuoodly),  or  resulted  fiom  the  marriages  with 
fbrcigiiers  and  clients.  For  such  marriages  the  dTil  right  mm  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  the  Roman  marri^.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  oonfiirreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages  could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.  To  this 
diffiuence  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  raTished  women  will  bo  consecrated  mnk  rovs  narpiovt 
imortft  iSuriiovg,  Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Pontifex 
Jfodmnus,  and  that  the  pontifices  were  first  institut<?d  by  Numa.  The 
whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with  the 
institutions  of  Numa,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a  form 
of  mairiago  on  a  rcligioufi  basis,  aud  may  have  been  made  still 
more  religious  by  Numa. 

Coufarreatio  wiis  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Canuloia  gave  the  iilobcians  oonnubiuui  with  them  it 
could  n«)t  be  adopted  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero, />ro  i-'/acco,  34  :  O pei^itum  juris  }u>minem  !  Quid  ^  ah 
ingmuU  mtUierilfut  heredUatet  lege  non  vmiuntf  In  manum,  m<piitf 
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eonveiwrcU.  Nunc  audiOf  $ed  qwBro,  utu  an  eoimjptiamf  Because 
Gicoro  does  not  name  confarroatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  the 
woman  could  oome  in  manum,  many  hare  oondnded  that  this  wat 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  only  a  religioua  eeremony,  which  ao> 
eompanied  the  legal  act  of  ooemptio*  Such  a  conclusion  is,  howerer* 
unnecessary,  became  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  oonftmatio 
having  taken  place,  which  was  eelebrated  by  the  nm  menorum, 
(Serr.  on  Virg.  Georg,  u  dl)  even  bj  the  pontifex  mcucmm  and 
flamen  dialis.  Cicoro  could  not  mention  oonfturoatio,  becaine  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  ni  Flaoetts»  waa  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  aoeeptedy  we  most 
account  for  the  omisaion  of  the  eonfarreatio^  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life^  and  was 
restrieted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  eeromony  of  eonfiureatio^  wliich  was  dosely  oon* 
nected  with  the  jus  amtfkhmm  and  the  tacra  genUUMo,  did  not 
befit  a  plebtian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  twelve  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubium  being  rafbsedi 
(the  oonnubium  was  not  however  first  Ibrbidden  by  them,  but  had 
never  taken  plaoe»  ef.  Bionys.  i.  60)  fitod  n$mo  pkbmm  ampMa 
habeteif  icbogwe  deemviroi  eanmUmtm  dbremimt  ms  nioeria  proU  «n»* 
tpma  tmbarefttwr,  Liv.  vi.  6;  ef.  vL  41 ;  z.  8.  With  the  increasing 
lerity  of  the  wonien»  marriage  with  the  inconvenient  eommUio  m 
mcMMMi  became  mora  raie^  and  the  form  of  oonfiurrealio  very  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  csrsnuNiMS  difSeul' 
tatm,  TbcX  so  that  persons  were  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Mm.  iv.  16:  Nampairioio$ 
6ms  genitoi  fret  tinmU  nammari,  ex  quQmt  untu  l$gmtur  (JIamen 
dialiid  vtMo  mors;  ntgm  odlMS,  til  oUm,  earn  copuMNy  omissa  son- 
/atrreamdi  itdnuhtdms  out  inter  pauco$  rUsnla.  Tills  form  was  oon^ 
fined  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  Ids  own 
time^  and  fioSthiuSy  Comm.  Top,,  says  96d  eonfiwrmtio  doUt  potOi/iei' 
hut  eom/mMat. 

The  marriage  with  conGBurraatio  was  never  celebrated  without 
splendid  nuptials  (nuptiw),  which  was  not  the  casein  the  other  forms 
of  marriage.  Respecting  confiurreatio  in  general,  Gai.  says*  i.  112: 
fiarrm  i»  mmmii  wmmimxt  per  qtkoddom  gmm$  sosn/oii,  m  quo  far' 
rsMs  jNMit  otAMur,  immIs  eHam  (nt^farrtaih  dicUur.  S$i  compUtra 
preterta  kujua  jurie  ordinandi  gratkb  enm  ssrtis  «f  iuitimSbm  esrbis 
prcBtentibut  decern  iestibus  aguntur  et  fiunt.  ITlp.  ix.  1 ;  Plin.  JET.  N. 
xviii.  6 :  Quin  et  in  sacrii  nihU  religiowut  co^farreationM  vinculo  erat, 
novasque  nuptce  farrmm  prmferebant,  Serr.  in  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptio)  fiebaut)  cum  per  PotUificem  Maximum  et  Dialetn 
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Jliommm  per  JHiffei  it  molam  mtUam  eonjungtbemtvrf  uruU  comfim^ 
rmUto  appellabatw,  ex  quSbm  nupUit  pairinU  et  matrimi  noiotbantwr, 
Littlo  is  known  of  tlie  remaining  oeremonies ;  but  wo  must  dis^i 
tinguish  those  general  wedding-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
cepriee  of  eech  perticuhur  ooiqple^  from  that  whidi  wae  peeoliar 
and  neoenary  to  the  oonfimneatio. 

The  eeremonions  fetohhig  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  home 
(Pest  m  ffrmio  mairit)  to  that  of  the  bcidflgroom,  eaUed  dtducth 
(the  ezpreision  wsortm  duetre  li  only  an  abridgement  of  domum 
tuBorm  dueeri,  ordedueert,  Phuit»  AuL  iL  1.  88 ;  Mm,  r.  2.  64)took 
plaoe  in  all  kinds  of  marriage0»  without,  howerert  being  neeemarj. 
Thia  oeremony  regularly  oeeurred  In  the  evening  (OatuD.  Ui.  1.) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  Domiduea*  or  Iterduoa  (Aug.  dv.  D.  li. 
9)i  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relationi  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronuhm  dared  not  fruL  These  women,  who  conducted 
tlie  bride  to  tlie  llkilamiwu«pl»afii^  were  permitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.  Varro  on  Vtry.  JEn,  ir*  166 ;  Fest.  and  Paul.  Diac, 
p.  242:  TertulL  j5Morl.aifl.I8;  Isidor.iz.8.  In  the  confiurreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  espedally  religious  duoaeter,  on  account  of 
tlie  escort  of  jwerfjMfrMm  €t  mairvmif  whom  we  ibid,  however,  in 
the  tfane  of  the  emperors  in  otber  marriages  also^  when  many  rites 
of  confaneatlo  had  passed  over  into  the  other  forms  of  celebrating 
marriage.  FmLMt  PairimiitmairimipiimipraaegtaHtmn^ 
IMH  deduemif  mmm  qui  facein  prce/eri  m  tpima  tdba,  quia  nodu 
kabebomif  duo  fiU  CmmrI  mdmitm^—isi^hia  alba,  BioemBa  Xtwel^  CWeat 
Aoofrnot  Idnn.   Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.g.  as asristanee  against  the  ifr»^  Ovid. Fmu  vi.  129, 165|  Plin. 
H,  N,  xrt  18.  80,  $pma  wuptiarum /acibm  OMpioalMma,  Besides 
these  three,  snoliMr  aceompaided  them  called  jnur  CamiUUmt  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  Flamen  (Maerob.  Sat  liv.  8:  Rtmani  q\toqn$ 
pmrot  m  pudia»  mobUm  €t  htmtm  CamiUo$  et  CemuOai  appeUan  ty  Jla^ 
mtniMrMm  sf  /lamimim  prcemSnktroi  ;  Paul.  jDtoc  43,  describes  Ca- 
millus  as  simply  pmr  ingenuut,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22 :  perhaps 
the  CkmdcB  virginei  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63,)  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  eument$f  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro.  i  ;  vii.  34,  itaque  dieUur  nuptiis  Camillus  qui  cumentm  /ert, 
in  quo  quid  sit  in  minigterio  pUriqtte  ejrlrinsccus  nectunt.  Paul.  Diar. 
63 :  Cumeram  vocabant  antiqui  vos  guo'fdam^  quod  operium  in  nup- 
tiis ferehant^  in  quo  erant  nuhi  iitis  i(t>  nsilin,  quod   et  Camillum 
dic€hi.mt  to  quod  aarrorum  ministnun  Kaa-fxiXov  apptllabant.  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  uten^ilia,  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu.  Jiom.  31. 
avT^   (the  bride)  (l<r<fi€p€i  fxtv  i^XaKarTjv  koi  rrjv  SrpaKToVy  fpUo  d( 
rrjv  eOpa»  wtpiarti^n  tov  wdpos^  uud  Pliu.  H.  N.  Tui.  48.  74.  Jnde 
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Af  amongst  the  Gmkt  the  oonducttng  lioine  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilst  the  HjinenMai  wai  beii^  mng,  so  the  deduetio  of  the 
Boinan  bride  was,  in  aeeordanoe  with  an  old  custom,  aooompaiiied 
by  the  lingmg  of  a  celebrated  song  th<thissio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  myh'iitoi  fibim  ia  Auoi.  od.  Htr*  ir.  SSy  Mid  Plant.  Cos. 
«r.  S.  1. 

Age  tifaiosB:  dam  iUm  •dacMit  hae  noram  naptn  fcraiy 
Suari  csota  ooooekbim  ninniM  haae  platesm  hjrBmiraso. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36. 42;  Plat.  Ram,  V^P^mp.  4;  Eiueb.  CWi.27. 
Some  derive  the  thalaiiiofiwaihe  npe  of  iBk»  8dhiiMi»«iid  gire  the 
most  wondeifal  explmihmi  of  it :  Llr.  i.  4|  Dion^fi.  H.  BD;  Ptnt. 
ipfu  Bom,  81.  Thii  lite  wai^  lio«0fer»  not  peooUar  to  ttie  coit&r- 
wmHo^  hnl  eoBBDon  to  lU  maraagee.  The  aaoM  it  true  of  another 
oKd  coitomi  that  the  bride,  hairing  arrived  at  the  howe  of  the  bride* 
tethnely  adorned  to  saoeifB  her  (Jnr.  tL  1%  227X  on>i^ 
mented  the  doorpoBta  irith  Umm  nHM^  and  anohited  dwm  irith 
oImm.  Plin.zzfiiL9.S7;Lnfian.li.  SSS,lbe.  Bqoally  genend  iras 
the  onatom,  which  waa  rdamd  by  the  ftonuuH  to  the  npe  of  the 
SabinoBvOf  eanyhig  the  bcideofer  the  throahoid.  Pint  911.  Jl^. 
29 :  Ath  tI  t^p  yaiut^fUmpf  oUt  l&ew  aM^  vmp^^pHu  rim  M69  ffr 
abc^Bfy  dlXX*  fayg/jpoww  el  upoa^^Mramf  |  «dn^  In  rftf  apidwt  7«pim- 
m»i(mamwt*t  oSrmiMiMyumf  Tano  on  Firy.  zili.  29^  otlier- 
idle  eiphdoB  it  Bnt  tliO'  tme  explanation  donbtleaa  ia»  tha*  liiey 
wiahed  to  sroid  the  had  oni0n»  which  itwonid  hare  been  oonaldered, 
if  the  bride  on  enteriqg  hadacoidently  atnmbled  with  lier  foot  on 
the  threahold.  Pbat  (hi,  ir.  4.  1:  Aiiriai  miper  lUtotk  Umm 
judsi,  nova  nmyia,  watpm  U$t  inoif  koe,  wl  frito  iuo  mmpet  $($  mipet* 
itm,  Oatnll.  IzL  166,  tr€m^fkr  omint  emm  bono  Hmm  antreoiot  foim 
ratUemque  mMJbnm,  Whether  the  bride  waa  after  this  carrying 
aeroaa  obliged  tet  to  atep  on  a  8heepakin»  aa  haa  been  thought 
Irani  Pint.  qn.  Bom,  81,  rijy  viiKpr^v  tlaayofm  kSmff  imwrTpmnAooam$ 
la  oneertain,  as  tlieie  wotda  may  be  nndoatood  aa  applying  to  tte 
aidn  apread  Ofer  the  aaat  of  tlie  bridal  pair.  Yami^a  aooonnt,  Notu 
xU.  60,  ia  obacnze :  NyhmUa  veUri  lego  Bommma  atom  trm  od  manri^ 
faas  WHiawiti  ooUrt  pervehere,  atque  wmm  fmem  m  momi  tonormU 
iemquam  omendi  eauoa  marito  dare,  tdium  quom  podo  habotmi  «» 
/oco  Larum  famUiarvm  ponere,  tertium  qtiem  in  meofponotu  oon^ 
didiosent  compito  vicinali  soUre  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  Ihe  honflO 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  aotjuainted  with  the  eerta  et 
ioUmnia  verba,  of  which  Oaiub  speaks.    First,  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  form:  Ubi  tu 
Cains  €<io  Caia^  wliich  was  also  used  iu  the  coemptio.  Quinct.  List.  i. 
7,  28,  says:  quia  tarn  Cavis  esse  vocitatas,  quam  CaioSf  etiam  ex  nupti' 
alibus  sacris  apparet,  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriages,  but  nupihUa  sacra  are  merely 
solemn  marriage-ceremonies  generally,  without  the  force  of  con* 
farreatio.  Plut.  Qu.  Jlom,  30:  Am  ri  rrjif  wvyui^  €l(TayovT€s  Xryciir 
KtXtvmxTtv  "Ottov  av  FoTof,  ^  Taiia.   But  Oioero»  J»ro  Mur.  12,  Slip* 

plies  the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  farm  in  the  ooteptiiH  where 
he  says :  Quia  m  €Uicujy$  UbrtM  exempli  eatua  id  nomen  hnmeratUf 
putaruntf  omties  muliereSf  quce  coemptionem  Ja^erent,  CaUis  vocari.  In 
less  binding  marriageSt  this  formula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  thefoU 
lowing  explanation,  was  not  used : 

iy^  Kvpia  xai  oixod^avotva.  This  could  only  be  said  in  strict  marriage. 

The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  address  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  meesuied  symbolical  form,  wluoh»  however,  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  general  iioilon»  ih«t  he  gate  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house^  does  not  seem  to  be  correet  Paul.  Diac. 
who  has  been  leliBRed  to»  says  In  &ot  something  entlrdy  dilforent» 
p.  M;  Cbvtm  ^ommlmdo  trtU  mmli&nbm  ibnow  o6  mgni^iiBmimm 
part4i/acilitatmn.  It  was  a  symboUoal  gift*  wfaidi  signified  something 
besides  the  house-goiemment^  but  whether  the  bridegroom  gave 
^  it»  end  on  the  wedding-day,  be  does  not  inform  us.  It  Is  more  certain 
that  the  bridegroom  receired  the  bride  with  water  and  flre^  and 
that  he  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touchy— a  Teiy  signi- 
floant  ceremony,  although  we  aie  without  any  accurate  infonnaticii 
about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  fire.  Yarro*  In  a  firagment  on 
Fwy.  ^Sn,  It.  104»  says:  Aqua  €t  igni  mariU  wnm  ooeipuibamL 

ftUcittkmtm  vel  jnieHam,  qum  mi$rmt  mipl^  d$  qua  sofekmt 
nubenHbuB  pedet  lanari. — ^He  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical 
torch  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  thnes,and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another,— Another  passage  confirms  this:  Igiim'  dupUm 
9mm  MMMndi  i^fwU  a  aqua :  idea  m  mpiUi  m  Uudm  a/ikSbmtmr. 
Ovid,  /*ail.  It.  792,  hk  {aqua  H  ig^u)  nova  fit  conjw,  Propert.  It.  S, 
18;  Stat.  Siln,  L  2,  4;  Plut.  qu,  Rcm^  1.  Am  rl  Trjp  ya^v/xcVip 
JiTTwtfai  wupbt  mA  vdang  mkivoua^i  Hence  the  form,  aqua  «l  igm  oo- 
cipitfQemf.Diff.JoAr.lfW,  FmiLlHa6»2,AquaetignitammUrdiei 
MM  dammtis,  quam  acoyttmlar  nuptas^  fnddket  quia  hm  dmm  vm 
htmomoH^  mforn  mamim  etmlmmU,  Th^  Is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing  of  this  symbol,  which  Is  also  ezpUdned  by  Serr.  on  Virg,  .^u, 
III.  119,  and  It.  lOS;  Lactant.  J>»  Orig.  Error. ;  Isidor.  v.  27.  Paul. 
IHao.  87,  Faeem  in  nupHk  ta  houarem  Cmtris  pra^/erebant ;  aqua 
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oywygftoliir  iiotw  twyto,  ttw  trf  carta  pt*^^  ad  vtnmt  wniret,  twe 
trt  ij^iMm  atfu$  ofiiom  eimi  ««ro  eomiiiiiiitMrisl.  The  ceremony  of 
water  and  lire  alwajs  oontinoed  in  the  eonftmatio;  in  other  Idnns 
of  marriage  thai  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
bfoqg^t  to  the  bridegroom's  house  (faoa  nuptiaim),  (hid.  Foik  ii. 
M8;  Lnean  ii.  806;  CatnU.  Ld.;  do.  pro  Chu  6;  Tbe.  Ann.  i.  87» 
&e.  Fest*  289,  Rapi  tdUtfaOf  qua  prcBtuemte  nova  nupta  dechteta  atf 
db  uiriaque  anUck,  ne  oul  tutor  earn  tub  leeto  vtrl  ea  noeU  ponat,  out 
vir  in  mpukkro  eontbnrendam  ewntt  vHrofim  mon  propinqu<^ 
afUriut  ulrna  eaptari  puj^ur, 

Next  followed  the  religious  solenmities  mider  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifes  Mazimus  and  the  Flamen  DiaUs»  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  Cniii  or  Oentes.  The 
Anspioes  were  also  taken,  without  which,  otcq  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded.  Gic.  d$  Dh,  i.  16:  HikU 
Jkr^  quondam  nuijoriirtifnmautpieatOfm 

quod  eHam  mm  nupHaruni  ampkm  deUarant,  qtd  r$  omima  nomm 
tanhwitenmU  So  too  Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 1:  Quo  «»  mors  iiiipfjit^liam. 

num  auspices  interponuntur.  Qui  quamvU  auspicia  peters  desierint, 
ipso  tamen  nomine  veteris  consuetudims  vestigia  usurpant.  See  also 
Plaut.  C(U.  prul.  86;  Cic.  pro  Clu.  5;  Juv.  x.  335;  Lucan  ii.  871; 
Syrnm.  Ep.  vi.  3,  iind  Scrv.  on  yEn.  iv.  374,  who  relates 

that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  Wo  may  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  between  Messalina  and 
SiliuB,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  forms  of  words  to  })ro- 
nounco:  at  the  cnnfarreatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Tac.  Ann. 
xi,  27:  Ilaud  sum  ijnuriiSi  fahulusura  vUnm  iri — consukm 
natum  (Silium)  cum  iwore  prlncipis  predlcta  die,  adhih'itis  qui 
ohsignarentj  velut  siutcipiendorum  liberoruni  causa  convenissc  atqm 
Ulam  andissc  nu^picvm  vfrhrt,  mhiisse^  ga^rijicass^  apnd  deos,  etc. 
Suet.  Claud.  26,  dotr  intt  r  auspices  conshjnata,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  aus])ico3  effected  the  dotis  constitutio.  Tac.  i.  37,  describes 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  unfortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  acts  of  it  arc;  certain,  viz.,  firet,  the  joint  eat- 
ing of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  from  which  the  whole  form 
received  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  t6  617  Koivtovovs  rfjt 
Upayrdrrji  tc  koi  irptirrjs  Tpo<f>^s  ytWaOai  yvvmKas  dybpcurij  xai  cVi 
noXX§  arvy€\0€ip  rvxflt  rffv  ptv  (trlKXTjcriv  -njs  Koivwviai  rov  (f>app^s 
etc. ;  Rooondly,  the  joining  tofrother  t»f  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  marriage,  shew.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the  con. 
liureatio,  of  which  Senr.  on  Ftiy.  jEn.  It.  87,  gives  an  account. 
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Mm  HpiMi  v€l§rti/uit  Flamini  et  Flammiece,  ut  per  fmreaUan&m  i» 
miplnf  eomenirtnty  gellcu  duat  jugata$  ovUi  pdU  iuperit^eeta  pofd 
^fu8  ovh,  quce  hostia  faisiet,  et  ibi  nubentes  vdaik  capUHmt  in  e<m/ar- 
rtatione  Flamen  et  Flaminica  residerenU  The  ncwiy-manried  OOOple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perhaps  duriog  the  remainder  of  tho  cereiiioiiy» 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  cadi  other  and  oorered  by  the  samci 
skin,  signifying  that  although  tho  mao  ind  woman  occupied  two 
different  parti  of  the  house,  that  they  were  nevertheless  firmly 
hound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  servod 
also  as  a  cervieal,  aa  the  xcSdia  amongat  the  Qreeks  filled  the  place 
of  oubiooi  on  the  couches.  It  is  an  error  to  deri?e  and 
conjugate  fit)m  these  MdUtjuffotiMf  and  equally  so  to  nqppoae  that  the 
yoke  was  placed  upon  tiie  pair,  although  Serrios  tmyn  propter  jmgum. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  conteoi  of  marriage  (taMta 
unpiiaht,  matt  iiwuwftifai,  dokUet)  conoeming  the  do§  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  thoae  present  as  witnesaes,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  the  anspicQa.  These  contraots  were  not  known  in  tin  earlier 
periodsy  and  were  alto  unnecessary  in  the  marrbge  with  manuBy 
but  the  more  oommon  the  form  without  manna  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felL  On  many  monmnenta  of 
art  we  see  these  tabulss  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  thia 
enatom,  Suet  Chnd,  S6  refon,  doU  kiUr  €nttpioe§  Mmignata,  and 
more  deariy.  Jut.  IL  119: 

Sigiutetahnl^dfotom!  FsUoitv,  lagwa 
CoBaassdoly  gnmlkf  JaitiiH  intra  wwpts  nwriti  i 

also  H.  200^  ix.  75;  Tac,  Ann,  zL  80.  These  tahuUs  however  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufficknt  to  oompol  the  complex 
thm  of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Dig,  zzdz.  6,  31,  and  Qninot  /mc 
T.  11,  82.  NihU  obtiat,  quo  mwm  juttum  mabimonium  tU  menu 
coewuium,  etiamti  tabvlm  tignatm  ntm/ktmnL  Nihil  mmm  proderit 
mgnam  tabuku,  ti  mmUem  meOrimomi  non  finm  conffcM. 

What  is  reUted  aa  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kfaada 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  rtcta  or  regiUa,  and  yeil 
and  haur-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36 :  RegiUis,  tunidt  albis,  et 
reticulii  luteis  (KtKpv<paXot)  tftritque  rectis,  testis  nttum  vertum  a  ttan^ 
Hbtts  pridie  nuptiarum  diem  virgines  indutoe  cttbitnm  ibant  ominU 
catisa,  ut  ei  'mm  hi  totjis  virilibus  dandis  observari  solet.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  rcgilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding;  Plin.  //. 
N.  viii.  48,  74.  Eo  prima  texnit  rectam  tunicani,  quales  cum  to^ja 
pura  ttronet  induuntur  nova'que  miptce.  The  derivation  of  rej^lla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  ftrst  syllable,  are  doubtful.  It  is  C(»inii\only 
derifed  from  the  aamo  root     rtcta,  as  il'  diminutive.   Aocordiug  to 
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Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from  reginay  as  he  places  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  mendicnla.  Quid  erat  indutaf  an  reijUlam  indimlam  an 
VMiidiculam  impluviatamf  ut  istce  fadunt  V€Stimenti»  nomina.  Isi- 
dor.  xix.  25y  and  Non.  xir.  13,  gives  the  same  etymology.  Plaut.  be- 
sides says  regillam  tuniculam.  The  re^filla  and  {tunicti)  rt^ta  differ 
from  oihei*8  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  tela, 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  from  below,  avoi  xx^alvav.  Fest.  277 : 
RectcB  appellantur  vestimenta  rin/ja,  qtice  paires  libei-is  suis  conjicienda 
curant  animis  causa,  ita  imirpata  quod  a  stantibus  et  in  altitudinem 
te.rt(ntnr.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle,  (thenco 
Juno  Cinocia  gen.)  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules*  knot.  Paul.  Dtac. 
63:  Cingulo  nova  nupta  prascingdxttur,  quod  vir  in  Iccto  solvebat, 
Jactum  ea-  lana  ovia.  Ilune  Herculaneo  modo  vinctum  vir  solvit 
ominis  gratia,  ut  sic  ipse  felur  sit  in  sxueipiendis  liberu,  ut  Juit  Her- 
cules, qui  septuaginta  liberos  reHquit. 

The  veil,  or  Jlammeum,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89:  Flammeo  amicitur  nnhrns  omiuis  boni  causa, 
quod  €o  assidxve  utt'batur  Jlnminicaf  i.  e.  Jiaminis  ri.ror,  cui  non  lirebat 
/ncere  divortium.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour,  because  it  was  of  good  import.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxi. :  JAitei  (coloris)  vidt'o  honorem  antiquissimum  in  nuptialibus  Jlam- 
meis  U>tum  feminis  concfsmm.  Cf.  Petron.  26;  Juy.  vi.  224;  Schol. 
Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  37;  Lucan  ii.  261;  Catull.  and  Mar- 
tial frequently.  It  has  heon  affirmed  from  Seneca,  Ilippol.  322, 
that  the  shoes  (socri),  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Catull.  however,  1x1.  10,  maki's  Hyme- 
nceus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Feet.  339.  Senis  crinibus  (three  locks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  shew)  nubentes  ornantur,  quod  is  ornatus  vctus- 
tisstmiis  fuit;  quidam,  quod  eo  vestah'S  virgines  ornentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  A<uta 
ccBlib^rris,  for  which  Paul.  Diac.  h.  v.  62,  gives  very  odd  and  con- 
tradictoi7  reasons.    Plut.  qu.  Rom.  86;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  659. 

After  the  confarreatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  followed  (eoena  nuptialis,  Plaut.  Cure.  t.  2.  60;  epulas 
geniales,  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  327,  at  which  Ave  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  qu.  Rom.  2,)  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  (nux 
juglans)  wore  distributed.  Something  similar  (jcaraxvir/iaTa)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks ;  see  Becker's  Cbaricles,  trans- 
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lated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  366.  Serv.  on  Virg,  EcL  viii.  30;  CatuU. 
Ixi.  128;  Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  22.  24. 

~  At  length  the  pronulxf'  led  the  bride  to  the  lectus  geniaVis^  (coU 
locart  in  lectOy  Doiiat.  on  2Vr.  Eur.  iii.  6, 45  ;  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  ijexialis, 
94;  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  3G1.)  Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
neal and  indecent  sonG:s  (Frs'-mui/ta)  Claud.  Fesc.  vr,  30. 

Ducant  jiervigiles  carniina  tibiae, 
Pennissisque  jocis  turba  licentior 
Exsnltet  tetricis  libera  lefi^ibns. 

The  lectus  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  the  relatives,  of  the  bride;  but 
in  later  days  this  became  menly  syinlxilical.  Cic.  pro  Cfu.  6, 
h'Ctutn  il/nm  fjenialeitij  quern  hit  nniu  ante  JHhn  sw*'  nuhnxti  sfr'H  ,  raff 
in  eadem  donw  sibi  ornari  el  sterni  erp'tlsa  atque  e:vturb<tt.<i  Jill'i  jubrt : 
nubet  genero  S'H^rus.  Paul.  v.  (ii  nialuH,  V4,  iji  a.  UxtuSf  qui  nuptiis  ster- 
nitur  in  honorcni  p^'uii ;  Arnob.  adv.  Oen.  ii.  67.  Cnm  in  matri- 
monia  convcnitiSy  to<ja  stemitis  Icctnlos  et  maritorum  gcnivs  advucatis. 
Ilor.  Ep.  i.  1,  87,  lectus  genialis  in  aula  est^  meaning  that  a  ])erson  is 
married.  We  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some 
passages  it  would  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  marriage  with 
manus.  For  instance,  Arnob.  iv.  20,  says,  nsu,  Jarre,  coymptione, 
genialis  lectuli  sacramenta  condicunt,  but  these  words  are  not  to  be 
tiiken  so  strictly,  any  more  than  the  ntntriuvmiii  convcnire  pre- 
viously quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  f^inns  of  mar- 
riage went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the 
sacrifice  with  the  assistanco  of  the  priest,  and  the  Camillus  and  Co- 
milla.  The  lectus  genialis,  or  ad  versus,  remained  in  its  place  as 
long  as  the  woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  eren  until  the  man 
manied  again.  The  tUmere  then  took  place  again ;  Prop.  it.  11»  85« 

Sen  tamen  adfenmm  mutarit  janua  lectmn, 
Sederit  et  ttoatro  oauta  noT«rca  toro. 

The  lectus  is  called  tArenvm,  because  it  stood  In  the  atrium 
posite  the  janua. 

On  the  followiiig  momiiig  the  yoimg  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  hj  a  sacrifioe  at  Uie  altar  of  her  husband, 
Macrob.  SaU  i.  18;  Plut.  Rom.  8.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
oeremony  of  the  maniage^  called  r^poHof  took  place  In  the  men's 
i^partmeots.  Fest  p.  281 1  Rtpotia  poatridU  mipfuw  aptid  novum 
monf imh  eoBnatwTf  fmik  quati  n^^edur  jMlofio.  Porphyr.  on  JSTor.  8ai, 
Ii.  8, 60,  Dim  pott  mipfiM,  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Aeron.  in- 
terpvet  it  differently:  Repotia  diemitiir  mpHmu  ima toUi 

MMpia  rwiir€Qdparmie$m»a$,  the  first  Tisit  therefore  to  the  paienftal 
house.  Aoacm.  Spiti.  i».  60,  says  Indefinitely,  Ctn^uffio^  de^ 
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cnU  Mora  rtpoiia  patrum,  wbich  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
DiHiat.  and  Aeron.>  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly  we  most  notice,  that  the  dicnce  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifforenoe.  Tbey  aroided  as  mducity 
the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them,  Macrob. 
8ai.  I  16,  16|  Paul  Diao.  179;  GeU.  t.  17;  Varr.  L.  L.  Ti.  29; 
Orid.  Fas$,  I  67;  Pint.  qwmL  Rom,  86;  likewise  the  FeriaB^Pluft. 
giMMf.  Bom.  26.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  exception.  The  month  was  also  careftilly  selected,  and  Blay  was 
not  lightly  chosen,  Plut.  IKom.  86;  Ovid.  Fatt,  t.  487;  so  too, 
the  ftrst  half  of  June  was  aToided,  whilst  the  second  was  chosen. 
Grid.  Fan,  il  221. 

The  second  form  which  eflfectod  conrentio  In  mannm  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  cofimptio.  This  fonn  was  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage;  therefore  in  sudi  cases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage  through  eonfennw  or  domtm  dueHa, 
must  hare  praoeded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  Just  described, 
(ris.  deductio  with  Thalassio,  lifting  orer  the  threshold,  the  salutation 
with  Gains  and  Caia,  the  presence  of  the  Auspices,  the  Joining  of 
hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride ;  incidents  and  external  forms,  wbidi 
depended  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage^  a  simple  dril  contract  was  en- 
lered  into^  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  theyonngwoman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale^  jmt  cbs  «l  li(ram,jMUrs 
vd  tvlorUmi  auctoribiu.  Gal.  i.  118:  Coimpiunm  in  mamm  eonivmimU 
per  maneipaiiommf  i.e,  pir  quondam  imoffkiainam  vmditkmmnf  adki- 
bUU  non  rnhnu  qnam  fmnque  te8t&nu,eivSbu$  R<manii$ pubeributfUmn 
UbripenA  prcBUrmMrem  mu^^  Serr.on 
Vwg,  JEn.  It.  108:  CoBmpHo  mkn  Mf,  «6i  Ubfti  ol^  m$  odftt&efvr, 
mvUeraltqtiiimrmHfuia^tmpli^^  BoethiusonCic.  Top. 

8,  p.  298,  Qmcs  tn  momim  jmt  toHnplkntm  eommenmUf  €ob  maim 

Cofmptio  vero 

cerlif  BobmnUaiUm  peragtibaiwr  ei  9m  in  eoimtndo  imeicem  miImto* 
^1060111 0*o>  hi  coimptio  they  mutually  asked  each  other);  vtr 
ommiiiiS&ttMmioatrfamS^  Aojfua 
nmller  «tK  mnvmiAai  in  manmn  et  voeabcmiur  hm  mipiimper  Mmp- 
Monmh  U  mU  auiliflr  m/aterfamSUoM  mro  foea  fUm,  Qyam  fplsm- 
fritakm  in  wk  rnKdultf  Ulpiamu  «tponU,  Boithius  is  wrong  tn 
conflnhig  conflmatio  to  the  marriage  of  priests;  in  beliering  that 
the  woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coCmptio;  and  in  reckoning 
as  mateifomilias  only  her  who  ooffn^rtMfM  COMMIT  The  last  error  is 
easily  cleared  1^  when  we  reflect  that*  hi  the  time  of  BoMbhis,  this 
form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition;  thai 
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confarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  tlie  imniage  of  priests, 

and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  Oai.  i.  111.  As  at  coemp- 
tio  this  form  was  especially  used,  Visne  mihi  eat  nuUerfamiUasf 
he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  hy  that  name.  But 

we  get  the  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top.  3;  Genus  enim  est  tutor; 
ejus  du<K  fortnoe :  una  matrumfannUaSy  eantm,  quce  in  manum  conve* 
neniiU  (usu,  farreo,  coeinptioae) :  altera  earuniy  qwp.  tantummodo 
iurores  halftutur  {(\\isxi  in  manum  non  convenerunt.)  Gell.  xviii.  6; 
also  explains,  matrem/amiluis  appellatom  esse  cam  solam,  quce  in 
mariti  manu  maunpioqne  e^set.  The  term  rnatvuna  is  only  a  morii 
conipreluMisivc  dcsi'^nation  for  every  drcent  woman.  Cic.  pro  Cctl. 
IZ,  pctu^antes  /''iriiiius,  si  matremjami/i'is  sectis,  qwim  matroti'tntm 
S'DictiOrs  postulat,  noininumus,  Erery  materfamilias  is  also  a  ma- 
ti'ona,  but  not  the  reverse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  uaus 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  niarrinixe  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  having  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  Oai.  i.  Ill :  Usit 
in  manwn  convenitbat^  qita?  anno  coniimto  nvpta  perseverabat^  nam 
velut  annua  posses-fioyie  nstf  capiebatur^  in  familiam  viri  transibat 
f.Hoeque  locum  obtinebat,  Itaque  lege  xii.  tabularum  cautuni  rrat, 
si  qua  nollet  eo  mo'io  in  manum  mariti  conveulre,  u(  qnotannis  /;•»- 
noetic  abr^isf  f  'ttqite  ita  imnn  rujusettnque  anni  iniernini/>rrct.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  tlu*ee  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  hours, 
but  three  whole  nights  followinij  each  other,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3,  that  the  woman  liad  not 
committed  a  valid  usurpcUio  trinoctii  qiup  Kalendis  JantMriis  apud 
virum  causa  matrimonii  esse  cotfnsset,  et  ante  diem  iv.  Kal.  Jan.  se- 
quentes  usurpatum  isset  (i.e.  who  left  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  tmusapio),  Non  enim  posse  itnpleri  trinoctiuTHi  quod 
abesse  a  viro  usurpandi  causa  ex  xii.  T<Mbulis  deberet,  quoniam  tertice, 
WKtis  poster iores  sex  horae  aUerius  anmsssenli  qui  inciperet  ex  Kalendis. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  manum  mancipiunupte  mariti,  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  m  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  posit|Mi  towards  each 
otbert  vii.  matrimonium  justum,  without  conTentio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  potttMs  patris  out  tutorisy  and  retained  the 
fi«a  diq^tion  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whoBi 
Cicero  describes  as  uxores  tantummodo,  in  oppoaitioa  to  tbo  maftir- 
£unilias.  So  QelL  xviiL  6^  m  wwtrimonkm  Umhm  camenire,  in 
opposition  to  in  manum  eonvenire.  This  form  was  very  earlj  intro- 
daoed  into  Rome  by  the  Peregrini,  or  by  the  Etruscan^  wbo  emi- 
patod  to  AoaM»  where  ii  was  m  time  aoknowMged  as  a  lairM 
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mamage^  profidttd  that  the  ooiiditioiii»  as  equality  of  position  and 
citiseniliip^  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  ftee  mairiage  be- 
came more  binding  after  liring  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  eren  if  the  umrpaiUf  frlnoefti  oecmred*  the  ftee  marriage  still 
continued*  In  later  tlmes^  when  iheoooTcntio  in  manumivasfband 
InconTenienty  they  xetomed  to  this  form  of  marriage*  so  that  m:ider 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  eilsted,  with  the  esoeptioa  of  the 
eontoeatio  for  the  priests^  The  marriage  eemionies»  which  were 
the  same  both  with  Slid  without  manoSf  have  already  been  deseribed. 

Many  saroophagi  fllostrate  the  Boman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
^bey  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  whkh  marriage  with* 
oat  manns  neariy  always  ocenrred.  We  find^  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introdnced  to  eadi  ether  by  Jmio  Pwnmba;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  saerfflces  by  the  priests  and  the  GamiUi,  and  the 
Hymensras,  are  not  omitted. 

The  CbneM»aiu$  vras  merely  a  seznal  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  Imd  no  connuMum.  This  was  of  two  kinds:  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  dvis,  munairied,  wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a  peregritM,  Uberta, 
aarm,  or  humUUf  aXffeeia  /ceminch  without  consideriqg  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriege^ 
inaquale  eot^ugium,  or  UeUa  contwtudo).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense*  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistrefis  besides 
hia  wi£B^  or  unmarried  with  two  mistresses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  beloved  concu- 
bine;" the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  ttuprumf  particnlariy  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  konesu, 
itkmtei.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
pdlM,  Paal.2>Me.  p.  222:  PelUces  nunc  quidem  appellantur  aHmU 
meemnbmUSi,  non  solum  fwawnm^  md  etiam  mares.  Antiqui  proprie 
earn  peUteem  nommabaiiUf  qum  woarem  kabetUi  nubebant.  CSii  gtn$ri 
muUeniM  ttiam  poem  eomtUMa  €•!  a  Numa  Pompilio  hoe  lege : 
PsUav  aram  Jtmonis  ne  Onujlfo ;  si  tavnct,  Junoni  erimibuB  drnmrnit 
apmm  fmnmam  cmdiio,  60  QeU.  iv.  8 :  FMiiotm  tmtem  appellatam 
probro§amque  habitam^  quoe  juncta  conmutaque  etset  cum  00,  in  cuju$ 
mourn  mancipiogm  alia  ma^rtmoiiw  causa  hac  anUguimma 

atimdintr,  etc.    Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  pamio 
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BETROTHING  AND  DIVORCE. 

IfABBUOEt  in  Greeooi  pr  ni  leait  in  Athenst  required,  to  be 
valid,  to  be  preceded  by  a  lolemn  betrotbali  see  Beeker^s  ChaHdet, 
trandated  by  Metcalfe^  p.  S51.  Amongst  the  Bomani  this  was  not 
essential,  but  solicitation  Ibr  die  bride  was  made  to  her  father,  or  in 
case  of  his  death,  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  liis  consent  must 
be  obtained.  Dio,  Ca$$,  zlTiii.  44;  liz.  12$  Lziii.  IS.  From  the 
usual  form  of  stipulation,  spondetmf  tpondiOf  the  whole  act  was 
called  tpomaliaf  the  betrothed  were  called  iporua  and  Jpofifuf, 
more  anciently  proem^  Another  expression  was  comwnfas  MiMliMb^ 
which  act  preceded  the  betrotlial,  and  consisted  in  n^tiating  the 
amount  of  the  do§t  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.  Paul.  Dkkc, 
p.  62:  Commiim  concKMo  cKoibafiir,  qmm,  primim  msrmo  de nupUk  si 
tmrum  wndiHom  Aofisftofar.  The  fonn  of  these  sponsalia  is  sliewn 
in  many  instances  by  the  condc  writers,  as  Plant.  Aid.  ii.  8 1  iii.  5, 
2;  CWv.  T.  2,  74 ;  Pcetu  Y.  4;  TVin.  T.  2,  33;  especially  IVin.  ii. 
4,98: 

Pk,   Sine  doto  POMO  tun  MVOKIIl  Alio. 

Qixx  res  bene  vortatl  habeon*,  paetem?  Quid  faeet? 

St.     Proh  dii  immortalea,  conditionem  quojusmodit 
Ph.   Quin  fabnlar%  dii  bene  TorUni:  spondee. 
And  P<e».  r.  3,  36 : 

Ag»    Audin*  tu  patrue?  dico,  ne  dictum  neges: 

Tuam  mihi  majorem  tiliam  de8pon<leas. 
Hd.   Pactam  rem  habeto.    Ag.  Spondee  igitur?   Ha.  Spondeo. 

Of.  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  y'l.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
banquet,  as  Cicoro  writoB,  ad  Qu.  Citr.  ii.  6.  Family  mourning 
was  suspended  for  that  day,  Suet.  Oct.  53.  The  bride  frequently 
received  an  espousal  ring,  aniinlvsf  pronuhus,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juv.  vi.  25;  Plin.  //.  N.  ixxiii.  1, 
4;  Tertull.  Apolorj.  6.  The  bridegroom  also  received  a  present 
from  the  bride,  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  valua)»le  articles 
were  mutually  given  as  securities  (arru)^  wliich  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  person, 
and  in  Rome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  ex  tponsu  or  ex  stipulatu.    Juv.  vi.  200 : 

8i  tibi  legitimis  pactam  junctamqne  tabellie 

Non  es  amatnmi,  dacendi  nulla  videtur 

Catisa. 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renutuiare  or  remU- 
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tere  repudimih  FUntt.  A$ik  ir.  10,  68 ;  Ter.  Phorm.  ir.  S»  72 :  mm- 
Hum  rmvUUm  ti  tptnuaUa  dkmiUvere.  Ulp.  Dig.  zziit  1, 110. 
pHcKum  was  also  iaid  <»f  diroiee^  Modflitui,  Dig.  i.  16^  101 :  Diwr* 
fjiim  tnler  vtmm  «r  lUBoivm  /^rt  tfMur;  npiMinMii  veto  tpontm 
vwikH  viekhir,  pu)d  ei  f»  tMwm  jMrfofum  non  inepl»  eadii.  For 
eiamples  of  retracted  betrothal,  tee  Plant.  Cat.  Mm.  7;  Suet.  Com. 
81,  Oct.  02;  Tto.  .iiui.  zii.  9,  9;  IHo.  C^.  zIt!.  60,  ke.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  TaHdity,  althoqgh  only  lo 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  diigraeeftd  daring  its  oontinu* 
anoe  to  enter  into  a  second  engagement^  and  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  eren  regarded  as  adultenum. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  perM>n  who 
suffered  by  the  drawiiig  bade  of  the  other  party  fh>m  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  Judge  compelled  the  person 
who  ^us  retracted  without  suffident  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
(fiiem  peemUa  tnHmabaO.  After  the  union  of  Latium  wiUi  Bome^ 
this  ju$  ^pomaUamm  ceased,  Qell.  ir.  4. 

The  terms  tperaUt,  pacta,  tptmta,  dettinata  refer  to  the  eepous- 
als,  and  not  to  the  different  ferms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  Tarious 
stages  of  the  engagement 

In  tlia  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolted,  so  was  also  dlTorce  ftom  marriage  always  possible^ 
without  any  one  being  authorised  by  the  dril  power  to  oppose  it. 
This  fi«edom  was,  howerer,  much  restrained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  tbe  people  and  the  great  reqpect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  fkmily 
council  of  lehitiTes  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  di- 
rorco,  and  the  fear  of  the  Consorts  reproof,  whidi  followed  a 
divorce  on  insuffldent  grounds.  This  freedom  of  diforce  appears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  IMonydus  be  correct,  not  to  r^er  to 
confarrcatio,  ii.  25 ;  A  oMw/aw  dwaymiw  oUttirTiros  f(t>€ptp  ddia- 
Xvrov  <ral  rb  duupfjaw  ro^  yafujun  rovrovf  Mip  We  must,  how« 
ever,  recollect  that  in  Us  time  conferreatio  was  confined  to  the 
marriages  of  priests,  whidi  were  always  indissoluble :  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  eiample  of  the  old  conferreatio  the 
mai  riage  of  a  flamen  and  flaminica.  Therefore  an  union  of  the 
passage  of  DionysiuB  with  Pint.  Rom.  22,  does  not  SO  deddedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.   Pint,  says:  W  ffd  wAr, 

to/o-0oap6f  fifv  eo-Ttv  6  yvmuA  fii)  iM$  AroXffwir  Mpa,  yvpduea  M 
didoi'i  f K^axXcti/  €Vi  (papnaKfiif  xwmm  h  nkaMif  vKV^oXff  Hal  fUMxn^ 
Bt'iaav,  which  account  agrees  well  with  that  of  Dionydus,  dnce 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  speak  eidndvely  of  marriage  by  con- 
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£iEmpeati<^  but  of  nuurlage  generallj.  It  were  absurd  to  suppoBO 
th«t  the  marriage  should  eontinne  biudhig,  if  such  crimei  as  thoae 
named  occurred.  This  Uw  of  Bomuloe  moreoTer  decreed,  thai 
if  a  man  ihould  eeparate  tot  aay  other  reawm,  one  half  of  hit 
proper^  should  fkll  to  his  repudiated  idfc^  and  the  other  be  dev 
dicated  to  Ceres.  And  hence^  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  mairiage^ 
it  was  made^  as  much  as  possible^  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  shew  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
twelTO  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Bp.  Ganrilius  Ruga,  a.u.o.  520  or  523,  having  been  the  Ihrst  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  imposed  to  thb  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  Uiis  in  the  most  decided  way,  Sfuikaywrm  iwr^  M»  dntn  ml 
nvmueoo'imr  fufitU  ip  'Pttyio  ^iakufiif9tu  yfyoi. — irpmns  &mikvam  X«- 
ynm  r^y  imnw  ywtum  SiroSpioff  Ki^.  dufp  o&c  draynC^ 
jutns  vwh  rmv  rtfUfrmw  6ft6am  rhamtf  hmtta  yiwoud  ft^  ovpommik  But 
the  tost  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  arror,  as  the 
account  of  Qell.  xrii.  2,  shews:  Anno  dmnck  p.  b.  o.  ^nffmtetimo 
tmdimeethno  iS^.  Cbrv.  Euga  primm  Romm  d$  amkerum  tmiimUia 
divorihun  eum  WBore  ficU,  quod  tierUk  met  jtmusetque  apud  cm^ 
ioretf  wmmn  $$  Uberorum  qucermdorum  eama  kaben,  YaL  Bfaz.  B. 
1, 4,  also  mentions  the  year  520,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  eiample  in  Plutardi,  agrcdng  that  the  first  di- 
vorce^ that  of  Bp.  Oarrilius,  took  place  in  the  year  280.  This  year 
has  faideed  erery  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Garri- 
lius  would  hare  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  idillst 
tlie  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Gensordiip  was  separated  fhMn  the  Oonsulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  Gellius  as  by  far  the  most 
important^  On  the  other  hand,  agiun,  no  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  for  520  yean  together,  until  some  150  yean  before  Oieero^  no 
divorce  should  hare  taken  place  in  Rome.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstandi  ug  of  the  second  passage  of  GelL 
iv.  8.  From  this  it  appears  probable^  that  the  diTCtoe  of  OarvUiuB 
took  place  under  particular  drenmstanoes,  diflteent  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorosb 
which  in  some  respects  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  afiurm  that  it  was 
the  iirst  divorce^  else  Gellius  would  not  merely  say :  quia  pro/ecto 
nihil  dttUkrabantmr  (vis.  rei  uzori»  actiones  et  cautioncs)  ntdUt 
sfiamfiMe  nurtrtmontts  diii&rUn$ibm$,  te.  Ctollius  infers  merely  from 
the  non>eristence  of  the  cautiones  rei  uzorise,  that  divorces  came 
into  use  totar.  Probably  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  %  reaion  dMfigrent  from  thoie  originally  in  lt9reo» 
ntaatAyp  with  the  teUlah  olject  of  retaining  the  dot,  wliiltC  ho  jus. 
tilled  himself  upon  pretended  religioat  BempleB.  Hit  lopliiBtry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  maoifrsted 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  liis  eondneti  and  tlie  eantloneB  rei 
oioria  were  therefore  soon  introdnoed,  in  order  to  prsTent  timilar 
eonseqnenees.  Tturooi^  these  eiremnstanoes,  and  the  hct  that  few 
hare  the  oantiones  dated,  the  dlToree  of  Carrfllns  obtained  eelebrity, 
and  so  it  may  easily  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more» 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
Tiiat  this  diroree  in  some  reqpect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree  1  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  sterUitatU  eatua;  another, 
without  oonsulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
maniage,  and  so  on. 

Lotus  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divoree,  and 
refer  ifavt  to  tlie  case  related  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2:  Harum  teveri- 
iaiem  M.  Valerim  Mcucimui  et  C.  Jtmwu  BuMcus  Brutut  eemora  in 
cotmmUi  gemrt  tmimcidvernonit  imttati  L.  Antonium  semOu  moveruntt 
quod  quam  virginem  in  matrimonium  dujceratf  reptidiasset^  mUlc  ami* 
emntm  tn  consilium  adhihko.  It  would  bo  false,  to  suppose  from  this 
Uiat  divorces  were  uncommon,  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  rocollect  that  the  nota  censoria  is  by  no  means  roearde*!  as 
judieiuniy  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  pro  Clu.  42 — 48,  f-liows. 
The  sentence  of  tho  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  (tnimad. 
versio  ccmoriu  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anythinir  for]>i<Men  and 
iialde  to  punishment,  when  he  separated  from  his  vvifo;  but  there 
was  6omethin<^  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  <iid  it,  as 
wo  learn  from  Val.  Max.  himself,  when  ho  adds:  Nullo  amkornm 
in  consilium  adhibito.  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  cases,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carv  ilius  :  A'  amicorum  sententiit 
See  tho  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius*  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding was  arVntrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affair  caused 
anima^lversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  place  u.  o.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  Punic  year. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  <livorcc  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  P/iil. 
ii.  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  umlcr 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce:  Tlhin)  simm  sum  res  sibi 
habere  jitssit,  e.r  duodecim  tabidis  chives  adeniit,  credit.  From  this 
mention  of  the  twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  wore  therein  contained,  as  well  perhaps  as 
certain  formalities  to  be  obsened.    Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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dirorco  was  to  be  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  sometimes  by  the 
oouncil  of  cognati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  judicium  de  mmi- 
busy  after  the  xDiroduction  of  cautiones  ei  actiones  rei  ozorisc.  This 
laBty  however,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  doa»  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  waa  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
divorce;  (utriut  culpa  diworiium  /aetiim,  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11.)  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  cautw  were»  besides  capital  offences, 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  rory  severely  punished  in 
andeni  times.  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  18:  CW.  Domitius  judem pronuntta- 
vUs  mulicrem  tnderi  plus  bibitm  quam  vaUtudinh  eauga^  ti'ro  tiisei* 
cnUi  et  dots  muUavit*   See  QoUiuB  z.  28^  and  Cato's  speech  there. 

That  divorces  became  much  more  frequent  after  the  Punic  wars, 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  mamierB  then  lDtroduoed»  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  censor's  reproof 
mm  no  longer  drsadedy  and  we  find  that  at  thai  time  divorce 
occurred  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  drcumstaooes.  Val.  Max. 
vi.9  out  of  many,  selects  three  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  SulpU 
dtts  Gallus,  who  wmrtm  demitii,  quod  cam  eapiic  apcrto  Jbritveno' 
lent  coffnovenUg  secondly*  of  Q.  Antlstius  Yetus,  qw)d  iUam  l»  jni6- 
li0o  own  quadam  Wteriina  mdffori  $eercto  loqimUcm  vkhraif  ihirdlyy 
of  P.  Sempronlus  Sophus,  qmi  ooiywyww  rtpudii  note  €^f9eH,  mhU 
mUntd  quam  as  ijpwranie  ludo§  ausam  cpedtxre.  It  ls»  besides*  doubt- 
ftd  whether  the  causes  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  Bepiibllcv  divorce  prevailed  to  a  IHgfatftil 
extent;  marriage  was  thoiightlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  plessure.  Syfla,  Gsesar*  Pompey,  Cicero^  and  Antony,  pot  away 
thehr  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occvred  on  the  women's  part, 
without  any  i&nit  being  committed  by  thefar  husbands.  It  had 
previously  been  ftr  more  diiBcult  for  them  Co  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  the  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  authori^,  aa 
Plant.  Mm.  iv.  6;  1,  says: 

Beastor  lege  dura  vivunt  mulieres 

MnlCoqiat  iDiqulon  iniienD  qaem  virL 

V§m  si  rir  soorCnm  diudt  dam  nxoram  sum. 

Id  si  fMdrit  tutor,  impooe  est  riro} 

U^or  viro  si  dam  domo  sgresaa  est  IbiMb 

Viro  fit  causa,  exigittir  matiimonio. 

Utinam  lex  euet  eadem  qius  nsoii  est  viro  I  ete. 

In  dosrc^s  tune  and  afterwards^  separations  by  the  women  are 
eften  mentioned,  as  Cic.  od  Fmn.  viii.  7;  ad  Au.  m.  23,  (in  this 
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case  mth  reason) ;  pro  Clu.  5  ;  Mart.  Ep.  tI.  7;  x.  41 ;  Sen.  Ben. 
iii.  16:  Numquid  jam  ulla  repudio  erubescUf — non  co)mt!um  numei  o, 
sed  mariturnni  aniios  stios  computatU  et  exeunt  matrimuiUi  causa, 
nubuni  repudii. 

The  most  common  term  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  di- 
vortiunij  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  hoth  the  parties  concerned.  Paul.  Di'j.  i.  16,  161: 
Div.  cx  €0  dictum  est,  quod  in  divcrsas  pirtts  cunt  qui  discedunt. 
Modest.  101:  Div.  inter  virum  et  lucvrem  fieri  dicitur.  Cf.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.  So  also  discidinmt  which  was  also  generally  used  when  the 
separation  was  mutual.  These  wortls  were  commonly  joined  with 
/acere.  On  the  other  hand  repudimn  refers  to  a  divorce  on  one 
Bide,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  repudium  Jacere,  but  repiidium  mitterc, 
remitterey  dicere^  scrif>eir,  nnntiarey  renuntiare :  nuntinm  remittere 
was  also  similar;  see  Pluut.  Aid.  iv.  10,  53,  69:  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3, 
72;  C'lC.  ad  An.  i.  13;  xi.  23;  de  (h  at.  i.  40;  Top.  4;  Suet,  fre- 
quently. Besides  these  expressions,  there  were  twitja-e  and  cjiccrc 
said  of  the  man,  Cic.  Phil.  11.  28,  38  ;  discedere  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr.  iii.  3,  36,  which  diflfercd  from  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
€Knefi.nfiv  or  (KfidWfiv  and  a7roXctjr<*»'.  It  has  been,  without  BuflScient 
reason,  suggested,  that  dit'ortium  was  said  especially  of  the  women, 
repudium  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to  divorce 
from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  cither  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  twelve  Tables,  w;is  :  Tuas  res  tibi 
habeto ;  this  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman;  see  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  28;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47:  Valeas, 
tibi  habeas  res  tuas,  reddas  mcas;  also  Trin.  ii.  1,  31:  Tuom  res  tibi 
habe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Decl.  262,  &c.  The  woman 
resigned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  twelve  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  to  quit  the  house,  (Joras  &ri,)  which  the 
woman  alone  could  give,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house ;  see 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  6,  62:  cf.  Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  2,  31 ;  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  measeDgor,  came  into 
practice ;  whence  tlie  expressions  renunti€^iio  or  numthum  tvmdlar^ 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  WM  generally 
destroyecl,  (tvtmpere  tabular  nuptiales\  Jut.  ix.  75;  Tac^fNi.  xi.  80. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  formula  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  Therefore  eon- 
farreatio  require<l  a  formal  diffarecUio.  Paul.  ZHoe.  p.  74 :  D^, 
genua  erat  $aeri/icii,  ^  iiUer  vinm  et  muUirem  fidnU  cUssoluth^ 
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Dicta  dijf.y  quid  fifhat  farreo  liho  adhibito.  The  same  solemnities 
and  perEOOS  which  occurred  at  the  confarreatio  must  be  repeated 
at  the  diffareatio.  Sarerdo8  confarrmtionum  et  diffaitationum^  Orell. 
Iixscr.  2648.  Beyond  this  nothin^^  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
what  Plut.  QuoBsi.  Rom.  50,  relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the  diTorce 
of  a  Flamen  Dialis :  oi  d<  Uptit  vaptyivovro  tjj  tov  ya/imt  diaXtMrci 
iroXXa  (f>piK(a^r}  KOi  aKKoKora  koi  (TKvBpuina  dpavTfs. 

When  the  manus  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipatio, 
divorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formuU ;  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  aMray  by  a  formal  remancipatio,  Feet. :  qu/B  man- 
cipata  sit  (ib  eo,  qui  in  manum  convenerit.  See  also  the  imporfecl 
passage  of  Oai.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unlooBenod.  Probably  a  simple  declaratioa 
was  sufficient. 

The  divorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning;  but  in  the  early  days,  when  marri ago 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  oould  not  be  done  inthoni  prcjodiee  to 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  multantm  nuptiartim,  as 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  29,  sa3r8)  received  no  respect,  Plut.  Qti.  Rom,  102. 
TertuU.  De  Exhort.  Cast,  13$  de  Moiwgam.  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  unttftm,  which  espression  is  also  found  on  inacriptionB. 
A  woman  mairied  for  the  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuba  or 
touch  the  Statue  of  Pudicitia,  of  Forhma  Muliebrii,  or  liakr  Ma^ 
tukh  Liv..z.  23 ;  Fest.  Pudic.  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first; 
see  Serr.  on  Ftiy.  JEn,  zi.  476;  Prop.  it.  11, 86;  It.  a,  27. 

CELIBACY. 

VoLCNTART  CeUbttcy  was  considered,  in  rery  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  oTon  guilty.  Soaom.  h,  «.  L  9,  mentions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject,  and  Dionya.  iz  22,  speaks  of  a  £Mnily  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  ffou  Fabia.  From  Festni^  p.  379,  we  learn 
thai  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  Uxorium  ptp$ndm$  <<Miir,  91M, 
qitod  tuoorem  non  habumt,  rm  populo  decUi,  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  iomed  to  the  mahitenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watdied  orer  the  ministration  of  these  old  deorees.  Cie.  De 
htg.  itt.  8;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  0. 1.   Cbmittiit  H  PoUumMit  esnsorti  mra 

/emJwmermU:  403  B.  0.  86I1.V.0.  Hortatory  speeches  ftom  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  dnemiii  fUM)ribu§  and  d$  prole  augenda, 
•iw  took  place.    In  Suet  Oct.  99,  H  GMcOiua  MeteUos  says: 
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Sa  tine  w»re  possmmUf  QiUrUei,  mt,  amnet  ta  motelMi  emmmms 
Md  ftumkm  Ua  nahttra  iraeUditf  nl  nee  eum  Ulie  $aii$  eommade  nee 
etne  UUt  utto  mode  mvi  poeeU,  eahai  ptrpetum  potius  guoln  breei 
vohpkOi  eoneidendumi  of.  GeU.  i.  6;  LIt.  Ep.  lix. ;  Sneton.  Oct. 
89.  It  WW  quite  a  Oreetan  Tiew  of  the  ewe  to  oooaider  a  wife  at 
a  neoeanry  eriL  Menand.  p.  190:  Sw^xfj  yap  yvmut  ehm  m«6p» 
ihXk  ebrvxiif  M  6  lin-pUrmw'ka^v;  fee  IMkefu  ChmieU$,  trana- 
lated  Metealfef  p.  946.  In  the  general  deterioratloii  of  nuumen, 
and  eqieelaUj  alter  the  oiTQ  wan»  the  mmiber  et  nnnianied  in- 
ereaaed  eitraowUnarily,  and  eren  before  Jnvenal'a  time  marriage 
waa  10  eiHieal  a  matter  thai  one  might  well  call  out 

C«rte  sanns  eraa!  Uxorem,  Postame,  ducis? 
I>ic,  qua  TUphone,  quibiit  engltan  eoliihrltf 

The  demands  which  women,  especially  those  of  rank,  made, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Plautua,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  Auluf.  iii.  6,  3fi7.  iii,  1,  01.  If  the 
wife  brought  an  important  down*',  the  position  of  the  husband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agre«'nV>le.  Hence  De. 
miKnetus  complains  in  Plaut.  Asin,  i.  1,  74.  Argentum  accept ;  dote 
imperium  vfn<i{di;  and  Epid.  ii.  i.  11,  where  Apcecides  remarks: 
Pulcrn  nhpol  dos  pemnia  est,  Periphancs  ro])lios  :  qurp  quidem  pol 
nan  rnarit'ita  est.  Juvenal  vi.  460,  IntoUrabilitts  nihil  at  quam 
Jeaiina  dives,  and  Mart.  yiii.  12  : 

Uxorem  quare  locupletem  dnccre  nolim, 
Qiueritis?  uxori  nuherc  nolo  men?. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  nan  doeiitrima  eonjux.  Mart. 
iL  90»  makes  a  condition.   See  Jut.  ti.  448 : 

Non  habeat  mitroiw,  tlU  qiUB  JonetA  recnmU^ 

Diccndi  genas,  aat  curiam  sermone  rotjito 
Torqneat  enthymema  nec  historiaa  sciat  omnet: 
Sed  queedam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

As  the  riow  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  away,  Csesar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  Ux  Julia  et  PiMpia  PoppoBth  some  very  stringent  and 
eren  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
oertain  advantages  accrued  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jus 
trium  liberorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  retnlty  as  we  see  from  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  emperan  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  trium  libe- 
Tonun  to  persona  who  had  very  few  or  no  children,  or  were  not 
even  married. 

8 — 5 
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CHILDREN. 

Ipthe  Baman  cuitoin  in  relaiion  to  mamage  andthe  poaition  of 
wonon  genorally,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  theGreeks, 
it  eaonot  be  denied  that  the  rerenw  was  the  caae  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children,  as  the  aibitrarj  power  whidi  the  fiOher  had 
orer  them  in  Bome  was  a  flagrant  ii^nstice:  the  freedom  of  an 
indifidual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  m^nst  manner,  and  the  ehQd 
held  in  an  onnataral  dependence  on  his  fiitlier.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Boman  father  considering  the  power  which 
Natore  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elderB,  of  guiding  and  proteetiiig 
a  chQd  during  infimey,  as  ertending  Ofer  his  fireedom,  iuTolfing 
hb  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Boman:  flnt^  that 
the  father*!)  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independeneo,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  aniTing  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riago,  or  by  being  entered  on  the  list  of  dtiiens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  feUier  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  tlie  rdation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  bim  from  his  houe^  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  Ufe. 

The  pcOria  potMta$  of  the  Romans  was  in  theory  indeed  veiy 
different  from  absolute  posseesion  {dommmm),  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  In  ancient  times ;  only  this  latter 
eitended  om  thingp,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gave  the  fether  the  right  over  the  life  and  Ubertj  of  his 
child.  Dion,  it  26,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  diiferooce  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says:  6  tA»  *VmiMa!mif  pojiMnit  iatwa^  thnm  OiMeti' 
/fowrW  inwyil  mff  irfoD  ical  napa  inbra  tAt  rov  fiiov  XP^*^t  ^  rt 
€ipy€iv,  im  rt  fuurriyovv,  lor  rr  dtitrfuop  Arl  rmp  jwr*  dyp6v  tpytav  koT' 
cx«(v,  Icbr  TV  iwoKTUivvpai  trpoaiprjTai,  r^t  mXiruca  irparmv  6  wait 
tjdtj  TvyxavUf  «Ar  iv  dp^ais  rais  ft€yi<rraii  c^cra^d/uvor,  jcof  dia  rf^p  tit 
r&  socM  ^dkert/Utat  hmmn/p^vos.  This  law,  said  to  bo  as  early 
as  Bomnlui^  but  at  any  rate  rery  ancient,  was  rerired  in  all  its 
soTority  in  the  twelTe  Tables.   Dionys.  c.  27 :  ol 

TOW  dqpov  Tijv  i^owrtm  rrjt  avwryuyfjs  rt  kcu  tntypatp^s  avrav  (i.  e. 
tt6fiav)  ttm  Hvbptt  dfjM  ruis  aXXoir  avtypaylrav  vopois.  He  theu 
controrerta  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Nutna :  tav  nar^p  <rvyx**P'i*n? 
yvvaiKa  dyaytaOcu  KoiPtovov  eaopfinjv  ifpa>v  r€  Koi  ^p'qparav  Kara  tov£ 
p6/MovSf  prjKfTt  rfjw  4^ovaiav  tlvai  7raTp\  nayXflu  rovs  vlovs.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  severity,  (see  Liv.  1,  2G, 
where  Horatius  says,  Se  JiUam  jure  ecesam  judicare,  ui  ita  esset, 
patriojure  in /Ontm  ambnadverturum/uis9e),  hut  it  was  afterwards 
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xeoognlied  bj  law,  as  the  nmnl  fbnn  of  acUypUon  ahews.  OraL  pro 
JDomo  29  •*  Ondo  mmi,  ^n^uam  mi  ilia  adCfpHom  legUkne  Jkdum 
ert.m^  ImiMi  I0  am  mltrrot^KifHiii.-  cmdoriM  «m0i^  itf  m  te  P.  IVm^ 
laMM  vflfls  iM0u^  patitiaim  habmretf  ut  m  JUio,  and  the  complete 
fonn  in  Oell.  t.  19:  VdUU  jnbeaii$9  ut  L,  VaiarkiB,  L.  TUio,  Mm 
jure  legeqiu  JUhu  tiet,  quamtieKM  poire  maireque/amUiai  tfitg  natuM 
mteifUtiqmmvUmneeisque  hieimipoktlat  uii  patri  endoJUiUt  0tt. 
Mm  UOf  fU  duBif  vot  QmrUm  rogo.  Hie  vnnatural  part  of  tbit 
decree  was  loaiewliat  modified,  In  Aal  ilie  xii^i  of  life  and  death 
beloDged  in  &ct  to  tfaatof  diso^line  and  pwnuihment»  which  was  per- 
adfeted  by  the  State  to  the  patetftmHiae,  and  ae  the  ftther  could  not 
act  on  hit  own  judgment,  bat  must,  confonnably  to  custom,  sunmion 
aftmily  eonncU,  as  e. g.  YaLMax.  8,  2:  Ca$nu$ >i2tum--Hid^'(a 
propinguorum  H  amicormii  eonnlio  afeetoH  regni  eHmtm  domt  danu 
namt  verberibu§que  ajfietum  neeari  postit.  On  the  lulling  of  Sp. 
CaMins  YisoeUinus  by  his  father,  see  Liy.  IL  41  \  Dionys.  Tiii.  79 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxIt.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max. 
8»  3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus»  ne  eontXUo  qnidem  neca- 
$ariorum  indigere  se  credidit,  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Blacedonians  on  a(  count  of  extortion.  The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
his  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  ho  killed  hiuibelf;  bo  Cic.  de 
Fin.  i.  7.  Val.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9,  1.  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son, universo  acnatu  adhibito  in  consilium,  and 
after  careful  inquiry,  absolvtt  eum  turn  concilii  turn  etiam  sententia 
ma.  See  also  Quinct.  Decl.  viii.  4,  and  366.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  council,  and  probably  because  the  official 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus :  see  also  Liv. 
iv.  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  father  could  by  himself  inllict 
punishment,  as  it  b  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condenm  his  son,  than  that  ho  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat.  39  relates:  Fttere  tamen  extra  cunjuraiionern  couipbins, 
qm  ad  Catilinam  initio  prqfecti  sunt:  in  his  A.  Ftilvius  senatoris 
JUius  quern  rctra^tum  ex  itinere  parens  neeari  jnssit.  Cf.  Dio  Cass. 
xxxTiii.  36,  and  Val  Max.  v.  8,  6,  and  vi.  1,  3.  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  14,  15, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  father  condemned  the  son  for  parricide,  letting 
him  oflf  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  invited ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  father 
openly  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  protected 
his  son  from  the  pimishment  which  he  would  haTC  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  The  second  case  proves  the  harshness  and 
misuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  applied.  Erironem  equitem  Rom. 
menwria  nostra,  quia  /ilium  tuum  ^agdlis  ocddenUy  pojndtu  in  foro 
graphOi  eon/bdit.  Vix  ilium  Augusti  Ccesaris  anctoritas  iyi/estis  tarn 
patrum  quam  fiUorum  mantbus  er^fiuU,  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
abaohite  death  is  mentionedy  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tac. 
Ann,  xtI.  33,  gires  another  example :  Montanut  patri  wmeettus  est, 
pradieUff  ne  in  repMica  kabeniur.  That  it  wrong,  howerer ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  Decl,  viii.  zix.  &c.  If  a  mlsoie  of  the  patria  poteataa 
ooenrred  in  earlier  timeiy  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  xx.  3 ; 
Oros.  T.  16,  eren  speaks  of  a  public  in<]ictment;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  ity  as  it  is  related  of  Tn^  and  Hadrian,  In  the 
two  hundredth  3rear  of  the  empixe  thia  power  waa  taken  awaj  from 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  exitted*  and  waa  xecog- 
niaed  by  the  twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists ;  and  we  may 
dieraforc  suppose  that  it  was  earlj  abolished^  and  nsed  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emanelpatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
ii§^t»  aeoording  to  Dionys.  ii.  27 ;  so  too  Plut.  Num.  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipation  the  father  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
times;  after  the  third  time  ho  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  twelre  Tables  deeieed :  Si  pater  JUkm  ier  vmmm 
dmit  fMm  a  poire  liber  etUh  Ulp.  X.  1;  Qai.  i.  132.  Phiut.  SH^, 
i.  1,  64 ;  2, 11 ;  TVm.  il.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedience 
due  from  diildren  to  their  fither. 

From  tiie  patria  potestas  mtfst  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
with  wbidh  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  kilting  or  exposUig 
new.bom  children.  In  Rome  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  bare  biterdioted  sons  and  tet-bom 
daufl^ten  from  being  killed*  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  tbe  other  band,  it 
seems  to  baye  been  commanded  that  the  deformedsbould  be  put  to 
death,  Oic.  dsL^.  ifi.  8$  Ur.  zxfii.  37;  Sen.  db/ro, i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bora  was  not  unfrequent,  eren 
in  the  most  inqtortant  families,  many  instances  shew;  as  Dio  Cass, 
xlr.  l,andibei>MrGsniaMjaofiheI^,IHoliyB.^  v^ynm^ 
ptm  AraMymf  rpi^w;  see  Plant.  Om.  proL  41,  79 ;  Cki.  i.  8, 17, 
81 ;  Tsr.  JJmmI.  It.  1,  87.  Whether  the  ooIimiimi  UuHaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac,  p.  118,  is  oonnected  with  ibis  custom^  is  not 
certain. 

Tbe  son  remained  in  the  frther's  power  unto  bis  death,  unlem 
either  of  them  bad  suflbred  a  capUk  dimtmifio.  The  patria  pc 
testae  eeased  if  the  son  became  a  flamen dialis.  TBe.^.iT.  16; 
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Gai.  iii.  114.  Odier  dignideB  made  no  dilfoenoe^  BeeYal.  Hax. 
4»  5.  Id  the  eaae  of  a  dangbtar  H  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
mairiage  wHh  manus,  or  became  a  restal  Tiii^n.  CML  L  12:  Eo 
tkOim  femporf  tiw  emano^paiUm$  ac  ime  capitig  fnmitiion$  e  pairi$ 
pnUttoU  eaU,  Lip.  z.  :  In  potetUOe  formtum  me  cteuumt  At, 
qui  fVmikm  DiMki  tiiati^iirafifur,  et  quae  Vxrgine$  Vettm  eapkmtur, 
QatLlSO. 

if  a  firther  wished  to  renoonoe  the  patria  potestas  oier  his  son, 
it  nmst  be  done  eitfaer  by  adoption  (by  wiiich  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  linnnality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  f«a$r  JUMarkUt  who  mannmitted 
liim  according  to  a  previonsljMnade  contract  after  the  tint  and 
second  mandpaiion;  bnl  after  the  third  he  mancipatod  him  bacit 
to  the  father,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  in  Ubertatm.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  liis  son.  Ulp.  x.  1 :  Libert  parmtum  poUstate  liberantur 
ctpotioiM,  i.  e.  $i  pofUaquam  mandpati  fuerint,  manummi  sint.  Sed 
filius  quidem  ter  mancipatus,  ter  manumisstts  sui  juris  fit.  Id  enim  lex 
zii.  tabfilarum  jubet  kts  verbis:  Si  pater  filium  ter  veru/m  it,  filius 
a  patre  liber  esto,  Ceteri  autem  Uteri  propter  filium  tarn  masculi 
quam  Jeminm  una  mancipatione  manumissioneque  sui  juris  fiunt. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  ihe  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
BomADB  the  psterf«miUas  poseeefled  OTor  his  familio,  it  muit 
not  be  foxgotton  that  in  the  house  Hr  more  of  real  funily  life  oc 
eofied,  and  that  a  more  stroi^;  and  sacred  hand  bound  together  the 
Cerent  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Romans  than  amongst 
the  Greeks.  The  ohief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whose  influence  asserted  itself  happil j  in  the  education  of 
the  cMdreo,  not  oniy  as  a  mother  during  their  eailiest  years,  but  also 
in  superintendhig  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  wliieh 
Tbo.  Affrie,  ir.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degeoe- 
niieiigOyimat^JttUaProeUlaJvUf^  In  k^jm  m/nu 

dulffetoia  tduoaim  per  omnm  hmiMiarwn  orHum  euUum  piuriiiam 
adotmcenikmque  traiuegUi  camee  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  cEs  Cam.  eotr.  EUtq. 
28:  Jam  pnmmn  ftms  cui^  /dim  esv  catHa  partnU  futfiit  tn  Ma 
mnpUB  mOrieu  ud  grmio  ac  $km  mairii  edmabaUm',  wjm  ptvMSpaa 
lam  ml  tmri  dommm  et  in$ervin  Ubtrit.  If  history  gires  fbw  es- 
amplos  of  celebrated  women,  and  thefar  power  orer  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Yeturiay  we  most  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  rery  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  oonneiion  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under, 
stand  the  general  character  of  the  household  rdations. 

The  expression  tolUre  and  mueipen  Ubem  (analogous  to  Woa 
dMu^ur^)  AewB  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the.Greeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  ftther,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plant,  ^nipft.  i.  8, 8;  €Sft.iL8,8.s  TViic.  ii.  4, 
45 ;  Mott.  i.  8,  41. ;  Ter.  i7«nK.ir.  1,16;  Andr.i,  8, 14;  J5ra0.iT.  1, 
56;  Hor.  £^iL8,45.  What  August,  di  Ow.  IH  i^*  1I>  relates  of 
a  divinity  LwaiM  (leoai  k^fltniei  de  terra),  as  if  the  piesider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  andent  times;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Yarro  jdL  86,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Natus  sieraivUatteaemMa»mab  cbetehrieef  eMutAaim'  ta  terra,  m 
auspicaretur  rectus  me.  The  number  of  tntdary  gods  recognised  by 
the  Romans  for  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life^  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontiflcei^  jSitn^uKf  oMm  proprioe  dsoi  pnmeee. 
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MMiob.-iSSEil.  i.  17 :  Umm  dei  ^fieku  varioi  pro  vartk  emmndtm  tm 
nwrnnUma,  From  the  euiioBt  childhood  there  were  beridet  Lerana, 
VagUtmrn^  w  VdHcanm,  (pmm  pum  €t9mt  voeii  hunuma  mUia). 
Yanr.  in  OeXL  xri.  7 ;  CMna  («iNMf  odnwntflratX  Aagmt  de  Cfh. 
Dei, IT.  11, Poima£du9a,m  Edttea  (tacam prtdbet)  and  CW6a,  Non. 
ii.  810:  Eduaam  ti  PoHnam  deaa  prmndet  vuU  haberi  pnmnm 
Varroi  Qimm  prmo  po^om 

a6  MUSbmEdmoBf  a  potiane  Pttima,  Donat  on  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  1»  16 : 
Legitur  apud  Varron&n  imihri  puerot  EdM»  €f  Paikm  ii  Cli6c9, 
dMt  fclMi  apoiandiei  mdKmdi,  ubipritmm  a  lacU  et  a  cunk  tram- 

Nhie  dayi  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  (fiiifidifKBX  and  eight  after 
that  of  the  giriit  the  lyifrafto  toolc  pbeeb  and  at  the  tame  time  the 
^ifoftaBtala,  twmm  aeeipUbant,  Henoe  the  day  waa  called  dia  lu$- 
irica,  dim  nomimiim,  wmmaJlia,  In  this  ceremony  tliere  wai  abo  a 
qpeeial  diYfaiity«  Nwndima;  Ifaerob.  Sat,  i.  16:  Eat  edam  Nw^dima 
Rcmawfrum  dea,  a  mono  die  naeeenHum  mmeupatci,  qui  hteirieue 
dicOwg  eei  antiem  diee  hteineus,  quo  in/anUee  huiroinim'  et 
aeeipinmL  The  dSit  hmtHem  waa  celebrated  aa  a  ftuufly  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
rdaiiyes,  and  even  1^  the  siaresb  and  this  was  repeated  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  bat 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Romans.  Plautus  mentions  as  play, 
things  of  this  kind,  Rud.  ir.  4, 110,  eneieulue  aureolut  literatiu,  with 
his  fathei's  name.  Dute  eotmexoe  manieulcB;  eueula  argentea ;  bulla 
aurea.  Ep,  T.  1,  33:  aurea  lunula  et  andlus  aureus.  The  children, 
as  amongst  the  Greeks,  (ayayvmpiafiara),  carried  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  (Plant.  Mil.  t.  6),  and  being  of  metal, 
thoy  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crfpando),  crepundia. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepundia  on  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
that  this  was  a  Roman  custom ;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Rome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  tho  Greeks.  Tliis  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold,  (Isidor. 
xix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  131  ;  Plut.  qn.  Horn.  101  ;  and  Mac.  Sat.  i.  6, 
make  yarious  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  toga  prcetea  t'is  which  was 
worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  was  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; henco  Ju?.  calls  it  aurum  Etruscums  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
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wucn^re  against  ftsoination,  and  therefora  ptoperiy  hong  amiMl 
children.  For  tbat  reason  also^  the  IVmnphaiar  wore  it  during 
that  ceremony :  tee  Pint.  Bom,  26,  and  Maerob.  i.  %  who  names 
Tarqninins  Prisons  as  the  one  throngh  whom  the  vse  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  TOgne.  Originally,  the  bnlla  with  the  pratezta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth,  (LIt.  xzri.  86,  say^ 
by  the  sons  of  senatorsX  bot  the  prntezta  by  kni|^ts  also.  CSe. 
PhU.  U»  I69  Tmmie  preBtextatm^  t$  dee^^  In  the  second  Panic 
war,  howefer,  the  pmtezta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  Uberibd 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriago^  and  instead  of  the  bolla  aurea  one  of  . 
leather  was  hong  round  the  neck.  Jut.  t.  164 : 

•  •  •  •  qoif  coin  taiii  iiiidiit«  nt  Qhuii 

Bb  ftrat,  £tnscBiii  pvsio  it  cont^g^t  uimm. 

Yd  modw  taatam  «t  4gnuB  d«  paopwe  kto? 

In  CScero^s  time  we  And  both  bulla  and  pnateita  dependent  on 
the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  fiunilies. 
Cic  Fsrr.  i.  44:  Eripie$  t^iiur pi^piUa  iogam  proBtesilamf  dttrakm 
ornammta  non  Bohtm/brtunm  md  eiiamingemmkaiit  68i\eque  tarn 
commowbaif  quod  Hie  cum  toga  prwtexta,  quam  quod  tk%6  ImUa 
v$ntrai.  VettUm  mum  nmnmmn  eommovebai  19,  qtum  UU  mm  ttjm 
•N^tntofti  dahai.  Quod  ofnammiwn  pusritkB  paUr  dedetrO,  Mi- 
ekm  aique  nrngne  /utmnB,  hoe  ab  Uto  proadone  onpkm  etfe»  graoUnr 
oiaotfbekomim$/€nlbmU.  The /ntpilliif  had  lost  Ihe  bulla  with  his 
Ibrtune^  but  the  pnotezta  remained  to  him  as  mffomm.  It  is  not 
correct,  howefer,  to  siqvpose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Roman  fteedom,  and  that  erery  ingenuus  wore  it,  althou^  this 
mi^  be  eonchided  Ikom  Suet.  Do  Clor.  iUbsl.  1.  Statues  of  young 
Romans  with  the  bulla  are  ccoimon.  Sudi  bullae  of  Tarious  siiee 
with  the  omamentsb  hate  been  Unrnd  at  Heieidaneum,  as  well  as  in 
Btruscaa  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustricus  followed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren,  (pro/etno),  in  order  that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
TCfirten,  which  were  connected  witii  the  diroideleB  of  the  day, 
or  ae$a  jpuftKoo.  Tbm  took  place  formally  and  r^Uurly  after  the 
time  of  M.  AntooiuB  PhOosophus,  aa  Chipltcl.  0.  9,  relates;  Tnitt 
hose  Uberaloa  mnisos  Ua  nmmoiit  %U  primus  juberet  apud  protfot/Um 
csrant  SoJtoirm  xmijmqyi/mqii/o  cwwm  nofos  Vhm>i  proJUori  wUm  fri- 
oetimum  diem,  nomine  impooUo,  Per  provineiaa  tahidarionmi  pub- 
Ueorum  ueum  instituit,  apud  quo§  idem  de  originibus  fieret,  quod 
Roma  apud  prcefectoi  on^riL  The  object  of  this  register  was  to 
afford  means  of  proTing  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  OTer  the  whole  empire.  Instances 
arw  to  be  irand  in  Appul.  Apolog.  p.  92;  Serr.  on  Virg,  Oeorg. 
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it  502}  IH0,  iZfU.  1,  2  (wmivypati^),  zzii.  S»  29^  (f»  aeik  pro^ 
JUeri),  nil.  S»  16,  (ffnolrii  prqftuk).  That  this  plan  of  Antonins 
WBB  onlj  a  re? hal  of  a  enttom  introdmoed  by  Serriiu  TnlUniy  is 
not  trae.  Dionys.  ir.  I69  Baji»  acoording  to  L.  Tiaop  that  Serrioi 
had  orderedy  that  on  the  Urth  of  OTory  ehild  a  oeitaui  piece 
of  money  ihoiild  be  delitered  at  the  cBroHtim  of  the  templo  of 
lono  Lneliiay  as  on  eadi  death  at  that  of  Yenoe  LiMthia,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  viHUg,  at  that  of  JntentoBi  and  gfTes 
ae  the  object :  If  of  ^|itXXc  diayv<S<nvAu  mff  fmurrw  hnmnhm  ^00* 
TV  ol  <rvfwwrrr  fffov  ml  r/m  acMtw  r^v  arpanCtri^v  ^Xudtm 
•1x9"'  Bnt  IMonyi.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registers  was  niited  up  with  the  alma  at  the  temple.  The  two  in^ 
stitntions  were  qnite  diflferent.  Serrins  Tollios  ordaioed  the  afans 
at  the  temples  for  births^  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  politieal 
snbordlnate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  senrlce*  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  Ae  whole  population.  If.  Antcm.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  itatus  (cawcB  libmilea)^  and  at  the  same  time  to  prerent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Serr.  TuUius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  tho  introduction  of  the  census :  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
endurins:,  which  could  not  be  8uperse<led  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  eiilurgomcnt  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
C&sar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day,  (or  acta  dinnin,  jmbUca,  urhana,  popidi). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
accommodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppsea  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments Jut.  speaks,  ix.  84: 

TuUis  enim  et  libria  actonun  spargers  gaudu 
Argumenta  Tjri.... 

Jura  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberii  herM,  ete. 

Spartjere  clearly  siiriiifies  the  diffusion  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  53,  and  Suet.  Tih.  5,  dl  8,  25,  26.  Tho 
passage  in  Cap.  Oord.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shews  the 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  profession's:  cum  apud 
prcffectum  (erarii  more  Romano  projessiis  /Hum  puhHns  artis  ejus 
namsn  intererei.    Pr^ftum  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  subject ;  puhl.  acta,  the  rBgi»timtion  in  the  chronicle. 
The  £ftther  himself  coiUd  also  put  out  an  announoement  of  the 
birth  of  hU  child,  imtrwnmtumy  which,  like  ererj  other  ietHmmiumf 
WM  ligned  hy  witnesies,  ApiiL  Jpol.  p.  02. 

Id  anofent  timea  the  Bmnan  moOier  always  nursed  the  child 
heisel^  not  aa  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Chanekt,  After- 
wards  wet-nunea  became  jery  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nuise  was  hoself  called  mother.  Plant.  Mm.  piol. 
19. 

Ita  forma  aimili  pueri,  uti  mater  sua 

Non  internossc  pos»et  qua  mainiiiam  dabat, 

Neque  adeo  mater  ip«a  qiue  pepererat. 

See  Qttlnot.  ImL  I  1;  Gell.  zii.  1;  Auct.  Dud,  de  OnU.  28,  29. 
Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  20,  spedally  mentions  that  Gato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  motiier« 

Of  the  earliest  bringmg  np^  rery  litde  more  Is  rdated.  It  waa 
entudy  domestic;  efon  the  parents  themselTes  educated  the  chfl- 
dren,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very 
carefiil  In  the  selection  of  the  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  chai]ge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incorrect 
qieech  should  exerdse  a  bad  Influence*  Of  this  great  care  Plantos 
speaks,  Jit/,  aior,  HL  1, 109. 

At  IDa  laat  cat  m^giio  In  genera  et  in  divitiii  t^^^imu 
Liberoe  hemiiieni  ednoere^  ganeri  monmneaCnm  eC  eibL 

Hence  the  expression  ta  ^ramto  mofnt  tdmoari,  Glc.  Brut,  58;  Auct. 
Dial,  dls  Oral.  28.  The  State  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  thatwonld 
not  hare  agreed  iHth  the  idea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
JVimi.  ecmp,  4:  yet  later  the  censor  could  Interfere,  when  the 
state  seemed  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  frequent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  education;  Plut  Oat,  Maj,  16, 17 ;  Dionys.  zz.  8.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itadf  bound  to  look  alter  the  schools. 
Olc.  Ih  Rep,  It.  8.  JPrMie^  dieeSpUmmn  pwnkm  tn^WMM^  d$  qua 
Otmei  mniliMt  /iruetra  iaboranmtf  et  in  fua  uma  Pei^fhme  naeter 
hoepet  noitrorum  imtiiutonim  negligentiam  aecuaatf  nuttam  eertam 
out  dettinatam  hgHbue  oMtpvibUoe  expositam,  aut  unam  ommum  eem 
voluerunt.  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
undertakintrs.  The  first  mention  made  of  thorn  in  history  is  on  the 
occa&ion  of  tho  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Lir.  iii.  44 :  Virgini  venienti  in  forum  (ibi  namque  in  tabernis  Uts- 
rarum  ludi  erant)  minister  decemviri  libidinis  nianum  injecit.  (The 
expression  in  tabernis  can  be  merely  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab,  neteres  et  novas  i  but  in  Suet.  De  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  deitide 
MifMiVMla  doeuit,)  Dionys.  xi.  28. 
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i|r  M  Mavmiktla  tmm  noflW  tin  vtpl  ri^  i!ya^.— If  thii  aooouni 
Mrands  somewbat  itraqge^  we  m  inpplied  with  an  mmple  wt 
maaiet  later,  of  school  inttnietioii  out  of  Rome,  Lit.  t.  27:  Mm  mrai 
Fali$ei$t  eodem  magitiro  Hberomm  et  ccmUe  uUfikniidque  pkitet  pimif 
guod  hodie  fuofne  m  Chweia  numeif  uniu$  curm  dBmcmdabaiur: 
pHndpym  liberot,  iioul  /are  JU,  91M  iewnUa  ttidAaiur  prcneUere, 
midUbaL  Pint.  Cam.  10.  The  rame  of  Totoaluiii,  in  Lib.  ti.  29. 

Uierarium,  But 

in  another  paiBage  it  appeals  that  we  must  understand  instruction 

in  the  house.  Plant  Boceh,  iiL  S»  27: 

Inde  de  hippodromo  et  palastim  vbi  rereniaei  dommn, 
Cincticnlo  pradnetus  in  leOa  apod  magtetrmn  aniderM: 
Cum  librum  Ieg«r«%  d  anam  pwovfiiMS  i^llabani,  , 
Fi«r«t  ooriniu  tarn  maenloatiiD,  qaam  eat  nntrida  paUian. 

Is  a  Oreek  and  Roman  custom  here  mixed:  for  how  does  the 
Paltestra  ^>ply  to  Rome,  and  the  second  Terse  to  Greece? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  down- 
wards, to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horacet  who  had 
been  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Tenu^ 
aium  was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to 
school  with  th^  satchels  and  counting-tables.  SaL  i.    72 ; 

Nolidt  in  Flavi  Indim  bm  nittwa,  nagul 
Quo  pneri,  magnia  9  oentarionilma  orti, 
Lsro  snapanai  locnloa  talwlainqoa  laoarto 
Ibaot  ootonia  rafenntaa  Idiboa  ma. 

To  sudi  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.    EpUt,  i.  20, 17 : 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  at  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occnpet  extremis  in  ylda  balba  lanaetna. 

Like  Horace,  Ovid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Sulmo  to  Rome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  through  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst.  Or.  i.  2,  Utilimne 
sit  'fowl  atqve  intra  privates  parietes  studenteni  confive^'e,  a  n  J'requeniice 
icholarum  et  velut  publicis  preceptorihtis  traderej  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  his  mind.  He 
certainly  says  not  juvenes,  but  pneros;  but  his  arguments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  shew  that  ho 
referred  to  pra'tcxtatn?,  and  not  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time,  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
Bons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  14,  40  :  Itaqne  cum  L. 
Pauliu  devicto  Perseo  petisset  ab  AiheniensihuSy  ut  sibi  qvam  proha- 
tittimum  philosophorum  mitterent  ad  erudiemlos  UberoSf  etc.  Plin. 
Spiit,  iii,  9,  says  of  the  son  of  Corellia  Hispulla,  adhuc  Ulum  pw- 
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rUim  ratio  intra  coniubermum  tmtm  tmnmif  praeeeptorea  domi  habuit ; 
jam  stwUa  ejus  eaetra  Ixmen  profgrmda  mnU;  jam  drtwmtpieimkhu 
rhetor  Latintu,  etc.  So  Cic.  pro.  lAg.  7,  //^  ego  novi  propter 
omnea  neceseitudinee,  fua  mihi  mnt  ctim  L.  Tuberone:  domi  una 
eruditi,  mUiUcB  contubemaUs,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  undeiBtOOd  only 
of  later  instraetion;  and  io  Ovid.  TrieL     10»  15. 

PtolinQt  msoHnmr  tMitri^  cnni^iM  pinntto 
Imni  ad  imigiiet  ViMi  ab  arte  firoa. 

Hie  elder  Oikto  instnieted  his  son  hlmtelf«  although  he  had  en- 
gaged a  Grecian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Pint.  Cat,  Mc^.  20 :  Artl  d*  ilpfaro  mmivtuy  napaXafi^  oMr  ^iHatntt 
ypdfAftara,  Ko/rot  xi^pitrra  dovXoy  tt^f  ypafifiattarrjv,  Svopa  XSkmmt 
iroXXovr  M6entorra  muftat • 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Bubjecdon  of  sonthem  Italy^  idiieh 
bronghl  the  Bomani  into  doeer  contact  with  the  Oreehs,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  thdr  arts  and  sdenoes,  that  they  felt  the 
neeessity  of  haying  domestic  pcedagogi,  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Qredc  tongue  at  an 
early  age.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  fomilics,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  form  of  speech,  as  with  us  the  French 
ii.  Qdte  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  eblldien  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue,  /luf.  Or.  i.  1,  12 :  A  Chrceeo  eermone  puerum  tnei- 
pere  moZo,  quia  Latmut,  qui  plurUme  m  um  eety  vel  nohie  ndUntHbm 
96  praebet :  simul  quia  dieciplinia  quoque  Grcecia  priue  instUumdue  . 

unde  et  nostrcB  fiuxerunt.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  widely  spread.  Many 
passages  of  Cicero  shew  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  bo  presumed ;  as,  for  example,  Verr.  v.  57. 
ibtKto6i)(Tavy  inqnlt,  h.  e.  vf  Sirnli  hxjinmfjn-.  mtpplicio  afffcti  ac  necati 
mnt.  In  the  provinces  tliere  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  pnetors  and  others.  lb.  Verr.  iii.  37  :  A.  Valentius  eM  in 
SU'Hiu  iuirrpre^;  qiio  iste  interprele  non  ad  linrftiam  Oraicam  sed 
ad  furta  et  Jlcigitla  uti  soletxtt.  Cicero  was  accustomed*  when  he 
wrote  anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open 
or  fall  into  wronc;  hands  ho  did  not  wish  to  be  read,  to  use  the 
Greek  tonjrue.  Cicero  himself  received  a  complete  Grecian  educa- 
tion. Suet,  (le  C'l'ir.  Rht.  2:  hoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M.  Titin- 
niuin  .^Ic  re/ert :  equidnn  mi  in(>r  '\<i  trnco,  pvi  ri.n  ut>f>is  prinnini  Lutlne 
docere  co^pisne  X.  Plotium  qni  iiddm  :  ad  fp'cin  cm)  fn'ct  concursufy 
quod  sttuUosissinms  qnisqne  apud  ertm  crercrretnr,  dohjhim  mihi  idem 
non  licere.  Contimbar  autem  do'^fln.timorum  homimtm  aucforitnft', 
qui  €xt$tinuxbnnty  Orceeis  e,rercitationiOu3  aJi  melius  ingenia  posse. 
The  pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  igno- 
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iint»  aeoompaiiied  the  boji  to  leliool  (pedUeqim  puetorum),  as  did 
■Imi  a  alftTe  mi  mott  oooaiions;  the  markM  Ukewiae  accompanied 
the  girls,  App.  B,  C.  tu.  80.  They  remained  also  during  the  time 
<tf  imtruelioii,  Bnot,  HL  Oromm,  S3»  Btmaiim  Pakemon  VicenttnuSf 
mulMi  esnto,  primo  uijhnmt  fflefrimmi  deinde  herilem  Jilium  dum 
eomMmr  In  9tMa»,  Ut&rag  didieU,  The  pedagogues  in  Plaut.  and 
Ter.,  as  I^ydus,  pedagogue  of  Pittod^ms  in  PUiut.  Bacch.  i.  2;  iii.  I, 
are  taken  from  Qrecian  models. 

The  schools  were -only  private  undertakings,  and  somotimos 
without  eyen  an  authority  from  the  state.  It  has  boon  fre(}uontly 
remarked  as  rery  strange,  that  Sp.  Carvilius,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  fehould  hayo  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Rome  for  money.  Plut.  Qurfst.  Rom.  59 :  o^€  5*  rjp^amo  ^laBoZ 
didacricctv  Koi  irp&ros  avta^t  ypajj.fj.arodtiaa-Kcikf'iov  ^nopios  Kap^tkios^ 
jc.r.X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elemeutar)'  schools  bad  been  lon^  before  established,  and  who  will 
believe  that  the  teachers  tlierein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  liidi  ma^jlstri,  or  of  the  Uteratores  and  yrammatisUp, 
as  they  were  aften*'ards  called,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  ape.  Quinct.  i.  1,  18:  Qnidam  Uteris 
institiu'inios  qui  minorrs  septnii  mntus  fsstnit  non  putavcrn nt :  for  thom 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
are  related  by  Varro :  educit  enim  obatetrix,  educat  nittri.r,  {ns(ifnit 
pceda^oyus,  docet  magister.  This  primary  instruction,  >\  as,  as  Plato 
recommended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  extent^  as 
au  amusement.    To  this  Uor.  Sat.  i.  1,  25,  refers : 

,  .  .  .  ut  pueri8  olim  dant  crust  ula  blandi 
Doctorea,  eknicnta  veliiit  ut  discere  prima. 

and  further,  Quinct.  i.  1,  2G:  Non  exrfvdo  aut^  m,  id  quod  est  uvtum, 
irritniidiP  (id  discendum  infantile  gratia  eburnea^  itiuin  literantm 
forinas  in  lusum  ojferre,  rt  l  si  quid  aliud,  qvo  mnyis  ilia  cetas  gau- 
dmt,  invt'niri  potest,  quod  tractare,  intiK'ri-,  yw,nlnare  jucundum  est. 
It  appears  from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of 
syllables  was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  that  of  letters 
appears  to  have  been  generally  used.  See  Becker's  Charicieif  trans- 
lated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
marked  (puerile  prcBscriptum)^  Sen.  JCp.  94 :  prcp/onnatw  litera', 
Quinct.  y.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  the  pupil's 
hand*  Yop.  Toe, :  Qim6iis     tubecribendwm  ma(fittri  lUerarii  manui 
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Uneani.  Quinet  i.  1, 27,  reoommended  a  means  of  ftdlttaAhig  the 
commencement:  Cum  Wfo  yum 

eritf  eo8  tabeUas  quam  optime  imculpif  ut  per  Uha  vdta  tukas  <2t4- 
eatur  stylus.  Nam  neque  mrabitf  quemadmodum  in  eerit,  eonHnslnitiir 
enim  utrinque  marffinibus,  neque  extra  prceseriptum  poterit  egredi  et 
celeritis  ac  scepius  sequendo  eerta  vestigia  Jirmdtnt  artieuloe,  neque 
egebit  adjutorio  manum  suam  manu  superimposita  regentis. 

Arithmetic  was,  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  Ott 
in  two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  the  fingers,  each  denoting 
a  certain  figure,  hence  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21 :  hoc  quid  intersit,  si  tuos 
diyiios  novif  certe  habe^  subductum.     Ovid,  ex  P.  ii.  3,  18 : 
At  reditos  jam  quisque  luos  amat  et  dbi  quid  rit 
VtOe,  Mllkitis  rappntat  wtieiilis. 

Plut.  Apopth.  reg.  Onxt.  p.  691:  KoAfirtp  ol  rav  apiBfxrjrucSp  Aomtv 
Xo(  viiv  fi€P  fivpiolUUf  9w  9r  lAovAdas  riBimu  hvmanrn.    Or  by  a 
counting- table  and  stones,  aba,eu8  tmd  eaUuli,    On  this  table  per- 
pendicular lines  were  drawn,  and  the  yalue  of  the  stone  was  accord, 
ing  to  the  division  in  which  it  was  placed.    See  Becker's  Charicles, 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.    Alciphr.  Epist.  26:  ol  ntpi  rat 
y^rf^ovt  Koi  ra>v  baKTuKav  ras  Kapy^rtis.    Particular  TalUQ  waS  BGt  upOQ 
counting,  huuco  Hor.  ad  Pis.  323,  complains : 
Bomani  pmil  loogli  nlloaibu  auem 
DiMimt  ill  pwtM  oentom  didiioare:  dioat 
Filiui  Albini:  d  d«  qajacMice  ramoCa  aat 
1Tlieia»  quid  snperat?  Poteras  dixiase  triana:  En  I 
Rem  poleria  Mrvara  toain.  Eadit  iiii€i%  quid  lit? 
Semis. 

We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  instruction  in  arithmetic 
in  the  description  of  the  school  at  Venusia.  Sat.  i.  6,  72.  Schol. 
Cruq.  explained  t>ilnd>t  as  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  locuH 
have  been  taken  for  the  bags  which  held  the  stones.  But  Hermann 
doscril>es  tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for 
school  utensils.  It  was  not  usual  in  Rome  for  the  children  of 
substantial  parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materials 
to  <:chool,  for  which  purpose  there  were  special  sUTes,  capsarii. 
Juv.  X.  117: 

Quern  sequitur  custos  angtistaj  vernula  capsae. 

Suet.  Ner.  36 :  Constat  quosdam  cum  pasdagogie  et  capsariis  unopratu 

dio  necatos. 

Such  schools  were  usually  managed  by  one  teaclior,  who  how- 
over  occasionally  had  an  assistant,  h^jpodid-iscHhis.  Cic.  nd  Fnm. 
ix.  18:  Sella  tibi  erlt  in  ludo  tanquam  Iii/poiiidasculo  proxima  :  earn 
pulvinus  sequ€tur.  This  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
mature  ago,  who  assisted  the  master;  so  is  the  seUa  prweima  beet 
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oxplainod.  Aflcrwanls  there  were  particular  teacbeiB  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.    Mart.  x.  62: 

Nec  calculator  nec  notarius  velox 

Mftjore  quisquam  drculo  coronetur. 

In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  tnagUter  was  distinct  from  the 
calculator. 

These  elomentar>'  teachers,  or  Iiidi  maoistrl,  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  |)uiiish- 
ment,  and  the  masters  were  represented  as  clnmnsi  and  phojosi. 
Martial,  wlio  livod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  tlie  ji'iln  TUntr- 
Itnain  the  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barlu  rina,  says,  ix.  G8: 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  e«t?  ludi  scelenito  magist^r, 

loTiBuiu  pueris  virginibiuque  caput? 
Nondam  eikUti  nipare  lOMitia  galli, 
Mwrnora  Jam  mbvo  verbeifbinqae  tonM. 

zu.  57: 

Negant  Tttam  Indi  nwgistri  nuuic^  noeto  pistoves. 

T.  84: 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  pucr  relictis 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 

The  name  of  OrMlius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  ploijosum,  is  specially  infamous,  Ep.  ii.  1,  70.  Suet. 
de  III.  Gr.  9  :  Fuit  axtinn  naturm  acerbai  non  modo  in  antUophlstaSf 
quos  omni  scnnonr  Inrt  vavit,  aed  etiam  in  diaciyndoSy  ut  HoratitU  iiffni' 
Jicat^  plagotum  cum  appellans,  et  Domitius  Marsus  scrtdetu : 

Si  quos  Orbiliua  ferula  souticaque  cecidit. 
Quinct.  i.  3:  Ccndi  vn-o  dlscentcs  quainqtunn  et  reccptum  ait  et  Chrif- 
sippus  iwn  improbet^  minime  relim.  The  /'erufa  was  the  general  in- 
strument of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  tho  /'em la  communis j  vap&r]^. 
Isidor.  xvii.  9.  '/  feriendo  Jemlam  dicunty  hoc  enim  pm^ri  vapnlare 
Bolent.  Mart.  x.  62.  ferulceque  tritteSt  ice^fftra  poBda^orum*  Jut.  i. 
Iff.  rnminm  ferulce  subdiunmus. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Aj)i)ul.  Flor.  20: 
Prima  cratera  Uteratoris  ruditatem  tsoMtf  tecurufa  grammatici  doC' 
trina  instntif,  trrtia  rhetoris  eloquentia  armat.  Hero  the  instruction 
was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  certain  poets  wore  explained, 
(Cic.  ISue*  ii.  2,)  in  early  timm,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began»  and  this  oontiniied  later  also.   Hor.  Ep,  iL  2»  42 : 

RonuB  nutiri  mihi  contipt  atque  doceri, 
Iratas  Grails  quantum  nocuissot  Achillea. 

PI  in.  Ep,  ii.  14,  sic  in  foro  putroi  a  eentumviralUmt  cautU  auipieari, 
m  ab  Hcmero  tn  »eMi$, 
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The  magterpieoes  of  Eoman  litentare  were  also  adopted^  m 
Tiigil,  Suet,  de  lU,  Oram,  16 ;  Quinet.  i  8^  6.  Proee  writen  wetp 
abo  8eleeted»  as  Cicero^  whidi  Ibllews  from  the  commentarieB  of 
Afloonius.  iEsop*s  Fables,  which  Qiunetiliaii,  L  8»  recommends  as 
mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.  Orthc^grapb  j  and 
the  rules  of  Grammar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.  Hor.  Ep. 
H.  1,60: 

Hon  aquidam  ioMetor  ddendsTe  c«nnii»  Livi 
Esse  reor,  memini  qpm  plagoBom  mihi  pwro 
Orbiliam  dictan. 

Dictation  lessons  were  also  firequently  learnt  by  heart.  Gic.  ad  Qm. 
fr.  iii.  1,  4:  Meam  (oraftonsm)  tn  iUum  pmri  onmm  tanquam  dk' 
iota  perditcani.    As  with  us  the  Ten  Commandments  are  Umat  by 
heart,  the  lege$  duodeeim  TcdnUanun  were  by  the  Boman  boys.  Clc. 
deLeg,lLt^t  DitoAamm  miim pitni dmodechn,ut carmm  n^mari^^ 
quae  jam  nemo  dkek.   It  Is  euzioas  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  ihey  began  to  teach,  Incuired  the 
public  disapproval,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal powers.   In  the  year  662,  tho  censors  On.  Domitius^Anobarbus 
and  li.  Licmius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Rhei,  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation:  Rmuntiatum  est  tiobis,  em  komhm, 
qui  tunmm  genue  diaeiplincB  inttUuerunt,  ad  quo$  junenUm  in  hudm 
tatwematj  eo§  tSH  momm  (mponMse  Latinos  rhetoras:  Un  hominei 
adoUtceniuloB  toUt$  dieadendere.    Majores  nostri  qu<e  liberos  tttot  dig* 
eert  ei  quos  in  ludos  itare  veUmt,  inetituerunt.  HcP4i  nova,  quce  prceter 
eontuetudinem  ac  morem  majorum  Jmntt  ncque  phuxntf  neqtte  recte 
videtUtir.    Quapropter  et  iU  qui  eos  ludos  fiabent  el  iis  qui  eo  venire 
conmeverunt,  videtur  faciendum  ut  oaUndanui^  nostram  sentenHam  : 
nobis  non  pfacere.    The  same  edict  is  also  in  Gell.  xr.  11,  and  we 
Ivam  from  Auct.  Dial,  de  Oms.  cor.  Eh>q.  35,  that  this  disappro- 
bation arose  principally  from  the  sophibticul  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion :  At  nunc  adolesccntidi  nostri  deducuntur  in  scen^is  scholasticonun, 
qui  rhetores  vocantur,  quos  pnulo  ante  Ciceronis  tempora  exstitisse 
(Cicero  was  born  G48,  and  tlie  edict  followed  in  662 ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  Rfiet.  2.)  nee 
placiiimfe  niftjoribus  nostris^  ejc  eo  tnanijestiun  estj  qmyi  L.  Crasso  et 
Domitio  censoribus  chidere,  ut  ait  Cicero  ludum  impudaitiit  jussi  sunt. 
See  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  24.     The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  tho 
rhetoricians  before  thoy  had  put  on  tiie  toga  virUit.    Orid  says, 
Trist.  iv.  10,  16: 

ProtenuB  cxcolimur  teneri,  cnroque  parentia 

Imns  ad  insignes  Urbis  ali  arte  riros. 
Fratar  ad  elo^nium  Tiridi  tendebat  ab  kto. 
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T.  27  : 

Interea  tacito  paMu  labentihuit  annia 
Liberior  frttri  lumta  mihiquc  topra  est. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Jut.  Tii.  222 : 

Dnmrnodo  non  pereat,  medi©  qnod  noctis  ah  bora 
Secli-^ti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet. 
Qui  docet  ohliquo  lanam  de<lucere  ferro; 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olt'ecUse  lucernos, 
Qnot  ttabmt  pueri,  earn  totnt  daeolor  mmC 

M<itutinui  magisUr,  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  zir.  223  : 

Surpte !  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacnia  pis  tor, 
Cri8tata>(|ue  sonant  undique  Inci^  nven. 

Among  the  G rooks  also  instruction  boijrui  oai  ly,  and  Solon  was 
iiKluced  to  {MISS  a  law  forbiddii^  schools  from  opening  before 
sunriso. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  wore  arranged  in  classes,  aroonlin^ 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
stTiiction.  Quinct.  i.  2,  23 :  Non  imUilenx  scio  servatum  esse  a  prrf. 
ceptirrihus  meis  moremj  tpti  qtium  pneros  tu  classes  distribiterent ;  ordi- 
nem  discendi  se^'Mndnm  vires  iivjenii  dalmnt.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  divisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Rewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relat<?8  Suet,  de  III.  Or,  17,  of  Verrius  Flaccus : 
Namqm  ad  ejcercitanda  (ejrcitandaf)  diseentium  ingenia  cpquales  inter 
se  committere  solebanty  proposita  non  solum  materia^  qunm  scribe^ 
rentf  sed  et  pramio,  ^uod  vietor  au/Brrtt,  Jd  erat  liber  aliquU  anti^ 
giMM  p»lcher  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — the  Saturnalia  and  Quinquntria — the  scholars 
had  holidays.  The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 
only ;  afterwards  on  three ;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  even  to  seven 
days.  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  10.  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in  March, 
and  were  in  honour  of  MinerfB.  Both  are  frequently  mentioned, 
MMart.  84: 

Jam  tristifl  nucibus  puer  relictia 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  nin^^i.stro. 

Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7:  Tn  in  scholas  U  revoecUs  ego  adhuc  Saturnalia  ejc- 

tmulo,    Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2,  197 : 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  fpfti^  QninqnntrilmB  oUni, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruahs  tempore  niptim. 

Symm.  Ep.    86 :  Nempe  Mmtrvm  tibi  solemn^  d$  teholis  notum  ettf 
«K  /ere  memoree  mmua  eUam  proeedenie  ceoo  puerilium  ferwrwm, 
[OAL.]  9 
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It  may  natunUy  be  supposed  alio  that  on  other  holidays,  aa  dming 
the  Qames  for  histanoebhiitructioii  ceaied.  It  was  not  generally  the 
case,  however,  as  Hermann  6up[)o&es,  that  the  Koman  youth  had  a 
four  months'  holiday  in  the  emnmer.  The  frequently  quoted  Terse 
of  Horace :  Ibant  cetonU  r^ertniet  Jdlte  anra,  gave  rise  to  this 
supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for  eight 
months'  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to  those  of 
October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive  and  rine 
season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays )  this  he  argues  is  con- 
firmed in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

Alba?  leone  flamnico  calcnt  luces,  • 
Tostamquc  fervens  Julius  coquit  messem. 
Cimta  loris  horridk  Scjihm  pellii 
Qna  Ti^mlavlt  Msnjas  C«l«iueii% 
FemlaqiM  triitM,  seeptra  pmisgogomai 
C«flMnt  et  Idas  donniaiit  in  Octofans: 
JEstate  pmrl  A  volmt  satis  diwaiit. 

On  this  Bader  remarked,  Nam  a  JuUo  ad  Oekibrm  mjue 
ieKohB  cmahanu.  Hermann's  opinion  was  baeked  by  OrelU  and 
WOstermann.  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Hoiaee^s  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  aridmietic,  and  computa- 
tions of  numtbly  aocounts,  set  erery  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  intended  to  shew  the  sordid  low  sort  of 
education  given  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Bome.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, however,  is  more  probable;  namely,  that  Horace^s  meaning 
'  is  this:  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  brin|^  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  cera :  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvml  vll.  217. 
He  farther  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion giren  in  these  country  schools,  Ooculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Rome^ 
(arU$,  qum  doeeai  fum$  €q«€$  aiqm  §enaior  rnnei  prognatos),  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys,  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Rome,  where  the 
boys  have  an  attendant,  pay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school;  as  was  the  case  In  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
presently  appear.    We  are  not  aware  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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imoonted  to;  at  all  erents  It  varied  a  good  deal*  and  in  the  ele- 

mentaiy  schools  was  rery  trifling.  Jut.  viL  228 1 

B«Cf  inqiiit,  cnres,  et  cmn  m  yerterit  aainil, 
Acdpe  Tictoti  popiUo  quod  postulat  anrnB. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annoallyv 
at  the  termination  of  the  school-jear;  which  probably  began  in 
March,  after  the  Quinquatria.  Jut.  z.  114.  Ovid  {Fatt,  iiL  828) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

JHec  Tos  turba  Deam,  ccnsn  fVaudata,  maglrtri 
Spemite,  discipolos  attrahit  ilia  noros. 

The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June^  as  la 
clear  from  Macrobius,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  piO?e 
that  originally  March  was  the  Hrst  month  of  the  year ;  hoe  menm 
mercedet  exsolvebcuU  ma^vstria.  He  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani-* 
festyfrom  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatnie 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Roman  schools.  Tho  vintage  and  oUre  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  claisos,  to  stay  away  from  aohooL  The  line  in  Jut.  z.  116» 
Qiahqpia  adhuo  uno  partani  colli  ane  Minarrain, 

doea  not  refer  to  the  payment  fbr  tuition*  but  to  the  entranee-lbe^ 
MnmrwO,  paid  by  each  schohu;  Yano^  M.  M,  iii.  2;  Tertnll.  d§ 
Idol  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  wai  eommemoTated,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity  $  the  exchanging  the  pnstexta  to 
the  toga  virilis,  and  eafled  ttncmkm  fori ;  Hor.  ScttX  2,16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  Is  itUl  a  mooted  question.  Many  hate 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and  commence* 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  year,  (Vales,  on  DamoK,  d«  Inti.  Qm,  Attg.  s 
Ferrar.  de  re  VMair,  H.  1.  •Dodwell,  PrwUei.  Camden,  t.  1*^); 
Judging  from  the  case  of  Aognstas.  But  this  has  been  diqitofed 
by  Norisius,  Cennd,  Pwm.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Qnuhhis,  flafanasius^ 
and  Ifanntius,  defer  it  tin  tfie  com^etlen  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  hare  declared  fbr  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Aocordfaig  to  Boettiger,  De  migmibm  Uroemii  apud  Momtanoe,  H 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
In  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ftof .  Klots  assmnea  thai  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  erery  case  en  the  fether,  who  introduced 
Us  son  Into  public  llfi%  sooner  or  later,  aoeordiqg  to  his  dis« 
eretion.   Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.    It  seems  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
oldt^t  an«l  tlie  kiter  times.     In  the  former,  the  tirocinium  probably 
toc»k  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  Liv.  xxii.  57; 
with  this  yvixr  commenced  the  duties  of  miUtary  senrice,  and  their 
appearance  in  public  generally.    Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4;  iii.  1,  3.  Not- 
witli>tanding,  many  assumed  the  toga  Tirihs  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  yew,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  AureUus;  Capitol.  4:  Tertull.  de  vel.  virg. 
11;  Oudendorp  ad  Suet.  Oct.  8.     So  that,  although  in  early  timc^ 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year;  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.    Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p.  Sext.  69;  ciii  fftperior  anntis  idem  et 
virtlem  p'ltris  et  pr<Ktfjctam  popidi  judicio  ttyinm  d<dit ;  for  it  always 
depended  on  the  jtidicium  patrisj  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  ririlis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  wiis  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  prrctexta  (Suet. 
Cal.  10).    Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception    Tac.  Ann.  xii.  41,  virilis  toga  Neroni  maturata ;  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.    Suet  Clnud.  43.    As  a  certain  year  is 
fixe<l  for  coming  of  age,  which  however  can  fisill  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  so  was  it  also  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Rome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  wjia  the  Liberaliaj  the  sixteenth 
of  March.    Grid,  Fast.  iii.  771.    Cic.  <id  Att.  vii.  1.    It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Lares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  ijisignia  pudntioBt  and  dedicated  hia  bulla 
|0  thoeo  deities.    Prop.  'vr.  1,  131 : 

Mox  nbi,  bulla  rudi  demissa  est  anrra  coHo, 
Mfttm  et  ante  deot  libwa  rampta  toga. 

Pen.  T.  dO : 

Cam  primnm  pnvido  cnstos  tnihi  purpura  cesidty 
BuUaque  succinctis  Laribos  donata  pependit. 

The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regilla  on  the  occasion,  omimg 
MMM.  Paul.  T.  rtffiUis,  p.  286.  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  with  lotus  clavuSf  Suet.  Aug,  94.  According 
to  Propertim,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  performed  in  the  fomniy  after  the  domestic  one  was 
complcte<i.  The  toga  yirilis,  now  assnmed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  bein<r  white  without  a  purple  stripe;  hence  called 
pnra,  Cic.  <kI  ^  t.  20. ;  ii*  17>  19 ;  Phil.  ii.  18;  also  libera,  be- 
MOM  he  now  began  a  freer,  less  restrained  conne  of  life.  Boet- 
tiger  dorivefl  the  exprcssfon  fkom  the  conneuon  with  the  aaera 
Ba/odmai  but  as  Orid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  its 
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taking  place  at  the  Ubertlia,  attempted  four  different  expfauuitions, 
without  giving  thii  one,  surely  it  would  be  ft  Tery  bold  step  to  £U1 
in  with  Boeltigei'B  opinion.  Ofid'i  e«pw»iloa  (JVitk  r,  777)  jMi 
xererMt  the  matter: 

flNe  qood  es  Liber,  twtii  qwMiiw  Mb—  p«  te 
flnitar,  et  ritm  liberiorii  iter. 

The  toga  ie  boI  then  called  libera  from  llbenli%  bit  beoKON  beii% 
]ibem»  it  \b  given  in  the  libenUia:  in  thii  aeme  only  eoold  Ovid 
hare  used  the  oomparatife  Uberior  Uga,  The  expimiion  to  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch :  wtfA  rav  oKovtf^  1. 1.  &n  r£r  wpoormvAnm 
^ei{30Ui£atv  r&  M^mSot  dirnXv^i^  Ifubioir.  OoaqK  Pen.  Ail.  80} 
Tefont.  JMr.  I  1,  25;  Mart.  iz.  28.  The  adolmoem,  clothed 
Inihis  dieMy  was  then  led  to  the  fonm,(d9dtui  i»/0nm},Bm.  Bp. 
4;  Snot.  Aug.  28.    Oomp.  m.  15}  Nmn  7. 

As  the  Bomane  alwnya  aet  grant  elore  i^on  •  nnmeconi  eaeort 
on  all  poblie  ooeaeioni,  r^ganfing  it  aa  a  manUbetatlon  of  popntar 
ikroor;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  ahoold  appear  in 
the  fomm  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinae;  and  persona 
of  the  lower  oiden,  who  were  not  related  to  the  particB,  were 
prened  into  the  eerfloe.  CSo.  p.  Mwr,  28.  Whether  the  yonth 
waa  introdnoed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pnBtoft  to  nnoertain ;  at 
all  erenlBi  thto  had  nothing  to  do  with  hto  enrofanent  into  the  Itot  of 
bvghen.  Neither  waa  it  at  all  noeoMaiy  that  the  tiroeinlam 
■honld  take  place  at  Borneo  do.  ad  Au.  t.  20;  is.  7;  and  18^ 
Jitpimi  toQOMn  pwrttn^  dtdL 

After  thto  visit  to  the  fomm,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Oapitol«  to  oflTer  a  ■acriiice,  App.  JS.  C,  iv.  80;  where  by  the  word 
Upois  we  must  nndentand  the  capitol»  as  to  dear  from  Suet  CbrndL 
2»  and  VaL  Has.  v.  A,  4.  OoUa  so  ip§o  dk,  ^  togam  mmpmt 
tkikm^  proktum  wl  s  99pikiUo  dtnomHi^  C*  Cbr6oiMm»  a  fito  ptmr 
^ut  daamaiuij^terait  poikUamL  Thto  passage  forther  shews  that 
with  the  tirodninm  commenced  the  entrance  into  pnblio  life^ybnan 
aUmgint,  or  in /irmm  «0nlr«.  Cic.  ad  Faim.  v.  8}  ziii.  10;  zv.  6; 
BmL  88.  But  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  Utimu  immedi- 
ately took  an  active,  share  in  publie  lifd  or  made  their  essay  as 
oraton»  &c.  DoubtlesB  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  bnt  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortoidus  was  nineteen,  befora 
he  made  hto  tet  appearsnceb  CSc  J3M.  84;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cam  admodam  adolmcent  artui  $mt  ni/tro  dSssiv.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Bome^  then  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probatioii» 
dnriqg  which  the  behaviour  of  the  adolescens  was  eareftdly  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  cohibare  draeAmm  and  exercises 
in  the  Campus  Martins  wera  prescribed  to  him;  as  a  rign  of  modest 
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demeanour,  dep.  Ccel.  6:  Nobis  quidem  olim  annus  erat  untui 
ad  cohibenfJuni  brachium  toga  coiistitutus,  ct  ut  exercitatione  liidoque 
campestri  tunkati  uteremur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toga  pura.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  8,  accusatio  Pompeii  usque  a  toga  pura.  Cic.  Phil.  Li.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  young  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
tho  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  waa 
often  escorted  thither  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  (deducerc).  Dial, 
de  Caus.  con-.  Eloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Amir.  1: 
Ego  autem,  a  patrc  it  a  eram  deductus  ad  Scwvolam  sumta  virili 
toga,  lit  quoad  possem  ct  Uceret,  a  senia  latere  nunquam  ducederem: 
and  of  the  father  of  Cselius,  p.  Coel.  4. 

Tho  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  1)c  given  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  his 
option  what  rhetorician  or  jihilosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Cic.  B}i(t.  89,  and  Ovid  Tr.  iv.  29,  ct  studium  nobis,  quod  fuit  ante^ 
manet.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Atlions.  Soe  Cicero  ad  Att.  xii.  32,  where  others, 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Messala,are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him- 
self. Brut.  91 ;  Plut.  Cic.  4  ;  so  Atticus,  Corn.  2.  Ovid  also  went 
fhiihear,  Triai.  L  2»  77.   Horace  gays  of  himself,  Epkt.  iL  40: 

RomfD  nutrfai  mihi  ooBttgH  atque  doceri, 
Iratas  Graiia  quantam  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  boon  panllo  plot  artiM  Athens ; 

ib.  81.   See  the  followiiig  works  on  Roman  education:  Emesti, 
Diaeiplina  prioaia  Rom.  In  his  Oputeuta,  Bonnell.  eb  Mut.  sub 
prtmit  Cobb.  ehq.  JSom.  condU,  w^pnmkdBBhei.  SeholU.  Wittioh,  4$ 
OrammaHtiarum  H  €hraimmaikanm  €^^R<m.  sdbolw. 
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THE  SLAVES. 


HE  third  essential  pari  of  the  Ronum  funily  arc  the  Slavct. 


J_  As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  tho  same  individual,  they  artt 
oalledybim/M.  Paul.  /ami/to,  p.  86;  Ulp.  Duj.  L.  16,  Mrvthl« 
turn  quoquA  9oUmus  appellare  /amiiiat,  Plaut.  MU,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
■]a?e  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig.  L, 
16, 40,  M  duo  qmdemi  though  Paul.  Rec,  Sent,  r,  6,  3,  saja:  Fa- 
nUUm  tnUem  nomine  etiam  duo  servi  contmmtut.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  bj  Cio.  pro  CoBe,  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
llaTCB  were  called  $enns  in  reference  to  their  servitude,  yteiillf 
and  to  their  proprietorBhip,  mandpiOf  or  usually  pueri;  as  among 
the  Greeks,  dovXw,  oUirat,  Btpanovm^  Mpatroda,  ncuits.  As  Ari- 
stotle De  Rep,  t.  9$  says,  ottda  di  nXtios  U  dovXotr  mi  ikavBipmn 
60  it  was  among  the  Romans.  But  though  both  nations  assnmed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  tlie  Rmnan  In  the  use  of  them.  Except  In  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Roman  ones,  the  Greek 
looked  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth;  and  he  tralBcks  with  their 
Industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  dlmttf  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  Ibr  hire.  A  few  only,  tIs.  the  regular  olRtnu,  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker^s  C^arieiet,  transhted  by  Bfetoslf^^ 
p.  S73.  The  Roman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  In  slave- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  Inunedlate  ministers  of  his  want^,  or 
his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  Is  one  view  of  Roman  lifb  of  which  the  modems  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisikctory  idea:  we  can  hardly  imagine  bow  the 
almost  Incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  In  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  eould  And 
occupation;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  for  more  trouble  and  oonfbsion 
than  It  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  Jn  order  to  obtafai  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible^  It  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer;  but  to  go 
at  onoe  through  the  whole  fiunHia,  according  to  Its  different  dlri- 
doni,  and  the  avocations  of  their  memben.  We  shall,  howerer, 
only  consider  the  slaves  In  reference  to  their  domestic  arrange- 
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ments,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject^  as 
tervitus  justa,  et  injmkiy  manumisitlo,  etc. 

The  Slave-family,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pi^norius  {De  servis  et  eorum  apud  veteres  ministeriis\ 
TitUB  Fopma  {De  opens  scrvorum)^  and  Oori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Columbarima  liht  rtoruin  et  servorum  Livke  Augustcp.  All  three 
treatises  are  to  bo  found  in  Poleni,  Suppl.  ad  Grwv.  thes.  autt.  Rum, 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Mnquir^f  into  tiie  ttate  0/  Slavery  among  the 
Eomans.  Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  acquiring  slaves  by  the  master,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  {Ituit,  i.  3),  servi  ant  tuiscuntur,  ant  Jtunt,  is 
here  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purcha&e 
or  birth. 

They  could  bo  bought  also,  sub  corona,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
(ciiptivi,  jure  belli  capti),  Cato  in  Oellhts  vii.  4 ;  Liv.  v.  22.  The  ex- 
pression sub  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.  Csel.  Sabinus  in  Gell.  yu.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Cato  d£  re  Mil.,  who  quotes  Plautus:  Prceco  ibi  adsit  cum 
coroiuiy  quiquc  licent,  venent.  The  explanation  of  corona  militum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mango,  venal itiusy  (venales  being  opposed  to  merees  ;  Plaut.  Trin.  ii. 
2,  61  :  Merraturamne  an  veimles  habuit,  ubi  rem  perdviitf)  who  ex- 
posed them  openly  in  the  slave-market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prcpco.  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catasta,  their  feet  being  whitened,  (Tib.  ii.  2,  69:  qiwm  sa^jw  c.oegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  ferrt  catasta  pedts.)  This  was  only  done  to  slaves 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  eloTation  of 
stone,  (hence  de  lapidc  emtus,  Cic.  in  Pis.  15;  Plaut.  Baceh.  iv.  7, 
17),  80  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudare,  contrectare. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pers.  vi.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sab.  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80. 
Mart.  vi.  66,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prjcco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bis,  tergue^  quau^que  basiavit,  the  girl  who  was  for  sale. 
Those  who  wore  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  tituJus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  OJir.  iii.  17:  Sed  eiiam  in  mancipiorum  venditioni  fraus  ven- 
ditoris  oumis  excluditur,  qui  enim  scire  debnit  de  sanitate^  de  fuga^  de 
furtis^  fira'stat  edicto  (fdirnna.  The  Avords  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Gell.  iv.  2.    Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2, 14;  Prop.  ir.  6,  61: 

quurtim  titulus  i>er  Itarbara  colla  pepMdity 
Crotati  medio  quum  saliere  foro; 

which  last  line  shews  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  shew  their  pace^ 
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as  horses  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm.  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep,  47. 
The  vendor  was  responsihlo  for  the  correctness  of  the  aoeoimt 
given,  pnrstafMt ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17.  If  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  pilmtiis.  See  Gcll.  rii.  4.  The  same  edict  alio  for- 
bad, ne.  veterator  pro  iiovitio  vt^niret.     Dig.  xxi,  1,  37,  65. 

The  mancipia  vUiora  only  camo  into  tlie  slave-market,  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  were  sold  in  the  t<if>ernrr'  by  private 
contract.  Thus  Mart  ix.  60,  says  of  Mamurra,  who  went  about  the 
tqHOf  Bcrotiiiixed  every  thing,  and  bought  nothing, 

bspexit  molle?  pueros  ocnlisqne  comedit, 

Non  hos  quos  primas  prostituere  casa;; 
Sed  qao«  arcansD  lienrant  tabuluta  cata-sta?, 

Et  quos  non  populon,  nec  mea  turba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Epist.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8000  H.  S.,  sixty-four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  60,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pneros  centmis 
millihnA  emtos  (eif^ht  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  rentenis  qjiod 
mnis  pneros  et  s(Ep>e  diicenis.     Comp.  Sen,  Epist.  21  'y  Gell.  xv.  19. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  de6cri[)tion  of  the 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p.  Flacco,  27 :  Qww  tuupunn  Chrceeu^ 
conwediam  stripsit,  in  qua  aervus  primarum  ptrtiitm  mm  Lydu9  essetf 
lb.  pro  Quint.  6.  e  Oallia  pmeros.  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture;  Varro,  Ii.  R. 
1,1:  Gain  appositissimi  ad  junienta.  NejCjocs,  jKthiopeSy  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Mart.  vii.  87  :  fruitur  Otnins  j^Jhiope.  Under  the 
emperors,  Numidians  wore  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.    Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Roman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Roman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
CharicU's.  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  ma<le  over  to  his  creditor, 
(addtcere) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  bo  sold  abroad  (trans  TiUrim).  Gcll.  xx.  1,  46: 
Trans  Tiberim  venum  thant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Konum 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  4;  Cic.  de  Or. 
i.  40.  But  the  Romans  di<l  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  p.  Cluent.  7,  where 
Aurius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  bUto  of  the 
senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  rule  wai,  that  no  HoOaiie  could  be  the 
tlave  of  an  Hellene;  the  Roman,  that  no  Bomm  cUUm  eonld  lerfo 
another.    Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4, 144. 

9 — 5 
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VemcB,  Beldom  vemaculit  (Mart.  x.  3),  were  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  contubemium  among  the  slaves,  opposed  to  slaves  got 
by  pnvdhftMt    in  some  respects  they  were  very  valuable,  as  trom 
baTing  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
homehold  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
attendants.    Hence  Horace  {Epist.  ii.  26,)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendAUoiit  vema  minUteriiSf  ad  mtdia  a^lm  heriles.    But  for  the 
aama  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became 
a  prorerb.    Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3 ;  Heind.  ad  Mor,  Sat,  ii.  6,  66 :  twriMS 
procace$.    Tacit.  Hi$t.  ii.  88.  Sen.  de  Prov.  i. :  Cogita^  filiorum  na 
modestia  dekctari,  vemaculorttm  Uctntia.    Comp.  also  Heyne  ad  TU 
UuU,  i.  5,  26,  gamdus  vema.    Hence  veniilia  dicta  are  used  for 
$eurrUia  (dicta).    Festus,  p.  372 :  Femce,  qui  in  villis  vere  nati.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Though  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently  'native,'  or  indigenous,' in 
oppoaition  to,  'stranger/   So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Roman- bred, 
iV^iiiMB  vema.   The  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the  house  of 
his  matters  If  he  changed  baodi,  be  was  no  longer  Tema  in  respect 
to  the  new  famllia.    Hie  eocieiponding  Greek  woid  ii  oladi^pc^, 
etpliuned  by  the  Grammarians  as  dovXcw  ocmyo^r. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  wbobappened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  heredUate^  or  by  any  other  meant; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emH  or  venm. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  ughana  and  famUia  nolieay  not  simply  from  their 
diffarent  placet  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
pocupation.  Fest.  166:  Urbnna  familia  et  nuHot,  non  loco  Bed 
gmten  ditHnguitur,  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  ruttaoa.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  timet  was  unacqnaliiled  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slaves,  (Son.  de  Tranq.  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  field  accompanied  by  but  few.  Appul.  Afol.  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  oxphdned  the  names  Caipor,  Lxt- 
eipor,  Mareipor,  PubUpor,  Qmni^por,  Quinct.  Itut.  i.  4,  7 :  Jn 
tervit  jam  interdicit  Ulud  gentu,  quod  ducebatttr  a  domino,  unde 
Mareiparm»  FMiportique.  Plin.  (xxziii,  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
tealing  up  the  celli,  tays»  Hoo  prqfeoen  iiuHio^pionint  kgiones  et  m 
dtmo  turba  tsktma  ao  fsrvomm  quoque  ccwta  nommdaior  adhibm^ 
du$,  AUter  apud  antiqua  timguU  Marciports  Luciporesvt  dominonim 
^tmlte  omntm  viomm  ta  frimimw  kMbaniL   Tiie  old-fMhioned 
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naimer  of  attendanoe  at  *  meal  is  drawn  in  liyely  ooloozs  by 
Jot.  iL  145»  teq. 

Fbbiios  ffW^^'H'  fli  puidt  tM&vDi  flntot 
Ponigil  ineiilliM  patr,  atqiM  a  frigon  tatu; 
Nod  Phrjz,  ant  Ljefub  aon  a  oiaagcnw  pelitiii 

Qm<<qiiam  erit  fn  magno.    Cam  posces,  posce  """-"t**!! 
Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tunsi  rectique  capilU, 
Atque  hoiiie  tantum  propter  cunvina  pozi. 

Towaids  tho  end  of  the  Bepublic,  however,  it  beenne  rerf 
dilFerenty  and  it  waa  tiien  conBidered  reprdieniible  not  to  hare  a 
alaye  for  erery  sort  of  work.    Thus  Oioero  says  in  his  deseription 
of  the  looBe  household  arrangements  of  Piso»  idm  eogwi$f  idem 
0tri&mB:  and  Hofaoe  (jSSaf.  i.  3, 12)  appean  to  consider  ten  slafes 
the  minimnm,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  8ai,  t  6^ 
107,)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tullius  the  pnetor,  because  he 
had  no  more  than  fire  slates  to  accompany  him  ftom  the  TSbnrtine 
▼ilia  to  Borne,    do.  jjnro  MU»  10 :  magno  (meUlarum  pmroruimqM 
coNiitalii.  Vedins  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves;  ad 
Au.  vi.  1.  But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  de  Ltg,  A§r,  ii«  88.    ti  sabseqiient  times  tiie 
numbers  men^oned  are  almost  incredible.  Thus  Pliny  (xxxiiL  10) 
rdates,  C  CMKiii  CUmidim  Jddonta  UtUmmdo  $w>  eduriif  (▲.v. 
744X  f^uunmg  muUa  cmU  beUo  perdidiueif  Urnim  reKngiMtv  $ervorum 
fiMiior  rnHUa  eenHm  tedeom,   Tac  Jam,  iii.  58;  xiv.  48.  Still 
greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  WOstemann,  (Pat,  de  Semur^  S28); 
bol  the  accounts  of  Petron.  87,  surpass  every  thing; y^imjZia  Mro^ 
haibmf  non  nm  Smrmiki  puto  deemam  partem  etee,fw»  hemm  eumn 
Moeft.    Trimalchio  (47)  adoi  a  house-dave;  ea  fmia  deeuria  esf  ho 
answers;  e  qudrageekna:  (68X  an  aehuuiue  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  fisw  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 
among  other  things,  vU.  Kai.  SexUUe  m  prmdio  Camana,  fuod  eei 
TVhiiaiddonU,  iiaH  euni  puen  xxXf  pueUat  li.    This  is  no  doubt  aa 
exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
reoUy  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Bepubllc^ 
OhMsus  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  could  not  redUtt  ammo 
legiottem  iuen» 

Of  eoitrse  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xvii);  but  hundreds  were  in  the  fiunilia  urbana;  and,  fbr 
thepnrpose  of  si^erintendence,  it  was  necesiary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  dlseurMs;  but  there  were  several  particnhur  classec 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  Amctions  assigned 
them.  These  clawoi  were  the  erdinarUf  (with  their  viearil)t  vut^ 
garee,  mediaeimf  fuaiee-quaimf  at  least  they  are  thus  disthigiiished 
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by  Ulpian,  Dig.  xlvii.  10,  16,  Multum  interest,  quaUs  semtg  sit ;  honm 
fruijiy  orditiariutf  dupenBotoTf  an  vero  vulgarig,  vel  metUcutinm,  an 
qualiigualiB, 

OBBINARn 

appear  to  have  been  tliose  upper  slaves  {honc^^tior,  Cic.  Purad.  v.  2,) 
who  superintended  certain  departments  of  the  household  :  they 
were  placed  above  the  others  {aftcris  pra/erti  eraiU);  and  had  their 
own  slaTes  or  yicariii  who  were  their  own  pwuliumy  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  79:  Virarius  est,  qui  seri'o  puret. 
Comp.  Martial  iL  18,  7,  where  the  poet  givos  his  patron  notice,  that 
he  el  Kill  intermit  his  opera  totjatUf  because  tlie  other  has  also  a  rejr. 
Ease  sat  est  servum ;  jam  nolo  vicaHus  esse.  These  viearii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4, 2H,  scio  mthi  vicarium  esse,  and 
Cic.  (Verr.  iii.  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vUitaa  of  Diog- 
notus,  a  servus  puhlicusy  says  vicarium  nullum  habet^  nihil  amnino 
peculii.  The  footing  wjis  similar  when  the  master  himself  gave 
the  ordinarius  a  slave  as  his  immediate  BulK)rdinat«\  who  assisted 
him  in  his  avocation,  or  sup])lied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  vicarius  to  his  master. 
Plaut.  ^fil.  iii.  2,  12,  suppiyymus,  so  subcustos.  So  Ballio,  P««t<f.  ii.  2, 
13,  calls  himself  Subballio,  the  vicarius,  as  it  were,  of  his  master  Ballio. 
The  ordinarii  were  i)ersons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  bis  income  and 
outlay ;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  villa.  Suet.  O-tll.  12.  Tliis  procurator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  occurring  in 
legal  matters:  the  latter  could  only  be  a  free  man.  Ditj.  iii.  3. 
Cic.  p.  Ccec.  20 :  De  liberit  autem  quisquis  esty  procuratoris  nomine 
appdlatur.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  freedmen, 
whom  tlie  master  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic  de  Or.  i.  68 :  Si  mandandum  aliquid  procurafori 
de  agricultura  aut  imperatuium  villico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  16.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep.  ill.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  posse  ntraque  eadem  opera,  eodem  matico 
invim'e,  sub  eodem  procuratvre  ac  pome  iisdem  actoribus.  Still,  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  familia  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30 ;  Sen.  Epist.  14.  Qumct.  DecU  346,  famUiam 
per  procuratores  contimtis.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  actor  and 
dispensator  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  iamiliA  riuticay  and  to  have  been  about  the  tame  aa 
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villicus.    Colum.  i.  7,  ib.  8.    Idemqm  actori  pracipiendum  est,  ne 
convictiun  cum  domestko  habeat.    In  Scffiv.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  both 
actor  and  villicm  are  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  two  different  func- 
tionB.    The  reason  is,  that  on  eountry  estates  there  was,  besides 
the  villicus,  who  attended  exclusively  to  the  farming,  a  special 
accountant  also.     But  the  villicus  might  bo  actor  also.    lie  then 
had  a  procurator  over  him;  but  a  villicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  existed  all  tlu-ee  simultaneously.    This  is  clear  from  PHn. 
Ep.  ill.  19,  and  Colum.  i.  0.    The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
a<'countant,  especially  in  the  familia  urbana,  Cic.  ad  An.  xi.  I :  nihil 
scire  }X)tui  de  tiostris  domesticis  rebus,  dc  <juihm  acerbissime  affiictorj 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  neijuc  mhst  italic,,  luquc  ubi  terranim  ait  scio. 
But  there  were  ako  dispensatores  of  the  familia  rustica,  Pompon. 
Dig.  L,  16,  IGG.    Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  3.    The  dis- 
pensator  may  possibly  have  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.    Suet.  (Jalb.  12.,  ordinario  disj>eiisutori  brevi- 
ariuni  rationum  offcreMi.    Vesp.  22,  admonente  dispensatore^  quemad' 
modum  summani  rcUionibus  vMet  referri^  Vetpasiano,  inquitjOtiamato. 
So  also,  (Cic.  Fragm.  in  Non.  iii.  18),  Quid  fti,  inquam,  toleSf  cum  rati* 
onem  a  diapeimitore  accipis,  si  asra  singula  probasti,  summam,  quae 
ex  his  con/ecta  tit,  non  probaref  Comp.  Mart.     42.  Jut.  i.  91 ; 
vii.  219. 

One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  airiensis,  who  originally 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Thus  in  Plaut. 
AMin.  IL  4,  the  pseudo-tmtrWf  as  atriensis,  reoeirQB  and  lends 
money,  tells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  superintends  the 
whole  household  ailBsirs,  cui  oambm  rtnm  hmta  mmmam  credicUt, 
Qenoe  hi  PiwdL  H.  2, 13,  ho  en  be  interbhanged  with  the  €tUmrkm 

or  JNtWHIt. 

H.  Tune  m  Bdlio?     Flu  Ism  vwo  ego  ejui  lam  SnUidlio. 

H.  Quid  istoo  Ttiti  Mi?     Ps.  Condus  pfwaas  mud,  proemator  peoi. 

H.  Quasi  t«  dioM  atrisnmm.     Ft.  Imo  atrieod  ego  Imparo. 

In  bter  thnee  there  were  deohtlesi  special  atrieoeea,  to  see  that 
the  atrinm  and  tma^jMs,  as  well  ae  the  whole  hoiue^  wen  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  sUTOi. 

The  odlaritts,  or  promnib  was  he  who  had  ebargb  of  the  uUa 
jMNoria  and  vmariop  and  fiimished  the  daily  supply*  and  toolL 
diaige  of  whaterer  remained.  Ptocurator  pmitTlinU  Pmud,  iL  2» 
18.   Henoe  alio,  ooimIms  jwvnMif,  Plant.  Gapl.  It.  2»  115. 

Svn%  poiptb  pNOM  qnidfis;  t«  fiwlo  oallarim. 

Upon  wUflh  the  FirMite  (It.  8, 1,)  says,  mtUd  mn  smnatam 
w9dUliU  cSbariam.    Comp.  MiL  ilL  2,  11,  24,  where  mention  it 
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made  of  a  suppromusj  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  the 
promus,  as  the  nmanueiisis  did  to  the  dispensator.  Colum.  xi.  1: 
Ut  cibtiu  et  potio  sim'  fvaude  a  reUnriis  prcebeantur.  Perhaps  ho 
also  gave  out  the  denietisum,  cibum  'innenmnij  to  the  famiHa. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  negotiatores, 
slaTCS  who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their 
master,  (not  tiiercatnra.  Emesti,  Clav.  s.  v.  negotiator).  See 
Obbar.  ad.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  45  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in 
later  tunes  cannot  be  denied ;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all 
qucestus  was  considered  incUcorxis  for  the  ordo  senatoriu^j  (see 
Becker,  Vind.  Comojd.  Rom.  74),  and  the  equites  were  themselfes 
the  negotiatores,  and  did  not  employ  their  slaves  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  very  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  siloitinrii,  who 
watched  over  the  (\u'w,i  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  dt'  Oub. 
Deijiv.  3,  says:  Servi  <juippf.  parent  adores,  pavoit  sil^ntiavios,  parent 
prorur' (tores ;  ah  omnibiis  ca'dimtur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  century ;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
several  ioflcriptioDB  appear  in  Fabretti*  2O69  n.  64 — 66»  and  OreU. 
n.  2956. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decuncr  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dam.  17:  Decurio  cuhienl  it  riorum  ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lecticariorum, 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domus  Amjust'i,  but  these  decuriones 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read,  Qw^pm  Fabium  et  Fallacem  (two  slaves)  in  dtcuria  Cotini. 

There  were  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were  hones' 
tiores.  Cicero,  (Par.  v.  2),  says,  Ut  in  ma^ia  (stultorum)  /amilia 
sunt  alii  hiKtiorr.o,  ut  sihi  videnturf  servi.,  sed  tamen  servi,  atrienses  ac 
topiarii,  etc.  lie  then  opp<^es  to  them  thoM^  jfut  turn  hanaiiitimmn 
locum  servitutis  teneiit. 

If,  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms :  then  these  slaves  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
nariit  for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36 :  PeenUa 
onmiwin  vicar&qm  ftHnentur,  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  architectij  fabri,  tectores,  statuariit 
pictores,  ccelatores,  plumariiy  iopiarii  (ab  hortorum  cultura),  viridarii, 
oguorti  (for  the  last  threes  see  Ezcuniis  on  The  Qardmu),'  next  come 
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8i/inphoniacii  htdioneSy  mtmt,  funamhuH  or  adicenobatcp,  pfiauruta;, 
saUatrict.8j  <ihuiiator€s ;  of  a  lower  grade  were  morione^,  fatiti  aiid 
fattio!,  narii  and  nancej  or  pumiliones.  Further,  those  who  took  care 
of  the  library  and  works  of  art:  a  hihliotfur^i,  iXstatnis,  a  pinatothetay 
and  the  numerous  class  oi  literati,  as  ana<jno8t<x,  librarii,  which  lias 
many  meaningSi  noturiij  d  sttidiis,  a  manu  or  ab  epis("lis,  to  whom 
perhaps  appertain  the  tabelbirii  Lastly  may  bo  nanu  d  the  nudicif 
with  their  different  grades.   These  will  be  treated  of  tot. 

MEDICI,  CHmUBOI,  UTBALIPTJS. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Rome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusively  practised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix,  1,  0)  relates  that,  according  to  the 
aecount  of  Cassias  Heniina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arrived  in  Rome  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  635. 
The  astonishnu  nt,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  avereion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  airainst  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  Wo  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  Tery  delicate  kind.   Menoschm,  t.  3 — 6 : 

LiiinM  sedcndo,  oculi  speotSlldOf  doleo^ 
Manendo  nu  iiicuin,  dum  se  ex  opere  TMSipiat. 
Odiosus  tandem  vix  ab  tpgrotia  venit. 
Ait  ae  oblipasse  cru3  fractum  if^sculapio, 
ApoUiai  autem  brachium.    Munc  cogito, 
Utmn  nw  dicun  duMra  mediciiiiif  id  lUmuii. 

One  has  only  to  read  tho  following  scenes  to  be  convinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  tho  pedantic  nU- 
'iifim  and  rharlat'ois  of  Moliere.  Athenrcus,  xv.  666:  tl  firi  larpoi 
qaaVy  ovdiv  av  Ttov  ypa^fiaTiK<Zv  fioipoTfpov.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Romans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable  :  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Romans.  Aon  mn 
antiqiii  dainnabont.  sed  artrm.  Mtu-iint'  vero  <pta':<:tuin  esse  irnrnafii 
pretio  vitiv,  r>riii<<ih'iHt.  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tho 
relation  in  wliich  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  bo 
well  applied  to  our  own  times.  lie  says,  after  remarking  that  tho 
Romans  did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advantage,  Immo 
vero  auetorUoi  aUter  guam  OroBce  earn  tractantibut,  etiom  apud  imjps* 
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riios  ejr^k'rU'sqtie  linouo'  non  est.    Ac  minus  credunt,  quae  ad  saJuUnt 
9uan\  pertinent^  si  intcllvjunt.    Itaque  in  hoc  artiuni  sola  eventtt  ut 
cuicunqiu'  mt'Ucum,  se  projesso  statim  eredtUur,    Nulla  prceterea  lex 
€8ty  qum  punuit  inscitianiy  capitale  nullum  txtmplum  vindictce.  Di*' 
euiit  periculis  noitris  et  experimenta  per  nwrtes  o^iif,  medicoque  tan- 
turn  homiuem  occidi&se  xmpunitas  aumma  est.    As  the  profuesiooal 
physicianB,  therefore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
favourable  eyes,  the  Romans  used  to  employ  trustworthy  slaves,  or 
freedmen,  as  house-physicians ;  and  careful  fathers  of  families  also 
collect^  recipes  of  the  best  moans  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.    Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  recipe- book,  commentariuntf  quo 
mederetur  filiOy  ^ervisy  fmnil'mrihus.   These  slaYOS  wore  called  medmt 
and  medico;  even  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.   Surgery,  as  well  aa 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  medici,  as  we  may  see  from  passages  in 
Plautus ;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed  in 
this  dcpai*tment,  and  hence  called  vulnerum  medici j  vtdnerarii.  In 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  chirurgi  occur ;  and 
Celsus,  (lib.  vii.),  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite:  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  good  eye,  &c.   About  this  time,  physic  generally  began 
to  be  divided  into  different  branches ;  doctors  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  (wf/Air//,  or  medici  ab  oculis),  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  parlleolar  local  disorder*  are  psrt^ 
cularly  mentioned.    Mart.  x.  56. 

The  iatraiipiip  wore  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocations ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  Plin  xxix.  1,  2.  The 
younger  Plmy  says,  (JEp.  x.  4),  Proximo  anno,  dominej  gravtssima 
fKUetudine  ad  perieulnm  vitce  vexcUus  iatralipten  auwnsu  Respect- 
ing the  taltern(v  medic€Ttm  OT  mstKoMMS  (ss  loiMlrMMB)»  MO  Heind. 
Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  weU-educated  sUtcs  were  the 

UTBBATI; 

of  eonne,  In  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears.  Plant.  C». 
II.  9f  49,  Here  it  signifies  those  tibifm,  of  whose  litersry  aoqahe- 
ments  and  knowledge  the  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  general  nutaaihtg  of  the  word  is  given  bj  Suet,  de  HI.  Oramm. 
4 :  J^ppMah  Chrmnrnatiofnim  Orasea  cotisuetudine  invaimi;  ied  miHo 
Uterati  votabmiikur.  He  then  gives  the  distinotion  between  aurmim 
and  literator^  reftarli^g  ns  to  Orbilitts:  nam  ojpmd  maforUt  tmm 
fmiUiM  tdiM^  sswaKi  prodmetnkKr,  non  tmmrt  pmi^  Uim'atmm  im 
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tUiUa,  90d  lUirviorm^  inseribi  9olk^  qwui  turn  pm;/kiiim  Uteri$, 
md  imbutum.  ProTiously)  however,  he  gives  the  explanatioii  of 
Cdmeliiifl  NepoB  (which  diffen  fh>m  the  abora).  CbriMUiif  ^iiogiii 
N€po$  m  UbeUo,  qito  dkiinguU  lUmratum  ab  §maU$ap  UtttaUm  quidm 
tndgo  apptUan  iMiieo§,qm  aUfMdUigiKtet  <t  aeuU  tciml&rgm  pomku 
mui  dimr$  anU  Boribere :  catenm  pnpvit  tic  appdUmdo§  pottmnm 
hUtrprtUB,  qui  a  Orceeia  ypamunucoi  nomkimimrf  mtdem  tkendorm 
voeUaUm.  The  ezplaoatioD  of  Orbilins  It  mm  iqpproiKriato  fiyr  the 
§ervi  lUerati 

lo  the  tot  plaoo  tliflj  wciro  wd  m 

AK40N0STJE, 

also  called  ketore$,  readen.  Men  of  polite  education  lued,  when  at 
their  mealB,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentally  ooeiq[>ied»  and 
even  ui  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
younger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle,  (Ep.  ill.  5),  Super  «mam  Ubet 
Itj0pe6«rftir,  etinolaMMry  €f  futdam  et««M^  Mmnini  fumdam  w  amhkt 
qmm  Uetmr  qwedam  perperam  prommdasset,  revoeam  <f  r«^»  co« 
t^pMte,  ete.  But  then :  In  $eces9u  solum  baUnd  ten^pua  tlndiit  exim&' 
haiut,  Qmmn  dieo  balinei,  de  interiorUma  loquor;  nam  dum  diitrimgi- 
fur  Urgiturqut,  avdiebat  aUquid,  aut  dietabat.  The  lame  person 
•ays  of  himself^  (ix.  36),  Ccmanti  mihi,  si  emn  tuoor$,  vU  paueis,  liber 
k^ur ;  and  ComeliuB  JHepoB  relates  of  Attieniy  (c.  16),  AInno  m 
comfwio  ejut  aUud  aKp6afux  andmt,  quam  anagnot$m,  Naque  unquam 
MM  <Uiqua  leetione  apud  eumcaMtimmt.  Martial  frequently  alludet 
to  thiB  habit,  and  lometuneB  With  eomplamti;  for  sereral  penons 
only  invited  him  to  thdr  tables  to  reed  to  him  thdr  bad  oomedle8» 
ULiSO.  Augustofb^R^Mi^iinable  to  sleep*  used  to  send  Ibrleotore^y  or 
eoii/a&ii^atorsf.  Suet.  Jaijf,  78;  Ole.  adJu.  i.  12. 
All  the 

LIBBAfiU 

bebng  to  this  elass.  They  were  slaves  used  for  writing,  hence  also 
cslled  sortto,  but  per&etly  distinct  fnm  the  9mbmpMi€%who  were 
Uberi,  and  Ibimed  a  separate  crdo!  and  also  from  the  UbUcpdaSf 
also  celled  Ubrarii.  Bmesti,  Clav.  Cie,  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  according  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  epistolia ;  a  Hmdiiaf 
a  b^Uoikaea;  mtarU,  It  will  be  beet  to  expkin  these  hi  the  Ex- 
cuTBuses  on  The  Librd^  and  Letter. 
Bespeoting  the  PcBdagogi,  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (firequently  in  no  honourablo  man- 
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ner)  served  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  when  the  business 
of  thoday  was  at  an  end,  and  e^cry  tiling  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  such 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  Antio- 
chus,  (w^hen  the  former  8ini[)lirity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  began  to  bo  heightened, 
not  only  l>y  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  dxpoafiara,  by  artists  iiirod  for  the  occasion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  sj/mphoniari,  the  corps  of  liousehold  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  siiows  their  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
Miloy  qui  nttJiquanit  turn  casu  pneros  S)/inphoniacos  luroris  duceb'it  et 
ancillarum  nrrnrs.  Petr.  c.  33.  47,  and  Senec.  Ep.  54,  in  comissa- 
iionibus  nostj'is  plus  cankmim  est,  qunm  in  theatris  ofiin  spff''(atorum 
fait.  Cic.  Vrrr.  iii.  44;  Div.  17;  Ulp.  Di<j.  vii.  1.  This  is  what  tho 
cdivd  aKp6tma  alludes  to»  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Come- 
UuB  Mepos. 

To  these  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludioneSy  mimi,  funamhulif 
or  Sch(£uof>'i(>f',  petatirist^i',  mftatrircs,  <ff(of Informs,  and  such  like;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  tho  house  of  Trimah  hio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  pft'iiinatcf,  we  may  quote  Pe- 
tron.  63 :  Petanri^ft  trii  tandeni  icncrinif :  baro  inmlnssimus  cum 
tcaliit  cunsddt,  purnnnqw  jussit  per  >jradus  et  in  summa  parte  odaria 
taltare  ;  circulos  deinde  ardentes  tmn.^irr  ct  dentibus  amphoram  ms^ 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  |)ractised  by  our  mountebanks. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
his  arms.    Comp.  Tor.  Ileep\  i.  ii,  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  moriones,  f'ltui  t\x\(\  fatHCPy 
was  still  more  strange.  Tlie  morioncs  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  tho  term  com]>rehends  not  only  absurdity 
but  deformity ;  and  Mart.  vi.  39  describes  one ;  acuto  capiu  et  auru 
bus  lon^isy  qvAJB  sic  movenfuvy  ut  solent  aseUorum.  But  their  absunlity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable^ 
as  affording  most  opportunity  for  laughter.    Mart.  viii.  1^  says, 

Mono  dictas  er»t:  viginti  roilibus  emi. 
Bedd«  mihi  nainmo«,  Gargiliane:  mpit. 

Oomp.  xiv.  210.  Ereo  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  theiii» 
Ep,  60.  Harpattetif  ujporU  mem  faiuam  ids  hereditarium  omit  iis 
domo  mea  remansisse:  ipse  enim  aversissimttt  ab  ittii  prodigiii;  turn  ft 
fmmdo/aiuo  detedari  voh,  non  ut  miki  longe  qucerendum :  ms  ridao. 
Pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  were  the  nani  and  name,  also 
pimUlhtm,  dwarft»  who  were  especial  fmnrites  of  the  ladies. 
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CMl.  (xix.  13)  eiplftins  M(Mvt»  ftrwi  altqm  kimiU  corpon  Mommm 

Hie  wadkx  mbit  otdo  pomfloiiiiiii, 
Qacw  nilom  1»r8Ti  tUtu  peract<w 
Nodofon  MOMl  in  globnm  Ugavil. 

It  k  inie  iliBl  Suetoiiiiis  wayn  of  AngusUii,  (Atiff,  88)»  pumUo9  aique 
duiorto§^ui  hMria  naimw  maU^  buftttnihe 
liad  a  ooiiri-dirai4  Canopas,  Uie  pet  of  hit  nieoe  Julia;  Plin.  JET.  N, 
▼ii  l$i  whore  caiet  aie  mentioiied  on  puipoBO  for  theie  little  mea. 
Suet  TO.  61.  Hie  naaidUlbred  from  the  diftorii.  Suet.  i(.  and 
Qofaioi.  JML  898;  /luf.  ii.  ff.  Tbeio  montten  used  to  leani  to 
danoe  and  |ibi>y  the  OMlaneta.  Bzonkh.  ad  Prop,  if,  %  48.  Later, 
they  wed  to  enact  i^hta.  Stat.  ib.  IHo  Okaa.  krii.  8.  Brome 
Btatoea  of  theae  ahortiona  are  atiU  eitaat.  Qori  Jfut.  Etr,  i.  76. 
They  also  oceor  in  Pompeiaa  fineaooea,  Oteanb.  ad  Suet,  Od,  88. 
We  nraat  alao  reekon  liere  the  ChwaiU,  or  Greek  honae-philoao- 
phenb  if  the  naage  of  wliieh  Boettiger  apeaka,  Sab,  iL  86»  be  haaed 
on  good  groundy  aa  in  that  eaae  they  would  nearly  lepreient  the 

Eaaentially  diffiBreDtftom  theae  were  the  daaa  called 

VULGARES, 

under  whioh  name  are  to  be  underatood  thoae  who  had  one  low 
and  delhiite  ooeupationy  either  in  or  out  of  the  houae*  To  thia 
daaa  belonged,  ilratly  the  atHarma  or  jamiUorf  who  oonatantly  kept 
watohorer  the  entrance  of  the  houae.  ]bi  ancient  timaa»  and  often 
eren  later,  their  attendanoe  waa  aeoured  by  faatening  them  with 
a  eham  to  the  entrance.  Auet.  d$  Clar,  Rkei,  8.  X.  OiacUnt$ 
mvUrn  dkUuTp  atque  etiam  otthriui  veteri  mor$  m  catena  /kim, 
OfidfAmor,L  161: 

Jaidtor,  IndigBinD,  dors  rdtgate  cUtmi 
Si^ttar.  de  JanmU  Vm.  zri.  19.  Later,  howerer,  he  dwelt  in  the 
ceUa  otHarkh  Suetoa.  VUeU.  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetoniua  belonged  ezduaiTely  to  the  Janitor;  but  bealdea  thia^ 
like  aa  the  modern  porter  carriea  hia  staff  of  states  ao  did  the  oati- 
ariua  appear  witii  hia  vkrya  or  arwnda,  though  not  aa  mere  nrngma^ 
bat  in  caae  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  ConaL  eap,  14. 
Petr.  c.  184 :  ammdmmn  ab  oelio  rapuU,  Of.  o.  98.  Brouokh.  ad 
Properi,  W,  7, 21. 

Tiie  aaaertion  of  WQstermann,  founded  on  TibulL  i  7, 76»  and 
L  6^  61,  and  Plant  Own,  i.  1,  76:  {Amu  hk  eolet  eubUare  cuftoa, 
janUrvf,)  that  ftmalea  alao  lerred  aa  door-keepen,  deaenrea  oor* 
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roction.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  feno,  who  guards  liis 
meretrices  with  a  lena.  So  in  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  TibulL  (i.  7,  76)  refen  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

.  . .  nunc  displioet  illi, 
Qua^cuncjuc  appo«ita  est  junua  dura  sera. 

So  in  i.  6y  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  tkjanitrix: 

Hiec  foribus(iue  nuwet  nocta  me  affixa. 

In  a  Roman  house,  where  numberless  clients  came  to  the 
§alutatiOf  and  viri  nmplisaimi  met  to  converse,  a  janitrix  would  have 
been  a  strange  appendage.  With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bottiger,  Sab.  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  ante- room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel* 
IftUon  of  janitrix,  as  the  etibictUarius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  eubieularii,  who  had  the  super\'ision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-cbimber.  In  Suet.  Tib,  21,  and  Dam.  16,  thoy 
are  termed  eubiculo  prcepcsUi,  They  also  announced  fisitors,  Cic. 
Firr.  lii.  4.  Smue  vetiri  jamtoretf  hunc  cubicularU  dUigtint ;  hum 
Uberi  VMirt,  hune  iervi  aneUl<Kqm  ammUi  hie  eum  venity  extra  ordinem 
vacatur ;  hie  solus  introducitur,  cceteri  scepe  /rUpalissimi  homines  ex- 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  yisitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arriraL  Cic.  ad  Au.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  sertn  ah  officio  admissionumf  in  addition 
to  the  eubieularii,  between  whom  and  the  vekarH  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  difference. 

Efon  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
•laTes  wm  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  pedisequi,  who,  as 
we  learn  firom  seyeral  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
8.  Qori,  de  Columb.  Liv.  Aug,;  Com.  Nep.  Att.  13 :  Namqiie  in  ea 
(fiunilia)  eronljMMrijtCmrtiMi^ 

«if  ns  pedisipMB  quidem  quisquam  esset,  qui  non  utrumqm  komm 
pulchre/aeen  posset.  Cic.  ad  Att.  tUL  5;  Verr,  i.  86»  circum  pedes. 
That  fMhion  required  the  attendancie  of  ahiTes,  and  exempted  the 
maaters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertiom^ 
we  see  from  Hartial  ix.  60«  22 :  asse  duos  ealiem  mmt  et  ipse  tulit. 

Besides  these,  Romana  of  rank  used  a  nomenclator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic^  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
wore  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  visits  of  everybody*  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  something  agreeable  to  them.  At  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  each  one,  there  wore 
slaves,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1 :  ad 
tirbeni  ita  vcni,  ut  itemo  ullius  ordinis  homo  notnenclatori  notns  fxierit, 
qui  mihi  obviam  twn  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memorj'  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  substituted 
some  false  name,  Senec.  Ep.  27  :  vrtulus  nomenclator^  qui  nomina 
Hon  reddity  sed  tmponit.  In  houses  where  the  salntntio  was  nume- 
rous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epi»t.  19:  hahehas  con- 
vivds,  qtios  e  turlMX  salutanthnn  nomenclator  dujcsserit.  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petron.  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21),  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
served  up,  and  nmking  known  their  several  exceUencios.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  25,  with  Heindorfs  remarks. 

The  lectiearii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  leetica,  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  important 
functionaries :  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  ovttide  of  it 
and  in  the  gesUtHkmn.  The  strongest  and  meet  imposing  in  appear, 
ance  were  cboien ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germaiis,  and  especially  Cappa- 
dodans.  Sometiiaee  six  in  nmnberi  at  otben  eight,  UeHioa  kexaphoroB, 
or  o€tapkoro§.  Tbe  cnstom  it  deterlbed  by  Lveian,  Cynic,  722; 
Seneo.  Ep,  81:  Iiir6a  mrvamm  UoUotun  per  Ukum  uHnma  aa 
per^grina  pcftamtkun.  For  oilier  passages,  see  Tfl.  Popma,  de  Op, 
Are.  in  Pot.  77m.  iii.  1866;  eonp.  Lips.  Ehct.  L 19;  Boettig.  Sab. 
it  sot.  Before  the  leete  went  owtseMiidiilDfMi^  in  eider  to  ciear  n 
road  through  a  erowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  dass  of 
poor  dients,  and  not  slaves.  Thej  did  not  always  eonilne  them^ 
selves  to  the  customary  words,  Date  loewn  domino  meo,  but  occa- 
sionally made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial,  (iii.  46),  who^  In  order  to  escape  paying  continiially  the 
opera  togata,  offers  to  his  rav  Us  fteedman*  who  might  even  serve 
aa  a  tsefjoartMf  or  mtOeambuio,  This  led  sometfanes  to  disagreeable 
ooIHsioas.  Pliny  rdatea  (Ep,  iii.  14) :  Equm  Romamu  a  emvo  tj/ue 
(Lai|^  lliaoedonis),  «<  tramriimm  dm^^  mourn  l&eUer  admimUm 
eomeriU  ee,  nee  Mrvum,  a  quo  erat  iae$m,  eed  tpmrn  Maoedonem  tarn 
gnnUet  ptdma  ptrenteU,  utpame  eotieiditeL  Thus  they  went  in  the 
dty,  but  on  a  Journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  times;  the  Romans 
also  were  fimd  of  this  speoiea  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  tet 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  curtom,  and  NumideBf  who  ran  and 
rode  In  advanee  of  the  rMs  or  ^ormoa,  are  frequently  msntkmed. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep,  87)  says:  O  quant  cuperem  iUi  (Catoni)  nune 
occurrerc  aliquem  eat  hit  TroanUia  in  via  dimtibuSt  cur8ore$  et  iVumt* 
das  et  multum  ante  se  pulveris  agentem!  Sen.  Ep.  126 :  Omnet  jam 
iic  peregrinantuTf  tU  illos  Nttmuktrum  prceewrrat  eguilafw,  tU  agmm 
eursorum  anUcedat.  Suet.  Ner.  30 ;  TU,  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  hun  from  the  city  into  the  oountiy  the  prodiio* 
tions  of  the  ooimtry ;  iVSw  fiftiatm  itol  onfs  tamniMimf  Bed  into 
/oho  eunor  ovaporkAaif  and  of  hhnaelf i  (zii.  24),  Ncn  raetor  Ljfiiioi 
ni^  mMS^  Suadnehu  neqw  wnor  onleeacKt  Such  liuury,  how. 
everi  was  unJieacd  of  In  die  timet  of  the  Bepnblie;  for  nothing  can 
he  inferred  from  the  figoratiTO  speech  of  Cicero^  Vttrr,  t«  41.  Still 
something  like  It  Is  mentioned,  Oio.  ib  Rep,  L  12 :  Pu&r  wtififMvIr 
vamre  ai  mm  LaaUvrng  this  was  a  slaTO  sent  on  befoie  to  annotmoe 
his  arriyaL 

We  must  here  make  mendon  of  the  oc^piortHwhlohhas  avarietj 
of  signlAcations,  as  eap9a  itself  Is  also  used  in  dtvers  senses.  L 
They  who  took  care  of  the  dothes  of  the  hathers,  and  plaoed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  oommentatois  on  Petron.  80^  Burm,  IL  The 
daTes  who  followed  the  children  to  sdiool,  and  canied  In  a  capsa 
the  artides  required  there.  Javen.  z.  117 :  Quern  »ejtUiur  mtUm 
angutkd  vermUa  eapeoB,  They  are  mentioned  fieqnently  in  connex- 
ion with  the  psBdagogf.  Snet  Net,  86:  QmttcU  quo§dam  eum 
p<Bdagogt$  €t  eapBoriii  wio  prattdio  fimtot.  m.  The  slaves  who 
carried  alter  their  masters  the  icrhuum  (capBS»  CSc  Vw,  m  Cm, 
16),  In  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivdent  to  the  tcnniariif 
of  whom  mention  Is  so  frequently  made  In  Inteiiptions;  dthou^^ 
onder  this  appdlation  may  also  he  understood  those  who  were 
euiiodet  Bermhrum. 

The  advemtotw  were  not  a  particular  dass  of  dares.  The  master 
on  arriving  at  his  destination,  for  Instance  at  the  house  of  anoiher, 
dismissed  the  jMdSiNgiMb  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  hfan  hade 
There  Is  a  clear  passi^  in  Plant.  MimUiL  t  4, 1,  where  Oalllda- 
matas  Tisits  Philolaehe^  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  acoompi^ 
nied  him,  Advortum  veniri  mihi  ad  PkUola^eiem  volo  tempoHs 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  oata* 
logue  of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  odvsrdfor,  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24 :  Nime  eo  advarmim  hero  «v  plmnrnk 
eervii.  Comp.  Mmctek,  ii.  3, 82 ;  Ter.  Adr.  i.  1, 2.  There  appean 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  bat,  In  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particuUtfly  at  the  ccbiu^  when  they  took  diai)ge  of  their  maslei^a 
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clothes  and  soUce,  and  stood  beliind  him.  Hence  the  eiprewioii>  a 
pedibui  puerL  The  custom  is  clear;  Martial,  xii.  88, 

Bi;*  Cdtta  goleoA  perdidisse  se  questus, 
Dum  uegligenteni  ducit  nd  pedes  vernam, 

and  other  passan^cs ;  and  Seneca,  Bene/,  in.  26,  27,  where  two 
instances  are  to  bo  found  :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  maUUcB  admo- 
MTOl  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  n  ring.' 
This  was  a  sufficient  offence  for  the  vestigator  Maro  to  found  an 
accusation  on ;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  bad  perceived  his  intent^ 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  fin^jer  of  his  master  {servun  ejus,  cut 
nectebantur  insidiee.,  ei  ebrio  annufnm  e.rtroj'lt) :  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  vir  ordtnis  senatorii^  who  had  Bpokcn  against  Augustus; 
Ut  primum  dih'.rit,  servus  qui  ocenatiH  od  pedet  tteterat,  nturat,  quas 
inter  co'iunn  cf'rius  r/i.ri.fset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
that  they  ba'l  ro^rular  laternoril ;  but  it  is  evident  that  slaves  pre- 
ceded them  with  torches  or  lanthonis  as  they  went  liome.  See  Val. 
Max.  vi  8,  1 ;  Juven.  ill.  285 ;  Petron.  79;  Suet.  Aug,  29 1  S€nfum 
frfph(c>  litem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  salu- 
tigeruli  puerx  of  Plaut,  Aul.  iii.  5,  26,  or  ntincii,  rennncH,  Plaut. 
Trin.  ii.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys;  and  the  UlbeUarii,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  T/u^  Letter. 

The  names  of  the  reniainin^j:  vulgares,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  bo 
describeil  in  the  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  pistore^^  dnlciariiy  coqui,  J'artoreSf 
pl'irrnfarii,  frieNniurii,  with  the  tricfininreha,  stntetores,  rarptores 
and  scissoresy  a  cyatho^  or  a  potione,  and  so  on;  or  fc^r  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vestiariif  vestifri,  pannhnii,  n  veste^  and  «</  vestenif 
also  I'esti.Hjiiei,  ve.'^(}j>fi''i,  <(h  ornanwnti.^,  n(.^(<»lt's  auri^  orncUriceSy  coS' 
metcE,  tonsoreSf  cini/h>)h\^,  n>l  nngueutaf  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  j)lace. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Vulgares  and  the 

mbdiabunl 

In  the  firafmenl  of  Ulpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  oomieetod 
with  the  Tulgares  by  a  ve^  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  on;  and 
the  question  if,  how  fiu:  they  were  different  firom  them.  They  oooor 
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moBt  frequently  in  the  fainilia  rustica.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  3,  ejcereUtu  eoU 
lectm  ex  ntsticis  m^diastinis ;  Colum.  ii.  13,  posse  agrum  ducentctnim 
jngerum  subigi  duobm  juyis  bourn,  totidemque  bubulcis  et  sex  mediate 
tinis ;  id.  i.  9,  separandi  sunt  vimtores  db  aratoribus,  iique  a  mediaS' 
tints.  But  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  familia  urbana.  Thus  Horace  | 
(Epist.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  vilUcuSi  who  was  formerly  a  mediaa-  i 
tinus  ia  the  city» 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebu; 
Nunc  urbem  et  ludoa  et  bahie*  TiUieni  ogitm, 

Di0.  vii.  7, 6|  and  It.  ^  1,  where  he  says,  OoBtmum  tf  fmS$  cpmi 
mediUutmifuiigitwrf  wm  confinefiir  (ediet^^)  ut  puta  a^riaunif  fittKrUt 
€t  hit  timiUt,  Whence  it  appean  that  mediastini  weve  Tulgarea, 
but  of  the  lower  daaB*  who  were  med  for  all  sorts  of  common 
work,  m  the  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  urbana  as  mferior 
house-slavos.  They  also  i^pear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par.  t.  2» 
Sid  111  tnyonM^ta  Irocfanl  if  (a,  t&rgimU,  qui  urngmd^  qm 
vt>rruntf  qui  Bpargunty  non  honealAmmum  locum  servihUit  tenent,  ete. 
The  etymology  given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  GmquivSv 
on  Hor.  JSpitt,  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  tnkHo  ttat  ad  qucevii  imperata  paraiut, 
spears  not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  while  the  second  etymology, 
tn  mediu  urbe  (atrrfi)  viventts,  is  absurd.  Priscian  confines  the  name 
to  the  balneatores  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves,  might 
possibly  hare  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  67S,  more  COfieetly 
obserres  that  they  are  cedium  quoque  mtnistri. 

The  last  class  of  slayes  that  remain  to  be  described  wee  the 


QUALES.QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted :  Utrwn  orcKnornis — on  wlgari$  vel  mecHat- 
Hnua  an  qualit^qualit.  It  was  either  any  shnre  one  pleased,  rinoe 
there  eonld  aeamly  be  a  daes  lower  than  the  nuwiwitii^  or  it  wns 
a  kind  of  penal  cUms,  guaUquaU  condUUone  viimUett  but  did  not  in- 
elnde  those  who  were  compelled  to  Uibonr  as  vinctif  eompediti,  in  the 
jMsfrmof,  lapieidimBt  ergattuk^  or  mri;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately aUterwardSf  and  the  sryosfuki  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Xppai.  ApoLSMi  itmndieimliibeH 
idem  $»vi/mmUias  Mid«m  frimU  myattvUmn,  Comp.  Lips.  El.  it  10. 

Ohief  among  the  aneiUoB  or  ssriMe  are  the  cmaineett  who  were 
employed  about  the  i^parsl  or  omanenti^or  in  the  toilette  o^  their 
mistresas  hot  ttiebpeenluur  services  wiU  be  explained  in  the Eicwans 
on  7^  FfmaU  Drmh  and  Boettiger  has  already  gone  deep  into  the 
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subject  We  mint  just  obeenre,  however,  in  contradiction  to  his 
statement*  that  neither  the  eomietcd  (i.  22),  nor  the  cini/hms  (i.  144), 
were  female  slayes.    Comp.  Heiodorf.  ad  Horat.  Sat,  i.  2,  98. 

POSmON  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  slares  was  far  more 

humane  than  among  the  Romans.    The  general  notion  Si  the 

ancients  respecting  slares  was,  that  they  were  entirely  the  property 

of  thehr  masterSy  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 

dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kill 

them.   But»  in  Greece,  though  the  slare  had  no  political  rights,  yet 

his  master  rsspected  fals  rights  as  a  man.   So  ti^t  Gai.  List.  i.  52f 

(apud  omiM*  pmsque  gmtu  a/nm/adnttUrt  ptmumut^  d4>minis  in  servos 

vitcB  ruei$que  poUMatem  esse,  et  quodcunqite  per  servum  acquirUvuTf  id 

domino  ^tcptiritur),  is  not  true  of  Atlions,  where  the  master  could 

nut  kill  his  slare.    Antiph.  de  CmU  Herod,  p.  727.    In  fact,  he  was 

prefented  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  V)y  being  compelled  in  such 

0BS6S  to  sell  the  slave.    See  Beckei^s  Charicles,  translated  by  Met- 

ealfe,  p.  277.    But  at  Rome  the  ease  was  different.  Throughout 

the  Republic^  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 

Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  He 

oould  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  Urn,  or  even  kill  him, 

with  impunity.   So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 

pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serioos  donbts  whether 

they  should  be  considered  as  human  bdngs  at  all.    The  conflict 

between  more  rational  views  and  this  tynmnieal  arbitrsriness  Is 

well  deseribed  by  JuTenal,  yi.  218,  seq. 

PofM  eruotai  Mrf0.~-M6rait  (joo  etimins  ssrvos 
Suppltciiam?  qnis  tflstis  adest?  quia  detulit?  audi, 

Nulla  tinqnum  do  morte  hominis  cunotatio  longa  est. 
O  dcmcDs!  ita  servus  homo  est?  nil  fcccrit,  e»U>: 
Hoc  volo  ;  sic  jubeo;  sit  pro  rntione  voluntas. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalchio  (himself  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Potron.  71 :  Amicif  et  servi  homines  .vDtf,  et 
asque  unum  lactem  biberunt.  And  although  the  slave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  homo,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Quinet.  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  therefore  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  18,  says,  cum  in  servum 
omnia  Hoecmtt  ett  aliquid,  quod  in  hominem  lieere  commune  jus  vetet ; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
tiniop  first  created  by  laws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised  differently  at  different 
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timei  and  in  different  iuaS^i  and  iti  aereri^  aUevistod  both 
by  oonadentioiii  iotXaa§i  on  the  part  of  ihe  niaaier»  and  by  the 
weftihiesB  of  ihe  alsfe;  bnl  it  gate  the  haid  maater  an  epportmiity 
of  being  crael  with  impunity.  Henee  the  description  of  Petnts 
OhrytologuB,  Serm.  141,  is  certainly  troe:  QuidquU  domimu  m* 
debiu,  iraeundet  lihena,  nolens,  oblUua,  cogitoM,  tcient,  netehu  eirca 
servum  fectrit,  judicium,  jusHtia,  lex  eit.  Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Roman  slare  was  far  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek ;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Roman  character  effectually  prevented  all  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  between  master  and  slave.  Plutarch  {de  Gar- 
rut.  18,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave :  oZra^  y,iv 
'P^^aiKOt  ahcinjs.  6  di  \ttik6s  tptl  t£  d€<Tw6Trj  (rKarrrwv,  f<^*  ots 
y€y6vaa-iv  al  dioXvo-ftc.  In  more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
family,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the  master's  power.  The  whole  family  ate  in  common.  Plut. 
Coriol.  24 :  fx^pairro  ttoXX^  npos  tovp  oiKiras  cTricucct^  rorr.  Cat. 
M'lj.  21.  Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest 
at  table  ;  but  there  were  suhsdria,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lectij  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.  The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place, 
Flaut.  Capt.  iii.  1,  11 :  Nil  nwrantur  jam  Laconas  imi  snbst  Uii  viros 
Pl<igipatid(is.  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  32:  Haud postulo  equirkm  me  in  lecto 
accumbere.  Scis  tu  me  esse  imi  }*itbselHi  virum.  Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Hence  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Copcilius,  Vit.  Terent.:  Ad  ccvuan- 
tem  cum  venissetj  dirtus  est  inititun  quidem  Johuhv,  quod  erat  contemp- 
tiore  vestitn,  snhseUio  jiurta  hctidum  residena  h'<jis3e :  post  paticos  vero 
versus  invitatm  vt  acciimWretj  ccenasse  una.  There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  tal)le,  Suet.  Claud.  32:  Adhibebat 
omni  crenae  et  libcros  suos  cum  pueria  pmllisque  noJjUibns^  qui  more 
veteri  ad  Julcra  lerturum  sedentes  vescermtur.  The  subsellia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Tranqtiill.  ii.  15: 
Non  accipiet  sapiens  contumeliatn,  si  in  convivio  regis  recumbere  in  fra 
metu^am,  veMiqve  cum  servis  ignominiosa  officia  sortitis  jubebitur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  tho  most  necessary  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  (menstntaX  or 
daily  (diaria  cibaria)  ;  this  allowance  was  called  demensum.  Donat. 
ad  Tcr,  Phorm.  i.  1,  9:  Servi  quaternos  modios  a^cipiehant  fi^imenii 
in  mensem,  et  id  demeyisum  dicebatur.  Sen.  Ep.  80,  nevertheless  says, 
servus  estj  quinque  modi(ts  accipit.  But  he  speaks  of  players ;  and 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  dow  n  by  Cato,  who  only 
treata  of  the  familia  nistica.  The  slares  of  the  familia  urbaoa  lived 
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better.  Cato,  R.  R.  66,  fixes  the  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  tho  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  to  five  modii  of  wheat  per  month  : 
wine  ad  libitum  just  after  tlie  vintage,  in  tho  fourth  month,  1  Jiniilii'i 
per  diem,  =2^  con<j{i ;  in  the  fiftli  to  tho  eiulitli  month,  1  se.vt.  =5 
Cong. ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem.  =  1  amphora,  nearly.  At 
the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,  1  onuj.  to  each.  Oil,  1  8e.rt, ;  salt, 
1  mod.  per  month ;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We 
collect  from  Plaut.  Stick,  i.  2, 2,  that  this  allowance  was  given  out 
monthly : 

Vos  mcminiatis  quot  calendis  petcrc  demensiim  cibuni; 

Qui  minus  meministis,  quod  opus  sit  facto  facere  in  Rdihus? 

The  joke  of  tho  sycophant,  who  pretended  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
puiy  allodes  to  this.   Plant.  JVin.  iv.  2,  202: 
CbABM.   Eho,  an  etinm  vidi^ti  Jovcm  ? 

8tc.         AJii  dii  Use  ad  villam  aiebant  servis  depromtum  cibnm. 

An  inBtancc  occurs  in  the  Mostell.  (i.  1,  50),  of  not  only  the  do- 
mensum  for  tho  familia  ruBtlca,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Errnm  rhit  urine  est  is.  hubtts  quod 
firamf  Date  ceti  si  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  repUcs,  Ervom  tUn 
€Mqui$  eras  faxo  ad  vUlam /mui.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
nnusualy  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria,  Mart.  zi.  106 :  Pueri 
diaria /Nweunl.    Uor.  Epitt,  i.  14»  40;  Sat.  i.  0^  07i 

...Bogibat 
Dflni^w  enr  nnqnuB  Ibginet,  eni  attis  una 
Fanit  Hbra  foret,  gndU  tie  tamqne  {msOIo. 

whenee  we  see  that  had  diet  often  caused  slaTCS  to  abscond.  The 
sUto  likewise  receiTed  elothqib<tt*MM  umI  so^um,  hnt  he  had  to  gire 
op  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  reodTod  $eu^pone<9. 

If  the  slave  eonld  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow. 
ance»  lie  might  thus  aoqoire  a  little  property*  to  whidi»  it  seems»  Ills 
master  eonld  lay  no  claim.  Indeed  the  prindple,  fuodeunque  per 
eerwun  aeqmniur  id  dtmUno  ae^umfiir,  was  not  strictly  adhered  to» 
and  the  slave  eonld  thus  earn  a  peetdhmf  by  means  of  which  he 
often  purchased  his  fireedom.   This  is  clear  tnm  Terent.  Phorm,  i. 

Qood  fll«  vadatim  viz  de  danenso  sno 
Snnm  deftmadanfl  geniam  companit  miter, 
Id  ilia  universum  nbripitt,  hand  •»btUfiWUUl» 
Quanto  labors  p&rtum. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage^  Seneo.  Ep.  80:  Peeulium  hmmh, 
quod  eomparavmnmi  ^mtnJhHidaia,  pro  capUe  mmerant.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  aoqidre  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautusy  the 
master  lays  no  daim  to  what  tiie  slaves  may  have  found,  or  pre* 
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tended  to  hare  foimd,  as  in  the  Budm$  and  the  AnkdariOf  and  with 
which  the  Blare  wibImb  to  purchase  his  freedom.  There  were  often 
very  rich  slaTes.  See  Senec.  d$  Bmntf.  iii.  28»  and  Petron.  In  the 
house  of  Trimalebio.  Plin.  zzx.  10. 

The  names  of  shiTes  were  partly  honrowed  fiom  their  natlTe 
country,  as  Phryx,  Oeta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox ;  or,  with  emel  uonj* 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  AcliilleB,  Priamnp,  Midas^ 
Orcesu8»  Castor,  PoUuz,  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  Ptolemy,  Pharnanea, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoe,  &c.  They  seldom  hore  the  names  of  plants^ 
flowers,  h^rbs,  and  stones,  as  Amlantns,  Sardonyx,  &c  Orell.  Inter, 
8782.  There  was  no  diflbrence  between  the  dress  of  the  slare  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  d9  Cten.  i.  24:  DuUa  sit  uXir 
^liMndoit^  mmO^  mm$en^  distncll 
offavuiii  ^tionftim  jMrteuZtnn  tmrntMrfl^  si  mirxi  niMfrt  mniMrars  not 
Mqnnaiil.  Lampr.  Stn*  Mn,  27.  Tadt  (iinn.  dii.  25),  says,  i)«ffs 
wmQii  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaTee 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  iHol.  dis  Cam,  carr.  Eloq.  7,  tunicatus  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  wdgu$.  So  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7,  65,  tunicate  popello. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way  at 
work  (eoMmm),  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  inralidated  by  the 
SchoL  ad  Juv,  L  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concernmg 
the  Urery  of  the  litter-bearerBi  see  Excursus  L  Sc.  4. 

Bfamage  was  oertainly  practised  among  skves,  but  it  was  only 
a  natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  applied  to  it  was  eomubM^iai,  not  matriuuh 
fifum,  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contvXmmaUtf  OielL  2807. 
The  8hh?e's  wife  was  also  called  comerva,  Orell.  2768.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slares  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  Col.  i. 
8 :  QuaUeim^  villico  eontubemalis  mulier  amgnanda  ett.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Tanr.  JR.  /2.  i.  17 :  Danda  opera  ut  (servi)  habeant  conjunctoi  con- 
MTvaiy  e  quibus  habeant  JUio8 :  eo  enim  fiunt  firmiores  et  conjunctiores 
/undo  J  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
vemcB.  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slave,  Plut.  Cat.  Mag.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubernales  together,  Orell. 
hmr,  2834;  Petron.  56  ;  Plaut.  Cos.  prol.  66—74. 

The  puaitihments  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  numerous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  tht  ir  numbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  mm  skmqgen  to  ihe  imiter.  BoUi  Qieeki  and  Romaas 
agreed  in  inflietiDg  corporal  panjihrnftnt  on  BlaTei,  in  ocmtradistino- 
tion  to  the  tnatment  of  fioemen.  Hanoe  in  a  fitemtkh  thoj  ^<we 
always  put  to  the  torture.  The  great  hardihlp  lay  in  the  matter 
being  allowed  to  pmiidi  hii  ilafet»  Jnai  at  hit  own  ei^ptioe*  We 
dradder  to  read  the  aooonnts  of  the  treatment  they  reoeifed,  often 
£or  Tery  trivial  miidemeanoon;  hot  mmt  not  oteriook  the  fhet^ 
that  they  had  beeome  systematicaUy  demoraliaed  and  vitiated  te 
a  eomne  of  eereral  oentiniei»  and  that  they  eompoied  a  dam  fhr 
inperior  in  number  to  the  freemen,  of  emniTe  canning  and  anda- 
eity,  and  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  mott  extreme  lemity. 
Tadt.  Am,  lir.  41.  Hie  milder  pmiishmentB  were,  degrading  out 
of  the  fiunilia  urbaoa  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergattuhmh 
wbme  they  often  had  to  work  cal0fMti  eompedUL  Plant.  Ifoil.  L 
1,17: 

Aogibii  mri  PBimram,  gwat  tentlla* 

Gcta  says,  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  1, 17,  with  comic  resignation: 
O  nuedria,  iacredibila  quantam  heroin  anteeo  wpimiHa. 
M«ditet»  mOii  rant  omnia  mm  ineommoda,  liemi  d  mdlnit: 
Ifoicodnn  Mt  in  pistilno^  vafNdiBdnnif  lMb6iiduni  oonpcdMi 
Opna  rul  fiudnndnm,  hornm  nihil  qnidqnam  aooSdet  anfano  aomm. 

Theie  were  the  vkicU  compede/ottom,  fo  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
(hid.  ISrkt.  ir.  1, 5;  Tib.  ii.  0, 26.  They  compoeed  a  lepaiate  de- 
partment of  the  fimiOy,Tii.  the  etgaatolnm.  CkiLt  8,16:  ^lyoKii* 
km  mmneipia  vmoia  camptdSbu$*  Jnr.  ?iii.  lao.  Thote  who  might 
be  diipoced  to  rmi  away  were  thns  ieemnid;  whence  the  room  waa 
under  ground,  Oolnm.  L  (1, 3.  Tlieie  were  forbidden  mider  the 
cmperon,  Spart  Badr.  18,  hot  were  never  quite  luppremed.  The 
roaeon  why  theie  compediti,  according  to  Gators  ndei,  were  better 
fed,  waa  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themiehrei  anything  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  othen 
wheat.  The  eompm  waa  dther  a  blodt  of  wood  flatened  to  the  leg 
by  a  diain,  or,  more  eommonly,  regular  leg- irons.  Henoe  the  pro- 
verb:  Compedes,  guat  tpu  fecit,  ipim  ut  geatet/aber.  An  Iron  collar, 
coOm  (like  the  Greek  iAm6s),  and  manadee,  mmkcB,  were  often 
med,  LudL  in  iVbn.  i.  162 :  Otm  moatcii^  catulot  coUariqm  tu  fugi^ 
tmm  diporUm,  Pbmt.  Capt.  ii.  2, 107.  Hence  in  IVin,  It.  %  1^ 
inociiihnpUkBjmicMartpkkB,  The  Mrfa^uf  mentioned  by  Lnd- 
Une  waa  alio  a  fetter,  derifed  probably  from  cotsna,  and  containing 
a  play  on  the  word  ecmtf.  Plant  CWrv.  t.  6, 18: 

Ddioitnm  ta  hodie  ft«taa,  eom  ealeUo  at  aoealMi: 
PafNO  ago  dloow 

And  efen  oaiiti.came  to  be  mod  in  the  same  lenee: 
Tu  qnidam  liocHe  enneni  ct  tanam  ftna. 

•  10—3 
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PftuL  p.  46 :  CcUuluip  g$mu  ^gmddam  imMni^  igm  irUerdum  ami$  np^ 
pdlaiur.  BeatiDg  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  fustetj  or  virr^oB 
(ubmcB)f  hence  /acere  o^tgruam  ulmemn.  Plant  Ann,  ii.  2^  96»  tdmi- 
triba.  Pen,  ii.  4,  7,  vlmorMm  Acherxins  (i.  c.  in  cujus  tergo  morinn> 
tur  nhne»^s  JsMfk.  %  9 ;  or  with  lora :  hence  in  PUntm  regaUae 
hraru:t^idiikhamcB,BM.Ep^  Hence  Libann«,FlMit 

A»in,  L 1, 21,  eaUfl  ibopUinnum  the  treadmill,  where  the  slares  under 
pnnlihment  bad  generally  to  petform  some  haid  labour:  yimftii* 
diM$,  firrkrepmoB  nrndoh  mvof  Aomlnet  morfui  imcarsant  horn. 
Hence  aroee  the  nicknamee  tw6ero,  or  iwftergwm  caput.  Pm  it 
^  fMrderea itafiia;  CbfU.  T.  1»  81 ;  PMucf.  ir.  1,7;  and  the  com- 
mon one  nuuHigku  This  punishment  was  of  such  efuiy-day  occor- 
zence^  that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  eren  joked  at  it.  Thus  Ohry- 
salus  sayB,Bacdb«f.  ii.  8, 181, ft  tUo  mmlwfgm  ruri,  ai  mflU*  mt  t$rgum 
domi.    So  Libanus,  Asm.  ii.  2, 58 : 

Iliibgo  opinw  IhrnilliirBia  tngUB,  ae  qpmMH  florii. 
This  vkfm  and  firmUudo  oniml  Is  Toiy  hnmoroosly  dflscEibed, 
Atin.  ill.  %  8;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated: 

SotpnlmiiB  eoofidintla,  Tirtate  idiiionDn(9)  tct^ 
Adronom  MmnVm,  hmtiiiii  cmcesqoe  oompedetqne^ 
NerroB,  cateoaa,  carc«ret,  nomeUaa,  pedicM,  boia% 
IndootoreiqiM  aoerrimos,  j^narosque  nostri  togi. 

Plautua  makes  ob  acquainted  with  slaTc-Iife  on  every  side. 

Another  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  th^  reoeired  blowi^ 
Phmt.  Asin,  it  2, 31.  Hence  frequently  pmtdere  and  /erire  pmden- 
tmn,  Trin,  ii.  1, 19;  IfoK.  T.  ^  45;  Ter.  PAonn.  L  ^  42. 

The  more  seyore  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 
the  fugiiivi  and  /Wrvs.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead*  to 
mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  wore  thus  branded  were  termed 
Uitrcui.  Plaut.  Cot.  ii  6^  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  And,  Ii. 
4,  46 ;  trmm  lUerarum  Aomo  (either  yhr,  or  one  btanded  seyerai 
times)  or  iUgmosi,  Petr.  109 ;  stigmata  is  the  proper  eiprossion  for 
these  notm.  Also  nofflrf^  inscripti.  Mart,  yiii,  7((,  2 ;  Senec.  d$  Ira, 
lit.  3 ;  PUn.  xriii.  3,  4.  Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  more 
letters,  Is  doubtftil;  nothing  can  be  decided  from  Petronius,  108. 
The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
distinction  between  and  /htgitimu,  although  it  is  true  that  CSc. 
p,  Eo$e*  Amu  2(^  says  of  the  mark  fmt  tiie  eahmmiatorti:  lUeram 
Ulam,  eui  eos  iisgMS  »  tiitmtot  sHiib  «if  sCmmii  oemsi  caUndeu  oderitii, 
ita  vehsmenter  ad  caput  t^fSfftmi,  etc.  The  tUgmata  remained  yisible 
for  life,  and  many  who  ailorwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plasteni,  49iMMi^  Hart  IL  29.   Martial  mentions  a 
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doctor,  EroB,  who  knew  bow  to  Q&aoe  the  traces  of  former  brand- 
ing, z.  56,  6. 

A  Ycry  frequent  punishment  was  carrying  the  Jttrca,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter, 
Andr.  iii.  6,  12:  Ljnominice  magis  quam  supplici  causa.  Plut.  Cor. 
24.  Tlie  /urea  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  wore 
boimd  fast  to  their  thighs,  Plautus,  (Caa.  u.  6,  37):  Tu  qnldem 
hodie  cajieni  et  /arcam  /eras.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
a  far  severer  punishment,  Plant,  ^fost.  L  1,  63 ;  Liv.  ii.  3G :  mb 
/urea  coisuvi.  The  furca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  were  about 
to  bo  ci-ucifted.  Fatibalum  often  means  the  same  as  /urea;  though 
literally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross,  Sen.  Ep.  101: 
patUndo  pmdere  d4:stnctum.  Plant,  ^fil.  ii.  4,  7:  Credo  tibi  esse 
eundum  actutum  extra  portam  dispessis  manibus  patibidum  cum  habe^ 
bis.  MosteU.  i,  1,  52  :  Ita  U /orabunt  patibulatnm  per  vias  sdniulis. 
Carnifie4;s  went  behind,  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
esLtra  portum  in  Plaut.  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  supplicia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metia,  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6,  2,  and  Pseud,  i.  3,  97  ;  but  the 
porta  Esquilina,  outside  of  which,  on  the  Campus  EsquUinus,  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-ground.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  extra  portam  Esquilinam.  Suet.  Claud.  25 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.  Plaut.  MU,  ii.  4, 19 : 

Noli  luinitari;  ado  cruoem  fnturam  mihi  sepulcnim 
Ibi  mei  m^jorea  sunt  litai  pator,  avoa,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  abo  recorded  that  slayeB  were  thrown  into  the  woaria,  to  be 
deronred  by  wild  beasts;  and  tbeir  conflicts  with  these  animals  aie 
well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occun  in  Cic.  p.  Clu, :  Straiaiiim  tn 
crueem  asfmn  esse  exsecta  scitote  lingua.  When  the  master  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  slares,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  bo  put 
to  death,  Tacit.  Ann.  xlr.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ctdFam.  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  MarccUus.  Comp.  Lips,  de  Cmce.  Extra-cruel 
pimishment8,^-*tt8  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft,  (see 
FUmi.  Epid.  i.  1, 11 ;  Bekker's  Anfiq,  PiauL  11),  or  throwing  the 
cnlprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  Murcmm,  (Sen.  de  Ira,  iiL  40) — were 
exceptions.  Hor.  EpisL  i.  16,  47,  non  pasces  in  cruce  corvoB*  Jut. 
▼L  216.  OfigiDally,  sUves  only  suffered  this  punishment,  hence  crux 
and  servile  rupplimm  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardship 
slayes  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivial  errors,  or 
from  mere  caprice^  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined  maltreat- 
ment. The  ladiet  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this  aooom- 
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plishmcat;  indeed  their  maids  whodn  ssed  them  seldom  escaped 
from  the  toilet  witlrout  being  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn  or  pricked 
with  needles.    S«e  Orid.  Am.  i.  14,  \Z  i  Art.  in.  236  i  Mart.  ii.  66; 

Disponit  crinem  laeeradt  ipsa  capQBt 

Nuda  httmero  Pseca^  infelix,  nudhqne  mamiHif» 
Altior  hie  quare  cincinims?    Taurea  punit 
Continuo  liexi  crimen  facinuaqoe  capiUL 

Boettlg.  M>,  L  310^  823. 

But  when  traaled  ia  this  nunmer,  die  master  had  ererytUng  to 
fear  from  the  Tengeonce  of  the  shnrea  %  and  the  truth  of  Ovid's 
saj&ig  {Md.  xri.  489)i  «orf  M  petrima  r0niin»  nb  fMm  iimor  eiit 
wBi  frequently  eiemplilled.  Sen.  Ep.  47 ;  Cio.  p,  MSI,  22 :  Ihttrvu 
nuiUaq^MBtlihindoiit^^  Yal.  Has.  vi.  8, 1.  Pliny 

rdates  an  histanee  of  soeh  roTenge,  Ep.  iii.  14 :  Rm^^ar^^ctmLallfi^m 
MaiotSo^  wrpriMitorwih<^  mtow  pamu  ettf  mptrhm  aittoqiU  4ond» 
tmt  et  tatvuB,  et  qui  mtvme  pairem  mium  parum,  immo  mmimm 
nmimktet.  LmMAatmr  in  VUta  ^ormftmo,  repente  mm  §mvicircmu 
mhuUg  aHnu/aueei  hwadSit  aUui  C8  verherat,  aUm  peetu§  H  venirmn, 
a$que  €thm  (JMum  dicia)  tfermda  contitnddt  tt  quiiim  ixanmum  jw* 
iarmU,  abfSsiuni  m  fitotm  ^NnwiMnltom,  m  eaepervrmtwr^  on  «M«r«C 
Hie  wieteh  Kved  long  enoiq^h  to  hare  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
¥MiMm  ttfticmit.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  troflit  attachment  and  noble  self-saGiifioe  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  dvil  wars*  for  instance;  and  Yalerius  Maiimos 
has,  in  a  particnlBr  chapter  (▼!.  8%  rescued  noions  hiddents  of  this 
description  from  ohUrion.  Haerob.  BtA*  i.  II. 

We  may  conclnde  tfiese  remarks  on  the  Slates,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose^after  the  last  days  of  the  Republic^ 
through  the  lasdrioos  Ioto  of  beantiM  slaTCS,  who  became  da- 
graded  into  an  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  ob- 
tained a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  iniiiiBnce  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoerer  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-li^  vrill,  in  the  pages  of 
M^otial  and  Juvenal,  and  ehiewheffe^  find  sulloient  proof  of  the  de- 
pravity of  theaga 

IVom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bomaa  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralisation.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  frmn  the  earliest  times.  The  skve  at  once  became  a  dtiaen, 
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profidfid  the  manmnifliioiitook  plaoe  aooonUi^to  tbe  fiinmi  of  Uw. 
He  afterwards  stood  almost  In  the  relatioii  of  client  to  his  fonner 
master,  and  amaUy  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  costom,  generally^  to 
adopt  the  name  of  the  Roman  by  whose  means  any  one  had  obtuned 
tbe  rights  of  dtiienship.  The  flreedman  often  remained  in  his 
master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (patnmtui)  to  him ;  his 
position  now  became  Tory  different,  though,  anciently,  freedmen 
were  treated  strictly,  Oie.  cui  Qutn/.  /r.  i.  1, 4 :  Libertia,  quibut  UH 
non  multum  $&eu$  oe  aervii  imperabant. 


EXCURSUS  IV.    SCENE  L 


THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

THE  eiUu  e  organisation  of  a  Roman  family  was  perfect ;  and efon 
the  more  distant  membci-s  of  it  were  united  with  the  pttter* 

familias,  or  head,  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  In  noble 
families,  the  dei^rces  of  affinity  were  marked  by  the  xma^inety  which 
fonned  a  widely-nimified  g<Mioalo[,ncal  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  lu  re  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence 
entei'tained  for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  sliown  in  many  ways ;  there 
was  the  vearlv  festival  of  the  Charistviy  Val.  Max.  ii,  1,8:  Convi- 
vium  soU'fuw,  cni  jjr(€ter  cognatos  et  aJjUms  nemo  int*  rponebatxir.  Ovid. 
FaM.  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  n><iu<iti 
and  aj^iu's,  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades; 
and  lastly,  the  jiw  oscuUj  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati ;  the  kiss  being  considered  symbol- 
ical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu,  Rom.  vi. :  avft^okov  Koi  KoivamjfjLa 
avyyfvfias.    Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert 
that  the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  tlu  niselves  by  this 
means,  whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Piut.  ib,  /  Cato  iu 
I'lin.  II.  N.  liv.  13;  Gell.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  eaine  otlier  friends,  whose  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hospites,  or  friends  al>road,  of  whom  the  Roman  of  distinction 
could  l)oast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  hostpttutm  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (sec  CJiaricks),  whereby  friends  were  not 
merely  bound  to  exorcise  the  rites  of  hogpitality,  but  also  to  afford 
help  an<l  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances,  political  as 
well  as  private.  According  to  tli«'  usual  opinion  (Gell.  v.  13),  the 
first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  tliosc  towards  parents  or  wards. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  secundum  eos  proxininm  locum  clicvtis  haben'^ — 
turn  hi  tcrtio  loco  esse  cognntos  iiffinesqne.  3fasurius  <iutem  Sabinus 
antiquiorem  locum  hospiti  tribuit  qu.ani  clknti.  Verba  ex  eo  libro  Jure 
Bnnt :  in  officus  apud  mnjores  ita  observatum  est,  primum  tutelce, 
drinde  hospiti,  dHnd*-  rHentiy  turn  cognalo,  postea  ajffini.  Whence  the 
relations  stood  after  the  hoapUm,    So  Cic  Div,  20;  Lit.  iii.  16; 
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It.  18;  FHii.  Ep.  iii.  4.  Bo  I^.  L  45$  Ge.  p,  Fbue.  90|  Suet 
Com.  78;  Tib,  (18;  and  tbe  deioeiidaiitB  ahrays  moti  religiously  ob- 
aemd  the  hoflpitiom  enterod  into  by  their  forefaihen.  Hence  the 
■o  fteqnent  mention  of  paUmm  anUeut  €t  hospes,  e.  g.  Oio.  Dk*  80; 
LiT.zm.88;F1ttt.Grt.JI«ii.18.  At  the  oondniion  of  mieh  iilllaneei, 
it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  Uaerce  (<rv^;doXa),  whieb 
were  preserrod  by  their  posterity  as  a  mai^  of  identity.  FhrntPoni. 
T.  1,  22;  and  T.  2, 87  where  Hanno  says: 

O  mi  hMpes,  salve  anltiiiB,  nam  ndU  taw  pstar, 

Mer  tans  mgo,  hmpm  Antkbmis  Aiit^ 

Hjm  nibi  hoepitaUi  tewara  com  flio  hit, 

and  Agorsstodes  replies : 

Bigo  Ue  i^iad  ms  hoqiHinni  tibi  pralMliitiir. 

ef.  Pmid,  i,  1,  68.  The  bond  could  not  bo  severed  unless  by  pre- 
Tious  notico  gircn  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Fsrr.  ii.  86i  hospitium 
fmunetat,  Tomasius,  de  Tet9era  ho»pitaU  in  Fabricius'  BUbUographia 
Antiq.j  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Roman  domu8  were  the  Clients.  The 
elientefa  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  eignificanco,  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elsewhere.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  with  here,  Ib  its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  salutatio  )natutina, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  12  :  Officia  autelucaua.  Early  in  the  morning  tlie  client 
repaired  to  the  vr^ifihdfim  of  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibulum  is 
by  some  derived  tVnm  tliis  eircuinstance ;  see  Excui*s.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  milking  his  Ave.  Senec.  dc  Jkn.  vi.  34.  Directly  the 
door  was  opened,  he  entered  the  atrium,  where  ho  awaited  the 
appearance  of  his  patron.  Mait.  iv.  8  : 

Priinu  sulutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora. 

ix.  100:  et  mane  toi/atum  Observare  jube8  atria,  Uor.  EpitL  i.  5,  31 : 
Atria  sermntem.  Juv.  vii.  91. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  the  clients  merely,  but  also  by  others 
who  were  far  above  that  rank.  Cic.  afl  Fam.  ix.  20  :  ^f'^n€  salutamus 
domi  bonos  viros  mxdtoSy  qui  qvidem  pi^rojfficiose  ci  i>ermn'niier  ob- 
servant. Att.  i.  18;  Sen.  Ep.  29;  vi.  34:  In  pectnrc  amicus,  non  in 
atrio  qufpritur.  There  were  various  classes  of  visitors,  Senec.  de 
Ben.  y'l.  33  :  prinus  ei  sectinda^  admissiones.  Cf.  StucV,  Antiq.  Conviv. 
ii.  31.  The  client  further  discharged  the  o/vra  torjata  to  his  patron, 
by  accompanying  him  out  of  doors  as  antfimbido,  see  above;  for 
which  he  was  treated  to  refreshments  afterwards.  Sen,  Ep,  22  :  nu- 
dum latut,  ineomitata  lertiraj  atrium  vacuurn,  ami  de  Brev.  7.  This 
senrice>  howerer,  originally  performed  from  motives  of  respect. 
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afterwards  degoncratod  into  an  opera  mercenaria.  Not  only  the 
man  of  quality,  or  who  was  beloYod  and  respected,  but  also  the 
undenerving,  if  a  wealthy  one,  wished  to  see  himself  eTer}'where 
surrounded  by  an  obsequious  host  of  courtiers  (clUrUum  turbo.  Sen. 
£p.  68).  Hence  numbers  of  persons  were  to  bo  found  in  Aome  who 
used,  for  a  pecuniary  oonaideration,  to  form  the  court,  as  it  wera^ 
not  of  one,  but  of  serefal  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  lirelihood,  Jut.  i.  10 :  f»ibus  hinc  togOf 
eatcetUf  hinc  est  et  pants  /ummque  domi.  Many  came  to  Rome  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment:  as  the  esuritor 
TucciuSy  ridiculed  by  Martial  iii  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  sportula  yielded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Mulyius,  a  little  distance  trom  Rome.  In  the 
same  manner^  the  poet  enquires  of  Gargilianus,  after  the  sporluim 
were  done  away  with:  quid  Momm  famf  Unde  tibi  togtUa  mt  0$ 
faacas  pentk^  cMce  f  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  damini  or  regm,  huirying  on  from  one  to 
another,  S^eo.  Brev.  14  .*  cumperdiverfcu  domos  meritwriam  so/tt- 
iatwMm  droumCtiMiil.  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
niggardly  sportula,  to  endure  daily  disewnut  vario§  vagumgm  man$f 
et  fast  as  et  aw  potsntiorum  (Mart.  tU.  39%  aod  to  play  the  part  of 
the  wUtambuio  tumkU  r^gU,  Mart.  is.  101 : 

Denarib  tribos  inritsi,  et  mane  iogatom 

Obsenrore  jubes  atria,  Baaae,  toa ; 
Deinde  haerere  tuo  later!,  prctc^dere  selUm, 
Ad  Tidnss  tecum  plus  mimie  ire  deoem. 

eoipp.  z.  74 ;  iiL  46.  Many,  who  received  the  $a!mkaio  of  their 
clients,  perfbrmed,  in  tun,  the  part  of  takOalor  to  othen,  and 
took  sway  the  sportula,  Jut.  i  99;  Mart  x.  10: 

Cam  to  laarigeris  anniim  qnl  &edbiu  intrsf. 
Mane  ■slatator  Undaa  mflle  terst. 

Mart.  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportula  or  recompense  was  gifen,  is  not  quite 
clear.  Kretsschmar,  de  SporHdk,  Dresd.  1758.  Anelcntly,  the  client 
waa  iuTited  to  dinner  by  his  patron.  Afterwards»  when  the  costom 
degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconTenient,  hot  impoisible;  hence 
a  coma  reeta,  or  distribution  of  Yictuals,  was  substituted :  not,  how. 
erer,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes;  for  in  the  only  passage 
that  can  he  dted  in  fitvour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i.  p.  486) 
the  leading  is  douhtfiiL  FrohMy  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  qportnla.  But  this  also  proving  ineouTO* 
nient^  the  coena  was  changed  into  money,  (f^  M,  dtimmt  JipyCptoift 
Hesych.  t6.) ;  and  lo  it  always  continued.  With  the  he^  of  the 
accounts  giren    Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter. 
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ationa  may  be  aaoerteined  pretty  accurately.  Under  the  earlier 
emperors,  the  dienli  were  entertained  with  a  regular  coena,  or 
a  oold  repast,  improyised  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Bfart.  (cited  below)  viiL  00.  In  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
puMiom  eama  also.  Saeton.  iVar.  16 :  puhUcce  caman  ad  spurtnlas 
r^iatHm*  Donytian  reintroduced  the  old  custom,  Suet.  Dorti,  7: 
wpcrtidM  pMiea»  mutuUt,  revoecUa  ccenarum  rectarum  constietudine. 
He  gare  sportulee,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled  the 
ceena  recta,  Mart.  yiii.  50 : 

Qiaadia  pollidtus  quanto  nuyora  dedittil 
FkonlMi  «t  nous  ■portok  neta  data  ««t. 
The  patrons  peihaps  prefenned  fieeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentr>^ 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  nuuiy  places  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
reoeiTe  money;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.    Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Csotnm  miaeUi  jam  Talete  quadnntas 

A  Htoiwhulomli  ooag^aviniD  latii^ 

B«gls  saptHil  spoftobB  reesiMitiuit. 

Nihil  itropharain  est:  Jam  — Wiwi  dandam  tst. 

t.  s.  smoe  the  money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  flzed  sahuy 
{$aiarkmi)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  hi  order  to  enable  his 
dients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  requh^  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  giro  his  cUenli  oommon  Ibod,  while  he  ate  delicacies. 
Mart  iii.  14»e0: 

Oitna  to  raoiis  ttagao  latonla  Lneriao^ 
Samitnr  indto  mj^Om  ore  mOiL 

ib.  It.  68.  Vrom  aU  the  peseages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
food  in  his  patron's  house;  It  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
away  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Ihm,  4^  where  the  emperor  gires 
9portuia  cimt  ofteoim^  and  then  tadimw  vetomdi  primus  fecit,  and 
Mart.  Tui.  £0 : 

Vescitur  omnes  eqnet  teenoi  popdnsqua^ 

whence  it  is  dear  that  the  food  was  eaten  thm  and  then.  Bttt» 
after  Domitian,  the  money-sportuU  again  became  the  Togue; 
whence  Asc.  on  Cic.  Verr,  i.  8,  ezpUhis  dportulm  by  namonim 
reeepiaoiUa.  The  nsud  Talue  of  the  qK>rtnk  was  100  giMM&tNiiev,  or 
25  Msst.  Mart  ir.  68;  i.  60;  ilL  7;  z.  74;  Jut.  i.  120;  dthough 
many  perBons  ga?e  a  mndi  more  considerable  sporttth^  (nu^  tpar^ 
tvla,  luL  42.)    So  Mart.  is.  101. 

Deaaiib  tribos  invitai,  et  mane  togatom 
ObMrvareJiibaa  atria,  Pswe,  toa. 

X.  27: 

Et  toa  Iriosnoe  largitur  tportola  nommos. 
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Thii  wu,  ftoeordiog  to  the  old  rtXne,  300  quadrwUei,  or  7^  dmuuiif 
comp.  zii.  26.  The  sportuU  was  doled  oat  In  the  TesUlmlum  or 
atrittiD,  Jot.  1. 100: 

•  •  •  IT11110  ipottalft  ptino 
limiM  pwft  Mdflly  tarte  wpfanda  togate. 

and  fotched  away  ui  the  ereniiig  hy  ihoie  who  had  hi  the  momuig 
paid  the  rex  their  opeia  togata.  Mart  x.  70^  18 : 

BaloM  poet  deeimm  Umo  oentanqiM  paCaatiir 

QwdnntM. 

It  was  Just  at  the  time  of  ecena,  Mart.  z.  27;  Jar.  iit  249.  When 
therefore  JnTenal  iayi,  (1. 128) : 

IpM  dies  pulcro  diitiiq^iiitiir  ordla*  Nmni 

8porfeii]%  d«lode  fioniiii,  etc, 

this  ii  an  exception,  and  perhaps  ^^Iwliim  pro  ^ffcmk.  In  shorty 
there  is  mnoh  that  is  peonliar  in  Jut.  i.  117,  s.  the  ladies^  there^ 
feteh  the  sportula  In  a  leetica,  wUeh  Is  elsewhere  unheard  oL 
Whether,  however,  as  Bnttmann  supposes,  this  numej  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  haskets,  tportettm.  Is  Tory  dablous;  and  probahly 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  andent  eustom,  thai  had  been  trans* 
ferred  to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
dient  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
l^fft.  Ix.  80,  the  client  Is  not  admitted : 

Nod  TMst  aat  donnit,  diotuiD  Ui  terqpie  n?«no. 

(Tie.  Farr.  iU.  4;  Mart  ix.  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  ofiekh  not  tnm  his  own  faul^  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  HI,  he  still  got  no  sportula:  Mart.  It.  26.  From 
which  passage  we  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
sportula  ddly,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gaTO  the 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  aocwding  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  senrice  done ;  but  he  nerer  came^  except 
by  iuTitation,  as  Is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  imUam. 
At  frmily  fostlTals,  as  e.  ^.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  Apol,  p.  416^  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  country,  n$  dm  dSBmio  ad  tporiukm  coaho. 
lorwil.  This  weddhig- sportula  continued  In  TOgue  till  the  latest 
tunes,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each*  Symmach.  Ep,  It. 
66;  ix.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  togaTlrllis  Is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  tb. ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast-days 
are  recorded. 
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THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  investigation  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Roman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life, 
is  the  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Uerculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point;  but  we  shoidd  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Roman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Boman  mansion  which 
those  liYiog  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture^  though  on 
a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were^  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  fkr  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Roman  house,  and  that  the 
most  mmtialt  and  in  fact  the  characteristicy  parts  of  a  Roman  da- 
tmu  were  not  to  bo  found  in  that  eity;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Roman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes*  or  citliens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  ercn  in  the  munieipia,  there 
were  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  great  Roman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri*  and  of  Pansa»  at  Pompeii ; 
besides  several  in  Horculaneum,  whore  every  tliing.was  on  a  taiger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citiiens,  vix. 
airiumf  uMinum,  /auee$f  camm  codium,  perirtjfUumg  and  in  these 
respects  the  Fompeian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  palaces  of 
Rome,  althou^  on  a  smaUer  scale.  Dottbtleis»  at  Rome^  there 


•  In  the  Excursuses  in  the  first 
Scene  it  was  found  impossible  to  se- 
parate accurately  the  old  and  new 
matter,  at  they  were  so  mach  mixed 


up  together.  Henceforward  all  lu  w 
matter  will  be  included  in  brackets. 
Ctmutn.  Editor, 
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were  ako  many  saloons  besides,  aa  PinetcotheccB^  BUbUothMB,  and  so 
forth;  but  none  of  these  are  essential  parta  of  the  house.  What 
led  Beeker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cavrndia,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Airia  to  his  mind,  he  at  onoe  pfonounoed  the  houses  there  unlike 
those  at  Rome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  wero  lost  to 
him,  which  have  been  obtained  from  tiie  ezcavalions  at  Pompeii ; 
since*  without  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  tabUmmi 
and  ihe/auee$.2 

Besides,  no-aadent  author  has  given  us  arqgularaeoount  or  plan 
of  a  Roman  residenoe.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  T itru* 
Tins,  Yi.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gelllus,  Festus,  Plautus,  Cicero,  8eneca,Petronius,  Sse.  But 
Yitmrius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  ptepertions  to  build  a 
house  $  the  position  and  use  of  the  indiTidual  parts  could  not  in  hia 
day^  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  How  therefore  could  it  erer 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  Into  any  explanation  on  the  tuliject? 
Pliny  again,  iL  17,  and  t.  6,  does  not  describe  a  damui  wrhama,  but 
two  Tillaa;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  diiferentfirom  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  ende^ 
TOUT  then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  It,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  diseussioik  about  the  Roman 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  damnu — the  cecfat  privaim. 
The  kmUcsi  or  lodging-houses,  whidi  were  seversl  stories  high,  and 
calculated  Ibr  the  reception  CKf  several  fiunlUea  and  single  indlvidn- 
al^,  must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  difl^arent  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  less  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  sevend  courts  and  entrances.  Fest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  buUt  Titntr.  li.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  tiifttia  meant  not  only  one  separate  hovme,  but  also  a  number 
of  a4|oi]^g  houses,  (generally  lodgiug-houaesX  endrded  by  a  street. 
Peal.  Diac,  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  oommonj 
dc.  p,  Coef.  7,  where  Cnlius  Inhabited  only  a  part  of  Hie  inmda. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  inmUanut,  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Afkerwards,  every  separate  lodging, 
house  was  called  Insula.  AaA  this  is  the  reason  why  there  wcro  so 
many  Insula  and  so  ttm  domas  in  Rome ;  viz.  above  44000  insulce, 
and  about  1780  domu^  Suet.  Net,  88.  Niebuhr,  on  this  subject, 
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PLAN  OF  A  LABOB  BOMAN  H0V8B. 


V  VttMmhm. 

0  Ottium  or  Janua. 
oo  Otitm  Ottiaritt, 

a  •  Ala. 

C  Cavum  trtUum. 

1  Impluvium,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 


T  TaNiHum. 

f  r  Faufts,  or  entrance  into  the  Perittylium, 

P  Ptrist^liumt  in  the  centre  of  which  is 

•  A  CliMn  or 

K  €km  K«{ue|i4f. 
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HOUSE  OP  THE  TRAGIC  POET  AT  POMPEII,  AFTER  JAHN. 

CALLED  PLAN  B. 


a  a     Two  TabertuB. 
b  Wardrobe. 
c  Otbiculum. 
d      Opening  in  the  ristem. 
e      Apartment  of  the  atrientU  and 

ottlariut. 
f  Fauces. 
g,h,  ifkfl  DweUlog  and  Ueeping-rooma. 


m  Study, 
n  Kitchen. 
O  Latrina. 
p  Triclinium. 
X  Pcttiatm. 

The  capital  lettcn  denote  the  tame  parts 
aj  in  the  Plan  A. 
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dtes  Dkmys*  x.  89.  pMHei'i  wvtk  on  the  Roman  inauke  is  the 
bost.] 

PARTS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Roman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  wo  shall  treat  in  the  fu  st  place  of  such  parts  as  liad 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, 80  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vestibu/umt  ostium  ($vp<»p*iov),  atrium^  ake,  cavum  cbdiutn, 
tablinunif  Jaucesy  ^Utt^iium, 

VESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubtod  whether  the  vestibxilnui  can  witli  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  diyisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  tho  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cvi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  us  the  vcstibulum!  In  tho  plan  given  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  bo  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  Kode,  Stieglitx, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  vcstibulum  lies  before  it, 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars;  a  vacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  tho  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  tho  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  far,  that  he  takes  the  vcstibulum  to  be  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  vcstibulum  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst. 
xi.  2,  20:  Primum  sensum  veatibulo  quasi  assignanty  secundum  atrio  ; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  vestibulum;  or  Cic. 
Fen*.  V.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  vestihulum  Sicili<je.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  tho  term 
vestibulum,  according  to  Gcllius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
(xvi.  6):  Animadverti  qfiosduni  haudquaquam  indoctvs  viros  opinari^ 
vestihulum  e.w  partem  domus  pviorem,  qwivi  ruhjus  atrium  vocat. 
C.  OecUius  Gallus,  in  libra  De  si'jnijtcatiorw  }rrli<>rum  qurp  ad  jus 
eitnle  pertinent^  secundo  vestihuhtm  esse  dicii  non  in  ipsis  <y'<libus  neque 
pm-tem  cedium,  sed  locum  ante  Januam  domus  vacuum,  per  <piem  a  ria 
aditus  accessiis'pie  a4  rrdes  est^  cum  dej:tra  et  sinistra  inter  januiim 
Uetaqust  ^ftkB  sutU  vue  junctOf  spatium  reiin^tUtur,  ati^ue  ipta  Janwk 
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proeui  a  vui  eif,  atm  voeanli  wUnUta,  Hence  the  fetlibiiliiiii,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  tent,  receded*  and  was  a  Taoant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  honse»and  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  middle  main  boilding  where  the  janma  waa»  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  streetylMtay  mill  eieeyu^^  i^aefra 
«l  fltmilra  aretobemiderBtood  inrdadon  totbejaiMi^  [TettliiB 
description  refers  also  to  tliose  honsee  wliidi  liad  not»itis  trae^  two 
projecting  wingSi  but  the  hooBe-door  of  whidi  retired  a  Urn  paces 
inwards,  so  tliat  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  fitmt,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa»  of  the  Faon,  the  Oentanr,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobios  says  thesame^  but  more  concisely;  Ip^a  sntm  jauma  jwv 
evlavick  JlAai,  ana  tnienUa,  qucB  vaeaitei.  Sat,  Ti.  8;  [and  Yarro^ 
X.  X.  TiL  81 :  Ideo  gut  emt  in  vetHbuUm,  quod  ut  ante  domumf  pro» 
din  si  prooeden  cKetfur.  It  is  erident  ftom  many  other  passages, 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  Testibnlom  is  quite  right.] 
Comp.  Plantas  Ma$t,  iii.  2, 182.  de.  p.  Cme.  12:  Site  fwm  modo 
limihe,  90d  primo  adiki  vett&mloque  prok^^  ib.  18 ;  p.  Hil.  27: 
Ut  $orarmn  non  modo  vettHmlo  prioantf  ad  mum  adiHa  et  Umm. 
DeOrA.  45}  ad  Att,  ir.  8;  Colmn.  riii.  8, 8.  Those  passages,  too» 
which  speak  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  restibnlum,  are  to  the  same 
point.   80  Oic.  Phil,  il.  28;  PUn.  zzzr.  2;  [Vii^.  jBn.  ii.  504: 

Barbarico  poste*  aoro  gpoHisque  superbi.] 

Besides  the  spolki,  there  were  equestrian  statues  and  qttadrijfOB  in  the 
Tcstibulum.   Juy.  tIi.  125: 

. . .  currus  aeneus,  alti 
Quadrijnges  in  vestibulii,  atque  ipse  feroci 
Bellatore  sedeos. 

[Viig.  jEn.  Yii,  177: 

Qoinetiam  Tetemm  digits  SB  otdiM  isrom 
Yastibiilo  adrtabsat 

where  LarMh  explains  imtibub  adtiahamt  by,  "lliey  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  vestibulam.'*  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  abore  dted,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  vestibule  of  Ken/s  boose  stood  a  OoUmm,  120  feet  high, 
long  arcades,  and  a  great  basui,  morii  wuftir,  snmranded  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  Sneton.  iVsr.  81 :  ciromnmptmm  cedificHa,  So 
CaL  42, 9tditqu$  m  veOSmhwdiumi  and  Ve9pa$.  26.] 

The  abore  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  cootroTerted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  Testibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
rically or  inemTBctly,  and  wUdi  ha?e  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  flnt  room  in  the 
house.  [Thus  ViigU,  by  a  poetical  license,  uses  testibulom  of  the 
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place  for  the  doon»  aad  liar  the  porter»  who  waa  jntt  behind  the 
door,  .^n,  B.  489: 

VetUlnilQin  auto  iptnm  ptkaotpn  ia  Ifanine  Pjrrhos. 

Or  vi.  273,  and  674 : 

. . .  cemis,  custodia  qoalis 
TcttllMilo  mdmt,  ftwSes  qu®  Ifndiia  tenrte; 

where  the  Tcstibulum  first  becomes  visible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
Livy  (v.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
juedio  (ediurny  and  then  in  cedium  vesfibulis,  (unless,  perhaps,  by  me- 
dio cediiim  ho  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  tlie  vesti- 
bulum.)  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  vestibulura  was,  is  clear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  (Oct.  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  eqmster  ordo  msccpity  urbi- 
que  intulit  atque  in  vestibulo  collocavit ;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atrium.  Still,  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  vestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  uncovered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
Plans.  At  all  events,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  covered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  over  the  vestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  A>ro,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Iler- 
culaneum.  But  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  the  vestibulum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cic.  ad  Att.  3,  does  not  prove  any 
thing.  Vitruvius  gives  no  directions  about  the  vestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  6,  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of 
persons  of  quality;  but  ho  says  that  for  people  qui  communi  sunt 
JortunOf  magnijica  vestibula  are  not  necessary.  No  yeetibulum  of 
this  kind  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Pompeii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  word,  (according  to  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris,  from  voe  and  stcibulum  =  lata  ttabulatio),  see  Qellius  and 
MacrobiuB,  above  mentioned.  From  Flwto,  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  303.  [quod 
januam  vettiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Virg.  ii.  469 ;  Nonius,  ib. :  non 
statnUumj  quod  nullus  Ulic  stety  (as  vesanus,  i.  e.  non  sanus,)]  Comp. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  7.  Vestibulum  comes  from  vestof^  in  the  aame 
manner  as  prostibulum  from  prostare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  In 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  have  Jneant  oiitiide  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  trapa ;  thus  tMOora  is  the  tune 
as  eaxort,  irapd(t>p<ap,  and  so  also  veaanut.  So  vegraindi$f  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  eoneelfed  how 
the  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometbnei  a  •farengthening,  some- 
times a  negative,  meanipg.  Comp.  Heind.  Her.  BaL  L  2, 129,  where 
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fMpalUida  Bignifiee  'more  than  miiallj  pale/  II  to  quite  efideot  how 
eBoellentlj  this  neaning  anita  Tostibiilinii. 

OSTIUM. 

The  name  ostkm  denotea  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [VitniT.  in 
Serr*.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  tL  43 ;  Isidor.  xy.  7,]  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  jamut,  /om,  [Properly  spoe^ung,  the  chief  entrance 
only  waa  eaUed  Janua.  Henoe  Gio.  p.  JM.  la  8m,  60;  Non  janua 
receptis,  sed  pmtdothyro  intromSnisJ]  Cio.  Nat.  Dear,  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  In  the  middle  of  the  house  [and  sometimes  has 
serenl  steps ;  Sen.  Ep,  84.  So  In  the  Palatlom,  Suet  iVar.  8 ;  Tac. 
Htrt.  i,  29 ;  Dio.  Gass.  IzfilL  5 ;  and  in  many  Pompoian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  Umm  inftnm  sf  sajpinMi.  Plaitt.  Mere.  r. 
1, 1.  [Not.  in  iVon.  ir.  278;  Lddor.  arr.  7;  Plln.  ziztI.  14,  21,  m 
Umine  ipso  quod  /oribm  imponAai,  The  threshold  waa  of  stone ; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  canred  gamishhig  set  on  the 
door-posts  (flntepagmenta)  always  of  wood,  anUpagmmla  obiegnea, 
PauL  Dlac  p.  8$  Vitrur.  It.  6.  Jn  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  risible  on  the  thrsshold  round  the  po9ie$,  hito  whidi 
the  antcpagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  oolnmnndiaped  projections 
In  the  oatium,  against  which  the  postes  and  Undna  rested,  were 
called  ONfcs;  whldi  name  fbrther  signifies  every  comer-colnmn 
(and  consequently  the  colunms  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  In  the  honse  of  the  Yestae^  &c. 
The  lamps  also  In  Passerat  Luetmrn fioL  ilL  4;  Isidor.  xr.  7:  ^uta 
ante  ttant  vd  quia  ante  sas  oeoadtmuf  prtutgwam  domum  tn^r«dia- 
mur).  PauL  I>iac.  exphuna  tiiem  aa  lotera  oHiomm;  on  which  paa* 
sage  <}enel]i  la  quite  In  error.  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Oeorg.  11. 417»  smmsntei 
kipidetf  vd  eokmmm  Mmm,  Non.  1. 1249  jwwires  colwiMMe.  Vltmr. 
m.l.}  It.  4.] 

The  Bomana  had  a  beantifiil  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  soIm^  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  aa  we 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Orer  the  door,  siiper  liman,  thej 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  tanght  to  glfe  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  found  elsewhere^  but  the  pica  iahOainm  Is  mentioned  by  Mart. 
Til.  879  vtd  xIt.  769  and  the  pairota  were  especially  tau^t  to  say 
Xtup*'  Pars.  Prol.  8. 

Tlie  postes  (properly  slgnifybg  door^poets»  frequently  used  by 
the  poeto  for  the  door  HseU;  and  eren  for  valvar.  SeeGesn.a<iC3biMl. 
<te  nipf.  JVot.  lii  147X  were  made  of  maible  or  curiously  canred 
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wood  [8tat.  9Uv.  L  8,  8fi>  Mmurat  pottm]  (Plant.  Matt,  ill  183), 
inlaid  with  tortoise*ilieU,  like  the  postes  and  Talf».  The  rahrse 
were  adoraed  with  irory  and  gold,  bullcB  (Plant.  Arin,  iL  4,  20;  Cic. 
Kerr.  ir.  56X  and  used  in  ancient  timeB  to  open  inwarda  in  prirate 
hooBefl,  whiitt  in  public  buiUlinga  they  opened  ontwards;  a  privilege 
granted  onty  to  men  of  especial  merits  m  nmek  Dt  i^pect.  8ce 
Plat.  Poplic.  80;  Dion.  HaL  r.  89;  Plin.  zxxri.  15,  24.  Fea  erro- 
neously suppoaea  that  in  later  timci  this  distinction  was  not  obserrecl. 
The  tafteriMB,  howerer,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards.  Tim 
distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig,  xr.  7 f /ores  dicuntuTy  quce  foras ;  valvce, 
qu€B  intuB  revdvunturf  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom ;  for  the 
doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls  them 
Talvse  [Cic.  Verr.  i.  23 ;  ir.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses  inwards, 
and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan.  Vett. 
[Sei'v.  ad  jEn.  i.  463 ;  Valvce  sunt  quce  rcvolvuntur  et  se  velant.  The 
TalTfiB  consisted  of  several  parte,  fastened  together  by  metal  bands. 
They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the  door  only, 
and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tablinum  and  large  taberiia';  see 
the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

Tlie  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper  and 
lower  threshold  {limen  sujjeriim  et  inferum),  or  moved  in  bronze  or 
ir*".!  rings.  Plin.  xvi,  40,77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  the 
larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers  there 
were  similar  pegs  (scajn  canlinaUs,  Vitruv.  iv.  6,  4,)  on  the  folding- 
doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or  on  the  side- 
posts.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  CTident  from  remains  at 
Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety  ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  own  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  unexpectedly  from  the 
country,  Aferc.  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stick,  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Bacch.  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most.  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also,  Stkh.  ii.  1,  36;  and 
therefore  Aleesimarchus  has  to  give  particulai-  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened,  CUt.  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  flntinna. 
bula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peojile 
together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  Au(j.  91,  is  no  direct  evidence,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Ca.saubon,  from  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  ftwakeojed  or  collected  by  the  so^nU 
[OAL.]  11 
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of  a  bell.  AiA/oitllorwas  geDeraUyattfaolioiiie-4o<Kr»iliere 
tlie  less  need  of  eiicli  a  tignalt  and  most  piolMibl j  only  ^  metal 
knoeker  or  riiig^  called  by  the  Greeks  Kopimit  ti6pa(,  fidrrfHrn,  was 
mado  use  oil  [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  represenUng  the  foM- 
li^*doorof  a  tomb  in  Passer.  Lueim  JMI.iiL46.  OntheiSMtening 
of  the  door,  see  the  speeial  Exonmis.  The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driTing  In  at»  as  it  was  not  osaal  to  drlre  in  the  dty. 
The  p<M6oa  or  small  bad^door,  opening  Into  a  side  street  (amfftpor- 
Ms)  was  rery  eommon»  Non.  ill.  168  s  Plant.  SUdk,  iil.  1»  40: 

..•«t  etiam  Ue  oitinin 
AUod  potlieuw  oostramm  hanmoe  mcUobu 

Hbr.^.  L  6»8I.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entianee-haily  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
VltniT.  ?L  7»  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  hoose^  whioh  he 
sajs  Orwe$  Ovp«tptlo¥  appeUatur,  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Boman  honsa  Tet  Plutarch,  Qii.  Bom,  ill,  Bajs  i»  rf  BvpS>vt  rvr 
Matt  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
mnst  hare  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
coOa  ottiariij  or  janUorih  Snet  VU,  16 ;  Petron.  S9.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Oan$  canem ;  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  disoorered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mtts.  Both,  ii.  M;  Gcll,  Pcmptkoi,  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Bpace,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  jamut  uUtrior^  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [laid.  xt.  liCcettraiMlrajamMm  otUa  voamiur*  In  this  space 
there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping.  ForoeU. 
Leiie*  s.  v.  9oUu9iarmm,] 

ATBIUM. 

Tbe  most  important  question  in  onr  examination  of  the  Bomaa 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  lUply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  of  the  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  fidse  plan  of  the  building;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depend  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atrlnnu  On  this  point  there  eiist  two  diffaraii 
opiaioas. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  imier  conrt,  eavuai  eddium,  Schneider's  does  not  materially 
dlflF^sr — thai  the  eavum  ndlum  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and'Atrium  Its  oofered  pevtiooBs  whilst  Mas^  nnderrtands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  carum  sedium  the  uncovered  space.  Tlie 
supposition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  basted  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Varro  and  Vitruvius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  have  liad  rej!:ular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Varro,  Ling,  Lat.  iv.  45 :  Cavum  aidium  dictum,  qui 
locus  tectus  intra  parietes  relinqmhaiur  patulus,  qui  essct  ad  commu^ 
nem  omnium  usum.  In  hoc  locus  si  nullus  relict  us  erat,  sub  divo  qui 
essetf  dicebatur  ttstndo,  a  testudinis  similitudine,  ut  est  in  Pnctorio 
in  C'lstris:  si  relictum  erat  in  medio  ut  luca/i  cajteret,  deorsumf  quo 
impluebat,  impluvium  dictum  et  sursum,  qwi  compluehat,  compluvium: 
utrumque  a  pluvia*  Tuscanicum  dictum  a  l^uicts,  posteaquum  illo- 
rum  cavum  cedium  simulare  co^perunt.  Atrium  appellatum  ab 
Atriatibus  Tuscis;  illinc  enim  exemplum  sumtum.  Circum  cavum 
cedium  erant  uniuscujiisque  rei  utilitaiis  causa  parietibus  dissepta ; 
ubi  quid  conditum  esse  volebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt ;  pena- 
riam  uln  prnus ;  ubi  culnibant^  cubicuhim;  ubi  eomabant  coenaculum 
vocitab'iuty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atrium  appellatum,  etc.,  have  been  translated, 
••It  (cavum  fcdium)  was  called  atrium."  The  question  is,  By  what 
authority?  Vnrro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  defines,— 
as  he  had  before  done  donnts  and  o'des,  and  afterwards  tablinum, — 
the  terms,  cavum  ajdiura,  and  its  species,  tesiudinatum^  Tuscanicum^ 
impluvium^  compluvium,  atrium,  cella,  penarin,  cubicuhtm,  ctenacu- 
lum.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavum  aediuni  ?  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
"The  atrium  has  its  name  from  the  atriates":  On  the  contrary, 
Varro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  carum  ssdium,  its 
species  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  his 
once  more  mentioning  the  cavum  rodium  does  not  prove  that  he 
had  been  talking  of  it  all  through ;  and  without  doing  so  he  could 
not  have  described  the  position  of  the  cellos.  This  passage  there- 
fore, instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium  and 
cavum  sedium,  rather  shews  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Vitruvius  has  several  times  used  carnm 
tedium  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  orar  the  stale 
argument,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  atrii  latiiudine  (b.  vi.  3).  Schneider  hm  demomtrsted 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  tn  olrti  lollliiciiiM^  insteed  of  l» 
kuiiudine,  if  atrium  had  meant  OftTuni  »diiim  itself.  But  enether 
passage  has  more  plausibility  ahoQt  tt.  Vitryrrini  tays^  c.  8,  Stratie. 
(Sehneid.  and  Marini  5.)»  he  will  lay  down  ^nOni  roHonSktu  jwi. 
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vatii  atd^tciU  propria  hea  pairUnti  JhmUiarum  et  qum/odmodrnm 
commuma  cum  extraneii  CBdiJieari  dsbeant.  NamqiM  em  hi$  qmm 
propria  nmi,  m  ea  non  est  potet9a§  omnt&iiff  tfUromndi,  ntii  Inocfdlif  / 
quemadmodim  mint  eii5teii^  tneUniOf  halneeB,  ceteraque,  qua  ea$d$m 
habeiU  U9u$  ratiofiM.  Cbmfnifiita  autmn  nmt,  quibui  eUam  kwoeoH 
•MO  jure  de  popuh  ponmi  venire,  i.  e.  ttetUMa,  eava  iBdiumf  peri- 
etyUOf  qwBque  eundem  habere  poteunt  mum,  Igitur  kie,  qui  eommuni 
ewni  /crtunOf  non  neeeteana  magnifioa  vettSMa,  mee  iablina  nsque 
airkh  quodf  etc  From  this  paasage  it  has  been  tntored,  that 
because  cam  ndhim  is  moDtioned  the  flist  timei  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  synonymous;  but  tiie  inference  is  entirely 
false.  Igiiur  hie,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  YitruTius  had  only  eiplained  the 
moaning  9i propria  et  commiunia  loea,  and,  after  making  the  transit 
tion  by  iffUur,  proceeded  to  gife  ihe  abore  precepts  for  ererybody 
planniog  his  house  oonfonnably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  conneiion  existed  between  the  two  sentences^- 
it  would  not  IbUow  that  atria  signified  cava  ndium;  for  Yitrurius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  hea  oommumap  but  quaque  eundem 
poenmi  habere  ueum.  And  here  he  names  tabUnOf  which  did  not  at 
all  beloiig  to  the  loca  communla,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  haring  no  tabuke,  eodioet,  monummta  rerum  geetarum 
in  magiitratu,  to  preserre,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark  refers 
to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  aboTC ;  but  how  the 
cara  ledium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  houses  is  not 
conceirable.  On  the  oontrary,  Vitmrius,  (c.  4,  or  8,  SX  after  de> 
scribhig  the  tarious  cava  asdium,  says,  Jiriorum  vero  longkuMnee  et 
loHiudiMi  tribui  geitenbue  /ormaniurs  thus  pladng  the  atria  in 
oppoMon  to  the  cava  ndium,  Ibr  otherwise  he  would  hate  said, 
latiiudmee  vero  airiorum,  [It  is  plain  that  Vitnmus  aUudee  onlj 
to  oorered  atiia,  not  to  open  eaieeedia  with  four  corered  side- 
araades:  for  In  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absurd. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  58|  broad,  (the  breadth  being 
redconed  at  }  of  the  length^  the  in^pluvium  would  have  ^  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17{.  Uow  would  60ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  84  broad,  the  hnplnrium  would  be  at 
least  0  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  8ft.,  in  breadth.  How  would 
thb  suit  the  normal  height  of  80  ft.  as  VitruT.  says,  ri.  8,  7: 
Cokmnm  tarn  aUm  quam  porHeue  UUmJkerkuf  The  proportions 
of  Yitmrius  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Pansa  is  47ft.  4in.  loiig,  and  81ft.  6in.  broad,  Le. 
two-tUrds.  YltruT.  Ti.  7:  AirOe  Grmei  quia  wm  utmUMor  neque 
ced^MuM,  The  Boman  atria  wore^  therefore^  quite  different  ttom 
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the  Greek  uuXi),  liiioe  was  equifalent  to  caTum  mlitim.  Had 
atrium  and  caTom  ndiom  been  the  laiiie^  VitraTiui  eonld  not  haT^ 
made  the  above  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofr  of  the  difference  between 
them*  Quinctilian  aayt  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  bouse  (Imt.  Or.  xi.  2,  20^ 
306) :  Primum  tenmm  [vd  locum]  vetUbuh  quari  cutignarU  secundum 
atriOf  turn  impluvia  etrctnsMiiii^  nto  cubieidia  modo  aut  ea;edris,  ttd 
ikUuis  etiam  similibutque  per  ordmem  committwU.  It  it  difficult  to 
onderstand  what  eircumire  implmia  can  liere  mean,  except  to  go 
rgnnd  the  impluvium,  along  the  eorered  passages,  out  of  which  thd 
doors  led  into  the  wiooa  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Cic.  Verr,  L  19,  23.  Seneca  sayi 
iJSfitt.  66)  of  two  artifUaal  grottoa  in  the  TiUa  of  Vatia:  iSSpabMiece 
ami  dnim  mcufm  operitf  lasoo  airiopamt  manu  fort.p  •  qwmvm  aUtra 
wUem  non  rtftf^piC,  aUera  usqtte  in  oceidentem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap* 
peaTf  howmrt  what  simiUtude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  asdiom,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.  Was  Seneca 
jinking  of  n  tutudmoiwnt  But  these  were  nerer  Icuca;  on  the 
contnurjy  M  non  trant  magni  impetus,  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  passage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  wo  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  it 
Vvrg,  jEn.  ii.  483,  where  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cafum  sadinm  in  the  donuu  wUtrhr: 

AppMVt  domiu  intni  et  atria  longa  patetcon^ 
Apparent  Priami  et  Tetenim  penetralia  regain^ 
Arrnatoeqne  Tident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 
At  domu<4  interior  preraitu  miseroijue  tumultu 
Miscvtur,  penitusque  cava:  plaugunbus  axles 
Femineia  ulnlant.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  {Epist.  ii.  17)  gives  a  doscri|ition  of  his  VilUi  Lauren* 
lino,  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cavum 
sedium  appear  not  only  quite  different,  but  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says.  Villa — in  chJm  prima  parte  atrium  frugi^  nec 
tamen  sordidum:  deinde  porticue  in  D  (or  O)  ViterfB  simUitudiuem 
eircumacta;,  quihvs  parvula.  Bed  /estiva  area  includitur  .  .  .  Est  cotitra 
mediae  cavasdium  hilare,  mox  triclinium  satis  pulcrum,  quod  in  litus 
excurrit.  Undique  valoas  aut  fhiestras  7wn  minores  valvis  haJnit, 
atque  ita  a  lateribus  et  a  Jronte  quasi  trta  maria  pro?p»'rt<it ;  a  tcrgo 
eavasdiuw,  porticum,  aream,  porticum  rursus,  mox  atrium,  silvas  et 
longinquos  respirit  mojttrs.  Schneider  appeara  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  passage,  for  ho  supposes  tho  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  cecui  C^eiwiM^  but  in  inverse 
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order,  and  thus  that  there  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  triclinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  view  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
oamm  sedium  are  here  sopamto  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
suppoeedf  to  get  rid  of  the  dlthculty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Vitrurius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  deacription  of  the  Tuaculan  vilia^ 
Epist.  5,  6 :  MhU'i  in  hoc  membra g  airmm  $Ham  ex  more  majorum ; 
and  fancies  that  in  tliis  villa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ft"i»^^nt 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurcntian,  on  the  contrarj*  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  we  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorum^  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atriai  at  least 
in  rillas.  Piin/s  Tilla,  moreoyeTy  differs  from  the  directionB  giTen 
by  VitruTiuB,  yI.  6,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  lemalna.  Festuaaajt:  Airitim 
est  gemu  €ddi/icii  ante  cedem  eontmens  mecKoai  areams  m  ^fiMm  coL 
kcta  ox  omm  teUo  pluvia  de$etmdUi  this  is,  as  Schndder  remaikiy 
quite  errooeouib  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  oonfoundli^  it  with  restibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  flra»  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  difforont  appearance.  Suet.  A>r. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  ohseurity ;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  ihe/rotu  part  of  the  bouse,  and  contained 
wudiam  areamy  i.  e.  the  open  impluTium,  as  was  afterwards  veiy 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  paangfl^  and  corrupted  antenor  part 
wdkm,  aniorior  domutf  or  some  luch  words,  into  ante  cedes,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  H.  A\  xiv.  1,3:  Ecedem  (mtos) 
modiei  hominis  eiUitudine  adminieulatm  »udUm§  horrent,  vineamque 
/aeiunt,  et  alice  improbo  reptcUu  pampinorrnnqite  mperjluiiate,  periHa 
domini  amplo  discwrm$  atria  media  eompimtes.  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  coTcrs  a  whole  impluvium ;  by  which  atria  medi* 
should  be  understood?  He  has  already  said,  Popuiie  mtbmi.., 
atque  per  ramoe . . .  eeandoniei  eaomnima  asquatU,  tn  tanium  mhlimee, 
%t  oindetniator  auetoraiue  rogom  ac  iMmiJum  ejccipiai.  NuUo  fine 
ereeetmt,  dmndique  aut  poUm  awfU  neqximnU  Villas  et  domos  ambiri 
eSnffulanim  palmiObue  ao  eeguaoibut  foris  memoria  diffnum  inter 
prima  VcUerianus  quo(pte  Comdiiis  exitiimamitn  Una  vitis  Romte  m 
IA»im  portieibm  enbdialee  inambulationm  umbroeie  per^fuHe  opaeat^ 
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eadem  duodentt  fnmH  ampkorU  foecnndci,  eto.  After  such  an  extrt- 
ordinary  instance  as  this,  a  rinc  that  corera  an  irapluTimn  is  Tery 
insignificant.  If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  cavum 
«dium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  ito 
breadth  wouldi  according  to  Vitruvius,  be  forty  feet.  The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  bo  at  most  one-tbird  of  the 
breadth,  ne  mxnua  quarto^  ne  phis  tertia  parte ;  consequently  about 
tiiirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  very 
small  superftcies  of  sixty-five  square  ells.  In  the  next  places  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  domini  was  requisite^  as  the  per- 
guloi  were  common  to  all  houses ;  the  connexion  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  stran^ro ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  viru 
dariust  and  not  of  tho  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pampinorumqtie  peritiam  damna  disrursu  at.  med.  com.  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  somo  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  tho  passage — ^perhaps,  per  itinera  domiisf  [llerzbei'g 
conjectures  pemicie  domuum^  sinco  the  vines  in  tho  impluviuniy 
piercing  through  into  tho  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
Tho  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzbcrg  arc  wronfr,  as  will  presently  appear.  Becker  staiis  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  ho  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
Tho  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words :  Tot  fUjferentias  vel 
sola  tantum  Italia  recipit.  llo  wishes,  then,  to  slu'w  liow  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growing  on  pales  {honiinis  altidifJ.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  tho  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
tho  pillars.  In  reference  to  the  words  improbo  raptatuy  comp.  Cic. 
Cato  Maj.  16:  Multiplici  lapsu  et  erraticoy  Prof.  Bergk,  by  a  maSr 
terly  emendation,  would  read  perxstylia  domus  for  peritia  domini. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  amplrp^  inserts  et  before  otna,  and  reads 
romplent.  The  word  diseursu  will  then  be  the  only  difficulty.  Ano- 
ihcr  less  happy  conjecture  is :  mper  (instead  of  qus  wperJiuitaU) 
peristylia  domus  amplcs  diseursu  atria  media  complentes. 

Rut,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all 
weaken  the  clear  arguments  in  ffkTOurof  the  total  difference  of  the 
atrium  and  cavum  ocdium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  tho  lectus  genialis,  or  adversusy  so  called  be- 
eause  this  syml>olical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  ex  ufl verso. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  86;  Obbarius  ad  H or  at. 
Efitt,  L  I,  Sit  ^  [Liptiiu»  EUet.  i.  17.]  Where  are  we  to  suppoM 
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th\»  Iccius  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  court  ?  In  the 
tttriiim  also  stood  veten  mare,  the  Iooni«:,  telce,  of  the  female  slaves 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil.  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
have  heen  room  for  them  in  the  passages  i*ound  the  impluvium, 
pariieularly  m  the  doon  mto  the  wious  ctllm  and  eubknUa  led 
from  thenoe. 

Two  more  obserrations  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schn^ 
der^s  ezplaoation.  Fuvt,  tbo  collective  appellation  atrium  would 
haTe  been  a  strange  one  for  the  four  passages  or  halls  that  lor- 
rounded  the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  piroportiont 
assigned  by  Vitnivius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluWom  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
hare  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  apace  be  meant,  with  the  impluvium  in  the  middle,  thero 
arises  anotlier  difficulty.  Vitnivius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
feet  long,  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
this  one- third  goes  for  the  impluTiuniy  and  only  six  and  two- third 
foot  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  Vitnivius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  be  ready  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  firom  cavum  asdium.  It  was  the  first  (januls  proxima) 
as  weU  as  the  larirost  salooa,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  aloe. 

The  etymologies  given  of  atrium  are  Tery  various.  Vano  de- 
rives it  ^-om  AtriaUtg  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin» 
ciple  as  Festus  deduces  histrio  from  Hitiria,  Featus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vel  quia  a  terra  oriaihtr,  qwui  tsUrreumg  aa  if  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Roman  house  was  not  on  the  ground-floor.  Senrius  ad 
JEn,  i.  730,  goes  so  far  aa  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  aXnim  ^nim  tnU 
Ba/inmo.  [Isidor.  also^  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation^  but  saya 
previously,  dictum  est  eo,  qiwd  addantur  ei  tres  porikus  crtrhseeus.] 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etnu.  i. 
256,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Varro's  etymology,  aa  the  Atrias  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  toge- 
ther, (Athesis,  TairtaruB,  Fadtu,  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  houiCb  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flowa 
into  the  oomplurium  and  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goea  tor  no. 
thing,  if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  ledium.  The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  ia  ftom  aiBpiov\  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opoiing  in  the  roo^  lumtn,  through  which,  aa  in 
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the  other  parti  of  the  house*  the  light  wm  cast  from  aboye.  8ee 
VUniT.  tL  4;  Winkolm.  W,  i.  ML  Bui  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  derivfttioD,  we  shoidd  rather  be  ineUned  to  thmk  that  the 
word  was  the  same  as  i0fi6oifi  fur  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  tumij  was  accustomed  to  assemble^  to  eqjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and»  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  bdoug  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  hare  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceifable  to  us. 

[Beokei^s  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  pei^Bctly  dear 
that  atrium  and  carum  ttdium  were  two  dilFerent  parts  of  the  lioos^ 
the  first  correspondiug  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court.  But 
he  goes  too  ftr,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always  coTerod  in, 
or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  ktmen.  But  as 
this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses  discoTered  at 
Ponqieii,  Becker  is  led  iuto  the  second  error,  of  presuming  that  the 
open  spaee^  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the  ostium  in  Pompeii, 
is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  carum  «dinm ;  although,  in  that  case^  the 
Pompdan  houses  must  have  generally  had  sereral  cayiedia  and 
nefer  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the  lower  orders,  both  in  town  and 
country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in  the  houses  of  eren  the  tolerably 
affluent  there  must  hare  always  been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the 
original  focus  of  their  whole  domestic  life — somewhat  like  the  great 
hall  of  the  mediaeval  knight — and  with  it  were  connected  all  the 
most  important  incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  n-adle  to  the 
grave.  The  people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  their 
atrium,  and  though  later  it  may  hare  been  shaped  more  like  a 
court,  still,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  hate  been 
superseded  by  the  court ;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became 
altered,  altered  its  shape  also.  This  will  be  manifest  from  what 
follows.  In  the  old  atrium  stood  the  hearth  (/beai),  senring  alike 
for  the  profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of 
the  Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  Epod.  iL  43:  Juxta/oeum  DU  Ptnatt^ 
pomHJuenmt.   FUat.  AuL  'u,  8fl6t 

Brno  imponaatiir  in  foco  nostro  Lift 
Usually  they  were  in  Uttle  cupboards  (oedteM),  Tib.  i.  20: 

Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  a'tle  deus. 

Jut.  viii.  110;  Petroii.  29.  Hence  Ovid  (Fast.  I  130)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
called  penetralia  (Virg.  j£n.  ii.  486,  513;  vii.  59;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3, 
69);  and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  penetr  des.  Virg.  v.  GGO ;  On 
dt  har.  Re$p^  27,  Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common 
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nMal.   Cato  In  SSrv.  ad  Vbrp.  ^n.  i.  780,  a  l»  airio  et  duobm 
/erouUi ipulabaniitr  onligiM.  Seir.  on  ii.  648:  lUie  et  ipuldbcmiiir  ei 
Jko9  oMmU.   So  Hor.  Sea,  fi.    65,  though  of  oonntry  life : 
O  BOGtM  oosnsque  Dmnn!  qnibna  ifwe  mciqiie 
Ante  Lanm  pr^priom  rmew,  TWUMiiie  jpfocmem 
PMeo. 

H«ro  laft  enihroiMd  the  mittreM  of  the  home  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids;  here  was  the  lhalaiMu  nuptialk,  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  fiunily.  Berr.  on  Virg,  JSn,  L  730:  Ibi  «fidm  peeu* 
ma§  habtbant ;  and  Iz.  648.  Sereral  sueh  have  been  dog  up  at 
Pompeii ;  see  next  'Ezeursiis.  Here  all  Tiaita  were  reoeiredt  and 
the  clients  had  andienoeb  who  came  to  their  patron  for  adfiee  er 
help.  (Qv^  deLiff.i,  9i  monpatrioaedeHi  mtoUoecmulen^^ 
iptmdtrmnt  and  di»  Or.  HL  SSX  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  fiunily  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Exeursos 
to  the  twellth  Scene) :  here^  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen  masks 
or  MM^MMi^  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  fcrefiiKthers. 
See  aboTe.  For  the  adminion  of  light  and  escape  of  smoke  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or  smaller  aoeording 
to  the  siae  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  mi^tude  as  that  the 
room  lost  Its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But  when  the  frqgal 
fiunfly-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and  Instead  of  a  few 
intimate  firieods  and  mote  fimiiliar  clients,  whole  troops  of  people 
erowded  the  honse^  the  old  arrangement  of  the  atrium  woold  suit 
BO  longer.  The  ancient  fimily-hearth  was  banished  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  bnOdiog,  and  while  the  Lares  were  pbeed  in  a  ipedal 
SMroTNim,  a  spadoos  kitchen  was  made  finr  cooking.  The  slaves, 
likewise^  were  removed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
tomm  were  held  In  varions  saloons,  of  dilfiBrent  sixes,  erected  for 
the  pnipose.  See  below.  The  atrinm  now  served  only  as  the  hall 
of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  dients  and  fHends  on  all  occasions. 
Hor.  JS>.  I.  5,  SI.  8oViigfl,^ii.iii.  858,hadhisownthnesinhis 
mind,  when  he  says  of  Helenns: 

mot  porticibiis  rex  aodpMMt  in  ampKi. 
Aiikl  in  madio  Ubabaot  poenla  Bacchi. 

where  oiiia  Jtands  for  atrium. 

Tlie  atrium  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifl. 
cant  waxen  masks,  HBrei  cfypei,  argmU(B  f<uAM  mirdo  Jiguranm^  dii* 
ertmim,  came  into  Togne.  Here  also  remained  the  lectns  genialis, 
but  at  this  time  It  had  only  a  symbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  coTored  in ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  laiger  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  ortfloe  in 
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the  roof»  (one-fourth  or  one-thhrd  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrimn, 
Viir.  Ti.  8, 6),  for  the  admignon  of  BiilBdeiit  light  and  air.  When 
the  roof  doped  inwardi  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillan  weie 
required  to  support  it  I  these  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  lonry  and 
were  made  of  the  most  costly  marble.  Bcanros  had  fimr  wotk 
frfliars  in  his  atiimn,  one  at  each  corner;  they  were  of  Hymettian 
marble  and  thirfy-e%ht  feet  high»  die  p.  iSbaiir.  p.  S7 ;  Plin.  AiV. 
zrii.  1 ;  znrri.  S.  Between  these  statues  were  placed,  PIin«  znir. 
9;  zzzT.  2;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modem  atria; 
formeriy  there  were  only  the  waien  imagines.  Thns  this  apartment 
had  gradaally  become  rery  magni6oent»  Chad,  in  JKit/:  U.  1S5: 
pwpmtu ^jf^iUa  eohKimu  atria,  Lncan,  ii.  238;  Mart  zii.  60;  Yiiig. 
jEn,  i.  725;  zii  475;  Vitr.  tS.  5, 2:  atria  amflta,  alto,  hmga,  with 
UmgU  poriMm.  Anson.  Id,  x.  40:  laqu$ata,  0?id.  MOam,  zIt. 
280t  marmof  Uda,  The  cansdium  had  likewise,  in  conrse  of  tlme^ 
been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  i^llam ;  and  both  in  lt»  and  in 
the  atrinm,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed  (Panl.  IHae.)^  to 
which  were  added  lawns  and  shmbbeiies.  Grid.  Met,  viii.  568; 
Anson.  Mos.  335 : 

Atria  quid  memorem  yiridantibus  adsita  pratit, 
Innumerisque  super  natADtia  tecta  columtiis. 

Plin.  H.  N.  tir.  1 , 3.  (See  aboYO  req>eeting  the  vine.)  Prop.     8»  85 : 

Unas  ent  tribot  in  Mcreto  lectulas  berb^ 
where  the  atrium  is  meant,  as  U  clear  fh>m  1.  49.    But  it  is  not  so 
certain  thatVirg.  {jSh,  lii.  476)  speaks  of  the  water-basin  of  the 
atrium: 

Et  nnnc  porticibu  Taoai%  nnno  hnnida  dream 

Stn^na  sonat.  * 

(viz.  the  swallow);  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountiin  in  the  halls 
of  the  cavttdium.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblonp  shape,  without  further  ornament.  Virgil,  ^"fCn.  ii.  512, 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cavjrdium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  aiXr;  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impossible. 
iSo  Horace,  E/Ast.  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium  ;  so  Virg.  yEn. 
iii.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast  hotwoen  the  old 
and  modern  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a  saloon,  the  latter, 
with  its  riih  ornaments,  a  cavajdium.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  C:  atrium  e.T 
more  vrfrnim  ;  ii.  17:  atrium  frugi,  ner  t'tuien  sordidum.  Tlie  pas- 
sage in  Plin.  xxxv.  2  :  aliter  apud  majons,  etc.  (cited  above),  is 
important.  Ilor.  (Od.  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the  new  fashion,  et  7>ovo 
sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  f  Varro,  />.  L.  viii.  28,  when  he  plainly 
says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peristyle  than  a  cuhiculum 
to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  aaioon-Uke  atrium.    This  passage 
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utterly  confutes  those  who  fancy  that  Varro  held  a  caTtun  sedium 
aud  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  cavum  sedium  would  have  been 
exceedingly  like  a  peristyle ;  and,  with  pillars  round  it,  would  be  a 
peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt,  in  Varro'g  time  the  cava 
ndium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  Tlio  houses  now  had,  as  !t  were, 
two  cavajdia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  aulie,  Vitr.  vi.  7,  6); 
the  first,  however,  ditfercd  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  having  a  emaller  opening  in  the  roof ;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  much  difference  between  the  two  rooms ;  that, 
BTen  in  later  times,  the  ftrst  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  aud  the 
second  and  larger,  eavcedium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
peristylium ;  see  Cavcedium.  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria  arc 
only  of  the  later  period,  with  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  iu  Home,  these  were,  at  ftrst,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  lilc,  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  clieiits. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
ambitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atriiun — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeii,  and  that  there  wtis  no  true  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the  cavum 
tedium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  against  sun,  wind,  and 
rain.  These  were  called  vela.  Isidor.  xix.  26 :  qitod  objectu  suo  infe- 
riora  domorum  velent.  UIp.  Dlj.  xix.  1,  17,  ^.  4;  x.wiii.  7,  12,  16: 
umbrcB  ccLUsa,  ^.  17,^.  20:  Da  veliSf  qucB  in  hypcpthris  €jrtendHntu.r^ 
tfim  <f€  hit  quos  miit  circa  coluinn»u;  where  the  hypa^thral  or  im- 
plurial  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished  from  the  vertical 
tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  mentions  them ;  see  above. 
Varro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEh.  i.  G97,  {yd<i  susjxndi,  to  keep  out  the 
dust).    Ovid,  Met.  x.  695,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  his  time : 

Uaud  aliter,  quam  cum  super  atria  velam 
Candida  parpureum  simulatas  iuficit  umbras. 

i.  e.  the  purple  velum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Lucret.  ir.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  in  reference  to  the  Tela  of  the  theatre.  Hor. 
Sal.  ii.    64,  is  generally  referred  to  hoxisoiiial  relat 

Inttrsa  nitpensa  gmvis  aidaa  ralnsa 

la  patiBsm  t^etn,  tiahsntia  polreili  atri,  fro. 
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See  Heindotf.   Wastemano,  howerer,  suppoaes  it  to  mean  the 
cnrtaio  hnog  heion  the  door»  or  tbe  oarpets  hang  against  the  walls 
paper-haogiogi. 

In  winter,  moreahle  roolb  of  board  eonld  be  pushed  orer  the 
ImplttTiami  el  least  Jmroh  Dig.  L,  \%  242,  $.  2,  would  seem  to 
fete  to  this:  wlimc^tmim  «p  labv^faeUm,  qua  <utaU  tollermtur  et 
AtsoM  jNMMVVHfiir,  Thoegh  H  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
piUan« 

•  ATRIOLTJM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  10,  and  (td  Qu.  fr.  iii.  1,  1 : 
Quo  loco  in  poriicu  te  scribere  aiunt  ut  atriolum  fiai^  mihif  ul  etf, 
tna^w  placchat.  Neque  enim  satis  loci  videbatur  esse  cUriolOt  neque 
fere  sulet  nisi  in  iis  (jedificiis  fieri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  mnjiis,  nee 
h'dn'ir  pvtents  adjuncta  cubicula  et  ejusmodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  til-stly,  that  atriol-i  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  niansioiiF, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium ;  secondly,  that  they  seryed  as 
an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  perittjflwm  with  a  poriicus.] 

ALi£. 

NoTBUie  agraee  better  with  the  supposition  that  Hie  atrium  was 
a  different  part  of  the  house  from  the  oanun  ledinm,  than  the  idea 
whicii  we  ein  alone  form  of  the  oloi.  Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  tbe  inner  eoiirt»  ean  fonn  no  comet  opinion  about  tlie  a]», 
and  benee  has  arisen  the  strange  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
bnildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  carum  sodium,  and 
in  whidi  were  the  rarious  ceOas  and  eubieula.  Oaliani,  Permult, 
Stieglita,  Hirt,  Bdttiger,  (Sab.  H.  86»  102),  WOstemann,  (PaL  d. 
Scaur,  65, 66).  On  this  supposition  it  is  diifieult  to  coneerfe  why 
YitruTiua  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  alss  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80— 100  ft.  in  length,  the  alas 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20ft.;  with  60-— 60ft.  in  length, 
only  one-ft>urtii  or  16ft.;  with  S0--40ft.,  one  third  or  lOft  ] 
The  a]»  (in  this  sense)  did  net  belong  to  the  caTum  «dinm ;  they 
were  separated  ftem  the  peaaigee  by  waQs,  and  eould  baTo  had  as 
much  depth  for  eaeh  separate  eell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Titrufius*  be  equal 
to  ihehr  breadth;  this  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.  The  alv,  it  is  true,  are  not  ftirther  mentioned  in  a 
dweUiog;  but  we  hate  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  temples,  (the 
atrium  abo  is  ef  Tuscan  origin),  in  wiilch  there  ean  be  no  donbl  of 
their  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  hare  tkrte,  or  only  one, 
eeUa.  yitmriuSi  It.  7,  Bays  of  it,  LaiUudo  dmdaiwr  in  patrt*  decern  ,* 
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MX  hk  Umm  pofim  dexira  ae  tintifro  eeUi$  mmerOnmf  riw  ibi  a!m 
Jkamw  iuU,  danhirf  rdiqwB  quahior  nudicB  €Bdi  aitritnuuiimt*  Tlio 
ate  therefofe^  in  the  one-ceiled  temple,  were  murower  ride-balk 
right  and  left  ef  the  great  eella,  and  probably  difided  tnm  it  eoly 
by  a  rew  ef  piUan.  Thus  we  moat  picture  te  onnelTeB  the  aln  in 
the  atrieni*  enly  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  waa  leaa;  and 
we  now  see  why  the.bieadth  waa  Hied  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrinnit  which  waa  in  fiu^  that  of  the  aln  alao.  The  edifieob 
tlien»  waa  nmiiaily  conatnieted  to  many  of  our  chnrehei,  which  are 
divided  into  a  laige  centre-aiile  and  two  smaller  side-aialeB.  Maac^ 
and  Maxini  ftHi  that  iSb»  aki  most  be  loniethu^  of  this  kmd»  bnt 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  £idae  notion  about  atriom,  from  aa* 
aigning  their  true  poution.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  sidea  of 
the  back-hail,  by  the  impluTium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied, (Plin.  ixnl  8),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  Ugh  to  be  sup. 
ported  by  them;  but  the  trabet  Ummam  of  the  aln  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  aln.  Possibly,  Ht  eariier  times, 
piles  only  oceufned  the  place  of  columns. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompdi  the  ate  do  not  fonn  side-aisles  to  the 
atrium,  (as  Beeker  would  have  H),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back, 
waxd  end  of  it ;  whence  it  it  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  weie  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  Ibr  some  houses  are 
fMmd  without  them;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  spacer  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  tiie 
ate^  as  supposed  by  Maaois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  iablimtmf 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  passage  containing  information  on 
the  sutjeet.  [Escept  in  Vitntv.  vi.  3,  5,  it  is  only  mentioned  twioe; 
and  Yilmvins  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  oidy  giving  its  siie  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium y  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  fartf  fret 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet]  It  is  true  that 
BMus  says,  273 :  TiMimm  proxime  atrimn  U>em  dietiur,  qmd  enfi. 
qui  maguiralm  m  tuo  w^perio  tabuku  .  .  .  ;  and  Paul.  Diac,  p.  187: 
Tdbtmum  kfCM  proximus  cUrio  a  UxbtUis  apjMxhn,  But  whatever 
idea  we  may  fonn  of  the  atrium,  this  jdace  is  not  discoversble.  It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  who  under  the  word  atrium  under- 
stand caTum  lediuin,  l)et'auBe  a  number  of  ditferent  chambers  would 
have  been  then  proxime  atrium.     Again,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
eense  given  above,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
been  eituated.    We  shall  bo  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
this  explanation  of  Fcstus,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro- 
neous i<lea  about  the  atrium  itself.    The  tablinum  has  been  usually 
supposed  opposite  the  ostium,  or,  accordiiiu:  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium,  beyond  the  cavnim  oedium,  and  has  been  laid  <Iown  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.    [According  to  Marqucz,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length;  this  needs  no  refu- 
tation.   But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  very  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged);  for,  not  to  mention 
any  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Vitruvius  or 
Fostus.  Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Vitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.    This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  mattcj-,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shewn  above.     He  says  very  briefly, 
proj^ime  atrium ;  but  everj'body,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  proTime  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides  ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  antl  in  the  second  case  there  would  liave  been  no 
space  left  for  the  alte.     So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.  This  is  shewn 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broai^l  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light) 
behind  the  atrium ;  and  this  room  could  oidy  be  the  tablinum ;  see 
T.  in  Plan  B.    Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  wo 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the  /auces ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
from  talmhi ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Varro's  interpretation)  means  board;  or  whether  the /o^m/^p  rationvm 
and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  most  probable.  Besides  tlio 
authority  of  Festus  for  this,  wo  have  that  of  Pliny  (xzxr.  2, 2),  who, 
in  praising  tho  olden  time,  says :  Tablina  codicibm  implebantur  et 
ffionumentU  rerum  in  maglstratu  gestarum.  Hence  it  was  in  some 
measure  tho  archives  of  tho  house,  that  which,  in  reference  to  the 
re$publicaf  was  called  tabellariumf  Dionys.  i.  74. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
there  exists  great  divei-sity  of  opinion,  and  upon  wliich  we  know 
next  to  nothing.    Perrault,  Rode,  WQstemann,  and  Schneider  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the 
term  ostium;  but  such  quotations  as,  Ve^ftibidum  ante  ipsiun  primu- 
que  in  /nucibus  Orciy  (Virt^.  yEn.  vi.  273),  do  not  show  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  samo  name;  and 
Vitruvius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  supphed 
the  place  of  the  hall,  iter,  not  fauces.     Galiani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  per  qnam  trutisitiLs  hahctfir  ab 
atrio  ad  tahlimimy  which  is  rather  obscure.  [Marquez,  (de/hi  Oisa  di 
Citiay  etc.  p.  91),  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  piere  from  the  ala)  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  interme- 
diate spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces  ] 
Mazois,  Hirt,  and  Marini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  jmriatyliuiHf  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  liave 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Vitruvius  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  sucli  thoroughfares  must  liave  existed,  and  if 
we  set  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.    [The  only  coiTcct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum,  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papei-s,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entranco- 
hall,  the  Ovpwv  of  Plutarch).    This  is  clear  from  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  6: 
FaH4:e3  miiwribiis  atriis  e  tahUni  latitudine  dempta  tertian  majoribu3 
dimidia  coiistitwintur.     As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  caixedlum,  the  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cavncdium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker's  Plan  (f.  f.);  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  cavo^dium,  as  in  Plan  B.    This  explauation  is  most 
fully  corroborated  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum, 
(viz.  in  largo  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it,  (viz.  in  small 
houses).    And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  applicable.    The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium ;  seldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  learing,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.   This  practice,  more* 
over,  agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Vitruvius.    He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifibs,  or 
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tweBlj-foiir  feet,  and  Uie  two  fimceB,  one-half  or  twelTe  feet  broad 
each,  i.e.  forty-eight  in  all;  so  that  tweWe  feet  remain  over  ibr 
other  ptirposcs.  When  the  atriinn  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the  tab- 
linmn  will  be  two- fifths  or  sixteen  feet;  the  fanoes  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all«  tearing  eight  feet  otot.  But  when  the  atrium 
ii  only  twenty-four  ^et  broad,  the  tablinmn  will  hare  two-thbds,  or 
sixteen,  and  the  fkuees  onght  proi>erly  to  have  sixteen  ieH  also,  or 
ane.half.  But  in  that  ease  the  sum  would  be  thirty-two^  whereas 
we  hare  only  twenty«four  at  onr  disposal,  and  this,  aoeording  to  the 
practioe,ought  not  to  be  aD  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  disappear, 
if  we  remember  that^  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fauces  were  not 
necessary,  a  singte  conridor  sufficing,  which  would  take  up  eight  or 
only  six  feet;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet  over  from  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  ease  in  most  atria.] 

* 

OAVUM  JEDIVUK 

OuK  remarks  on  the  atiium  have  ehewn  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  eavum  ledium ;  it  was  the  inner  eouit,  tlio  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncovered  space,  area,  stjled  impl avium j  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  hy  covered  passages,  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  waa  called  compfuvium,  Varro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  byllirt  and  La- 
glandidrc ;  hut  Mazois  and  Kaoul-Rochette  understand  by  complu- 
vium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  108:  Impluvium,  <jito  nqva  irnpluit  colkcta  de  tecto.  Com- 
pluvium, quo  de  divet^sis  tcctisaqua  plui'ialis  conjluit  in  eundem  locum. 
So  Asc.  ad  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  23,  p.  277 ;  Senr.  ad  F/n/.  yEn.  i.  606 ;  ii. 
512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the  open  space, 
from  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  2,  3:  per  impluvium  intra  specfotit  (vicini),  andS, 
16.]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following  kiuds,  according 
to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  Tuscamcum,  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  latitudine  atrii, 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  interpaisiva 
of  Vitruvius;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  fonned  a  square,  lay 
the  assrres,  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  a^dlum. 


^  C^misi«dta,MeofdiBgtoTain>MidVitniTliH:  eae^wn,  to  PUoy. 
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II.  Tlie  tetmt^hun  differed  only  in  pillan  being  placed  in  the 
four  ooumcrs  where  the  intorpentiTa  lay  upon  the  main  beanu. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  eavcedia  of  laiger  dimenaioni»  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

III.  In  the  Coriiifhium  tlie  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parietibus  rece'hinty  but  ware  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which  en* 
circled  the  impluviura. 

IV.  In  the  displuviatum  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  implttTium,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutters  cang^ 
the  rain-watar»  and  earned  it  down.  Tlie  adrantage  of  this  was 
thaty  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  tbc  light  from  the  surrounding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadvantage 
was»  that  the  walls  were  if\jured  if  the  gutters  did  not  cany  off  the 
water  quickly  enough*  Vitruv.] 

y .  The  ttttucUnatum  was  C0Tered»  and  had  no  implufium.  The 
tetindo,  however,  was  not  an  arch»  eamira,  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruv.  r.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  carum  fediimi  of 
this  description  received  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  obserred  that,  later,  the  caviedium  passed 
more  into  the  form  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylumand  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms,  (atrium  and  cavredium),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Cavredia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Meleager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  are 
twenty 'four  magnificent  pillars ;  or  on  three  sides,  ns  in  our  Plan, 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  eren  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercury  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  orerj  with  a  Tariety  of  £Hitastie 
capitals.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  impluvium  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain,  [faZienlsi^  Varro,  R.R.'i.  13:  Interim  comphtvmm  habfat 
locum,  uibi  »aUa$  <tqrta],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  putealia  sigillata,  Cic.  Att.  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  J>iff,  six.  1, 17,  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble  and 
bronze  hare  been  diseorered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  tep  of 
a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  animals,  like  ducks,  which  c^ject  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  fiom  a  tiger's  head,  or  fjrom 
a  stag  of  broDae^  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  m  the  Museum  at 
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PalermoX  or  from  a  iiiaak»  as  in  the  house  of  Meletger.  lliere  is 
also  a  beautiful  Silenu  standing  in  a  niche*  highly  onamented  with 
mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe»  whence  the  water  falls  down 
four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  pmpoae  of 
making  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep.  86 :  (^ntum  aquamm  p$r  grO' 
diu  cum  fragwt  eadenttum  f  In  the  house  of  Melcnp:cr  the  water 
trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atriuniy  and 
in  the  peristyle  of  the  cav»dium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  yariona  sbi^pes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronse,  Jarol.  Dig. 
nxiii.  10^  11 :  V'l^a  mtnem  tcUientu  aqwx  jxmta.  Fluently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meletger 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Varro,  L.L.  y.  125:  Mmta  erat  lapidea  .  . . 
vocahatnr  cariUndmn,  StBC  m  oidibui  ad  eomphtomm  ponclxitur. 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water-vessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern,  aa  in  Plan  B» 
letter  d,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  cavicdtum 
were  adorned  with  statnes»  after  the  days  of  the  Bepablic  Oie. 
Fsrr.  L  19:  Q^umtigna  immm^  Vmvtit  M  tmUf  ilia queero,  qfice  apttd 
te  nuper  ad  omnes  cobmuMif  ammbtu  etiam  intereoUmmiif  in  sUva 
dem^  tub  divo  videmus.  So  23  and  66.  At  the  same  period  gar. 
dens  and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  cavrcdia,  which 
had,  by  degrees,  become  Just  like  the  peristyles.  Hor.  £p,  i.  10, 22: 

Hsnpe  intsr  varias  notfltiir  riha  oolniDiiat; 
andObbarin^onOdLiii.  10^5: 

<|Q0  strapltu  Jams,  ^pio  d6oiim 

Inter  pvlehFa  tatiini  t«eta  remigiat 

Yentis. 

Tib.  iii.  8, 16  ;  Juy.  iy.  7;  Liy.  xliii.  13;  Plin.  77.  N,  xvii.  1 ;  Suet 
Aug.  92.  Flower.pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pillars. 
Jayol.  Dig.  xznii.  7*  6:  Dolia  JUOiUa  iimphmiteaf  quibuB  viridaria 

FEBISTTLIUM. 

BsmND  the  cayum  sedium  and  tablinnm  lay  the  laxger  peri- 
$tyUum,  in  the  shape,  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square ;  but 
while  the  cayum  sodium  reached  longitudinally  from  the  atrium 
to  the  tablinum,  the  peristylium,  on  the  contrary,  lay  trans- 
T«nely  beyond  the  tablinum.  Vitniy.  4 :  Perit^Ua  autem  in  trana- 
v$no  tenia  parte  kmgiara  quam  introrttu,  and  consequently 
its  length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house. 
[But  sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise,  as  hi 
the  honse  of  the  Faun.]  The  surrounding  porticos,  the  pillars  of 
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which  might  not  be  more  than  four  diameters  from  each  other, 
enclosed  a  larger  area,  which  also  hud  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre, 
and  was  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  (viridarium).  See 
OhhBT.ad  Horat.  Ejnst.  i.  10,  22,  [just  like  as  in  the  cavpcdium,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  plaocd  hero  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Vitrur. 
iv.  4,  1.  On  the  coniico  above  the  j)! liars  there  wore  ornaments 
{anUjixa^  Paul.  Diac),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Vitruv.  iv. 
4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the  Faun, 
with  forty- four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a  hirge  garden 
neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at  Pompeii,  still 
remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  the  inhabitants  returned, 
and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their  property.] 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  differently,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners;  whilst  those  already  dcscrihctl  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Roman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  paits  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
tuibiculat  tricliniay  (/cij  caeJra,  }>iifi<-vthi'ra,  }>ihlioth€ca,h,iHnrir,n.  The 
hathsand  library  will  be  treated  <>f  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usaj^es  concerning  them  may  not  be  separated 
from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

GUBICULA. 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  Bcrve<l  as  regular 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Ciibicula  noctunui  et  diurna, 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  former  arc  also  called  diirmitori'if  id.  v.  (i ; 
Plin.  XXX.  0,  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
respecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante  room  was  some- 
times attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  npoKoirav.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  a'stivu  and  hiOenuij  and  the  bed- 
chaml>ers  were  removc<l  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  08.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  large  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zotheci.  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17:  Zotheca  perqitam  ele^aiiter  recedit,  quce  ^y'l  fid'tribus  et  velis  oh- 
duetts  redttcti^<p(e  modu  adjicitur  cubiculOf  modo  auj'crtur.  Plin.  v.  6| 
Sidou.  Ej>.  viii.  16,  zotheciUa.] 
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TRIOLIKU. 

Respecting  the  trklhii't,  Ciacconi  and  Orsini  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dininL'-halls  or  rooms,  a^'cording  to  Vitruvius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  hreadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty- four  feet  high.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  culled  triclinia,  when  they  cofitained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cublcula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  A'.  H.  i.  13;  L.  L.  viii. 
29;  Sidon.  Apoll,  Ep.  ii.  2.]  Vitruvius  directs  that  the  rerna 
and  autumnalia  bo  towards  the  east,  the  hibt'rn'i  towards  the  west, 
and  the  resttva  towards  the  north ;  but  this  arrangement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.    See  Piut.  Lueull.  41. 

(ECI 

were  larger  Balooiia»  of  wiooi  etylee  of  ardlutectiire»  which  were 
med  alaok  though  not  eicliuiTely*  at  trielinia.  Yitrafiiu  mentions 
TaziooB  lorti  of  inch  ealoont. 

I.  The  Utraitylo9»  which  reqniree  no  particolar  explanation. 
Foar  pillan  aopported  the  roof. 

IL  TbB  CorkUkkiB,  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  iide8» 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
•  hetween  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  tpittyUmh  along 
which  ran  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof»  which  was 

moderately  arched. 

m.  The  CE«vi  JSgypimi  was  stiU  more  splendid  s  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillan  on  all  fbor  sides,  bat  from  their  entab- 
lature to  the  wan  there  was  a  flat  roo^  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablatore. 
Abofe  the  lower  i^Uam  a  second  row  was  placed,  (ad  perpendieu- 
hm\  the  height  of  which  was  one*fourfth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  payement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
hi^er  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  plaoed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  eecus 
iBgyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hatiUoa,  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

IT.  The  Iburih  kind,  the  (Seut  KvCucfpftr,  seems,  eren  in  the 
time  of  YitruTius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new$  for  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  liaUem  eatmutudmii.  Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitruvius  says  only  de.rtra  ct 
siniatra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground, 
80  that  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  riew 
on  all  sides  into  tho  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDR^. 

Vitruvius  places  these  with  the  ac/,  i.  e.  with  the  qu^i<JraU  ;  for 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  wo  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  tiiey  be  compared  with  the  earedrce  in  the  pul>lic  ^/j^rnwisiaf 
which  were  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  coloiuiades. 
Vitruv.  V.  11 :  Cun^lituuntur  in  porticihus  e^edrce  spoiioSiUy  ImlMules 
sedt's,  in  quihus  philosophij  rhetore«y  reli>iiii<pfr  <p(i  studiis  delectanlur, 
sedt  ntes  disputare  possint.  Of  course  tliei^e  were  in  tho  open  air, 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  njyertis  loch,  id  est  peristi/Uis  ant  cjcedris,  quo  sol  ct 
lun'i  possit  splendorfs  ct  radios  immittere.  That  Wiistemann,  Pal.  d. 
Scaur.  12G,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
wore  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitruvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  ceci  quadrati :  Sin  auteni  e^rc^Jrce  aut  oeci 
quadrati  fuerint,  latitudinhs  dimidia  addita  nldtitdines  cducantnr. 
Comp.  vii.  .3.  They  were  called  exedrrc,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  they  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  account  of  the  seats ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  wall ;  see  Becker's  CharicleSy  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  207;  Gronov.  ad  Sn^t.  III.  Gramm.  17.]  and  not  lecii  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6:  Nam  cum  fcriis  Latinis  ad  eum 
[^Cottam]  ipsiiis  rogatu  arccssitiiqu^  venissemf  offendi  eum  sedentem  in 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  senntore  disputantem.  Hence  also,  De  Orat. 
iii.  5,  cum  in  earn  cxedram  vcni^set,  t/j  qtia  Crassus,  lectulo  posito  re- 
cnhuisset,  etc.  The  hemin/clia  are  not  to  be  confoimded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amtc.  1:  Domi  in  Jwmj/n/clio  sedentan.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  semicircular  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.    They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DLfiTA. 

This  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sonso» 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  83 : 

Ante  tamen  cunctas  procul  eminet  una  distas. 
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Plln.  1^.  TiL  6  s  ii.  17;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiix,  5,  1.  {.  27  ;  Suet.  Claud. 
10.  In  the  BODM  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plhu  Ep,  t.  6 :  JEHnfo  dmaa,  quarmm  in  altera  cubic  u  la 
qttaiuor,  alUra  iria.  Hence  it  tignifles  an  eating-room,  Sidon. 
Epitt.  ii.  2s  abed-chamber,  Plin.  £p,  ii.  17;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
BcKf,  Diff»  vii.  1,  GG,  §.  I,  In  the  abore  passagesi  town-houses,  as 
well  m  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

When  the  hearth  was  rcmorod  frum  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic^  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  H.  A,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
▼iew,  arcBf  /bei,  dii  penates,  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p.  Dom.  40.)  The  name  of  tliis  chapel  was  laraHumt 
or  sacrariumj  which  last  word,  howerer,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Ulp.  Dig.  i.  8,  9.  $.  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Fomu  ziii.  2 ;  Ferr.  ir.  2 :  Erat  ajmd  Ilcium  $aerarium  in  atdiltus,  tn 
quo  tigna  pukherrima  guahMr,  Pro  MiL  31 :  Lararium  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  Sev.  AUg.  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  that  emperor.  Cap.  Ant.  Phil,  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  rerered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet  Vii.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain;  either 
hi  the  camm  »dium,  Suet.  Od.  92,  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  tirida* 
rium,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  ihe  garden  of  the  peristyle,  as  In  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  laf^ 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  tho  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

Iir  the  old  Roman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinaedheea, 
any  further  Chan  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  caTum  sodium 
or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Mareelhis,  Flamlnius,  iBmilius  Paulus,  and  especially 
MmnmiuB,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  ixFart  to  Rome, 
but  they  wore  only  used  fbr  beantU^ing  public  bufl<fings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic  Verr,  i.  21,  praised  those  men  fwmm  dbmiit,  cmn 
honore  et  virtute  Jlorertnt,  ngnit  si  taMkpMi  tram  meum.  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  iiie  personal  possession  of  woiks 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  pubUo  qiirii  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  wm  more  and  more  direstii^  themselyes 
of  the  habit  of  lookuig  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  g'017  in  the  gran- 
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dour  of  their  couutry.  How  much  more  was  this  the  case  at  Rome, 
where  efen  the  taste  for  art  was  waDting,  and  wheret  at  a  later 
period^  Tsnity  and  fiishion,  rather  than  lore  or  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  led  people  to  form  oollectioos.  See  Beekei^s  Aniiq,  Plan- 
lifMS,  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  VitruTius  it  was  considered  good  tasto  to  possea 
a  pinacotheca,  (see  Plia  zzxr.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  the 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as -of  OTery  other  part  of  the  hoine. 
A  northern  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
ityured  by  the  light  of  the  son.  The  tabute^  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  pauiting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr,  ir.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canTaas,  in  texiUOf  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  It.  Oic.  Farr.  It.  65;  Plin.  zixt.  10, 87,  (qum  ex  memdiii 
ra/m  poiiutt);  Plin.  xzzt.  $.  9;  Ulp.  IHg,  six.  1, 17, 3;  comp.  An^ 
tiq.  Plaut*  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  PUn.  zxzr.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  soTeral  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
bofders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo» 
bnmdini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  W,  t.  171 ;  VitruT.  II.  8,  9, 
qpeaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco-paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APARTAfENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  celhr  Jamiliare^  OY  familuiriccVy  servonim  cr/hv  (Coluui.  i.  6; 
Cio.  Phil.  ii.  27;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  clianibers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius, 
whicli  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atrieosis.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plau  B. 

KITCHEN. 

Tbb  eulina  (originally  coquina^  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  liearih  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  .^n,  i. 
72C|  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitclion  and  hall  were  one.  Yarr.  R,  R,  i.  13 1  CoL  i.  6 :  eMyma 
culina — in  ea  commode /amiliar$i  Ofitnt  tempore  anni  morari  queant. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varro^  in 
Nan,  t6.  In  poiUea  parte  erat  euUna,  Lucil.  in  Nm,  iii.  168 : 
Ffatrimm  spporitom«  potthwi,  mUa,  eoUna. 

In  largo  palaces  It  was  Tery  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  orer. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  foet  long.  In  an  inscription.  Sen.  Sp.  114 ; 
Ep.  64.  They  were  eren  adorned  with  frescoes,  as  In. the  house  of 
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Meleager,  and  the  IMoiemiy  at  Pompoii.  A  make  vaa  ollflQ  paiated 
above  the  hearth.  Bfany  remahu  hare  been  found  of  hearths  and 
ahika  (eoquinm  J^uoHnm,  PalL  B,  R.  i.  37»  or  can^immm,  Yaixo), 
bnt  none  of  ehtmneTS ;  the  floei  being  ihort. 

THE  LATRINA 

was  inconveniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  ;  (derived  from  htvatrma, 
Non.  iii.  131);  perhaps  that  the  sower  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  public  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
Col.  X.  85;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118;  Suet.  Tib.  68;  Plant,  Owrt.  ii.  9, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  aellsB  familiaricSB  or  pertusn^ 
matuls  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  125),  lasana,  scaphia,  etc.* 
which  were  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  Petron.  27  j 
Lampr.  HeUog,  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial^  iiL  82;  vi.  89:  xiv.  119; 
8en.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  /oriem,  see  Jnr.  iii.  38$  Paul.  Dig, 
nU.  1, 17. 

STORE  CHAMBERS. 

Thb  cella  penaria,  pennaria,  (Cio.  de  not.  d,  ii.  27 ;  Dig.  zzxiii. 
9),  proma  or  promptuaria,  also  Aon-rtf ni,  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Suet.  Oct.  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  oella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Vitruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  caTSsdhun, 
consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  far  from  the  kitchen.  Respect- 
ing the  cellariusy  see  abOTO.  The  oil-store,  cella  oloaris  or  olcaria, 
lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  VitruT.  vi.  6} 
Gate,  R.  R.  13;  Yano*  R.  R,  i.  18.  On  the  cella  vinaria»  see  Ex- 
cursus IV.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber  near  the 
triclinium  (apolAesa  tncUimi)^  serring  ae  a  pantry. 


PI8TRINUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bake-house  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  bakei^a.  The  pistrinot 
found  at  Pompeii*  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  arc^ 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  «io2slrwMB^ 
Kon.  i.  320,  and  molw),  which  oonsist  of  an  upper  and  lower  port, 
eatillm  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  (molile,  Cato* 
R,  R,  11, 12,  or  mdueriMftX  worked  by  anea;  also  bv  slafet, 
[gal.]  12 
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as  a  punishinent.  Appul.  Met.  ai»  p.  221;  Qrid.  FmI.  ti.  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  moIaD  manuario!  and  jumen- 
taruB.  Jarol.  Dig,  xzxiii.  7,  2d.  The  orens  are  quite  round,  and 
Boven  or  eight  feet  deep»  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  oonaist  of 
three  pipes  of  day,  ten  inches  In  diameter. 

TABERNiE. 

In  the  town-houBOS,  these  were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  iu  whole  rows. 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.  Fest.  Tahcr- 
nacula,  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtibemalis  and  cayUtibernal^'s,  p.  12; 
Isidor.  XV.  2;  Ulpian.  Dig.  xiv.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.  Non.  xii.  65.  These  tabeniSQ  had  often  their  own  special 
upper- chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  wliile  in  the  room  below 
was  tlu'  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  door-ways.  These 
shops  were  eitlier  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Plan  B.,  the 
rooms  marked  «,  «,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  bouse. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att.  xiv.  9.  In  the  house  of  Sallust 
there  is  a  large  bake-house  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  Those  are  quite  discomiected  from  the  house ; 
so  also  the  tabemas  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
several  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  tabemro  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  were  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabemoe,  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  not  communicating  with  the  house.  Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.  The  largest  is  a  bake-house ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  /elicitas.  In  the  suj^eon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atrium,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.  Hero  were  found 
thirty- eight  leaden  weights,  inscribed  Erne.  Habchis.  All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabemw,  from  the  most  costly  fur- 
niture to  the  simplest  victuals  (tabema  catearia.  Ulp.  Dig.  viii.  6, 
8).  The  booksellers,  the  tonsores,  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  their 
booths.  The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  part.  Respecting  those 
tabermc,  which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but 
only  abutted  on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLARS 

W0re  named  hsfpo^cBa  (oonMmiaroljbfM).  VltniT.  tL  8 ;  Udor.  xt. 
8»  apoffeum.  They  were  willed,  and  med  for  varimn  pmpoiee. 
In  the  Tilla  of  IHomed  at  PompeU»  (and  alao  in  the  honae  of  the 
Anehor,)  there  1b  »  row  of  anoh  eeUan,  to  which  one  deaeenda,  on 
both  flanka  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entranoe  oo  the  rig^tt 
eighteen  skeletona  were  discorered,  and  aereral  omamenta.  A 
nnmber  of  ampkoraSf  filled  witl^  aalieey  atiU  lie  where  th^  were 
found.] 

UPPER  STORY. 

The  gronnd-floor  waa  the  prindpal  part  of  the  hnilding^  and 
aerred  aa  the  regular  plaoe  of  abode.  The  apartmenta  abore  them 
went  by  the  eommon  name,  ooenaonla.  Yarrow  aiqpra:  Poatmquam 
inmg^miore  parU  eomitart  ccepermU,  mperior  domm  univer$a  eoBna- 
evlUk^&Ua.  Fe8ta8»42:  (kBn4jmiia  ikfimlttKr^  ai 
Hence*  too,  Jnpiter  aaya,  Joen]ariy»  Plant.  Aimpk,  iiL  1, 8:  /n  an* 
periort  ^  hAUo  wnaevio.  [So  Ennina  in  Tertnllian,  adn,  Folanf. 
7 :  emaeula  maaekna  ettU,  Sen.  Ep,  90.  The  diflRsrent  atoriea 
were  called  tofttttofti.]  Aa  the  lower  diriaiona  of  the  lionae  were  of 
different  h^ghta,  and  in  aome  inatanoea  receiYod  light  from  aboT% 
it  waa  impoaaible  to  hare  an  unbroken  aoeoeiaion  in  the  upper 
rooma;  to  connect  which,  sereral  flighta  of  atepa  were  therefore 
requiaites  proof  of  thia  haa  been  diaooTered  at  Pompeii.  Ooca- 
aionally,  too,  theae  ataira  aaoended  ftom  the  atreet  ontalde.  JAr, 
zzxiz.  14 :  Ckmmd  roffoi  aocriMNy  ill  aUquam  parUm  csdimn  voeuom 
faeeret,  quo  HitpcUaimnUgrairet.  Coenaetdum  mipet  mdm  datttm  art, 
9oaU»  fsrmHbuB  t»  piMimm  obmaUt,  adUu  m  m$m  eino.  [U^ 
Dig.  xliii.  17, 8»  {•  7.  Under  theae  atepa  waa  a  good  hidhq;-plaee. 
Cic.j».  JliZ.,  mi6afariima0la<0(inMii&dMli».  Her.  .^pitt.  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  theae  ccenacula,  or  otot  the  gronndpfloor,  terraoea  were  laid 
only  and  planted  with  trees,  ihmba  and  flowmi  In  the  early 
periods  theae  may  hare  stood  in  tnba  IKDed  with  earth,  but  after, 
wards  they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardeoa  on  the  parement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLARU ; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensire  signiflcation,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 

sun.  [Isidor.  xr.  3,  zolarxn,  qma  patent  soli,  Ulp.  Di*;.  Tiii.  2,  17  J 
Phiut.  Mil.  Ghr.  ii.  3,  69;  Maorob.  Sai.  ii.  4.]   Seneca  (C<mir, 

12— « 
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Exc.  y.  5)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  fummis  cuhninibus  mentita  nemora  ct  navijahiUum 
piscinarum  freta.  Sen.  Ep.  122 :  Non  vivunt  contra  naturam,  (jui 
pomaria  in  mmmis  txry^us  serunt  ?  quorum  silvce  in  tt  ctis  damomim 
ac  J'asti(jiis  nut'Tiit,  infh  ortis  radicibus  quo  improl>e  cacumina  egis- 
sent  f  The  nohiria  built  bv  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  iimdfw, 
and  restinir  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  Bimilar.  Suet.  Nero,  16: 
Eonnam  cpdijiriorum  Urbis  novnn  iwrotjit'/vit,  (  t  ut  ante  insulas  ar. 
(iomon  porticns  cssent,  de  qmirurn  soJariis  iaccndi'i  arccrentur.  Tacit. 
Ann.  XV.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulrc  only.  ITiese  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.    Comp.  Winkelm.  W.  i.  391. 

[PEBOULiB,  ILfiNIANA,  PODIA. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Pergula  (from  f^^rgo^ 
as  regida  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  projoct- 
injT  shop-front,  and  above,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  //.  N,  ixxt. 
10,  3G.  (Apelles)  jy^r/ecta  opera  propondwf  pcr<jnhi  transeuntibriSy  at- 
queposft  ipsain  tahulam  latcnSy  vitia  qwn  }iota7'entur  auscultahat.  Lucil. 
in  Lartant.  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  6 :  Cum  pictor  in  p>ergida  clipenm 
rel  tahulam  crpositamhabuissct.  Ilorodian.  vii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  TJlp.  Dig.,  tahernulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6:  Eulvius 
e  pergxda  ma  in  Jorum  prospc^risse  dictus.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy,  chamber.  Petron.  Eragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94  :  In  pergtdis  mathnnatie.i  artem  suam  prujitt  lantur. 

The  mfwniana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Javol.  Dig.  16,  242;  Vitruv.  v.  1;  Fest.  p.  134:  Ap- 
pellata  sunt  a  Mcenio  censore,  qui  p>rinms  in  foro  ultra  columnas 
tignn  projerit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  merely  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  9;  Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Pesc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  less  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aliud  cubic}dum,  marmorc  excultum  podio  tenus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

KOOFING. 

ToB  rooA  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  meniioiied  ahore). 
But  there  were  also  sloping  roofis,  peeimakh  iHth  two  hmg  and  two 
shortsides.  Tmt,    2lSi  Peetkiaimm  UOmi 
peeHnUiiidim  pi»ie$  dmmmm,uttmiudiM»^  Atthe 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  rooA 
terminating  in  a  point,  or  gablof  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangolar  Ijjfmpamtm,  So  that  fniTate  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  /iutiguh  as  well  as  the  temples.  Cio.  ad  QmiU.  jFV.  iiL 
1»  4.  The  VQgular  fastigia,  with  their  abundanoe  of  omamontl» 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Caesar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  ir.  2;  Plut  Cbi.  81 1  Suet. 
CkBS.  81 ;  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  43. 

The  Ueta  tettudinata,  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  squaro  houses.  GoL  zii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
Idnd*  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  orer  the  cava^dium.  See 
above.  Cooio  roo&  are  only  mentioned  by  Stdon.  Apoll.  Ep,  iL  % 
apice  in  conum  cactminaio.  Cbrm.  zvili.  3.  Salmasius  (Sport,  and 
Ewere,  Plin.  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  trkiorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  »S'//i'.  i.  3,  67,  partUiB  distantia  teeta  trichoris. 
Spart.  Peso.  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (aooording  to  the  analogy  of 
tlpAx^mpott  oTtv6x»poiy  eta)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  diri. 
sions,  and  not  wiUi  three  comenk  Henoe  Ossaubon  explained  ii 
to  be  a  house  with  three  wings ;  others,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions; and  others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  ad  Stat.  SUv.  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  ddiciatufn,  PauL  Diae.  p.  73:  2^ 
licia  ett  Hgnum,  quod  a  aUmine  ad  iegulaa  angularu  k^muu  v«rmt§ 
/astigatum  eoUoeaim', 

SuggnmdoBf  or  more  generally  protectOy  and  projector  also  pro* 
cimata,  were  cares.  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  20,  and  iz.  3t  6,  where  a  finig. 
ment  of  the  praetor's  edict  is  cited*  we  qms  in  suggrunda  proteetove 
id  positum  habecU  cujus  ccuut  noeere  ad  possit*  The  ancient  caTsedia 
had  such  roofs  round  them,  (jmmmentibiu  teetiif  Plin.  Ep,  u*  17,  4.) 

The  fiat  roofb  had  a  Arm  payemcnt  of  stucco,  stone^  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  corered  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Romulus  reminded  ono  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  VitruT.  ii.  1»  6;  comp.  Virg.  yKn.  viii.  664; 
Ovid.  Fast.  199.  Shingles  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  itI.  10, 
16:  Seandula  eonieciam Jkitte  Romam  ad  Pyrrhi  usquo  btUmn,  anntg 
ooocLXX.  C.  Ntpo9  andor  mi.  Isidor.  xix.  19.  The  tiles  were  either 
flat  or  hollow,  ttgulm  or  imbnee$f  Isidor.  xiv.  8;  Non.  ii.  433; 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  6,  24.  But  Ugula  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8 ;  Jut.  iii.  201 ;  and  tegulae  for  a  roof,  generally. 
Suet.  Qramm.  9,  sub  Uguim  AoMlonl.  Cic.  Phil.j  pet  ttguloi.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  carry  off  the  water,  were  called 
Ugulm  ooUieim.   PauL  Diac  UUeknn,  Gato,  B.  R,  14.   Henoe  the 
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furrows  of  the  plough  were  named  coUiciss,  by  which  the  water 
WM  Giurriod  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  extremti  or  frontati ;  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12,  43.  Nmnbers  of  old  t^gnlse 
have  been  found  at  Puteoli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
(literatffi),  shewing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  as  ex  o/* 

(flcma)  o/>(u8)  /Xiglinum]  ex  prcediia  Cosince.  Metal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  OrelL  Inscr.  3272,  teguUu  ceneas  auratas.  •  Diavol.  JJig, 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  p.  the  ambrices  and 
assercs,  for  carrying  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  further 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-place,  as  is  remarked  by  Muller  and  Welcker«  who  eitet 
Tao.  Ann.  It.  6d;  YaL  Max.  tI.  7»  2.J 

THB  REMAININa  ABBAK0SMENT8. 

Having  gone  through  the  dirtVrent  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briefly  mention  the  remaindor  of  tho  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  come  under 
tho  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  places  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOR. 

The  floor,  solum,  was  never  boarded,  although  Statins,  in  the 
Sphceristeriuiu  of  Etruscus,  according  to  the  present  text,  meutiona 
plankSy  tabulataf  Silv.  i.  6,  57 : 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulftU>  crepaotes 
Auditura  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tuhnlata,  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
following.   Comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  9;  Sen.  Ep.  00. 

It  usually  consisted  of  pavement  of  rubble,  pavimenttoii  {rude- 
ratiOi  oput  ruderatum),  [Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  25,  61  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  1 ; 
Varro,  R.  R.  i.  61.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opus  testaceumj  also  osivwus  and  si'jnianum.  Plin.  j7>.  ;  Vitr.  tb. ; 
Isidor.  xix.  10:  Plin.  xxxv.  4G:  Fractis  testis  utendo  sic,  ut  firmius 
durent  tusis  calce  addita,  quce  vocant  signina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  testaceum  spicatum  (ear-shaped).  Vitr.  vii. 
1,  4.]  This  probably  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab- work,  [pavi- 
mentum, Xtdoarrpojrov  in  a  wider  sense,  viz.  largo  four-cornered 
pieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibull.  iii.  3,  16,  marm<yr€um 
tolum.   Suet.  Ner,  60,  ioUuni  porphjfretici  marmoris.    Sen.  £p,  iK) ; 
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Pdkid.  1,9,  So  the  alriiiiii,  in  the  house  of  the  T^ngie  poet»  wm 
laid  irith  white  maible.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  Ura  and 
pMmtB  of  the  hatha.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts  of 
Blab>woriE^  Tis.9  jNNwm.  ttetik  and  tettetatwn.  YHrwr.  TiL  1»  8»  «fM 
90tiSUa  $M  Umn§,  Snet  €km,  46.  Ftdlad.  L  9,  mentions  all  four 
sorts,  vd  imtamm  (i.  e.  of  haked  earthX  marmora,  vti  HmroB 
OHl  aoMliilas.  The  par.  seetile  was  composed  of  small  pieoes  of 
diffenntly-coloured  maihle*  either  sqnares»  or  in  the  sliape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Titrar.  tIL  !»  4^  fmAxOuiteu/itviipi,  e. 
hengons or chreolar.  Jot.  xi.  178: 

Qfd  LscBdnKminiB  pjllinwta  liibriMt  oiImdi. 

Stat.  SUv,  ii.  2,  88].  Snoh  floon  oug^i  not  to  he  called  'mosaic»* 
Ihr  in  thai  figures  are  constmeted  of  a  numher  of  single  pieces 
placed  together;  hat,  of  themselTeB,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  difi^erent ;  for  the  separate  ]^eces  are  each  of  them  complete 
figores  carred  ovt  of  maible^  and  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  seetile.  [the  second  kind,  paTim.  tesse- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  Tariously-coloured 
fiiur-comered  stones.  VitruT.  tfr.  /  Sen.  qu,  Aof .  li,  81 ;  Plin.  JST. 
if.  zzzriL  10,  64.  This  art  came  to  Bome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  fbundation.  Plin.  zxxri.  26, 61.  Cio.  Oral.  44,  who  quotes 
LncUius: 

at  limamlB  onuMi 
Arttb  pminMoto  fttqna  «nbl«niBta  vermieaUto. 

Udor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  hecame^  the  distinction 
hetween  coarse  and  fine  mosai<^hetween  the  leiastari^and  muawarih 
grew  stronger.  The  tesselatum  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic^  or  com* 
hinalion  of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures }  whilst  mtmvum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  fint  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  perspectife.  The 
word  muslTum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Pm,  Nig,  6. 

The  small  slips  of  divers  colours  (enukB  vmiUeuXakB,  ad  ^/!gim 
rsmm  «t  cmiiiialiiiiN,  Plin.  xxxr.  1, 1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble^  or 
other  sorts  of  Taluikble  stone.  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  mentions  the  first, 
oMrofoia.   Stat.  Sih.  L  8, 64: 

Tlriat  qU  pieto  per  artet 
Qandat  hamw  mpmr*  oovit  aaiflrota  4garia. 

Glass,  PUn.  64;  agale^  heryl,  onyx,  Appul  Jfst.  r.  p.  169.  Sen.  Ep. 
86:  Eo  ddidanrum  pmieniimm,  til  iiiri  gemma$  coloorv  no^mm. 
Lucan.  x.  114;  Claud.  EpUhaL  Bon.  99, 

Zahn  has  shewn  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  ghMs.  In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slips 
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«f  marble  wore  found  on  oott  square  foot  ;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  dU  MonUc 
Archceol.  Schr.  159 :  Minutoli  and  Klaproth,  Ucb.  antike  Olatmaaaik; 
OUit.M.ue\liBt,Arch€eol.  438;  Steinbuochel,  AUerthumswisseruch,  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parquet^rU  and  mosaic;  D'Agincourt, 
EiHoire  de  PArif  t.  tab.  13;  Zaim,  in  his  beautiful  work.  Die 
schihisten  Omamente  und  Oenmlde  am  Herhd,  wnd  Pomp,  t  Maiinit 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  all  known  Antique  mOHio 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discorered  in  Pompd^ 
24th  Oct,  1831.  Mm»,  Borb.  viii.  t.  36 — 15.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Bomans  and  Colta;  others  the  yictory  of  Attalus  L 
at  Peigamiis. 

Mosaiei  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillaiB  hi  Pompeii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Sereral  fooiu 
tauM  are  also  ardomed  with  rich  mosaics,  but  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inUud  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough -cast,  trusillati,  and]  whitewashed  [deal- 
bafi,  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  66])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamurra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  {H.N, 
xxxyU.  6,  7):  Primum  Romce  parUUs  crusta  marmoris  operuiue  to- 
tius  domus  suce  in  CceUo  monie  Corneliiis  Ncpos  tradidit  Mamurram. 
[Sen.  Ep.  86,  115;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  tectores 
and  martnorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  fii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  conmion  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  in  the 
more  insignificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculancum,  we  meet 
with  this  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  ancients  began  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  afiford 
ample  room  for  emendation.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,37) 
is  important  as  far  as  regards  private  houses,  [Pliny  docs  not  fix 
tho  commencement  of  Roman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  only  of  landscape  painting ;  so  that 
fresco  must  bo  assumed  to  have  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  variod^  trom  fprand  historical  compositions  down  lo 
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8till-lifo,  Xeaia  and  Arabesque.  See  Vitruv.  vii.  6.  Zalm,  Gell, 
Mazois,  Ooro,  the  J/tw.  Borh.,  r^ivc  most  interesting  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  5, 11 ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, al  fresco  (wlo  iUiiiere  colore^,  Plin.  xxxv.  7,  31 ;  colores  udo  Ucto- 
rio  inducercy  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  irround  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  W.  v.  197.  The  ground  itself  was  often  al 
fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera.  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  colours 
(Cic.  Brut.  18;  Plin.  xxxv.  32),  viz.,  white  (the  Melian  earth  and 
pr<jBtoniwn)i  red  (n<//r<c<x,  from  Cappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and  minium), 
yellow  {sil,  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {atramentur,\).  But  as 
fresco  painting  grew  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant  and  ex- 
pensive colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  colorcs  aiisteri  (i.e.  the 
four  old  ones),  aut  Jloridi  (the  now).  Floridisunt  rhn/socoU-i  (f^rcen 
from  copper),  purpurissimum  {c  creta  ar'jtmtaria  rma  purpuris  pari- 
ter  tingitur)j  indicum  (indigo),  cinnabari  (cinnabar),  r,rrvkum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian,  made  at  Putcoli),  &c.  Vitr. 
rii.  7 — 14 ;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  Tho  walls  were  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tasteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  Winckelmann  to  tho  most  beautiful  in 
Raphael's  loggias.  Tho  ground-colours  of  tho  centre  compart- 
ments and  edgings  arc  generally  red  and  black;  red  and  yellow; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green  ;  green 
and  red.  Tho  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (Vitruv.  vii.  6,8); 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

Tho  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Vitruv. 
vii.  5,  anti'pd  imitati  sunt primttm  crustarum  raarmorearum  vn/rictates 
€t  collocatioiies  ;  deinde  coronarum  et  silaceorum  cuneorum  varias  dis- 
tnhntiones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  Vitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds  :  1.  Architectural  views, 
ctdijiciorum  Jiguras  cobimwi rumqu€ projecturas.  2.  Representations  of 
theatres,  scenarum  /rentes  tragico  more  nut  comico.  3.  Landscapes, 
jphiguntur  partus,  promontoria,  li/torrr,  ffnmino,  fonti\%  htci,  mantes, 
peeorOf  pastores.  Tho  inventor  of  this  landscape  paintinir  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.  37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  tho  time  of  Augustus.  4.  His- 
torical compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacrifices, 
&c.,  item  megalographiam  haljentem  deorum  sitnulacraj  sen  fahulanim 
disposiiiones,  non  minus  Trojanas  pwjnas,  sett  Ulyssis  crrationes.  The 
paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  above  different  kinds.  Tho  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  aii-y.  They  arc  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c. ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Vitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  ne^^eot  of  naturo.  Numbers  of  warm  and  animated  landgcapes 
bate  likewise  been  found*  such  as  hunting  Bcenei,  waterfalls,  and 
ipurdens:  thoqgh  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  lustorio 
|i^n^iy  are  often  rery  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  prMOBOe  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Briseis 
at  Uie  command  of  Achilles ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  NaxM ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bao- 
chilly  and  his  rictories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  an  IIerma|Aaro- 
ditfl^  which*  in  oolourlne,  resembles  Titian.  Of  gods.  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftenest.  The  floatii^  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns^ 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  daneing  girls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii*  disoorered  1749,  there  are  twelve  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground ;  fleet,  says  Winckelmann,  as  thoi^g^  and  as  lovely 
if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Graoee.  Blany  othera 
are  conspicuous  for  the  graceful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonioni 
colouring.  The  light  and  grouping  is»  in  many  faiatances,  worthy  of 
eonunendation.  After  this  last  class  come  ioenea  of  domestic  life^ 

ff&Mre^  and  still-life  paintings  {pumoypa^ia  opposed  to  /xryoXoypa^m)  ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  /uUonioi  (see  Excui-s.  U. 
Sc.  8) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  zzxy.33) ;  fl8h,frttits(called  Aenta, 
Philostr.  i.  31 ;  VitruT.  yi.  7,  4),  game,  lascivious  scenes.  Suet.  Tib» 
43 ;  Ovid.  Triat.  ii.  521.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  zxxv.  89)  was  not 
used  to  decorate  the  walls],  though  ornaments  in  relief  seem  to  have 
been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on  Cic.  Att.  i.  10 : 
Prceterea  typos  tibi  mandot  tectorio  airioU  pomim  mdudera, 

8.  Visconti,  lita,  Fio-Clem,  iv.  Free/. 

The  conunon  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mirron  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of  a 
late  date,  requires  correction.  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
large  dimensions.  But  where  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wall-miiroirs.  Thus 
Soneca  (Qfi£st.  Nat.  i.  17,)  mentions  specula  totts  wrporitnu  parta^ 
but  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  moveable  looking-glasses*  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entirely  to  deny  the  use  of  wall-mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.  When  Vitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  iptaque  teeioria  aba- 
corum  et  speculorum  circa  se  praminentes  habetit  expresttones ;  this 
will  not  bo  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  abacus  is  understood  to  be 
the  square  and  ^ptGulwn  the  round  panel*  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  bo  regular  tectorimn.  It  ia,  howeror,  erident 
from  Pliny  (xxxyi.  26,  67,)  that  these  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  different  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  senre  as  mirron. 
In  genere  vitri  et  obddiana  numerantm',  ad  aimilUudinem  lapidis, 
quern  in  Ethiopia  invenU  Obsidiutf  ntgerrimi  cotorii,  aliquanth  et 
tranalucidi,  cra$8wr$  vitu,  a<gtitf  t»  tpemdit  parietum  pro  imagim 
wnbrcu  reddente. 

Vitruyius  also  mentionB  mirrors  actually  suspended  (iz.  9), 
Cteeibius  enim  /uerat  Alexandrias  natus  patre  Umeore :  ia  inffemo  ei 
industria  magna  prceter  rdiquoe  exceUena  dietua  est  artificiosis  rdnts 
se  delectare.  Namque  cum  voluisaet  in  tabema  aui  patris  sp^ulum  ita 
pendere,  ut,  cum  duceretur  suraumque  reduceretur,  tinea  latena  pondus 
dedueeret,  ita  collocavit  machinationem.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  9,  re- 
cords a  speculum  parieti  affijcum.  Comp.  laid.  Orig.  xyi.  16;  Salm. 
ad  VopUc.  Firm.  694 ;  and  respecting  the  material  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  as  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  noty  see  Beckmann,  Beitr,  z.  Oetch  d,  £rfi$kd,  iii.  467. 

THE  GEUJNOS 

ware  ovIgSiiallj  composed  only  of  boardi  laid  oTor  the  beams^  but 
to  glre  them  a  more  elegant  appeannoe^  a  grate^  aa  it  wera^  of 
lalten  waa  eonatraeted*  lo  that  aimk  paneb  aroae^  laattt  lammar, 
la^imar  [and  the  wood-woik  waa  paintedi  or  oreilaid  with  coatly 
niaterialB»  Sen.  Ep,  95:  auro  fsda jMybndlnuif].  These  laeimaria 
aAerwards  receired  a  wiety  of  ornament  in  stttooo^  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  irery  and  gilded,  aa  in  the  temples.  [Plin.  JST.  N,  zziiii. 
3,18;  Hor.  Od.  U.  18»1: 

Non  ebur  neqtie  anretim 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar. 

Lucan.  x.  112.  The  artists  were  called  laqmarii.  Cod.  Theod.  xiii. 
4,  2.]  These  panels  wore  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  S^  which  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  camevoe,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rules  are  laid  down  by  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  ago,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining, 
rooms,  which  was  raised,  or  let  down  by  secret  raachinerj-.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88 :  pegmata  per  se  surgentia^  et  tabulata  taeite  in  sublime 
creiotntki.   Suet.  Ner.  81,  tabuloo  versatites,] 

THE  DOOBS. 

The  dooiB  haTc  already  been  diseossed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  roomsy  though  the  oelln,  hibemacnlay  and  dormitoria  of 
coarse  had  them.  Hence,  at  Pompeii,  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging, 
velumt  aulcca,  cento,  napanfraafia ;  [the  iron  rings  and  pK)lo  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii].  Lamprid.  Alex. 
4;  ITcliog.  14:  vcH  cubicularUf  qu<}d  in  iniroitii  erat.  Sen.  Ep.  80; 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17;  Pctron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestiis  ol"  the 
domus  Attgnsta,  were  the  velarii  or  a  veli^.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
ger,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hanginc^  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun.  in.  5,  65 ;  Ucaut.  v.  1,  33 ;  P/iormio,  v.  G,  G6,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  doors,  were  hung  orer  the  entrance.  Suet. 
Claud.  10.  Sidon.  Apoll.  iv.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  lived  very 
unassumingly,  tripodcs  sellce,  Ciliaim  vela  /(yrihus  appensa,  lectus 
nihil  habeas  plunice.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  6 ;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xi.  46.  The  windows 
alBO  had  curtains,  beaides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  Judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii)  we  must  condude 
that  the  houses  of  the  andents  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street*  for  this  is  the  ease  ihere^  and  when  an  exception  does 
oocur,  the  window  is  plaoed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  imposrible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  oonsideiable  height. 
The  ground-iloor  bdng  suirounded  with  tabemsB^  or,  in  their  ab- 
senee,  by  porlAeuM  and  arndt^afjomt^  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  ease  must  haTe  been  otherwise.  Doubttess 
there  were  windows  looking  thenoe  into  the  street,  Just  as  well  as 
at  Athens.  See  Charidu*  Henoe  th^y  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  anthon.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  iL  6, 39,  a5  txotha  prm- 
eep$  ddaptaftneOra,  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothhig^  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speaking.  But  Lir.  L  41,  is  deddye: 
(Ttoaquil)  m^miore  parU  ONlmm  per  fBMgtro*  popultmn  aUo- 
quitur.  So  Dionys.  ir.  5,  and  Jut.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangen  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Rome: 

Retpice  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  perfenfai  noetfai: 

Qaod  flpatium  tec^s  sublimibnt,  unde  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fcnostris 
Vosa  cadant !  quauto  p«rciU8um  pondere  ugnent 

Et  l«?dant  Biliceni. 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  25 :  Parcius  jtmctas 
qwUiuiU  jencstraSf  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propcrtius,  iv.  7, 16: 
Jamne  tibi  excidenint  vigUacis  fnrta  Subunn 

Bt  IBM  noctuTDU  trita  fenestra  dolis  ? 
Vm  qosm  dtmlMo  qpfMm  tIbi  ftme  pependi, 
Altma  vnitnt  la  toa  edla  nana. 
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Martial  (i.  87)  njs:  VMmu  mmu  mi,  matmpts  Umgi  De  noHHt 
NaviiiB  poM/mmtris,  but  it  is  donbtftil  whedier  we  are  to  imagfne 
an  4mgiporiutf  or  the  windows  of  one  lioiiie.  More  definite  toiti- 
mooy  to  tiie  enitom  in  Oreeoe»  ii  found  in  Aristoph.  Bcdei.  Ml* 
wliere  the  youth  laya  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  mmVoiiom 
tAy  BCptm lAfj  also  aaya  (zzir.  21) :  panproemrit  tn  vku, 
pan  m  vtHHnUit  tUU,  pan  em  teeii$  fimttiiM^  proepeeiantt  ^  9*^id 
rd  «tf  rogUant,  In  the  Mo9iiUana  of  Plautus,  ir.  2,  27,  where 
•lafee  with  to  fetch  awaj  their  maater,  and  Theuropidea  aalni 
vcUmtt  fM  mtrotpeekaUf  nohody  would  iuppoae  tliat  he  aUuded 
to  ererioeB  in  the  door,  or  a  Icey-hole.  So  abo  YitruT.  t.  6 :  tcmkm 
amim  (ioeiUD)<a(%iciOftimpniialoriim 

pro^MciiUfUiB /miMirU  dUpoiUoB  imUaiiom  eommmdum  usi^Monm 
mfiMtai.  And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  eiplain  tlie  ordera  of  the 
police^  (Dig,  iz.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  ejfudenni  vd  d^fecnint.  But  we 
must  oooiider  the  windows  to  hare  been  both  small  (hence  called 
rwMS,  Cic>  adAU.  ii.  3)  and  placed  high.  They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  elathrL  Plaut.  Mil.  u.  4,26;  Winkelm.  W,  iL  250.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  lying  around  the  cavum  tedium, 
receired  only  a  scanty  light  through  tiie  doors ;  the  huger  ones,  aa 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  the  windows  were  un- 
fitttened  openings*  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vela,  Plin. 
Ep.  TiL  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Yarxo,  R.  R.  iii.  7: 
fimttriM  relMerttf.  Thus,  at  least,  is  best  ezplained,  OWd.  Am^ 
i.  5: 

Pan  adaperta  ftdt,  pan  altera  danM  fenestra^. 

Jut.  iz.  106 :  Claude  femstraM,  vela  tegant  rtmas.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36 ; 
Sen.  CoTMoh  ad  Marc,  22 ;  AppuL  Met,  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  specularis  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  alluded  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17:  Egregiam  hce  (porticus)  advermm  tempeatatet  re* 
eepUtaUum;  nam  tpeculaHMu  ae  multo  magh  frrtis  immifmiibu$ 
mnntuntur.  If  Seneca  (Ep.  90)  were  itrictly  followed,  the  specu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  bo  admissible  in 
reliBfenoe  to  the  time  of  Gallos ;  but  Hirt  has  shewn  that  the  words 
iMMfm  memoria,  must  not  be  talcen  strictly  for  the  sftspensure$  baU 
nMrttm,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruvius :  and 
Plin.  ix.  64,  70,  ascribes  their  invention  to  Scrgius  Orata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassua  the  orator.  Why  Hirt  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ta\  one,  is  not  wy  apparent,  as  Maerobius  (iS'ot.  ii.  11 )  says:  Hie 
eet  SergiuM  Orata,  qui  primus  balneas  pemiles  habuit.  The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this ;  that  in  respect  of  xxvi.  3,  8^ 
Pliny  has  contradiofted  himself^    To  be  coufinoed  of  the  early  use 
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of  window-panes,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Cyziceman  Balooo, 
which  on  three  sides  had  glaas-doors  (valvtB)  or  windowi  mnfhlng 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  flap- 
posed  without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  bayc  been  a  wy 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruyius  also  describes  it.  The  qnestioiif 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  wlndow.glaifl»  was  formerly  answered 
in  the  negatiro,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  disoorered  in  Pom* 
pcii  are  surer  eridonce  than  all  the  teetimonies  of  late  writers. 
See  Winkelm.  W.  u.  251 ;  QeU's  Pompeiana,  i.  80;  Uirt,  Qtteh.  der 
Bauk,  iii.  C6  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [Trantenna  is  eiplaiiied 
as  fmtettra  by  Nod.  ii.  859 ;  and  Cic.  de  Or.  L  35,  says :  quasi  per 
traruennam  prcBtereimtes  strtctim  adgpeximut.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Bdttioher  supposes^  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room.] 


METHOD  OF  WABMIKQ. 

Tbb  aodonts  resorted  to  more  than  ono  expedient  for  warming 

the  rooms  in  winter,  although  they  had  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  lived  in 
winter,  we  so  situated  as  to  have  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Besides 
they  had  fire-grates,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vit.  8,  tiec  ante  in  pr<Mtorhtm  rediit,  quam  Jla^raule 
trielinio  ex  coneeptu  camini;  Hot.  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  UJos  rum  foliis 
ramos  urenU  camino;  Hot.  Epist.  i.  11,  lU,  ScJctiU  metise  caminus. 
[Plin.  H.  N.,  xvii.  11,  IG;  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep.  ii.  2:  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Caminus  est  fcrrnaa^.]  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  Jhnis 
('I  Jovendo),  (Hor.  0<L  i.  9,  S)  U(j7ia  super  foco  large  repouen.s,  and 
in  other  places.  The  rooms  were  also  warmed  hy  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypocaustum.  See  Winkelm.  W.  ii. 
2r)3  :  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  by  means  of  an  opening  which  could 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room. 
V\\r\.  Ep.  ii.  17:  Applicitum  c^t  ctihicuht  hi/poeauston  pcre.riijuunty 
quod  angusta  ftmstra  suppositum  calorew,  ut  ratio  ea:igit,  aut  ifnndit 
aut  r^tiiet.  Ibidem:  Adhtrret  domxitorium  menibrutn,  transitu  in- 
terjacente,  qui  susj)cns}is  ft  tuhiilatus  conceptum  vaporem  salubri  tein- 
peramento  hue  illucque  digerit  et  ministrat.  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoves — specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  the  following  engravings. 
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[In  warming  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  fuul  used  was  charcoali 
or  dry  wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke  ] 

Whether  the  anciouts  had  ehininoys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckniann,  Be  'Ura<j.  ii.  31)1 ;  Voss.  ad 
Vxrg.  Georg.  ii.  242;  Ileind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  is,  that  the  • 
smoke  yfa&  not  drawn  off  by  moans  of  a  flue,  but  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Vitniv.  viii.  a,  4, 
Conclavibusy  aut  ubi  ignisy  aut  plura  lumina  mnt  ponendUf  puree  Jieri 
debent  (eoronaj)  ut  to  Jacilius  ejctergeantur :  in  oestivia  et  ejredHsy  ubi 
minitne  yumiis  ejit  nec  fidigo  potest  mcere,  ibi  caslutw  sunt  faciendcBf 
soem  to  favour  this  view  of  the  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkelm.  W. 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi.  delV  Archil,  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shewn  that 
the  use  of  tlucs  was  not  unknown  to  the  anc-ients,  and  that  even  real 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancieut  buildings. 
Comp.  Mus.  Borb.  v.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Rome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwelling-houses;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  refinement  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  cliinmcys ;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
began  to  hare  both  grate  and  chimney.   Hor.  Sai.  1,  S,  80 : 

lAcrimofO  non  rin«  famo, 
Udof  oom  foliit  ramot  vrmiC*  oeodiio. 
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does  not  disproye  thii  j  for  wilJi  inch  predons  fuel  the  best  chimney 
would  anokc.  Tho  wood  smeared  with  amttcra  (Hor.  Od.  iiL  17, 
18;  Mart.  xiii.  16,  acapnas  PHn.  H.  N.  xv.  8;  oomp.  Mart.  xiiL 
8<l|  Fumoto  Decembri)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  wliich  of  course 
had  no  fines;  besides  which*  in  some  booses,  which  were  low,  the 
ehimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Virg.  u£n. 
jfil  069,  /kmantia  eulnUnag  and  Ed.  i.  82,  vUlarum  admiiia  fu^ 
mauUf  shew  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig*  nii.  6, 8>  >s  more 
in  fiiTOur  of  than  against  flues. 

OONOLUDING  REMARKS. 

Hbbe  follow  a  few  hints  on  tho  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  tho  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  fiom  the 
irrc<^ilar  course  of  the  streets  rouml  tho  house,  upon  whSeh  lie 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  dopeiul. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Roman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltrj';  partly  owing  taitS 
great  lowness,  ])artly  owing  to  the  smallness  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  tho  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  garo  the  whole  an  un- 
symmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  oontrstyy  was  vci-y  magnlfieeiii;  ita 
•  chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  m  which  the  se7end  xoems  were 

arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  ronnd  an  open  room,' 
(atrium,  cavum  sedium,  peristyl) ;  whidi  served  as  a  common  focos. 
This  court,  with  its  surrounding  rooms,  fonned  a  sepanle  division 
in  itself:  and  the  greater  the  house,  the  oftener  was  this  eonstme- 
tion  repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small; 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  fbr  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  thieog^  these  oouria  that  tlie  rooms  reoeiTed 
light  and  air ;  an  amqgeraent  which  also  proscrrod  them  from 
draughts.  The  hunate  did  not  see  before  him  tlie  lively  ibrong  of 
tlie  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawn^,  was  very  fine.  What  a  magic  effect  most 
haTo  been  produced  when  all  the  doom  and  curtains  were  tlirown 
back,  and  the  eye  conid  readi  from  the  ostiom  through  the  thrae 
courts,  adorned  with  thdr  marble  eolumns,  splashing  fountaiDi, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  channiog 
perspective ;  and  oveihead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven  1] 
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THE  MANNER  OP  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 


MONO  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  are 


J_JL  those  wliich  relate  to  Bomc  mechanism  unknown  to  the  moderns. 
If  express  descri[»tion8,  such  as  those  of  Vitruviu?  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibius,  are  difBcult  to  be  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  tho 
time,  let  its  mechanism  have  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  arc  men- 
tioned. Boettiiror  {Kimsfmi/th.  i.  p.  271)  says  witli  some  truth,  that 
*  the  art  of  tho  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion: and  a  perfect  system  of  tlio  ancient  technology,  chiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remains  to  Ik;  written/  yet  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints, 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  [)artly  been 
discussed  in  tho  more  important  writings  on  tliis  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  ExercUt.  p.  G49;  Sagittarius,  De  jan.  vett.  9 — lo;  Molin, 
Dechxv'ibus  veterum^'m  Sallengre,  Th(ss.  antt.  AV;/<. iii.TDo;  Montfauc. 
Antiq.  expl.  iii.  i.  t.  54,  55.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
bo  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Rome ;  and  we  sliall  here  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  tenns  as  obc^,  senif  rcfytmtht^  pcssuliy  clnnstrti. 

The  method  of  fastening  varied  according  to  the  fonn  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  (hi /ores),  or  opened  like  window-gbutterB  (va/vo;}. 
Varro:  V'ih\r  nunt,  quas  reviilriintur  et  se  velant. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  tliey  opened  inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  <lrawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  sera 
[also  patibnlum].  Sec  Nonius,  i.  p.  41;  [Varro,  L.  />.  vii.  108;]  Ovid, 
last,  i,  265;  and  v.  280,  Tofo  patit  'Pinta  jauvi  nostra  sera:  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfastened.  I'etroii.  10.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  oppoiterey  or  npponere  scram,  i.  e.  </bsf:rar*\  The 
sera  rested  on  the  doofvpoftt,  aa  we  learn  £rom  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  0, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connexion  with  excutere,  we  cannot  undei-stoiid 
tbo  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  Is  a  more  general  expression  for  eycrything  placed  before  the 
door  [Vb^.  Oeifrg,  it.  422,  Obice  tori;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contriTanoe.  Hence  we  have  in  Festus, 
Obic€9  peamliy  stre.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort;  see  Festus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
paiefaciundi  gratioy  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  as 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  U,  N.  xvi.  42,  82],  whenco  Festus  says,  c  contrario 
oppan^ntur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  with  a  fiakawot  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
i^aXavodoKrj),  oonnectod  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  it^^elf 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  agiun  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  (^dkavaypia),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  hare  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  door. 

This  pin  (jSoAavor)  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Romans  called  peMuhis^  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  wo  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  favour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plant.  Aul.  i.  2,  26,  occlude  sis  /ores  ambobiis 
peasulis;  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3, 37  ;  Eun,  iii.  6,65 ;  Appul.  Met.  i.  44,  Cud. : 
49,  52,  Subdita  clavi  pessxdos  redttco;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evititmt  that  something  different  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  tlie  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  we  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  pessulum  obdere /aribus,  and  the  oppetsuhta 
janua  so  frequently  occmring  in  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  pessuli  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pessuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  bo  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol.  p.  660,  whenco 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  eonfounded  with  sera  and  ^akaofotf 
nor  clavis  with  fiaXavaypa. 

In  Terence,  by  i>cssulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  hackwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  mored  by  a  key)  could 
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not  bo  drawn  back  without  using  the  key ;  in  the  latter  eato  we 
hate  therefore  to  undentand  real  oovered  lockB ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  claustra  pestuU  rtemruwif  c^ouffra  means  the  lock-haip  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
bad  such  locks.  For  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  opm  tbeuL  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key*  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Ma,  vr»  p.  368 ; 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  aorty  such  a  hole  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  tlic  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  wo  see  in  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Thouropides,  on  his  return,  belieTO  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or. 
dercd  Pbilolachcs  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78). 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repagula,  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  peroeiTa  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedcemonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  clams  Laconka.  As  far  as  its  use  among 
the  Romans  b  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  lifo  of  the  Romans  are  dated. 

[Avellino  first  nuido  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doorSi  the  bolt  shootiug  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  tabemss  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  the 
tablluum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  Auhd. 
above;  Cist,  ill  18,  Obcludite  cbdes  pesnUitg  Cftre,  i.  2,  60;  Ter. 
UtOMt.  above;  Marccll.  Empir.  17, -Foromtn^,  in  qw>  janmn  pasmii 
descendunt!  Polyb.  xv.  30$  $vpat  awoiikdofitvas  dtrroTr  fwx^oU.] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  custom  of 
lometimes  sealing  the  doors  (Mgnan  ceUcu),  Plaut  Ca$.  iii.  i,  1. 
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[PI in.  II.  N. :  At  nunc  cibi  qtioque  aepotmamilo  vindicantura  rapina. 
Among  tho  Qrceks  only  were  the  chambers  of  the  women  sealed. 
Aristoph.  Thetmoph.  414 ;  Plat.  <h  Leg.  Jii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  empty  hottles.  ad  Fam.  xri.  26:  LagenoA  eiiam 
inanei  obtigtiabatt  ne  dieerentur  inanes  aliquce  fuxsscj  qtue  furtim  e*- 
tent  exsiecatcB.  [Fen,  Sat,  tL  17 ;  Martial  ix.  88.]  In  Plaat.  MiL 
iii.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 
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[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

TTJE  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  wider  signification 
V  V  than  that  convoyed  under  the  Roman  supellej- ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  D'hf.  xxxiii.  1(>,  1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
mesticKtn  patrisfam.  imtrumcntum,  quod  neqne  arijenio  anruve  fdcio 
vd  vi'sti  fviiiiiiiK  rutxr.  So  Allen,  ib.  6,  and  Tubero  in  Cels.  7,  §.  1, 
whence  we  see  tlint,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
Bilver,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  CcIsup,  /V*.  Thus  PauU.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
Bupellex,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  laiiij)s,  all  sorts  of  v<is<i,  pdv^s, 
ctquiininari'i,  etc., -whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material,  (rnjst'tfUno,  avijenteay  vitrea,  murrhina.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
geniimam  sitp<  l/(r(ih:ni.  Paull.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  67),  cupboards  and 
80  forth;  Di(/.  ib.  8,  0,  and  Duj.  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

A  distinction  wa.s  made  by  the  Romans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  instrunu  ittuni,  as  it  was  called,  i.e.  (Ulp.  Dhj.  xxxiii.  7,  12), 
apparatus  rerrnn  diiitius  maijsi'ronnn,  sine  qnibus  cjTrrfri  luquiret 
possessio  ;  c.  g.  in  a  fann,  all  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  slaves; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  every  thing  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  business : 
in  a  tav<'rn,  all  the  re(iuisite  vessels :  Paull,  rcc.  sent.  iii.  0,  61  ;  in  a 
house  (accordinfr  to  Pegasus  and  Cassius)  ftre-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  include  under  the  instrumcntum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  supellex:  as  Neratius  and  Ulpian :  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  3G,  in 
oratoris  imtruniento  tani  lavtam  snpclhrtilria  minquam  inderam  ; 
Suet.  Oct.  71,73;  Tib.  36;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-apparatUB, 
docks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

Acconiing  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Roman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniei-s,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lrrd.  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  with 
clegaoco  and  splendour. 

LEGTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.  p.  115;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  166],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  li  was  sometiniM  of  wood,  [Ter.  Ade^  It.  2^  46 ;  8flD. 
Ep.  95;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  5, 1,  ArehMoii  keiiis  Gell.  zii.  2,  Soitrid  heti,'] 
among  the  rich  of  cedar  or  terebinth.  Prop.  iiL  7, 49;  Pera.  i.  6S| 
Plin.  JSf.  N,  xii.  43$  but  fteqnently  of  brasBy  CSc  Vmrr,  ir.  96^ 
UelM  iBTokn;  PUn.  JET.  xzxir.  8»  8,  frjettiiMi  csra$a ;  whidi  does 
not  mean  wooden  ftames  with  braas  legs,  (aa  it  doea  in  Plin.  usir, 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Llr.  szxix.  6)»  ainee  Pliny  ie  enmnerating 
only  artidea  of  maaaive  metal.  Tlie  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  wifli 
iroiy,  tortoise-shelly  and  predons  metala*  and  provided  with  iTory, 
silter  and  gold  feet.  In  OtiyM.  zziii.  199* 

applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses ;  how  much  more  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magnificence,  the  most  excessive 
loxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant ! 

[Inlaying  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
//.  N,  1*6.  ix.  11;  xxxiii.  11;  Suet.  Col.  32;  Javol.  Dig.  xxxii.  100, 
Uetot  t^udineo8  pedibut  inargentatoa ;  Paull.  xxxiii.  10,  3 ;  elsewhere, 
lecti  aurei,  aurati,  ebumeiy  argentei,  etc. ;  Cic.  Tiuc.  v.  21 ;  Suet. 
Cces.  49 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  103 ;  Jut.  vi.  80 ;  Plaut.  Stkh.  ii.  2,  63 ; 
Plin.  J7.  N.  xzxvii.  2;  Sen.  JEp,  110;  Vop.  Firm.  3;  Varro,  L.  L. 
iz.  47,  lectot  olnot  €k  Acre  aXio§  tat  latfiidSiw^  i.  e.  veneered,  not  solid ; 
which  last  was  rare.  At  leaat  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  toVidii  oiytiilo.  Lampr.  Hd,  20.  See  Spart.  2E\, 
Ter.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  mtea,  at 
others  /atcice,  and  again  nmtitm.  This  is  the  tmta  cubilia  of  Horace, 
Epod,  xii.  12;  Cic.  de  Dw.  ii.  65;  Hart  t.  68: 

Holla  t^glt  Draoloa  nee  inanli  coleila  laetoi^ 

Fntris  et  abrapCa  fluoia  rette  Jaoat 

Petr.c97.  [Cato»  A.  llMeefot  loris  tuUsiKot.]  Theatopidwit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Av.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  foriM,  called,  later,  eukiia. 
[See  Yarro^  X.  L,  r.  167;  Isid.  zz.  1 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  it  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  ionmium^  with  which  beda  and  cuiiilooa 
were  atuifed,  waa  lodes  of  wooL  [Tae.  Anm.  vi.  28}  Suet.  TSb,  54.] 
Pliny,  (riii.  48, 78),  derivea  thia  usage  of  wool  inm  Gaol,  but  with* 
out  being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  ita  introduction.  In  olden  times 
they  had  nothing  but  atraw-mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  poorar 
olaases  stuffed  thebr  beds  with  chopped  sedge  (tilva)  or  bay.  Mart 
air.  160: 

TomtDtom  ooodta  pains  Ciroenta  fooatars 
Bme  pro  Laooonioo  stfamina  psDpir  ■nit 

[Or.  Jifst  Tiii.  656;  Fait.  r.  519;]  Mart  zir.  168;  Sen.  d$  vUa 
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beatOj  c.  25 ;  [Plin.  zxrii.  10.  CtUcita  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Varro,  X.  L.  y.  167,  deriyes 
it  ab  inculeando,  quod  in  ecu  (culcitas)  aeus  out  tomentum  alitidve 
quid  cakabant.  Isid.  zix.  26] ;  Plant.  1ft/.  it.  4,  42 ;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervteo/eo,  but  also  the  torus,  began  to  bo 
stufifed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geeee  were 
used;  but  above  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  gcesc,  gantce,  were  highly  valued,  so  that  pre- 
foots  would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  Epist,  x.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
ISucul.  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  eulcita  plumea.    [Juv.  vi.  88 : 

Bed  qnamqaam  in  luagnU  opibas  plumaque  patema 
Et  segmentatis  dormlttet  pamda  eimis.] 

Swan's-down  also  was  used,  Mart  xiv.  161.  [Holiogabalus  even 
used  the  plumns  perdkum  sulnilareSj  Lamprid.  Ileliog,  19.j  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  featherp,  Mart,  xiv.  159: 

OppressjT  nitnium  vicina  est  fascia  plum®? 
Vellera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  zii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  pensiUs  pluma;  of  the 
Utter,  Juv.  i.  159,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  diflfurent 
was  a  Roman  bed  of  this  description  from  the  softest  couch  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer,  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  tho  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  pulvini,  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow.  Sen.  de  Tra^  iiL  87,  also  called  eavicaliot  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid  xix.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlets,  vestes  Btragul<jPi  stragula  [a  st^mendo, 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  167;  also  pallia,  opcrimenta  and  o;>er<*w7a.  Varro.  *6  ; 
peristromcUa  tapetOy  Ulp.  Dio.  xxxiv.  2,  25],  were  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coverlets,  conchyliata,  conchylio  tincta, 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoven  and  embroidered  figures,  Ba^ 
hyhnica  and  Ale^randrina.  See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  26,  how  great  was  the  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  mpelUx.  Compare  PhiUpp.  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitruv.  vi.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  9;  Lamprid.  Ileliog.  19;  Suet.  Oct.  73; 
Ovitl.  3fetam.  viii.  656.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  ho  might  shew 
his  visitors  the  coccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  which  he  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met.  x.  p.  248,  and  256 : 
Lectus  Indica  testndine  perluddusy  plumea  congerie  tumiduSy  veste 
eerica  fioridm^   These  coverlets  were  often  so  yolumuious  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bodfitead.]  Hie  pulTini 
were  corered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effiiltus  ostro  sericisque  pulvinis. 

Ilor.  Epod,  89 16:  Libelli  Stoici  inter  terieos  jno'rc  pfil villas  amant. 
But  in  Cic.  p.  Mtir.  36:  LectuU  Pttnicani  hoedinls  pelllbvs  stratL 
See  Sen.  £p*  96,  Effeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  oer- 
yicalia  wtero  oOTered  with  feather-tapestry^  the  work  of  tho  plumarii. 

The  meanlilg  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure ;  the  expla- 
nation of  Salmasius  ad  Vopise,  Carin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
PlumoM  voeartint  veteres  noVu  exauro  vel purpura  rotundas  et  i,t  mo' 
dum plumarum  factaa  (?),  quibus  vestes  intertexdxinturacvainabatUur. 
Kg^^^t  elavoB  inte.rtos  aureoSy  qitoe  irkovfiia  Orceci  reccntiores  voc<xbatU 
^^plumii  iffitur  Ulis,  hoc  est  clavis,  quibus  vestes  interteJtcbantur,  plu^ 
nuirii  Ualcret  didif  noti  Mdum  qui  clavot  vesHbua  intuereru  ct  inte,rerent, 
ted  qui  quocunque  gmere  picturcBf  quHnueunque  cohrUnu  et  fgwrit 
variatas  vestes  pmgerent.  The  latter  assertion* howerer,  wants  ywsif 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

PhmaUm  vestes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.    Why  tho  notce  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  called  plumse,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
tho  case  are  unequivocal.    Publ.  Syrus,  P^/r.  66;  Luc^  x.  125. 
The  oriiuineiit  is  always  desiirnated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  ]>eing  executed  in  divers  colours;  and  whm 
the  Glossaries  translate  ])lumariuR  by  voiKiKtrqt,  it  does  not  conv^ 
that  idea.    The  toqa  pkta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pun.  and  variare  anro  is  a  common  expression — therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  SrhoJion  ad  Li/coph.  that  nXovfxapiKo)  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  w  ould 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  rrenoiKLk^tvoi.    Salmasius  misquotes 
Firmicus  Matemus,  iii.  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  Finuicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  <rold-oinbroi(lored  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periphrasis,  iii.  36 — 12.    Of  whatever  form  the 
plunia?  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  riari  or  orhiculi,  the 
plumat^e  vestes  were  in  even,-  case  gold-cinbroidered.    Varro,  in 
Nonius,  a,  p.  ^)16,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor*    Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
vofrr  rofinid'f,  rlnvi  (and  TrXovfita  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  rerjuired  was  not  very  great ;  and 
what  need  was  there,  did icisse  pb}<jerc  in  order  to  understand  it? 
And  how  unsuittible  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  pulvi^ 
narsi  pUsgcSf  for  which  the  softest  stuffii  possible  were  used.  Mar* 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  wo  reconcile  with  tlie  aboro  oipla- 
nation  the  passage  of  Vitniviiis  (B.  vi.  7),  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  te^trintr.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  tliero  is  nothing  alK)ut  gold,  but  about  colours^ 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  otlicr  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connexion  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarius  and 
plumata  vestis,  still  Varro  and  Vitruvius  probably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.    In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  7mXo^(f>ot  (feather-dyer),  which  Salnwisius  changes  into 
yftXo/^^of,  in  which  ^arrrtiv  is  to  denote  rtirl'ire  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider  I    If  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.    But  ^anrdv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  tingcrc  vestts, 
instead  of  acu  pingere.    On  the  contrary  vmXo^aTrTTj^  appears  very 
correct.    When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentnlns,  because  lie  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormii  et  in  pluma 
gmrpureoque  torot  tills  may  no  dott1>i  be  midefitood  of  the  feathers 
with  whioli  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stoiM.  But  the  same 
cxplanatioD  will  hardly  suit  Epig.  zir.  146»  Lemma  CtrvM: 
Tinge  caput  nardi  foHo:  cervical  oleMt: 
Perdidit  nDgueatiim  enm  c«Nn%  plvma  tsnet^ 

for  the  ointment  could  only  be  communicated  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  eonld  it  be  admissibly  with  Bottigor,  SkUnna,  to  nnderstand 
whai  Plropertios  says  of  Psstus,  EjffuUum  pluma  venkohre  caput, 
Iii.  7, 60^  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stollbd  with  tethers  of 
divers  colours.  On  these  grounds  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
plumarii  prepared  real  feather-tapestry,  with  which  the  pnlvlni  and 
cerricalia  were  covered;  and  the  same  is  probably  meant  by  wnpm^ 
v«i  Ktd  wnXmr^  9potnet^Skaia,  PoiL  z.  1,  10.  If  In  modem  days 
we  hare  succeeded  in  constructing  firom  coloured  feathers  Unpeatrj 
of  a  very  durable  nature^  covered  with  all  sorts  of  emblems»  why 
should  not  the  andents,  who  certainly  in  many  thfaigs  shewed 
greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do»  obtain  credit  for  equal  In- 
genuity? Seneca,  Ep.  90,  also  speaks  of  germents  even,  made  of 
feathers ;  and  phnnarius  and  wnXo^iS^  (frompliMMii  if  ftom plu. 
mutn,  It  would  be  pkmuOor^  Is  he  who  wwks  In  feathers,  as  loma- 
rm§,  he  who  works  hi  wool,  atymlarim  In  silver,  lio. 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  plnmatss 
vestas  denote  stnift  of  feather-embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
fecturers  of  the  sames  yet  It  Is  uncertMn  whether  these  stuffs  were 
need  fer  pillow-cases.  For,  without  dweUiqg  on  the  feet,  that  such 
[gal,]  13 
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coTerino;s  would  be  ill- adapted  for  cushions,  either  for  sitting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiv.  149,  pluma  tenet  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  Bmell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
versicolorc  phinvi,  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-ci'Ioiired  cover  of  a  feather-cushion,  (as  tori 
pictif  Virg.  ufJn.  i.  70H,  ami  turo  purfnino,  Ovid,  Ileroid.  v,  88,  refer, 
not  to  the  colour  of  the  turnsy  but  only  to  that  of  the  case  or  cover- 
let), or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which  the  cushion 
is  stuffed,  and  which  shine  through  the  thin  case;  an  explanation 
approved  by  Herz])org,  who  quotes  Oic  Verr,  t.  11:  Fulvimtt  |?er- 
lucidu.^  ^^>  fitemiiy  rosa  fartus.^ 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {stragiiht) 
and  the  tttrnlia  ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Ileindorf  on  Horace 
{S  't.  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  K}>ist.  i.  5,  21),  could 
say,  'In  both  cases  tttral^  toralia,  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  (tori)  of  the  sofas.'  [This  was  originally 
the  geueral  idea:  see  Turnob.  Adv.  i.  24;  Giaccon.  de  tricHn.  p.  16.] 
PetroniuB  (40)  is  sufficient  to  controyert  this.  The  chief  dish,  the 
boar,  mm  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the  tridu- 
mum  saddenly  to  receive  in  eiterior  covering,  referring  to  ilie 
duwe;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  We  need  only  reflect*  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
npon  the  l$cH,  when  the  aUvee  taraOa  propammtf  to  be  eonrlnced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.  On 
the  contrary,  it  signifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectns  was  draped 
from  the  fomt  to  the  floor;  hence  Horace  says,  eireum  Tyriw  «Mt 
(purpuremn  tomm)  dan  iUoia  toraUa.  See  Oasanbon  on  Lamprid. 
Htiioff,  10;  Panll.  Dig,  xzziiL  10^  6.  [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Vano»  JL.  L,  t.  Ifl7»  contra  LaHnmn  tortU,  qaod 
iwite  fomm.  In  Non.  howevw  0.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
iholectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  Uehu  euMMn^  was  higher  than  the 
UOm  trioUmaru  [see  Ezcumis  on  the  TVicUnium] ;  Lamprid.  JM 
fiO;  VaRO,X.  X.  viiL  82.  Kondert,  atomd&rt,  dmom^^ 

always  said  of  it.  SeeBroukh,  on  TibulL  i.  2, 19;  Ov.  FaH.  iL  849; 
Serv.  ai  VWg,  jEn,  It.  680,  ImH  cmfijiionim  aUi  erant  H  praeUbm 
atcmdtbanhir,  hvto$SL  389,  fpradibniqui  aeeUm 
[Varro,  L.  L,  t.  168.]  Tlieee  grattw  seem  to  be  the  Jklera  (i.  e. 
pedom)  so  olteir  mentioned.  [Or  rather  /^liera  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  sphmxes,  grifllns,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feety  hi  contiadistinetion  to  the  round  and  more  elcfant  jMfae. 
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Hygin.  FiA,  274 ;  IM,  dz.  26.  Flln.  JET.  N,  zzxhr.  2,  speaks  of  both, 
Irio/miomiiiy  pt^SbwJ^dcriique.']  See  Propert  ii.  10,  21 : 

Nee  nflil  tane  fkikto  ■tamaiar  lectoi  eburao. 
iT.  7,  3;  Juv.  vi.  22;  xi.  95: 

Qaalis  in  Occani  Hucta  testudo  natarct, 
Clarum  Trojugenis  factara  et  nobile  fulcrum. 

Comp.  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  603;  Suet.  Claud.  32. 

The  lectus  cubicularis  had  (especially  when  it  was  intonded  for 
two  persons),  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  phiteusy  which 
word  is  used  to  denoto  the  whole  side,  wliile  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  sponda.  Isidor.  tlx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorqm  torus,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salraas.  nd  Mart.  iii.  91,9;  Suet.  Cces.  49  ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  Gcllius,  vii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  Sab.  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write, 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  Icctulus,  or  Icctulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug.  78  ;  Ovid.  Trlst.  i.  11,  .S7  ;  Seneca,  Epist.  72. 
The  habitus  studentk^  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  sucli  tliat  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  left  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  had  contrivances  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.  Persius,  i.  100 : 

Nec  pluteum  cicdit,  nec  deniorsos  sapit  ungues. 

Juvcn.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap.  ii.  9,  gramma ticales  plutei.  Snmpodium, 
and  fjraJtatuSy  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  tiling  in  Greece,  a  low  small  couch.  See  Becker's 
Charicles,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  from  aKifinoj. 
But  in  Rome  grabati  were  applied  to  the  /tr/i"  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Cic.  de  Div.,  non 
modo  kctos,  vcrum  ctiam  grahatos.  Sen.  Ep.  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modicas  ccenasy  pauperum  cellas,  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Potron.  52.  The  scimjMjdio,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  o.  g.  Gell.  lix.  10.  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius ha<l  done  the  same.  Later,  the  ditVerenco  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scimpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Scaiv. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  grahatus  argento  in  aurato  Uctus.  The  Punicani 
kcii,  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.   Isid.  xx.  11.] 
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THE  OHAIBS. 

Chairs  woro  not  so  much  used  by  tho  Romans  as  by  us,  and 
only  requiriMl  for  visitors  [Gell,  ii.  2;  Son,  de  Clem.  \.  9],  although 
they  also  had  cj'edrcB.  A  distinction  is  made  between  sella  and 
cathedra^  antl  tho  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  tho  women.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
tho  baek  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  sellce  gestatoH/v  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  tho  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  sella  quotidiani  qu<jestus  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cut.  iv.  8 ;  Mit^.  Borh.  iv.  6,  50),  to  the  sella  ciirulis. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein ;  and  the  rcafion  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  tho  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  sella  and  sedile 
(with  the  diminutives  scdicidum  and  sedecttln,  Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  10), 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  every  kind  of  chair,  although  si  dilei 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
SeliqucLstnim  was  an  antique  expression.  Fest.  p,  340;  Varro,  L.  L» 
T.  128.  The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  cle.ir  from  its  being  used 
111  the  tabenue  of  the  artisans  and  tonaores^  Dig.  ix.  2, 11 ;  and  at 
the  home-doon  of  the  oourteniu  (PUut.  Pom.  i.  2,  66 ;  Sen.  de 
Bmrf,  L  9);  in  the  baths  (tee  Exounns  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  leo- 
tnre-rooms  (Oio.  ad  Fam.  Ll  18%  and  on  the  trfhnnal  of  the  magia- 
trate  (like  the  sella  enrolis  and  the  sella  Impefatoria,  Spait.  iSwu  1 ; 
die.  PMI.  it  84 ;  Suet.  CoBf.76;  01e.F«rr.iL88$T.  S9|  8net.€lbiMl 
S8 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11,  ssOii  MnmAim};  also  In  the  camp  for  the  gene- 
ral, Snel.  OaOk,  18,  eatirmmn  mUamg  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  nnaesthetio  article  of  house* 
hold  foxnitore,  called  miia  fttmUianoa.  (ML  2%.  xr.  18,  mm  ssl- 
lonim  in  their  most  general  sense.  iSMUSa^  ahbough  rarely  met  witht 
has  a  very  general  meaning.  Suet  Oet,9§$diU  nynim;  Spart.  Hadr. 
28;  Comp.  Gels.  tUL  10.  It  is  said  of  a  maible  bendi  In  PUny, 
Ep,  T.  6,  40;  and  often  In  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lolly  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  fhther  of  the  fiunily,  when  he  g^TO 
adTioe  to  his  clients,  as  their  patronus.  Oio.  da  Leg.  I.  8,  mom 
pairio  ssdens  in  aoUo  comuknHbiu  rupomdmrn.  d»  Or,  IL  80.  Such 
soIki  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  SoUum 
Jovti.  Suet  Cbl.  67;  Ocf.  70;  Or.  dl0  Air.  JSe^.  27.  Theklm^y 
throne  is  often  so  called.  Serr.  ad  Firy.  ^n,  I.  510;  tIL  160. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  In  ViigH  and  Ofid.  do.  dB jfn.  &.  21 : 
cmam  ngaU,  •«»       ssdSma    See  Isid.  xz.  11,  and  Festus.  The 
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splendid  gilded  tlirones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescos,  were  most  likely  Roman 
Bolia,  or  at  least,  like  them.  Mus.  Borh.  riii.  20;  vi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  arc  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  logs,  which  are  of 
the  iiK)st  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-boards  attached.  They 
hare  also  cushions  of  various  hues,  and  hangings  on  each  side  of 
the  back.     ChiraentcU.  de  Honort  Bisell.  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show ;  its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  like  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  abore,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant,  dHerc.  ir.  97;  Mus,  B0rb,bf,  t.  18;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.    See  Jut.  n\.  90 : 

Cqfoi  apod  moDn  minima  est  jaoftnra  oatbedrM. 

llartia],  iu.  68»  says  of  the  effeminate  €k>tilu8, 

later  femineas  iota  qui  luce  eathedrM 

lii.  V^flmMk  eoMbriss  Jot.  iz.  52,  Hrata  pomtm  Umgaque  catk^ 
dm  whieh  shews  that  it  had  soft  eushions  and  was  long.  It  was 
oormd  with  a  ttraguhtmf  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18 : 

IgDota  est  toga,  sad  datar  fMteotl 

Bapta  pfwdma  veitis  •  eatfaadn. 

From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fair  sex.  Hart  ii.  99;  Fhtedr.  iii.  8, 4;  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  10^  90.  Ladies  used  to  rsst  on  it  and  write,  Prc^.  ir.  6,  87. 
Bnt  the  nse  of  these  chain  was  not  oonllned  to  theni»  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  a]so»  when  paying  yisiti.  Thus,  in  8en.  d$ 
CUm,  i.  9.  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Chma.  Piin.  Ep.  ii.  17 ; 
Tiii.  21.  The  teadiei^s  diair  was  also  called  eathedns  not  howefer 
on  aeeomit  of  its  hehig  easy.  Jut.  tiL  203  $  Mart  L  77 ;  Sidoo.  Ep, 
Tii.  9.  Pliny  (xrf .  87, 68)  mentions  a  puticiilar  sort  of  cathedra 
InterwoTen  with  osieii.  Oomp.  Lipsii  Eltet,  L  19;  Dittriefat  d$ 
CcUh.  /emmeurum  Bom, 

Besides  the  solium  (or  chair  of  state  with  haek  and  annsX  end 
the  cathedra  (or  easy  chair  with  staffed  bacfc»  gently  sloping^  hnl 
without  arms),  there  wMre  none  othen^  as  fhr  as  we  know,  beariqg 
any  particular  designation;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  seUa.  They  were  Tery  Tarions,  and  often  remarkably  like  our 
modem  ehafars,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  meetly  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  graceftiUy 
curred;  sometimes  placed  eross-wis^  as  in  ifiis.  Bor6.  tIL  t.  8. 
The  backs  displayed  an  eren  greater  Tariety.    Sometimes  there 
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were  none ;  ae  in  the  modem  ttooL  Mtu.  Bor6.  Tii.  t.  53s  iz.  18. 
(Even  thoie  of  the  emperon  are  often  without  them.  Mm.  Borb. 
iT.  t.  37.)  Sometimee  they  are  very  low.  Mm.  Borfr.  Tiii.  5;  othM 
again  are  Tory  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  badcwaidi.  Bnt  gene- 
rally the  hack  ii  aemiofawalar»  (henoe  called  aroM^  Tae.  Aim.  zr. 
67,)  and  broad.  Mm.  Borb.  ziii.  21, 86 ;  rarely  trellbed^  aa  in  Mm. 
Bor6.  zii.  18.  On  the  leatB  are  ciiahiona»  apparently  moreable^  and 
therefore  fiutened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chairs  were  of  wood,  (often  Toneered  with  iyory  or  other  cosfly 
materials)*  or  of  metal,  like  the  leeti  Bee  Ohimenteil.  Mamor. 
Piiomim  d$  Him.  BiM. 

Benches  {twmnat  and  mAtdUot  Vaiio^  L,  L.  t.  168;  Idd.  zz. 
11)  were  not  nsed  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Bomans»  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidoms  and  Tarro.  The  sobsellia  cathedraria  were  a  more 
conTCident  kind,  with  backs,  (Paull.  JHg.  zzziii.  10, 8),  and  fc^pM 
to  cover  the  cushion ;  called  Ugmtn&i^  suMKoruni  in  Ulp.  Dig, 
zzzir.  2, 25.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  baths.  WeU^ 
preserred  speounens  were  discoTcred  in  PompeiL  See  Bzcun.  1. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  li^  as  in  courts  of  Justice  and  theatres.  fRsaMts  were  small 
foot-stools,  (Idd.  t&.),  also  called  A^ilKNiM^  Paull.  lit  ^  66.] 

THE  TABLES. 

Ih  no  article  of  fbmiture  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables ;  indeed  the  estra?aganoe  in  this  particular  would  be 
scarcely  credible^  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  es- 
press  information  about  it  The  numopo^  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money;  also  called  or(si  and  oftoci.  These  mono- 
podia,  which,  according  to  Lify,  zsziz.  6,  and  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxiy. 
S,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  firom  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  th^  were  massiTe  plates 
of  wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose  the 
wood  of  the  cifrut  was  preferred  abore  all  others  [hmnm  cUrea,  Cic 
Verr.  ir.  17;  Petron.  119];  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
dtrourtreeii  but  the  tkn^  cypresicddes,  Ovta,  &vov,  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Mauretania,  (hence,  seed  Atlantide 
§iha  oHm,  Luc  x.  144 ;  Mart.  xir.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-tree  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (o.  xr.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  ^t  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thifiknwi  nearly  of  half  a  foot.  Unlike  other  tables,  they  were  not 
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pEOfided  with  lerenl  l(Bet»biit  mted  on  an  iyory  column,  and  were 
thenoe  termed  monopodia.    Idr.  mix.  6 ;  [Jut.  zi.  122: 

...failot  Bill  mMlliiet  ortMt 
Grmnd*  tbar  «t  magno  mblimb  pardna  Uatiu] 

Mart  ii.  43»  9.  The  prioe  of  such  tablet  was  enormous.  [Sen.  d$ 
Sen,  TiL  <^  mmi$a$  ti  otikmKimi  Uffmun  muUorii  cenm,  Jvt.  i.  187  $ 
TertidL  (fe  Pott,  ff.]  PUny  relates  that  Oloeio  himself  had  paid  to 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesteroes,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  eostly  specimens  were 
those  eat  off  near  the  roo^  not  only  beoanse  the  tree  was  broadest 
thers^  but  on  aeoonnt  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  specUed. 
Pliny  mentions  HjprmoBf  panAenmB,  undatim  critpce,  pcnomm  am^ 
oeido§imiUanUi,apiaimiimi(9.  These  tables  however  were  too  dear 
and  not  largB  eoouijtk  to  use  at  meals»  althoqgh  they  did  sometimes 
serre  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60, 9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made^  and  Toneered  with  the  wood  of  the  citnis» 
and  aoeording  to  Pliny,  even  Tiberius  nsed  only  such  a  one.  xri. 
42,  84. 

The  costly  eUrw,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  iqinry,  were 
eorersd  with  cloths  of  thick  coarM  linen,  gtmape.  Mart  zir.  138: 
Nobfliai  tOIom  tegwt  tlU  linCea  dtram; 
Orbibas  in  noatrii  eireiilai  mm  potest* 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers.  Mart  ix.  80, 7« 
This  gausape  was  frequently  puiple-coTered,  Hdndorf .  ad  Hot.  Ait 
ii.  8^  11 ;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace^  LudL  in  PrUekmt 
ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
eapomn  mrffeniuimf  were  called  obaeL  This  word,  in  Greek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  tables  bul  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  round  it  [Cb- 
ronoe  mentairum,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxir.  8»  19;  Faber,  Smmtr»  ilL  25.] 
Hence  the  counting-table  and  dice-board  were  called  adoGUff,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  Iselo- 
rtifm,  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  Tii  8, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
clear,  from  Cic.  Verr,  ir.  18 ;  Plin.  xxxrii.  2, 6 ;  comp.  Petron.  78 ; 
[Sidon.  Apoll.  xrii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  generally  of 
marble^  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Potr.  70),  gold,  or 
other  costly  materia),  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  beloqg 
also  the  mentm  Ddlphiam  ev  marmore,  C&c.  Ferr.  It.  69,  and  Mart 
xii.  87: 

Anmin  atqat  argentnm  non  simplex  Delphica  portat. 

[Schol.  ad  Juv.  liL  204;  Schol.  Acr.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116  ;  Poll.  x. 
81.]  So  the  Mi^niU  rpAmCsi  in  Lucian,Xtt0^.,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  namereliBn  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezophorce,  whkh  are  meDtioiiad  ooeadoiianj',  and  bj 
CherOf  ad  AtL  TiL  23,  (comp.  Paul.  Dig,  xniii.  10,  3 ;  JuDg.  <mI 
PoU.  X.  60X  do  i>ot  appear  to  have  been  la  nmeb  iabka^  ai  taMe> 
tnmoBf  fMsSLjotnuakidt  upon  which  an  abacus  was  phMsed  accord-* 
iof  to  tatte.  Some  penons  profew,  and  with  lome  appearance  of 
tnith»  to  recogniie  them  in  the  nnmerous  baaei^  whidh  are  to  bo 
met  with,  and  Ibnr  of  which  are  giTCO  in  the  Jfiit.  Bor^.  lit  tab. 
50,  tIL  ti^.  28.  On  all  of  iliem  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  eaefa 
other,  and  the  interreniug  space  Is  decked  with  ilowenB,  tflndifls* 
dolphins^  and  similar  objects  in  relief.  Th&j  are  of  Lnneslan  mar- 
ble; the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  hlg^ior 
▼alae[of  ccsUj wood  or  gilded,  PanL/M^.zzxiii.  10.  Mart.iii.81: 
SnsCeiitaCqiie  ton  amm  menn  dap«t. 

But  thov  had  also  small  costlv  tables  to  eat  at :  thus  Seneca  had 

five  hundred  rplnodas  Kfdpiuov  ^v\ov  c Xf(/)ai/Toiro5tif.    Of  course 

those  of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which 

generally  rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  (rnfma 

tripes)f  and  had  a  square  ])late ;  this  being  originally  the  regular, 

and  indeed  the  only  fonn  us(  d.  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  118.  The  material 

was  beech-wood,  Mart,  ii  43,  9,  or  maple,  aca-j  a  wood  also  highly 

prized  by  the  Greeks  (<r<f>tydafivos).   See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  10 : 

...  puer  alto  cinctus  acemam 
Osnsape  purpureo  nMDMttn  perCenrft. 

Mart.  xiv.  90.  Pliny,  //.  ;V.  xvi.  2(3,  calls  it  citro  secundits.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Hor.  S'lt.  i.  6,  116,  lapis  alius.  In  the 
tabernse,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick- work,  so  the  mensce  laniaric^ 
Suet.  Claud,  15.    See  Ciaccon.  dc  TricUn. 

THE  BORRORS. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  aboTe),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  yarious  sizes  and  manifold  form*  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxir.  2, 19.  They  were  mostly 
Ofal  or  roondy  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaves  (tmure,  porrig&r€)f  Prop.  It.  7»  76;  Orid.  Am,  ii.  816;  Jut.  ii. 
89.] 

The  mirrors  were  generally  of  metal ;  in  the  eariier  periods  a 
compodtion  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased^ 
those  made  of  siWer  became  more  common.  Plin.  miii.  0.  The 
siWer  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure^  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  npon  the  purity  of  the  metalt  but  also  on  the 
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ttrength  of  the  plate,  which  eavsed  the  image  to  be  refleeted  more 
ttroogly.  Vilar.  Tit  8, 9.  [The  bade  part  was  alio  of  metal»  whioh 
was  uBually  embossed.  Many  have  been  preserred,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.  Ifuf .  Both,  iz.  14.] 

TRIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  far  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  pahtces  of  the  great ;  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Bespectiog  the  tripods  in  tbo 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Amonr:  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Mas.  Borh.  there  aro 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of  Niobo. 
In  each,  three  figures  are  Btanding  or  ktieeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
tripod,  wliile  the  remaining  four  an'  in  a  kneeling  po&ture  on  tho 
rim  which  uoites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13, 14.  [Comp.  Mm,  Borb, 
iz.  33.] 

[CUPBOARDS  AND  CHESTS. 

Cupboards  (armaria,  laid.  xv.  6),  and  chests  (capsc^,  area;, 
Yarro,  JU  L.  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  an<l  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  etc.  PauU.  Ui<j.  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  tho  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p.  Cctl.  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  20;  Plant  Epki.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  R.  li.  11,  arnmrium  prooiptwtriuin.  Vlaut.  Cap. 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech-wood.    Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  84. 

Tiie  chests  also  served  for  all  mamier  of  uses,  (area  vestiaria, 
Cato,  R.  R.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Cal.  50);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  (aTro  aih^pov,  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal;  hence  /errata  area  in  Juv.  xi.  26;  Ulp.  Buj. 
xxxii.  1,  62.  We  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  si/r  from  tho  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
tho  money-chest  of  his  frcedman,  and  thus  escaped  death;  App. 
ib.;  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  7;  Suet.  Oct.  27.  Several  sudl  hate  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  cnufm,  which 
wcro  embossed.  See  Mu.s.  Borb.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Diosouri. 

So  common  were  these  money-chesta,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  was  t\r  area  solvere.  Donat.  od  Tw,  Ad,  ii.  4»  18,  and 
PAorw.  T.  8,  29.  They  wore  in  charge  of  the  atriensii,  and  peihapa 
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in  groat  lioiiiei»  in  that  of  special  arcarii ;  Scsenr.  Dig,  xl.  6»  41 ; 
called  by  Plautiu,  AuL  lii.  0, 45,  arcularil  Orell.  2890.  The  areas 
and  armaria  were  aometimes  scaled,  as  has  been  already  mentioneti* 
Smaller  cheBta  {eitUUcs,  loculi)  and  baskets  (canistr<»,  Yarro^ 
L.  L.  Y.  ISO)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xz.  9.  The  baskets  were 
roond  or  square,  of  diTors  materials,  and  often  ycry  costly.  Gic.  <mI 
^tt.  tL  I ;  ^pIsfidMiMmtf  MfMrtrit.  Jftis.  A»r6.  viii  18. 

COOKING  UTENSILS  (coquimiiorium  itutrumetUum,  Ulp.  JDig. 

xxxiv.  2,  19.) 

1.    REorLAR  cooking  vessels  were  called  coculot  PanL  Diac.  p. 

39;  Isid.  xx.  8:  vasa  ad  coqitendum. 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  mlUarium  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Palla<l.  v.  8 ;  aUum  et  angtistum^  Colum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  naiTow  metal  vessel,  for  boiling  water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98;  Sen.  Nat.  Qw:eM.  iii.  24.  ITlp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  I'J,  mentions 
silver  ones.  Anthepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums,  Cic 
p.  Rose.  Am.  46;  Lamprid.  IleL  IS. 

b.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahennm  ;  (dimin.  ahenulnm,  so  called 
from  the  material ;)  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dlj.  xxxiii.  7, 
18 ;  Serv.  cui  Virg.  jKn.  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  firo,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  victuals;  Titinn.  in  Nonim^ 
i.  68;  Petron.  74;  Juv.  xi.  81;  and  by  dyers,  Or.  FaM.  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahenum  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  LebeSt  though  properly  a  biisin,  wlu-n  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
diH^p ;  Isid.  XX.  H ;  Poll.  x.  85.  The  corf ina,  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  cortina  thoUri,  ForcellinuB)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  6, 26 ;  Cato,i2.  R,  66 ;  Plin.  xv.  6, 6 ;  Plaut. 
Pcen,  v.  5,  11. 

c.  Regular  seething-pots.  Cacahm  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware, Col.  xii.  41,  46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ib. ;  Lamprid.  Ild'wg. 
1 9)  was  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  vas  ubi  coquebant  cibum .  Paull. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 18.  It  was  also  called  oUa,  formerly  aula,  Isid.  xx.  S. 
Nonius,  xr.  1,  calls  it  eapacitiimum  vaa.  See  Forcellinus  concerning 
its  othernses*  C^teiiiiMi,  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  136;  Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8. 
Loiamun,  in  Hor.  8cU,  i.  6, 109,  is  alio  a  cooking  vessel,  which  the 
$ordidu8prator  carries  with  liinit  that  be  may  not  have  to  stop  at  an 
inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and  handsome  handle^  is  copied  in 
MvM,  Bofh,  iz.  56;  see  xii.  68. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  pam.   Sctrtago,  (Isid.  4b.,  a  UttpUm 
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tout  voeota,  quando  in  ea  ardet  oleum),  was  an  open  pan  of  lilTerf 
Plin.  J7.  N.  xvi.  U»  22 ;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (properiy  a  did)),  abo 
mod  for  cooking,  was  flat.   Plant.  Pteud,  iiu  2»  61 : 
UU  omnat  patinM  femnt,  omnM  afMrio. 
Apie.  ilL  2;  ir.  2.  OoTon  (lesfiim  and  Mu)  were  oommoiily  oied. 
Or.  iVMf.  Ti.  609: 

Stant  calices,  minor  ind*  hhn,  <Am  alter  habebant, 
Et  fumant  testu  presras  nterque  rao. 

Cato,/2.  /Z.  7i,7^84{Plin.xKziii.7,2a;8eeJf«f.£dr6.  iiL68;T. 

44;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  tttenulB  were  tripoda,  irip^det,  as  stands  for  the  pots; 
(Uaaing  wrongly  supposes  that  Imana  were  also  used  for  this  pnr- 
pose) ;  spits  (veni,  Varro,  L.  L.  127) ;  gridirons  (eruHeula,  Mart, 
xiy.  22l) ;  Btrainen  {jcolumy  Mxis.  Borh. ;  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Colum.  xii.  19);  funnels  (ii|/iMMfi&Mto  and  injidibula.  Cat.  R.  B.  10, 

II,  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mu^.  Barb.  v.  10); 
sieTOB  {cribrum ;  especially  for  floury  Pcrs.  iii.  112,  cribro  dtfutifl 
farhi't :  Plin.  //,  N.  xviii.  11,28;  see  Forcellinus);  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truces  Paul.  Diac.  v.  antroaro  quo 
penmnmS  eoquentes  exta :  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18 ;  the  smaller 
were  called  trulkej  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  /?.  E.  13,  mentions 
trullas  aheneas  and  ligneas.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.    On  the  use  of  trulla,  as  a  wine-yessel,  see  Excurs. 

III.  Sc.  9.)  Moitai-s  of  stone  and  metal  (/>i7a,  for  pounding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  pilum,  mortariumy  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11; 
Non.  XV.  3;  often  in  the  Scriptores  rci  r^istiavy  and  in  Pliny.  See 
Forcell.);  coal-scoops  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  36,  pnm<eque  butillum ;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Ciisaubon  (id  Script.  HUt.  Aug.  p.  224.  In  Mu9. 
Barb.  x.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  five 
small  feet;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pruna  and  mrho,  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
Bteel-yards  of  bronze  have  been  found.  See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  66 ;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weiglit  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.     The  scale  plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water- vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  nrna  {hy- 
dria),  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (Varro,  L.  L. 
T.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  IkukUcs,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  Wlien  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles; 
others  again,  for  carrying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mus.  Borb,  Tli.  81 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
viii.  15,  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Jfut.  Borb.  zi. 
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44;  and  Cicero,  Verr,  ii.  19,  mentions  hi/drias  argenUas.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  wm  inicribed  on  them.  Plaut.  Mud. 
it  5,  21. 

They  were  carried  on  the  head.    Prop.  iv.  4, 16 : 
Urgebat  medium  fictiUt  una.  caput  i 

or  on  the  shoulder,  iv.  11, 27 : 

Infelix  humeros  urgeat  nrna  meos. 
Something  waB  iisoally  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  ressel. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  C<B8ticiUu$  appeUcUur  ciraihu^j  qu^nt 
mptrj^onit  captti,  qtii  afiquid  tatttrua  est  in  capxte.  Tliey  poured  the 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  Psmd.  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  unia  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  thou^rh  these 
ought  properly  to  be  called  umulce.  Van  o  in  Nonitts,  xv.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  on  the  umarium,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Varro,  L.  L.  t.  126 ; 
and  in  Non,  xv.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  urceus  (somewhat  less  than  an  unia),  and  nrccolus.  Paul.  Dig. : 
quihus  aqun  in  ah^num  if\fimdUur,  Oato,  jR,  R,  10>  13 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
106»  wrcexu  fcdfis: 

Hie  tibi  domitur  panda  rnber  orceus  ansa. 
Cato,  13 :  urcetis  aheniis.  These  served  also  for  mixing  drinks.  Mart, 
xiv.  105.    Another  wa-s  called  Jianus.    Paul.  Diac.  p.  176:  Nanum 
Onvci  vas  aquariion  dicunt  humile  et  coiicnvum,  qtiod  vulgo  VOOOni 
tUuliim  barhatum.    So  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  119. 

Sitidus  or  sitidu  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Plant. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39;  Epigram  in  Anth.  Lat.  i.  p.  493;  Paul.  Di^j.  xviii. 
1,  40;  Cato,  R.  R.  11.  Vitruv.  x.  9:  FeiTea  catena  halnns  situlos 
pmdenies  cereos.  Non.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  maiella  and  maUllio  wero 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xv.  2;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  119;  Cato,  R.  R.  10, 
Of  f  litis  Vai  ro  says,  Va$  aqxiarium^  quod  in  tridinio  aliatam 
a^am  ii^fuiidebaiU,. 

y£SSELS  FOB  HOLDING  LIQUIDS. 

XHBai  went  by  the  general  name  vcwa  (PMiL  rec,  tmL  iiL  6, 86), 
wbSch  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxIt.  %  19; 
Plant.  AfA,  i.  %  17.  They  varied  so  much  in  lbnn»  lise^  nse^  mar 
terial  and  worlmianBhip^  that  it  would  be  uscloss  to  attempt  to  gbe 
^edflo  names  to  the  many  that  have  been  praeerads  aftwgenanl 
obeervations  most  therafore  sniBoe.  Vairo^  Festnib  Maorohins  (Art. 
T.  2lX  Nonius  Blaroellnsy  lir.,  Isidornsi  zi.  4»  PoU.  z.  (oiemi  rk 
Mtm  xf4^H^)»  Athmi.  sL  are  our  antiioiities  on  the  nifcjeot 
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Some  of  the  chief  modem  works  are^  Panofka,  recherches  mr  In 
vtHuMea  nomi  dm  vam  ^prees ;  Lctronne,  observai.  phUol.  it  arekM, 

sur  lei  noms  des  vcues  gree$ ;  and  Ussing,  de  nominibus  vaiorum  Oraee, 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Oreek  TeaBelfi*  but  in  fact  the  majority  of  the 
Boman  ones,  except  the  commoner  Borts,  were  derived  from  Qxeeoe. 
The  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek  subjects  ponr- 
travfd  on  them,  long  continued  to  shew  their  first  origin,  e.  g.  the 
myphi  Ilomerid  of  Nero.    Suet.  Ner.  47. 

The  vasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  fictilia,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin« 
H.  N.  XXXV.  46,  either  of  very  simple  confitniction  {cumano  ruhu 
cunda  pulvere  testa,  Mart,  xiv,  114  :  xi.  27,  6;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  (propter  tenuitor 
tern,  Pliny).    See  Rupcrti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131 ;  Pliny,  ib. :  eo  perve- 
nit  luxurh,  ut  ctuim  fictilln  pfitrl.H  ronsU  nt  (jitam  murrhina ,    The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  xiv.  102,  114);  but 
OTen  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  j)ottor8  at  Home.  Pliny, 
t6.    All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns,  or  from  original  desijina.    The  immerous  terra  cotta.s  still 
existing  are  con.spicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colourint:,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful.   Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  l>een  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.    See  llausmann,  de  con/ectioue  vo^iurnni  untiq.  fictUium. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.]  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  jntra  {ttine  xtUo  opere  artljicis.  Plin.  Kp.  iii.  1  ; 
Juv.  ix.  141;  Mart,  iv.  3S;  also  hvin,  Juv.  xiv.  62);  or  ra  lntiiy  a^pera, 
toreumata.  The  lattor  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  liand  of 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore;  but  it  was  the  name  more  than  the 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ToprvriKr)  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Roman  crvhititra ;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21  ;  Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4:  Ccelata  visa  sii/nis  eminentibm  intus  eX' 
trave  ejcpressis  a  c<kIo,  quod  est  genus  Jerramenti,  quod  vulgo  eUionem 
vocant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  termed  anceesa.  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20 :  quod  circumecedendo  Jmnt.  See  Garatoni  on  Gic.  Verr,  ir. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  ooiiBtnieled  in  a  piece  whh  the 
▼essel  itself  (being  either  hammered  oat,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  caps  cniamented  ^th  wreaths  {lamcts  pampi- 
naUe,  patinm  heiirakB,  discus  cofymMdlus^  Treh.  Poll.  Claud.  17) } 
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or  the  emboHiiig  wu  dome  on  a  lepante  piece  of  metal,  whidi 
was  afterwards  filed  on  to  the  teasel.  Lead  was  nsed  ibr  solderipg 
them  together.  TJIp.  Dig.  mir.  2, 19;  PauL  Dig.  H I928.  Bach 
plates  in  relief  were  named  «j|^iUa»  Olc  Verr,  It.  22;  and  these  were 
tother  called  enMmaim  or  erusfce.   Verr.  It.  28.  The  first  were 
massiTe  pieces,  stock  firmly  into  the  Tessel.  (Hence  the  term  «■»- 
hlema  vemUeukiimm  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  80  Ulpian,  Dig^ 
zxziT.  2, 19:  embUmaia  aurea  (in  argento),  and  {.  6{  so  PaoL 
S2t  and  Ree,  Bent.  lii.  6,  89 :  Vcuii  orgenUk  $mbkmata  ex  cmro  fiua. 
Sen.  Ep.  6.    Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxiii.  55,  montionSy  aa  mphiaUx  embienuif 
UlysBos  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.    Comp.  Treb.  PolL  TU. 
in  zxx.  Tyr.  32.    OnuioBf  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  Ha  tma 
meaning,  of  thin  coTorine  g*  nerally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  coTering  the  walls,  fishes'  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  around  the  yesscls.    Thus  a  chiclet  of  embossed 
work  placed  round  a  vesi^  would  be  called  only  cnulab  not  mMmam 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering^  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive.   Paul.  Di^;.  xxxIt.  2,  32 :  cymbia  argmtea  crustis  aureis  illi^ 
gatOf  whereas  infiza  is  used  of  the  emblenuita.   Cio.  Verr,  ii.  24: 
Ha  seUe  in  aureis  pocttUa  illigabat  (i.e.  crustas),  ^  apU  in  tcyphi* 
aureis  inchidibat  (i.  o.  emblemata).    8ro  Salmas.  otf  SMi.  p.  736. 
Emesti  Clavis,  v.  rrwf<t.  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema» 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  Tih.  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  61,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  used.    V-tsa  aurea,  are  also  mention<Kl  (Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  argentea  were  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  tliem  mag- 
nificently embossed,    ^qg  Mus.  Borb.  x.  14;  xi.  45;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Cuuetum.] 

Tlu;  ehrt/sendeta,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectly 
explained  to  bo  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  serNing  up  the  food:  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  aro  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97 :  comp. 
vi.  94.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  /forwa,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  wore  silfer  vessels  with  a  golden  rim, perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold -work. 

The  vasa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[Bronze  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  bo 
seen  in  the  Mimmm  Borlnjiiicnm ;  which,  notwithstandinc:  the  chea|>- 
ncss  of  the  material,  are  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly so,  with  very  fine  embossing.] 

(3)   Vessels  adorned  with  gems.    Wo  must  not  bolieTO  that  in 
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erery  oaie  where  Tends  of  ameihyit»  etc  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
eions  stonee  are  meant,  though  there  were  sudli  alao.  We  hafe  only 
to  eall  to  mind  the  Maotoan  itme,  as  it  ia  called.  Cic.  Verr.  ir,  27. 
[Prop.  ill.  3,36:  N0olnbU$(fmma<Uwie nostra  tMi^Yh^^ 
506 ;  Mart  xSr.  110.  See  a  cup  of  onyx,  Mut,  Borb.  ziL  47.  Little 
Teaiels  of  onyx  were  often  need  fbr  anointing,  and  henee  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  Teaael.  Hor.  Od.  ir.  12, 17 :  Ifardi  panm$ 
Pkop.  ill  8, 22;  ii.  10, 13;  Mart.  Tii.  04;  zi.  60.] 
YeiBelB  ornamented  with  predona  stonee  were  mueh  more  fre- 
quent, gmmii  ditiia^  or  compoeed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  MUkr*  116,  which  are  often  mentioned  hy  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  xzziii.  2:  lurda  gemmanan  pokmrn  ef  maragdU 
temmut  eaUeet,  sxxvii.  6;  Mart  zir.  100;  Jut.  x.  26;  t.  48;  Anson. 
fpiffr.  8 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxir.  2, 10. 

(4)  TesBels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions,  Mart 
32:  Ih  ops  d$ctro  inelfua.  Metal  Tcisels  were  also  ornamented 
with  amber.  Paul.  Dig,  xzxIt.  2, 32 ;  Mart  viii.  61 : 

Vera  mfaiiii  flsTO  nidiMit  flketim  metaOo. 

Jut.  37 ;  xir.  807.  lYory  seems  to  hare  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  ilieir  ornaments.  Mart.  xir.  78 ;  OreU.  3838 :  pyaidmn 
eboream.] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.  The  ingenionsly-wrooght  objects  in  glass, 
for  wldch  Alexandria  particolarly  was  ftuned,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  ddll  of  the  Englkh  and  Bohemian  glass-poUshen  [wtriarO, 
Ordl.  4220]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74:  CWn  HM 
NiUamu  pcriei  cryskUla  cataphu.  Cic.  p.  Rob,  14;  Treb.  Poll. 
daud.  17 :  eaUem  jSggpHoi.  Yop.  Toe,  ii.]  They  Imew  as  well  aa 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skiUbl  imitations  of  predoos  stones.  Plin.  xxxvL  26, 67;  comp. 
xxxviL  7, 26, 6, 22;  pUd.  xri.  16;  Strab.  x?i.  p.  768] ;  and  this  kind 
of  eoloored  g^ass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmasg 
6.  g.  the  ameU^tHni  trimUm,  Mart  x.  40.  To  them  belong  also 
the  wiously-shaded  aXamntetf  [from  Egypt^]  (Vopisc.  Sotum.  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  valued  however 
were  the  crysUUHnop  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [bid.  xvi.  16.]  We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallhia  or  erytiaUa  (Mart.  ix.  23,  [xiv.  Ill ;] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60, 13)  of  iwrbaia 
brmi  erjftkUUna  fAtro,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece  or  place,  as  i.  64,  6,  Artiinm  violani  crystal' 
Una  UmUb,  They  had  alao  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.  PUa.  xxxvi.  26,  66.    The  renowned  Barberini  or 
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PordMid  Va«»  [ftom  the  tomb  of  Sevonis  Alexander,]  which  was 
Ions  oonridered  &  genuine  Bardonyi,  is  of  this  description.  Heoee 
thefrequent mention ^Bordonyches  veri,  Mart.  iv.  61,  6 ;  ix.  60,  19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  vaw  is  the  embossed  glass  vase, 
with  blue  and  white  bi^-ieliefs,  discovered  in  1837,  in  »  tomb  at 
Pompeit   See  Iftifc  Bof*.  xi.  28.  29  ] 

l5e  opal  bowl,  dewsribed  in  Scene  II.,  was  discovered  about  the 
^  1725,  in  Nawe,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Wmkelmann  s 
irSsl.  ^rtt,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  de 
Blarehesi  Triyulii.  Such  vessels  were  named  chatrcta,  Mart.  ni.  1 0, 
9;  Ulp  l>ig  ix.  2,27.  On  the  other  hand,  turauna  (Mart.  xi.  11, 
ia»di  iarm^  NiU,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
rigmfioation,  and  may  bo  referred  particularly  to  the  r„  h,(a.  Comp. 
iiu^  ]riT.  116.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  U6 :  Lcshhnn  <jniiu^  vasi^  c^^laU 
a  LMU  invmtum,  and  these  wore  of  puri)le-colourea  glass.  Ath  xi . 
p  486  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  tei-m  ccflare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass;  scufptnra  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.    See  the  Excursus  on  The  Baths. 

(6)  VoMmurrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  ubcut  the  vasa  murrhiua,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  exception  of 
the  much^uoted  passage  of  Prop.  iv.  5,  26, 

Seu  qniB  imlmifcnp  mittunt  Tcnalia  Theba, 
MnniiMqiQe  in  Fartbia  pucula  cocta  fucis, 

there  b  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  podtlve  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion 
aboutOie  material fhmi  wWch  they  were  composed.    Many  have 
declared  the  ««rHka  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx  sardonyx, 
etc  1   On  the  other  hand  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propcrtius, 
that  H  was  CWnese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Sealigers  and  Salmasius].    And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
mssases  on  the  subjet;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
portftom ihe  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell.  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
of  Jfirrte  <H  Smyrna,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury.    [The  most  important  passage  is  in  PHny,  U.  N.  xxxvii.  2, 
8*  Orim  wurrkina  mitlit.    Tnveniuntnr  enim  ibi  in  phiribus  ixec  in- 
JgnamBloeUParthidreffn^  in  Omnama.  Humorein  puta,U 

Huh  terra  eahre  dentoH.  AmpUtwVuu'  nusquam  pan'os  cjrc<'dmit 
.OHUOi^eraMBitiuiine  raro  quanta  dictum  est  vn^i  potorio,  etc.  Whence 
tt  appears  that  Phny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny*s  description  best,  is  the  Fluur  or  Derby- 
Bhire  spar,  fnm  which  cxaoUy  similar  vcwela  are  made  in  Enghmd. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  faint  brilliancy,  etc.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  ado|)ted  among  the 
learned.  The  Roman  jurists  declared  that  niurrhina  (although  of 
groat  value,  Plin.  xxwii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,//  et  a/hum  ct  inurrhbntm.  [The  passage 
of  Propertius  cited  above  probably  rofors  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  wo  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

1.  Vasa  for  preserving  liquids,  in  coUan»  chamben»  tabenu^ 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts :  ffoli,  carli,  atnphorrr,  la(fen(v,  which,  as  they  were 
chiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato, R.  13;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  The  Drinks. 
(6)  Smaller  sorte  for  keeping  articles  in,  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  de8tine<l  for  speedy  consumption.  Ampulla 
(^ofi^vXoi^  Xijicvdns,  \T}Kvdiov)f  short  and  thickset  in  shape,  with  a 
narrow  neck.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  ,S0.  If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 
provided  with  a  handle.  Oil  was  kept  in  them  for  bathing.  (Api>ul. 
Flor.  ii.  9;  Mart.  iii.  82,20  :  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XX.  14,  54),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for  drinking  out 
of,  Mart.  Ti.  36  : 

. . .  vHreisqae  tepentem 
AmpuUis  potM  MmisapiDiis  •qnam. 

Suet.  Dom.  21.  This  often  happened  on  a  jouniey.  Plant.  Mrrc. 
T.  2,  86 ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3, 43.  Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  scortecc  ampulUv.    Col.  viii.  2. 

Alahfistrum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  3.">,  ."0  ;  xxi.  4,  10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (]u>nce 
called  onyx)j  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  d  and  Xa^^,  referring  to  the  absence  of  han- 
dles. Others  think  that  it  receivcfl  its  name  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  usually  made.  Miilh  r  and  Welcker,  on  the  contrary, 
that  tlie  stone  took  its  name  from  the  vessel.  Its  use  is  evident 
from  Cicero  in  Non.  iv.  17,  plemis  umfuenti.  Mart.  xi.  8 ;  Plin.  //.  N, 
zili.  2,  3,  unguenta  optime  servanlur  in  alah(U<ftrL'< ;  xxxvi.  5,  I'i.  Tlio 
aidbagtra  were  can  ied  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  staudfi  for 
them,  a\a^acrTpo$TjKij. 

8.    Viua  for  drawing,  pouring  out,  and  distributing. 

Thoce  for  water,  uma,  urcettSj  nanuSf  etc.,  hare  been  already 
dacmieJ ;  thoie  for  wine  were  called  gtUtus,  timpulum,  epiehysii^ 
tjfoikm.  Varro,  L,  L.  t.  124.   Most  probably  guttus,  and  the  Greek 
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cpichysis  (Plaut.  Rmi.  v.  2,  32),  wore  small  cans  with  narrow  nocks 
(Hor.  S'lt.  i.  6,  118,  cum  puiera  guttus,  i.e.  the  can  with  the  saucer 
under  it.  Sec  Ilcindorf,  ad  he. ;  gxUttis  faginus  in  Pliny,  H,  iV.  xri. 
7.S);  simpuvium  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wino  UidleB ;  »oe 
the  Excursus  on  the  Tahle  ITtonsilB.  Gutti  were  not  used  as  ladles, 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  xvii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  Juv.  iii.  2G3 ;  xi.  158.  ChOtumium  was  likewise 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98 ;  also  called  eutrnmimmf  PSmiL 
p.  51.  The  simpuvium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  hjYmo,  •» 
Non.  XT.  12,  modui  matuloi;  it  was  of  wood  or  eartheawiro.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-baBin  was  called 
moMndit,  Varro  tn  JVon.  sr.  32.  AU  theBe  cant  hwre  a  liaiidle  and 
moaibt  but  they  wy  miioli.  SometiiiiM  the  handle  riaes  high 
above  Ihe  ymmI $  Mmelaiiiea  ft  ia  amall;  the  nanow  neek  ia  aonie- 
tUnfiB  long,  someUmeB  ihort>  ete.  See  some  cans  of  wondeiAil 
workmanahip  in  Jfm.  Borft.  H.  47 ;  xii.  59 ;  xiii.  48.  Compare  ir.  43; 
T.15:  ▼L20;zii.66;  ziu.  46;  xui.S7. 

3.  Drinking-vefliels.    See  the  Eienmis  on  the  T)d>le  UtenailB. 

4.  Cookit^-TOMels.  See  p.  296. 

6.  Table  atensils,  as  dishes,  saucers,  etc.  See  the  Exonrans  on 
the  Table  UtenaOa. 

6.  Waahing-reaaela.  One  of  the  laxgeat  waa  called  noiidsnMi. 
Feat.  p.  169,  vat  a/nmOvm  et  paieiu,  Yano, R,  iS.  i.  S2»a»  cars.  Plant. 
I^kh,  ii.  2, 27.  Labrum  waa  large,  bnt  it  denotea  in  a  wider  aenae 
erery  sort  of  laige  tub  naed  for  wine  and  oil,  etc  Oalo,  E.  B.  13. 
It  waa  made  of  niarble»  day,  and  metaL  Gol.  zii.  16,  ffO.  It  ia  a 
bathing-tub  in  Plln.  Ep.  t.  6 ;  Orid.  Fatt,  ir.  76 ;  Oie.  ad  Jbmi.  sir. 
20.  PM»  waa,  aoooiding  to  Nonina,  zr.  4^  aimis  aquarma  m  gw> 
varia  ptrhnmUm',  Le.  a  rinsing- tub.  Jut.  iii.  277,  patuloB  ^fund&rt 
pdvBt,  Ita]aoaerredaaalbot-bttfth,VaROki;.£r.T.U9.  Pin^ftrimh 
bum  waa  a  pelvia  for  religiona  oaaa.  Featna  and  PaoL  p.  248. 

AfimmiarkMn  reaembled  it^  bdng  a  aovt  of  rinaiqg-tab.  Pomp. 
Dig.  zzziT.  2, 21,  where  a  ailver  one  ia  mentioned;  or  peihapa  it 
waa  naed  for  waahing  the  handa  it.  PanlL  Dig,  zxziiL  10.  PoIm- 
brum  and  truUmim  were  waahing-baaina.  Nonina^  sr.  11,  makea  belli 
wofda  identical  See  Paul.  Diao.  p.  247.  Xon.  zr.  82,  truUmm, 
mamm  pmimmhur,  MaUmuium  ia  alao  explained  to  be  a  baain  for 
waahing  the  handa,  P^.  and  Feat  p.  160.  ia  reckoned  among 
the  aame  aort  by  Senrhta,  ad  Vtrg,  jEn.  iii.  466;  Jftia.  Bor6.  Z.8S. 

CURTAINS. 

Thbtb  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  aroadea,  and  before  door- 
ways, haa  already  been  diacnaaed.  Soch  hangings  seem  to  have  abo 
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boon  usnl  as  tapestry  to  cover  tho  walls  and  cieliiigs.  See  above, 
Wustt'inanii's  explanation  of  the  sitspeiisa  aulcea  of  Horace.  Porphyr. 
on  Uor.  Sat,  U.  8,  64 ;  Serv.  on  Virg.  yEn.  i.  701,  in  domihus  tende' 
bantur  au/oea  ttt  imitatio  tentoriurum  Jietxt ;  \imle  et  in  thalamic  hoc 
fieri  hodieque  conapicimus.  Such  hanginf^  arc  seen,  tastefully  draped, 
in  seyeral  frescos ;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Ptisser.  Inc.  Jict.  iii.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  veil- like  hanging,  properly  musquito-noty 
used  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  16 ;  Jut.  vi.  80 ; 
and  Schol.  culicare  cothopmnHf  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

The  implementi  ued  for  deamng  the  walls,  floor,  oefllngi,  and 
ftimitiire,  were  9oop€Bf  besoniB  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  Mymyntne  (msciis  acaleata»  IjUm.X  or  the  tamarisk,  rania- 
t^6Woa,PUn.zziii.9^83;  zTi.26,45f  [Mart.xiT.82;  Gato^/S.iS. 
152,  woopm  VM^^wa] ;  and  sponges,  ipongiaB,  [Mart.  zir.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Ponio  or  African,  and  the  Bhodian,  were  much  prised; 
bat  the  softest  came  fhnn  the  Lydan  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  JSl  N, 
iz.  45, 60;  zxzL  11.  They  were  sometimes  fiutened  to  a  U>iig^  and 
at  others  to  a  shorty  staff;  in  which  case  they  were  called  ftmmU^ 
whkh  signifies  sponges,  and  not  brashes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence^ 
Etm,  ir.  7, 7.  [Paul  Diao.  p.  208,  pmOouU  tpongioB  Umgm  propUr 
ilmilUudmmn  caudamun  appeUaicB,]  This  is  the  if^dix  damnaim 
aponffia  vir^  Mart.  zii.  48;  and  the  omiMio^  Plant.  Stieh,  U.  2^  28. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plant.  Mmiachm.  ii.  3, 40 ;  U. 
2,12.  [Feet,  p.  230.]  It  appears  doubtfU  whether  thoy 

had  not  also  similar  contriyaneee  made  of  bristles.  We  at  least 
might  infiwr  this  from  the  second  diminutiTe  penieiUuif  as  they 
mannfiMStured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xzriii.  17,  71. 
Why  net  also  brooms?  Plin.  iz.  45, 66.  [Long  poles  were  used  for 
clearing  away  the  cobwebsy  and  laddeis  in  cleaning  the  delings. 
Ulp.  Dig.  zxziiL  7,  12^  periiem  quibui  aranece  detergantur,  scalcB 
qucB  ad  lacunaria  cubnovecmtwr.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.   See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  wo  have  boirewed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house*  are  Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4»  18; 
Stieh,  il.  2, 23;  Jut.  zIt.  60: 

Verre  parimenttim ;  nitidas  oatende  colamiias: 

Arida  cum  toto  descentlat  nmnca  tv]fi : 

Uic  leve  argentum,  vtuui  aspera  tergeat  alter. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  LIGHTING. 

ONE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  ih)mcstic  economy  of  the 
ancients  was  the  luiivoi-sal  use  of  oil-hiinps.  Had  they  pro- 
Tided  against  the  uncleaiiliiicss  by  having  glass  cyhndcrs  to  consume 
the  Binokc  (/uli<jo),  wc  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  tho  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  over  talh»w  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
yention  of  the  s(»rt,  and  in  spite  of  all  tlic  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  ami  precious  m<*tals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  cielings  from  being  blackentnl, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
counti-y  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  suftii  ieiit  reason  for  their  having  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  we  nmst  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  war  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light:  hence  we  rind  that  tho  ltirtrua  was  used  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil  lamp  was  burned  in  the  paUces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Apul.  ^f<t. 

c^cisj  Sfho^eis  et  Cd'teris  tuycturni  In  minis  instni' 
mantu  clarescunt  tenebrcB.  The  iapd(f,  properly  slijjs  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lighting,  so  that  cmly  tho  lucenise 
and  canddasy  which  latter  are  partly  c^rfp,  and  partly  sebacecp^  re- 
main to  bo  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  use  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  ever  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
tee  Becker's  CharicU^y  Eng.  Trans,  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
inTOntioil.  Varo,  L.  L.  r.  34;  also  Dc  vita  Pop.  Rom. ;  in  Sert^  ad 
Firy.  jEn.  i,  727  ;  [Val.  Max.  iii.  G,  4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Sen.  13]; 
Bfart.  sir.  43,  Candelabrum  Corinthium  : 

Homina  oaodehe  nobis  anUqua  dederunt: 
Nod  nont  pwoM  voota  laoeraa  patret. 

Aihen.  xr.  700.  loBtead  of  our  wick,  they  used  for  the  oandelflb 
the  pith  of  a  kind  of  niBK  the  Indigenous  papyrus,  aeirfni$,  TSn, 
z?i.  87,  70;  AtUhoL  Pal,  248.  Perhaps  the  eame  thiqg  may  abo 
be  vndentood  by  the  yiafiteiiliit  of  Vano.  Tkmo  rtubm  mn 
smeared  orer  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  taUow-oandles,  tebaeem 
(in  Amm.  Marc,  zriii.  0,  /ax  mMit%  were  only  employed  tor  the 
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commonest  purposes.  We  learn  fn)m  Varro  that  there  were  other 
candelso,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cerete.  Martial  hoBf  among 
his  Apophoreta,  two  ditferent  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Ancillam  tibi  sors  dedit  lucernm 
Tutas  quffi  vigil  exigit  tenebnu. 

and  cereus,  42), 

Hie  tibi  nocturnos  pra>stabit  cereus  ignM, 
Subduota  Mi  pucro  namque  lacema  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  i^ppeaiB  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  looema.  This  is  more  pUin 
from  Jot.  iii.  287,  where  Umbridus  aa^  of  himself  in  distinction  to 
the  ctnsa  lampcu  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quem  luna  solet  deducere  vel  breve  Inmoi 
Caaddg,  oi^tu  diapenso  et  temporo  filozn; 

and  tnm  Plii^yzzxir.  8, 6»  where  he  speaks  of  the  extraTigsnt  prices 
of  the  conddabrth  which  nerortheless  took  their  name  from  so  in- 
dgniflcant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are^  boweTer,  mentioned  with 
lamps  in  descriptions  of  splendour  and  proftnion;  and  Yiigil  {Mm, 
L  727)  WJ9  of  the  palace  of  Dido: 

. . .  dtpendmt  ijolmi  IsqiMsrIlmi  aorali 
InMOfli  et  noetsm  flsmmis  fuialla  iteooot 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
onacqnainted  with  the  use  of  was  lights.  The  cersi,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  eommmatio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  EpitL 
29^  and  the  candekc  generally  were  not  tordieB,  and  the  candelabtn 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Senr.  ad  Vkrg,  supra)  [PauL  Diac  pw 
46^  42;  Isidor.  SL  10];  Donat.  ad  Ttr,  Jmdr,  i.  1, 88.  [The can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  ftmalia»  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isld.  xs.  10:  /umaUa  camddabra  ^gotknUm  $thmito$  kabummtt  qnibm 
funieuU /gdianimr.    In  Or.  Jf^l.  zii.  24^ 

Lampadlbtu  densnm  rapnit  ftamla  eonudi. 

the  word  funalia  se^'ins  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Son-ius  are  probably  like  the  ft/chnuchi  used  at 
the  Lttmpade'lromhr,  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  serred 
the  double  purpone  t»f  i)rotcctin^r  tlie  hand  from  the  drippiug  of  the 
hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Lani])S,  lnr^  riKP^  are  still  extant  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  randi  labra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quitiea.  The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
iuo.  antiq,  reconditiM] ;  Bellori,  Zucemcs  tepuicraUt:  Passcri,  Luc, 
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Jictiles ;  AnHchita  dCErcolano,  Tiii. ;  Mua.  Borb. ;  Millin.  Mamun.  meiL 
ii.  160. 

Tho  (litTorcnco  frorjuontly  made  botwoen  lurerno'  cuhicttlnrts, 
hahwircs,  trirliiti>nrSy  sfpulcraie^,  can  only  refer  to  tho  ditferent  uses, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  tho  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  bahu  ai  rp.  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cul»icu- 
lares,  which  last,  althouf,di  the  proper  nipht-lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  \[y.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  8(>  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombs, 
were  not  made  for  that  ])urp<)se,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction ;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  shew  that 
they  wore  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  e.g.  sit  tibi  terra  leins  anima 
dulc'is ;  and  Diit  AfanibuSt  Passer,  iii.  49, 40,  51 ;  Bellor.  ii.  16.  These 
lucerna)  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the  vault, 
either  voluntarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  tho  deceased. 
In  Modest.  Dig.  xl.  4,  44,  Misvia  wilk  ut  monumento  meo  aUermt 
vicnsibus  lu^xmam  accendatit  et  toUennia  martU  peragnni*  See 
Potron.  3.] 

Mott  of  the  lampe  we  possess  are  of  Unra  eoMa  [hence  called 
UHOf  ^irg.  Owrg,  i.  39l]i  or  bronae^  but  hiMrmB  «mrmh  orgenteoe^ 
vUr&B  [Paster.  IL  1. 83],  and  eren  of  marble*  are  mentioiied.  Thoee 
of  terra  eotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  withonl 
lieett  on  the  upper  part»  where  the  orillee  for  pouring  in  the  oQ  ii^ 
there  are  often  des^pis  in  reUef,  chiefly  mythological  [often  beaati» 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  i^»es,  horses,  she-wohres  with 
Bomulus  and  Bemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiatoisb 
trophies,  flowers,  ch^ilets,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  flu* 
better  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  efeiy-day  use.  [Ihe 
models  were  made  by  particular  /iguli  aigiUaiomf  OrelL  4101,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  worinhop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc  s  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emperor.  Passer. 
L  p.  z.    See  Jftis.  Borb»  yi,  SO.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  monon^xo§,  tmmolyeknUs  [difycknit,  Petron.  80] ;  at  otben^ 
serersl,  dknyxi,  frtmym,  pclywn^s  \Uic,  Ufyehm,  Oreil.  3678; 
PolL  ii.  72;  X.  115;  AnOioL  PaL  zii.  109] ;  Mart.  sir.  41,  Lumena 

JBO^mftlSM.* 

nitutran  oum  tota  neis  ooavlvia  flsmnds 
Totqm  gsfam  nijia%  una  Inovna  moor. 

^ey  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  fri<*/tnia,  or  the  larger 
rooms.  In  tho  AniAek.  tTErcoL  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  wicks,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a  skiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 
See  Juven.  vi.  305 : 

Quum  bibitur  concha,  qunm  jam  rertigine  tectum 
Ambalat  et  geminis  exaurgit  mensa  lucernis. 

Petron.  64. 

The  bronze  lamps  were  still  more  elegant.  Among  the  most 
tasteful  are  the  dimyxos,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  with  a 
goose;  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given  from  the  Mus,  Borb.  iv.  14; 


one  with  three  lights,  on  which  is  a  dancer  with  the  Phrygian  cap 
{Antkh,  (fErcoL  t.  29),  and  one  with  a  Silcnus.  Mus,  Borb.  i.  1. 10. 
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Hemp,  cannabis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  used 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  tho  IcaTos  of  a  kind  of  verbascumtf 
thonco  called  </)Xo/xoy  \vxvitis,  Diosc.  iv.  106;  Plin.  xxv.  10,74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  hare  been  found  at  Stabile  with  the  wick  still  pr&- 
•emd. 

As  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  waa  smaUf  special  boat-lika 
▼eiaels,  inJkmdiMa,  having  in  front  a  maU  luA»  only,  thioan^ 
which  the  oU  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  fiMteoed  by  a  diaia  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raising  the  widn  haTo  also  been  fmoDd 


V 

at  Pompeii  in  great  nmnben.  When  a  flgore  stood  iqpon  the  lamp^ 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  AhML 
etc.  t.  26»  69;  Jtftff.  Bor6.  It.  t.  68,  tH.  1. 16. 

The  lamps  were  either  placed  on  a  oamUabrumf  or  were  sus- 
pended by  cbahis  tcom  the  roof.  Vifg.  JBn.  i.  727»  dqmdmU  ^ycM 
laqueaHbm  amnk,  Petron.  SO.  Tlieie  were  also  omidahnh  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  whidi  lamps  could  be  himg.  Iliose  fimnd 
hk  the  buried  towns  are  of  my  diiferent  heights ;  ftom  one  Neapo- 
Utan  palm  to  upwards  of  8h[»  or  even  seTen,  pafana.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were^in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofha, 
of  a  considersble  htigiil.  Luarna  d$  tpeoiUa  camddabri,  AppoL 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Cic  ad  QiMii.yK 
iU.  7;  Mart  sir.  44»  Ccmddahrmn  li^neum: 

Erne  tMm  lignum:  lervM  niti  himiiia,  flat 
De  otndeUbro  magiiA  Inoema  tibi, 

Petron.  96;  [CmdL  in Kon.  iiL  74];  oomp.  Atheo*  xv*  700.  In  die 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  Hztores,  they 
were  made  of  marUe,  and  ornamented  with  rdleHi  (Ifnt.  FithCkm. 
ir,  1,  6,  T.  i.  3),  [tIL  37;  Mm.  Bttrb.  L  64];  and  when  faitended  as 
oilbrings  to  thegods,of  Taluabia  metals^  or  ewm  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antioohus  designed  Unr  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ospi* 
tolinus.  CSc  Fsrr.  It.  28.  Bat  they  were  usually  of  brome  [do. 
Vwr.  It.  90],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronie  manufiMture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  li/chtmchiy^toT  the  Uunpadourut^  in 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees,  were 
the  inTentions  of  a  later  age-» 
consbted  of  three  and  sometimea 
four  pieces  the  Ibot,  the  shaft, 
and  the  dimu  or  plate.  The 
•Ifloder  shaft  was  usually  fluted, 
and  retted  on  tkraa  fbet  of  ani. 
maUb  above  wUflb  was  tonie  loaf. 
orBament— -it  terminatod  in  m 
capita],  on  whioh  was  a  kind  of 
TMe»  oorered  by  the  plate  bear- 
ing  the  lampb  Bomotinios  a  liead 
or  figure  was  abore  the  capita^ 
and  sapporled  tin  plato^as  is  tha 
ease  in  the  Mm,  Borft.  ir,  t.  sr, 
and  in  tlia  aoeompanying  engiar- 
lag; 

The  oandelabm  prodnmd  at 


of  their  woiionanahlp^  and  each 
plaoa  signalled  itself  in  the  oon- 
•tnioti<m  of  oerlain  parts.  PUn. 
xzxiT.  8»  6;  ecmp,  Mnoller^ud^^ 
nil.  p.  80.  Some  haTo  a  seoond 
plate  immediately  abore  thefboty 
and  ara  beantifiillj  ornamented. 
There  were  also  Corinthian  ones* 
as  they  were  oalled*  wliieh  sold 
at  h^  priees  (Bffart.  ziy.  4SX 
bat  Pliny  denies  that  they  were 
gennine. 

There  were  also  oandelabim  so 
oonstroeted  that  the  lamps  eonld 
be  raised  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  aareral  holes,  into 
which  a  pin  could  be  inserted.  One  of  those  is  copied  in  the 
AfU{4:h,  i.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  Mus.  Borb. 
▼i.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  hmre  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
[OAL.]  14 
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m  Jottney :  it  wis  obIj  time  palmi  flfe  ineliM  high,  but  ooiild  be 
lengthened  if  neoeiteiy. 

There  were  alio  four  other  Borti  of  eaadelahny  in  whkdi  the 
iimple  ihelt  became  either  e  itetoe  holding  a  torch,  from  wliieh  the 
lamp  hnmed  (Jfiif.  Bor6.  tIL  1. 15),  or  abo?e  which  two  wnam  wen 
nised,  holding  the  plate  (in  t  «9,  viL  t.  30),  [in  liii.  14,  the  stetae 
forma  the  lower  part  of  the  ihaftj  or  the  ihaft  waa  <^ianged  into  a 
eolomn,  whereon  a  Mooir^s  head  aenred  aa  a  lamp  (tiL  1. 16),  B«t 
atili  more  numerooa  are  liieae  called  lampadaria:  they  are  atenit  of 
treea,  or  piUan  atanding  on  a  baae,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lampa  were  aoapended.  Jfut.  Borft.  U.  1. 18>  tIU.  t.  SI ;  AnUelL  t. 
66t  8.  But  theae  mnat  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnnehl,  noa- 
tkmed  by  Pliny,  indT.  9, 8,  Placuin  «  i^ekimchi  pentUm  ta  dttmhrii 
out  arhonm  modo  tnala/mmtmn  luemtm,  quaik  mi  ta  templo  Apot- 
liatf  PdlaMt  aa  he  waa  deacrlbing  aomething  mmraal,  and  tbe 
fyckimeki  pmuUm  may  perhaps  be  eompered  to  our  ebanddtes. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo^  howerer,  waa  of  the  time  of  Aleiandor. 
Semethiog  timihur  ia  poasibly  intended  by  Atfaen.  it.  700.  His 
lampa  often  atood  alao  on  tripoda.   My§.Borh,  is.  18f  tI.  80. 

They  eonld  acareely  hare  held  anilleient  oil  to  have  kept  buniing 
continually,  when  the  rereb  laated  late,  and  freeh  oil  waa  therefim 
topplied.  Petron.  88 ;  In  c.  70^  we  Had  aweet-Hnelllng  oil  added  s 
an  act  of  eztratagaace  alao  mentioned  in  MMF^if^i,  x.  88, 8,  where 
the  loeenia  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinna  ia  nSd  to  be  nimhia 

I^TMI  iVi0l0lt>lMNIIf« 
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laid.  n.  10:  LaUma  Heta,  quod  Ute$m  kiimiui  Miof  ofaiiaam. 
Ettmm  tee  mfrv,  itUm  rtthtto  lumtM,  al  etnfi  fiatm  wm  adirt  pouU, 
M  ad  prmbmditm  Iwnm  /aeUe  vbique  ciremmfir€ttitr.  Mart.  sir.  81. 
Plant.  Aul.  iii.  6,  80b  2sl0rRa  JP^mloa,  The  frame  waa  moatiy  of 
bronze,  the  other  part  of  glaaa  (Ud.)  or  thin  platea  of  horn.  Phmt* 
iifl^l.  1,185: 

Yoloiiiom  ia  eonin  eoudoiam  gcrii. 
Ath.  XT.  p.  809 ;  Blart.  xir.  8y«pmM;  or  of  oHed  linen,Plant.  BocdL 
ilL8f  48: 

It  magister  quad  lucema  nncto  exsprsfcna  UtttM* 
CIc.  ad  Att.  ir.  3,  Imta  latema,  thoqgh  the  reading  ia  donbtfrO. 
Jfttt.  Barb.  IL] 
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THE  CLOCKS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  magnificenco  of  Iho  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
every  thing  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  still  were  without 
many  ordinary  conveniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  day,  ac  cording  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Rome,  and  even  in  later  times  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi. 
89 ;  vi.  4,  5 ;  Piin.  //.  ^V,  vii.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which  fol- 
lowed was  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  they  divided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
moans  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time:  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  moi  c  general,  but  even  then  the  former  custom  de- 
rived from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  rcni[iiiie<l  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdivided :  eight  divisions  were  adoptetl,  named  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  i. 
3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Cciisorinus,  de  die  nat.  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
vtspera  (creputcxdum),  prima  fcuc  (luminibus  accensU),  concubia  (nox), 
inttmpesta  (nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  6imrise»  media  nodit  inelu 
natht  gallieiniullit  c&nticinktm,  diluculum.  [See  also  Yarro,  L,  L,  yi, 
6,7;  Isidor.  t.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelre  houfs.  P,  Rose,  A.  7.  On  this  acooonl  a  fiudty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose^  for  Hie  bom  of  night  and  day  beiog 
of  Tsriable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  equal  al  the 
eqoinoies,  their  elermith  honr,  for  instance,  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckonings  in  the  win- 
ter Bolstioe,  and  at  two  minutes  past  Uto  in  the  fummer  solstioe. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Boman  hours  with  oun,  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Bome»  in  order  that  our  calfmlation 
may  be  correct  8till  fbr  a  tolerably  near  confutation,  the  table 
ghen  in  Idelei's  LehHnteh  d,  Cfhronologier  and  in  the  Hmidbueh, 
PartlL,  is  sufficient;  ''it  gires  the  lesigth  of  the  Boman  day  In  oar 
equMbfm  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ediptk^  m 
the  year  45  b.o.|  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Osesai^s  regulation  of 
the  Calendar." 

Datf  of  ike  Tear,  Length  o/ihs  Day. 

houn.  min. 

23  Decembor  -  -  8  64 

6  February  -  9  60 

23  March  -  12 

9  May  •  -  14  10 

26  Juiio  •  -  15  6 

10  August  -  -  14  10 

26  September  -  -  12 

9  November  -  •  9  60 

In  order  to  giro  a  more  dear  and  comprebensiTO  riew  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Boman  hours  with  ourSy 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  hours  coincide  with  those  of  the  Boman. 

Jk  SumtMr.  In  Winter, 

bout*        bouzm.  min.  M9.  houn.  min.  me. 

1  4  27  7  33 

t  6  42  30                     8  17  30 

8  6  68  9  2 

4  8  13  30                     9  46  30 

0  9  29  10  31 

0  aO  44  30                     11  16  30 

7  12  12 

8  1    16    30  12    44  30 

9  2    31  1  29 

10  8  46  30                     2  13  20 

11  0  2  2  ^ 

12  6  17  30                     8  42  30 
End  of  the  day  7  33  4  27 

This  dirision  of  the  hours  lasted  a  loni;  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendar*  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  different  monthly  giren  according  to  eqni- 
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nOGiial  hours.  Of  this  kind  is  the  CaUndarium  rustiewn  Famena^ 
num^  which  is  to  be  found  in  Grsev.  Thes.  antiq.  Rom.  riii.,  with 
Onini's  explanations ;  and  in  Mm,  Bwb,  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contaim 
ai  yet  no  indication  of  a  ChristiMt  «•»  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vienneie 
one,  which  is  referred  to  tho  age  of  Constantino.  In  Gncr.  97 ;  Ideler» 
Handbuch  d.  Chron.  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself  whether  in  giving  the  hour,  as  Kara  tearta,  nofut,  dectma,  tho 
ourrent,  or  already  elapse<l  hour  is  meant,  (S.  Salmas.  on  Fc^nm.  I%q» 
rian.  6, 634 ;  Exerc.  ad  SoUn.  636);  whether.  Hoar  iintopoe,  hora  mtm 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three»  or  was  equiTalcnt  to 
Mjinigf  al  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  aodent  sun-diala  tho 
howi  lie  only  dirided  by  means  of  eleyen  lines,  which  hayie  no 
numbeiB  pkoed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  howmry 
numbers  were  engrared.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  4:  meridiet  ab  eo,  quod 
9McUu$  dkij  D  antiqut,  non  R  in  hoc  du:^>amip  ut  Prrpnu$$  mcimm  m 
iokuio  vidi.]  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  fint 
Une^  the  fint  hour  would  be  alieady  elapsed,  and  hora  prima  would 
bo  tho  oommenoement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4»  qmnita 
dumlitiM  tan^turmnbra  denotes  the  end  of  the  filth  homv  or  eleven 
o'clock.]   When,  on  the  other  hand»  Martial*  It.  8,  iays» 

Prima  Mlotantet  atque  altera  ooaUnat  lrai% 

Exercet  raucos  tertia  caiisidlcoa. 
Ill  quintam  varioa  extendi!  Uoma  laboresj 

Sezta  quies  lassia,  septinia  finis  erit. 
Safficit  in  nonam  nitidia  octava  pakestris; 

Impwat  6xstrBctot  frangvrs  nona  tovM< 

it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  ccenaj  hora  nona  coenare  can,  to  agi  ce 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  same  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  quoted  by  others.    Anthol.  Pal.  z.  43 : 

wpai  fioxjdoti  iKavwTaTai,  ai  di  /xct'  avTtit 
Tpdfifiaa-i  ieiKvvfievai  ZHGI  Xiyovtri  ftpoToTi. 

For  tho  letters  a — r'  would  faU  to  the  first  six  houiSy  and  C  denote 

the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny,  (vii.  60),  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Rome 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  (about  460  a.  r.  c.)» 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander,  or  his  scholar,  Anaximenes,  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  See  Idelor,  Lehrb.  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  tho  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Fabius  Vestalis,  relates. 
Varro,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  dc  d.  nat.  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Valerius  Messala  bring  to  Rome  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catina,  a.  u.  c.  491.  Meierotto  woa  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fragTuont  of  the  £<xotia,  or  £it  comr 
jprmta  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

Ut  Ulum  (lii  perdant,  primus  qui  horaa  rvparf^ 

Qaique  adeo  primud  statuit  hie  solarium.— 

Kam  me  puero  retos  hie  erat  aolarioiiiy  etc 

(ha  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  wktrivm  came  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Plautua.   This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punio  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  thai  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Ronifl^  bad  one  great  and  natural  inconre- 
nience,  as  Pliny  lays:  mm  eongrwhant  <id  horas  «ym  Unece:  paru- 
6rutU  tamm  m  onntf  undeeentum;  donee  Q.  Marcitu  Philippus, 
diligentiut  ordkMium  jxixta  poauit.    Censorin.  23.]    Thete  earliert 
sun-dials  were  efidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  inSXor. 
The  old  sort,  or  y^^fimv,  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Romans  adopted 
the  latest  improvoments  of  the  Greeka»  (tee  Becker's  Chariclea,  Eng. 
TraoB.  p.  173,  note  8).    Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Rome, 
Til.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ton  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Campus  Martins,  with  the  inscriptiony  Soli  donum 
dedit ;  now  on  Monto  Citorio.    Pliny  describes  it  aocoratelyi  //.  N. 
xxxyi.  10.     The  sun-dials,  horologia  aolarta,  or  seiathmriea  [tolaria 
alone,  Varro,      L.  ri.  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  rery  general 
use,  and  mado  of  various  forms.   Comp.  Yitr.  ix.  9;  [Isid.  xx.  13;] 
Emesti,  de  aolariis,  and  davit  Ciceron.f  Pitture  cTErcoI.  iii.  337; 
Martini,  Abh.  v.  d.  Sonnmvhren  d,  Alten, ;  Von  Beeck  Calkocn,  Diss. 
Math.  ant.  de  horolofftiivett.Beiotkeneia;  Mas.  Borb.  vii.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
horizontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelro  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  division 
was  made.  Vitr.  ix.  8  :  Omnium  autem  figurarum  descriptivnunupte 
earum  effecUis  unxis,  uti  dies  ofquinoctialis  brumeUisqye  itemtpit  solsti- 
iialis  in  duodecim  partes  cBqualiter  sit  divisus.     [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two,  at  least,  have  been  preserve<l,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  flat  one ;  which  are  mado  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze;  while  the  Imes  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red.    Tho  first  was  found  at  Tusculum,  in 
1741.    Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.  Avelhno  (dcscr.  di  ufia  casa,  pp.  29, 32,  60) 
gives  copies  of  two  sun-dials,  found  in  tho  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals,    Tlu*  liour  Uncs  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  maimer,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  Mgments  of  two 
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circles.  The  mid-day  line  m,  which  is  sometimes  longer,  BometimM 
shortery  it  cnt  b j  another  Una  miming  from  Kaii  to  Wcit»  i^Nm  the 

Midday. 


t}  12 


intersections  of  which  with  the  hour-lines  the  shadow  of  the  gno- 
mon g  must  fall  at  fixed  times.  On  these  intersecting  points  the 
hours  are  here  marked  in  the  modern  fashion,  the  corresponding 
Roman  hours  being  given  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  first,  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour,  (between  6  and  7,  and  6  and  6),  the  shadow 
falls  between  the  circle  and  point  7  or  6.] 

On  dull  days  there  was  still  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
the  time  of  day,  until  clepsydrae  became  known;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deficiency.  They  were  similar  to  our  sand, 
glasses,  since  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  their  form,  Ktibtui  (avXdr,  ijOfiSs),  see  Becker's 
Ckaricles,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  also  called  sola, 
ria.  Cic.  de  not.  d.  ii.  34 :  Solarium  vet  descriptum  vd  e^r  ayrta. 
[Censorin.  23 :  P.  C.  Aaj/ca  ce/isur  e-x  aqua  fecit  horarium^  quod  et 
ipsum  ejr  consu^uditie  rwscendi  a  sole  horas  solarium  cceptum  vocan'.] 
&0  the  clepsydra  was  also  called  yptiftmp  by  the  Greeks.  Ath.  ii. 
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p.  42.  The  clopsydra  montioned  by  AriBtotle  were  not  transpar 
rent,  tlie  use  of  glass  being  then  very  restricted.  Later,  this  the 
most  fitting  material,  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  (vii.  09),  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
695  A.  u.  c. ;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lehrb.  268) 
as  to  whether  this  wator-clock  was  a  mere  clepsydra^  as  it  is  named 
horolo^jium  by  Pliny,  and  horarium  by  Censorin,  de  die  nat.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  invention 
of  Ctesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that  ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (aa  Athenaeus,  iv.  174,  relates)  live  under  Pto- 
lonixous  Evergetes  II.,  but  perhaps  under  the  first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  a.u.  c.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, derived  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
accoimt,  given  by  Bockmann,  {Beitr.  z.  Oesch,  d.  Erjind.  i.  284,) 
appears  quite  unnecessary ;  for  Ptolemy  VII.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  a.u.c,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  later,  and  oven  then  Ctesibios  could  very  easily  belong  to 
his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
tho  words  horologium  and  horarium,  which  after  all  only  signify 
hour-measures.  Pliny  evidently  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  suu-dialB,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  water-clock.  His  words  are,  JStiam  tum  tamen  nubilo  hi- 
wrim  Jvan  horm  uagnia  ad  pvoa^mum  hiMrum,  Tune  Scipio  Nasica 
eoUega  L<muUi$  primus  ojua  dMm$  h&roB  aque  noctium  ac  diemnij 
idque  horoloffium  sub  teeto  dieamt  amto  «ir6it  dxot.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly  was  not  a  single  eleptydra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour ;  but  why  could  it  not  be  a  junction  of  MTeral  of  various 
size,  or  a  larger  vessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  which 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  be  perceived?  This  last 
appears  to  be  what  Sidon.  Apoll.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Ideler,  Ep,  U.  9«  mmfiMf  pet  tpoHa  eUptydra  hararum  tnersmanta 
fsriNMii.  IdoleK^B  lenaik  iHer  Bedomuin,  that  eUptydrm  were  not 
knoim  to  tin  Bomain  tiU  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
•Dt^iteil  hint  or  treee  of  any  nidi  thiqg  in  the  dialogue  d$camm 
wnvfUm  eloqumOimt  tbej  are  nol  even  onoe  mentioned,  and  H  ii 
only  §M  theft  the  omton  wen  atfaited  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  fixed 
time,  (28).  IhrimmUnhcaiUHka^On,  Pompeuit  odMtsiC,  impo- 
tmtque  vtiutifrtmKm  <ioyismigfc  On  thia  aooomit,  cUptydrm  wore  no 
donbt  given  them,  of  wlueh  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep,  Ii  11,  says,  dim  Jborit  jmsns  qtUnqut,  noes  diie- 
ditcSm  tUpiydris,  qucu  $patio§Mma$  aooeperom  (ihaj  were  difflBtent 
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ones  then)  sunt  addita  quatuor.  Others  read,  nam  dip^roR  viginti, 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  horis  quinqus;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  eUptydra  would  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour* 
so  that  ^uatvor  viffinti  cleptydroB  made  up,  doubtless,  pctne  hor<u 
quinqrie.  Compare  Mart.  yi.  Sd^  viik  7.  [Lyd.  €U  mag.  ii.  16 ;  Bur* 
chardi,  de  rattone  temporit  ad  perorandum  injud.  pM,  apud  jRomo- 
no$.}  These  clepsydra)  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houses 
ako.  [Cic.  ad  Fam.  xri.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gium  et  libros  tMHam.  Ulp.  Dig.  uxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  templet,  baii- 
likas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
Orell.  2032,  3298 ;  Censorin.  23 ;  Varro,  L.  i.  vi.  4 ;  Lyd.  de  mag. 
lii.  86.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Roman  dirision  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  iiu 
vented  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Vitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivancee  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
elook. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  tronbl^ 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  eUp^fdrOt 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.   Mart.  viii.  67 : 

Horas  qninqne  pner  nondum  tibi  nnndst,  St  to 
Jam  conviva  mibi,  Ceedliane,  veni«« 

Javen.  x.  216: 

.  .  .  clamore  opus  eat,  ut  sentiat  auris, 
Qnem  dicat  veniue  puer,  qnot  nandet  horas. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  Jwrologium,  and  a 
buccvMUor  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.   Petr.  26. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

THAT  an  extensive  library  should  be  found  in  the  boose  of  a 
learned  and  celebrated  Roman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  and 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastes 
of  its  owner.    What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  indiTiduals,  who  cultivated  or  patronixed 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  eren 
though  its  owner  ucTor  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philosopher, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.    Seneca,  de  Trtrnq.  An.  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  gttarum 
damimit  wm  tata  vUa  hm  iiuHcet  perlegit.   He  ridicules  those  quOmg 
volmnkmm  iuorum/hontm  mtuckm  pkumti  ikuUque;  and  concludes : 
jtm  mukn  initt  bahimria     ihmma§  hibHatkeoa  quo^  mi  neemarium 
d9mm$  omammUmn  ejrpolUm',  IfffMiotmn  pUm^  d  e  almiiimtm 
cupaim  orinhtti  mm  itia  eafqMta  M  mm  imaffimbmi  rntU  dneripki 
fflcrgmm  op&ra  k^iftiiiSorum  in  spccitm  sC  miUmn  paH^um  wn^^ 
nNifiir.   Lndaa  abo  fomA  faimMif  eaUed  upon  to  looinge  ihatply 
this  Mtff  in  a  partionlar  treatiie,  UpU  ^vo^Wvrov  col  wMA  fiifikia 
iMyMMr;  and  tery  justly  addreneeB  to  the  object  of  bb  mtiro  tbo 
proferba:  vlAfCOt  6  inMfmt  afty  xp^a-ta  ixs  vvitfioka,  and,  Svos  \vpat 
imOtu  Mwfip  fit  lira.  Oomp.  Bbirt.  t.  61.  C%oer(H  Attiena^  Homoe^ 
(Epkt.  I  IB,        tbo  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naiiirany  made  a 
very  dilferent  ate  of  tbelr  librariea;  and  tbeaame  may  be  pienmied 
ef  Qalliis.    Tbaft  •  libnry  was  in  bis  time  a  neoanry  artiGle  ef 
Ainiitaie»nut7  be  infened  Ihmi  YitnifiQt,  wbo  deierfbei  it  In  tiie 
lame  manner  as  etber  parti  of  the  beme.  And  Mmakbio  In 
Petronios  boaiti  of  bafiog  tbree  librarka.  Aooording  to  bim  a 
library  sboold  look  towiids  the  eaily  tor  a  two4bld  leaion  (fL  7): 
CWmla  s< BSbUoAiem  od onmUm  tpeeUurt  dAmt s  utrnmiimmati^ 
iimm  jMffulol  lueMn:  Um  in  hibUoA$eii  lOri  fion  pitkmemU.  Wo 
ace  enabled  to  ibnn  a  better  Jvdgment  on  Iti  Aurtber  anai^gemenli 
by  tbe  esoafatlona  In  Heroalanenmy  wbioh  bate  led  to  the  dii- 
oofeiy  of  an  andent  libniy  vUb  Hi  lolla*    Around  tbe  walla  of 
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this  room  were  cupboards,  not  much  aboTO  tho  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept.  A  row  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  served,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  tho 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa- 
cious. That  discovered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  man 
could,  by  extending  liis  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
Bee  Winkclm.  Amn.  z.  Oesch.  der  Bauk.  W.  i.  401;  Martorelli,  de 
regia  theca  caiamaria,  i.  xl.  iPhUasophiciU  Trcmtaetiont,  1752,  p.  71 ; 
1764,  p.  634  ] 

The  occasional  obserrations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  very 
well  with  tho  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Vitruvius  (vii. 
PrcBf,  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms; 
e  certis  armariis  iti/inita  volumina  eduxU,  Vopisc.  Tacit.  S,  habet 
biblioiheca  Ulpia  in  armario  sexto  librum  ^dephantinumf  etc.;  aod 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  Parieti  (cubiculi)  in  bibUotheeaB  tpeoiem  arma- 
rium insertum  est,  quod  non  Ugmdct  libros,  ted  UetiUmdoi  capit. 
Hero  then  it  was  a  wall- cupboard.  [Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  ii.  9,  orfMf, 
Inblioth.f  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  capboards  were 
proTided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  thote  in  whifib 
money  and  io  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seam 
{Tramq.  ix.)  speaks  generally  not  of  armaria,  bat  of  f00fo  imm 
intntda  loeulamenUi,  which  can  also  be  undentood  ot  SMre  0|pai 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  ibflse  vmiiiii  wm  ako  pOM 
MrMs,  is,  howtrer,  errooeont.  Reqpectii^  the  sorinia,  lee  the  ftiU 
lowing  Exemsiu.  On  the  other  haiid>  Juren.  819,  naet  to  them 
the  eiprnMlon  firnU,  which  maj  howerer  mean  simply  moiaUe 
depositories.  Martial  Tory  signiilmttj  etib  them  118^  15 

¥iL  179  5)l  and  the  ooiiqp«risoii  with  a  wlmkbariitm  was  eertahdy 
Teiy  ohrioiis* 

After  Asfadns  PoDio  had  phused  Sn  the  publle  library  whldi  he 
foimdedy  the  j^etnres  or  hosts  of  lllnstxioiis  men^  the  emniile  began 
to  he  foHowed  in  prfvafte  libraries.  Plin.  xxzr.  2;  Suet  TOk  70. 
Aa  hitsresting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  fbimd  in  liartialt  (ix.^  where^ 
in  the  llrrt  epigram,  the  poet  sends  the  inaeription  for  his  portrait 
to  AritiiBi  who  waa  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  UbflBiy.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Tnranins,  we  read:  Epigramnuh  qitod  io^ra  ordmm 
paginamam  mt,  ad  SkrtMwm,  danttkmm  vinm,  ierjpiiHuii,  fid 
imoffiMm  meam  ptnme  In  (lUioasoa  sua  voMt.  So  also  hi  the 
library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athena.  Pane.  i.  18^  lO.  (olbf- 
fwm)  dydX^M  KmotrianiAfa  ml  ypo^aw*  rnidminn  IT  lr  oM  fitfikku 
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They  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contcmporariai, 
but  as  Pliny  says,  quin  immo  ettam,  quce  non  mnt,  Jinguntur  pari- 
witqiie  d<sidena  non  traditos  vidtusj  sicut  in  Homero  evenit.  Statues 
also,  of  the  Muses,  for  instance,  were  placed  there,  (Cic.  Fam,  tD. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided  ; 
her  Btatue  or  bust,  media  Mmerva,  (Juvea,  iii.  219),  giving  to  tho 
tipot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  only  to  superintend  it,  but 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slaves  wore  kept,  who  belonged  to  tho  larger  class  of  the 
librarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  called  also  simply  «crt6ee.  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  from  tho  scribce 
pubUci,  who  were  liberie  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own ;  and 
next,  from  the  bibliopolce,  who  were  also  called  librarii,  Comp. 
Eschenbach,  de  icribis  vett.  in  PoUn,  thet.  torn,  ilL ;  Emesti,  Clav. 
Cic.  s.  V.  Bcriba,  Among  the  scribcB  kept  by  a  private  individual,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  librarii  a  ttudiia — ab  qnstolist  and 
a  bibliotheea ;  but  whether  the  connexion  of  the  two  words,  libra- 
riui  a  biblotheca,  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
U  generally  runs,  Ubrmrim  et  a  bibHotheea ;  and  the  latter  would 
tlM  lim  ban  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
wholes  whieb  purpoee  »  libniini  woold  natarally  be  used.  The 
Ubrwii,  who  traneoribed  for  the  libnuies,  were  at  a  later  period 
celled  mMqmuii  alio.  OodL  TImd,  hr.  8,  S.  Still  the  explanation 
glfea  by  Ud.  Orig.  vi.  14,  lAhrarii  Udtm  a  antiquarU  vocamtm': 
mi  UbratrU  iwtf,  <t  nova  et  etKra  tgrfttm^  muHpimrU,  fui  ftmHiet. 
moda  vet&ra,  and*  nomm  tmrnmnrntp  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
trae  one.  II  i^ipean  more  eomel  to  inppose,  that  wbm  Hie  old 
Roman  text  began  to  pasaisto  the  naming  hand,  thoae  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  reqpeolable  raolal  eharaeter,  were  named  antigoarii, 
with  the  same  li^^t  as  those  anthon  who  purposely  wed  aiUiqm  m 
rmonMa  Mrdo^  (Suet.  Aug,  86)9  were  6dled  by  this  name.  And 
henee  the  gloiiuiea  eqilain  the  woid  by  apxcuoypof^  and  aidOu. 

The  Ubearii  wove  not  mere  traaMribenb  bot  at  the  lame  time 
book-blndeiet    we  may  apply  this  tenn  to  the  lolli. 

On  this  safajeet*  see  L^us,  de  biblioth§e%$  tyntagma,  Iii.}  Lo- 
meler,  d$  hSbUotiiMk,  (In  an  antiqnarlan  point  of  view 
portent.)  [Geiwid»  Air  Ibs  Umrm  dtm  ItmtlfiM,  poHhuiiinmmi 
J!iseiejm»|j 
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SCHWABZ,  in  his  leaned  disMrtatioii,  Di  amammOU  Ubrorum 
apud  vetrnm  wiifaifi^  hae  treated  in  detafl  about  the  external 
Ibrmof  UMbooiai  of  tliaaiicieiitt;  mixing  up,  it  is  tni%  mneh  thai 
ooiild  be  dispensed  wiHi*  StOi  mneii  remain^  even  after  bis  labo- 
rioos  enquiry,  to  be  oometed  and  explained;  and  the  rolls  tbat 
hare  been  diseorered  in  Henmlaneom  will  aflSocd  a  partial  enlight- 
enment.  Borne  points  hm  been  tooohed  on  by  Beoker,  ad  TibmlL 
ffi.  Ip  and  EUgda  Eomana,  242.  [Boot,  NoHeetw  in  Manmenpt$ 
tnmk  d  BmrtulJ] 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written,  was 
tiie  fine  baric  iUbtr,  the  single  layers,  phUyrce)  of  the  ^gyptisn 
FapymSy  whieli,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
snoh  a  state  of  porfeotion,  by  preparation  and  bleaehing  (ablviio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  (hkraHea),  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  lliit  place*  and  the  next  to  it  bore  tlie  name  of  Liria.  There 
wen  Tarions  manu&etories  of  it  at  Borne :  Plin.  ziH.  12^  28,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  Prwrimmm  (nomen) 
ampkUkBtOHcm  daium  /uerat  a  eotrfkihurm  Ueo.  Eactpit  htmo  Ro- 
mm  Fmmii  mt^am  afioma,  tmmalamque  eutiosa  int0rpoiaHom  pHm- 
s^Mton  feeU  e  plMa  at  flonMn  si  dedU*  Qucs  mn  mtt  ita  reemtakh 
•»  sue  mamft  mi^pkilk$a»Heek  He  mentions  e^t  sorts  in  aU,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  emporwUea,  was  unfit  for  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  (a  mtnatcribw  90ffn»- 
MtHofd).  [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Safanas.  ad  Vcpite.  JPbrm, 
5»  and  Boot,  A.,  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  ^gypt,  and 
then  dressedf  <nily,  in  Borne;  though  pi^pyms  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Ital^.  Ulp.  J9^.  xxxii.  1,  52 1  papyrum  ad  eftarloi 
patahtm.  See  Oassiodor.  Var,  xi.  88;  Iddor.  tL  10^  where  sefun 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  pqper 
were  considered  to  be  ISwiMtes,  dtmUa$,  temdot,  lessor;  the  chief 
fonltsb  irfiieh  were  removed  by  dressii^  teabrHia,  kmnor^  ImtSnfo, 
ftsntaj 

The  namw  strips  of  this  piyer  in  the  Hereulanean  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broadF-^lued  together,  became  pagimmp  seM^, 
iHiichy  in  Iftrt.  ir.  90^  does  not  signify  a  siiiic^  lea^  as  in  CSc. 
Auk,  i.  20^  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rolls  varied.   Those  found  al  Hereolaneam  are 
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generally  a  Noapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  arc  narrower.  [Pliny 
gires  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen ;  the  hieratic  eleyen ;  the  Fannian  paper  ten ;  the 
amphilhoatric  nino;  the  emporotic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  dn-Xa  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consistin*;  of  one  leaf.  See  Ritschl's  i>i«yl/«a?an« 
drin.  Bibliothekj  an  excellent  work.  Guilandioi^  Comm.  tn  Plin, 
dePap.  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Papyrus,  parchment,  membrana(Perpamena),  tho  inven- 
tion of  Eumenoti  of  Porgamus,  was  the  most  practical  material. 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  like  modem  books;  henco  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii. 
62,  membraruE  nondtim  comut<jt.j  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Although 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopisc.  Aurel.  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Capell. 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  (Symmach  iv.  Ep.  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.  [Itjid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramentum  librarium,  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  xxxT.  6,  25 :  Fit  enim  et  fuligine  plurtbtit  modia,  resina 
vel  pice  exiutit.  Propter  quod  officinat  etiam  CBdifimvere,  /ttmum  mm 
non  emittenteti  laudatimmum  eodem  modo  fit  e  tcedia,  Adulteratwr 
fomacum  balineanrnqm/idigine,  qtto  ad  vohmina  teribenda  utuntur. 
Sunt  qui  et  vini  fixctm  ticeaiam  excoquant,  etc.  Id.  zzni.  7,  28 : 
Atramentum  librarhm  60  dUmto  tjut  (absinthii)  tempenOum  Ut&roM  a 
mudculi$  tuetur.  [Vitr.  tU.  10.]  WtnWmanilftl  MMiint  of  the 
Hercalaneaa  MSS.  agrees  very  well  wllli  tidi.  ^  Tlie  Herculaoeao 
BfSS.  toe  written  with  *  kfaid  of  bUok  pigment  ray  moeh  IflM 
the  Chhieee  inkf  which  hai  more  body  than  the  oommon  ink.  If 
ibe  wiUfaif  be  held  towaide  Ihe  light,  it  appen  to  be  In  eU^t 
ffeliei^  end  the  Ink  which  wm  fonnd  etiU  renutlDing  in  an  inketend* 
if  •  rare  proof  thel  thie  wee  the  oeie.*  We  most  conolade^  howeffer, 
from  Pen.  Ill  1$»  lhat  the  Jnioe  of  the  «^  wae  alio  uMd  ftr  Oil 
pnrpoee,  altfaongb  the  SdioUaat  denies  It.  He  §a,jh 

Tme  qMriflMV,  tnmm  oslamo  quod  ptndMit  koBor, 
Mgm  quod  Mam  taniscet  Mpia^jmpliei 
DflntM  jqiMtliBiir  gMBloet  qinod  fatwla  tgiitlM.  * 

Awooins,  alio  (ir.  76)»  ealla  the  letteii  ntfkuJknxB  tepim,  to 
that  it  would  appear  thai  Penloi  need  the  word  In  He  proper  signl- 
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fication.  [So  AuBon.  Ep.  rii.  64.  Comp.  Dary,  Philus.  Tran$actiom, 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancienta  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
manipulation  to  l>ecorae  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those  ini- 
tiated into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  tlax-stalk,  for 
Buch  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.  Hence,  Ofid,  Art.  iii. 
627>  adTisefl, 

Tata  qiioqn«  est,  &Ilitqae  octilot  «  lacte  reoeatl 

liCsim;  Mfbonb  pidTCra  tang«:  ]«gw> 
FaDet  «t  hiuBldiili  qm  fiat  acainine  lini, 

Bt  font  ooeidtM  para  tabeUa  notak 

For  more  on  this  rabjeet  see  Beekmaun's  Btiir,  jr.  Omh.  d,  Er- 
fmd.  iL  295.  [ATeUino  deaoribflt  two^  very  beauttfiilly  wrougfaty 
■ntiqiie  inkirtiUMl^  of  brom^  witih  rieb  ailTor  moimtiiig.  Tboj  are 
romidy  and  attadied  to  each  other*  one  being  for  blaokf  the  other 
Ibrredink.] 

They  QBodt  Inrtead  of  the  pens  now  employed*  n  reed  cut  like 
om  with  the  foo^pnim  Ubroiriiim  (Tac.  Awn,  r.  8 ;  Snet^  VU.  2). 
The  beel  lort  eame  from  Mgjpt,  Onidn^  and  the  Anaitie  Lake. 
FUn.  zri.  86«  64 ;  [Appnl.  Ma, !.] ;  Mart  zIt.  3S,  Fcueei  eeUam&rum : 
Dttt  diartif  baliilat  cahioM  Memphltiea  tdlas : 
Taanntor  idiqaa  tecta  palude  Ubi. 

[Anson.  Ep, Tii.  48:  €fra$$etur  CMdim  mUcm  anmdim$.  de.  ad  Qn. 
Fr.  iL  16.] 

In  a  fresoo-pltoting  discovered  at  Uerculancum,  there  is  such  a 
ealamui  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mut.  Borb,  u  tab.  12 ;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Qell,  PomjmancL,  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  hare  also  been  discoTcrcd.  [PhUos.  Tranaaet,  1758,  p.  620.] 
8ec  Winkelm.  at  abore^  and  Mai-torelli,  de  regia  theca  calamaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  coliunna,  [four  to  aiz 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium,  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charta,  or  memhrana^  waa 
written  on,  and  thcffeforo  Juren.  L  5,  sayi  of  an  inordinately  long 

.  .  .  snmmi  plena  jam  margine  libri 

Scriptus,  et  in  tvT^o,  necdum  finituH  Orente*. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
whioh  MmrU  viii.  G2,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 

Scribit  in  avcrsa  PIcens  epij^rammata  charta, 
£t  dolet»  avovo  quod  facit  ilia  deo. 
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For  tririal  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  children, 
they  used  matori.il  which  had  already  writing  on  one  side.  The 
passage  in  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  thia^ 
may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  the  word! 
of  Martial,  iv.  86,  ou  directing  his  book  to  Apollinaris,  cannot  be 
misunderstood : 

81  6amain9M,  ad  SdailQfani 
Cnrru  soriida  pfotinof  liotUt, 
InvwM  piMfit  annds  dnrli. 

Such  Opiithographa,  (Plin.  Epist.  itt.  0)  geiMnOy  <^ft»*^Swi^ 

merely  iiete%  memenuida,  compilations,  or  eren  plecet  of  oompo* 
sitioiiy  of  which  •  ftir  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
oontenta  of  the  book  were,  howew,  of  no  Talne,  they  would  mh 
out  aU  the  writhig^  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  waa 
then  ealled  j^imprntHm,  Cic.  #Vim.  18.  Comp.  OatulL  ziil.  4. 
Henee  Mart.  It.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  boolt ;  for 

Nob  poHOBt  noftrot  molue,  Faustine,  liCam 
Bmondan  Jmm;  ima  Utnrn  potMt. 

The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  saffron. 
Luc.  npbi  mraid.  iii.  113:  Koi  aXct^rir  Kp6K<j^  leal  Kt^p^.  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  positis  bieolor  membrana  capUlis,  and  in 
JuTon.  rii.  23,  eroeea  fMmbrana  tabdlm.  Whaterer  is  to  be  under- 
Stood  under  the  term  cedrus^  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  Ubti  eUraU,  Comp, 
Billerb.  Fhra  CUu$.  199,)  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  meani. 
[VitmT.  ii.  9, 13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preaerratlTe  feiy  deariy: 
«r  cedro  olmm  muetiw,  ^uo  reliqua  rw  wnetCB,  uH  etkm  Ubri,  a 
Hneit  it  a  earie  non  todiNifur.  Mart.  iiL  2^  esdrv  penmeimg 
6;  Hor.  Art.  Poet,  831»  mtmIimi  Immnda  ceito.  Pen.  i.  .48^  mko 
diffna  heutus.]    Grid.  2Viit.  iiL  1,  IS : 

Quod  neqoe  mini  o«dro  flms  aec  pomiet  leris; 
Bmboi  domino  oulttor  esse  moo. 

When  the  book  was  filled  iHth  writing  to  the  aid»  •  atiok  or 
reed  waa  probably  ftstened  to  ita  laat  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this  it 
waa  coiled.  [Porphyr.  ad  Bur,  ^pod.  18, 8,  m  fint  Ubri  vminXid  m 
If^oiiloiis/erisoMafil.]  These  reeds»  wUcli  are  still  Tisible  on 
the  Heronlanean  foUs,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  th^  estremitiea  in  the  same  plane  aa  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  andenla  called  wbM- 
Ucm,  See  Wfaikelm.  iL  231;  Mitw^.  onHor.  Epod.  liv.  8|  and 
eertaiiily  eipressiooa  such  aa  od  ttmMb'etim  addmert,  (Horaee)*  and 
jam  p$rmmm  tii^iM  od  wmhUioo$,  support  tills  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  be  an  unfit  one  for  the  carity  in  the  centra  of 
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each  dUio;  but  if  we  oontider  that  Martial,  in  reoountiiig  tibe  farioni 
omMiMiiti  bdm^jiiig  to  iboo]c,alini.janientioiii  iiDibfli€i»and  nofir 
conwm  thoogh  this  latter  word  it  ahrayi  med  hj  TiboUas  and 
Grid*  for  whm  indeed  the  word  umbilical  wis  not  adapted— (see 
tba  paeiages  quoted  beiowX  we  mnet  be  oonfiDeed  that  both  tenns 
^gnifythemnothhig.  Besides*  Ifart.  ili.  ^  ealli  the  nmbllid  |Mdl^ 
io  that  these  eaonot  be  merely  tiiehollowi  of  the  tube.  SoTibiiU 
Ins  also  says,  pin^atUmr  cormta.  The  most  any  one  can  assome  is, 
thai  the  ibrmer  eiprsnion  has  a  moie  extended  stgniiloatioi^  and 
denotes  the  i^tertores  with  the  knobs  belongmg  to  them;  and  In 
coRoboration  of  this  Martia]»  t.  6*  15»  may  be  quoted: 

QiuB  oedro  deoOTata  parpuraqna 
MigTit  iwgina  eravit  mnbilioia. 

Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once^  xL  107,  where  eceplkiim 
vtgm  ad  ma  wmm  Ubtr,  b  eqniTiilent  to  Ir.  90:  Jam  ptrvtntmm 

A  small  stiok  was  passed  through  the  tube»  serring  as  it  were  Ibr 
an  axis  to  the  eylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projeeted 
beyond  the  dise^  iTory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  iSutened. 
Tliese  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  umbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  leoynhem 

Before  thia,  however,  the  bases  of  the  loU  were  carefiilly  out, 
smoothed  with  pumice-etone^  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemincB  frontei,  in  the  oentre  of  which  were  the  umbilid  or 
comua.  [Mart.  L  67f/irionBpwMkataf  IIS^  ratum  pumice ;  riii.  72; 
OatuU.  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing such  knobs,  and  that  no^traoe  of  them  has  been  discotered  in 
the  Herculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  efTectually  from  damage, 
thoy  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out* 
side  with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  ^mIimn,  lute<t, 
{GenUta  tinctoria,  Linn.)  This  enyelopc  (not  a  copsa)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  dut>0€pa,  and  by  tho  Romans  membrana. 
Martial  uses  for  ii^  x.  99,  pmjmma  toffa»  [iiL  2;  viiL  72,  emrtos 
mtUmg  i.  67: 

Nec  mnbilicis  coitus  atqne  niembrana.] 
The  Greek  (rirrv^  is  something  similar.  Cic.  Attic,  ir.  6.  Ilosych. 
ovrrv/Soi,  dffppM&riMtt  otdXo/.    Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  zi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cuftiiff  ftrnfens  non  ^uotidiana.  See  the  wood-cut  in  • 
p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  titles  iUului,  incUxt  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coMmn, 
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or  miniunif  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  Htulum  po§CU»  Sen.  de  Trang.  An.  9t 
tndioM.  Cio.  ad  An.  iv.  4,  6,  o-tXXv/Sovr,  see  p.  881] ;  but  it  ii  ooC 
easy  to  say  whore  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkelmaim,  242,  denies  that  the  rolls  were  bounds  ^  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  tboM  «t  Herenlneum.  Il  It  true 
(hat  Martial,  xiT.  S6»  sayi,  Servmmt 

CoDstrictoi  nisi  dss  niU  UbcOoi^ 
Admhtom  timas  traoesqoa  UatCas; 

but,  not  to  mention  tiiat  othen  read  MiiifrMcloib  it  !•  not  Tory  dear 
how  the  tomMriii^ein  oonld  aenre  as  a  proteetion  ag^dnit  the  fsMoa 
and  hlaUm.  So  that  this  one  passage  offeis  no  podtiTe  proof. 
[Herd>crg  expUdnt  wnMtrietM  bj  nnoothedt  and  quotea  Oie.  <b  Or. 
i.  42,  guas  (art)  rtm  iNifoliitam  eoii^liiltiiaii0<^  «t  WMHinm^mUs  hot 
fhere^  conffru^m  meana  to  glue  together,  not  to  amoothe.  In  Pfin. 
dii.  \%  26»  eonHrm^wv  meana  merely  to  eomptom.  And  ao  fai 
Mart  oonsfrtefM  la  not  a  technleal  eipreaiion;  but  moat  likely 
meani^  that  the  lofla  were  wound  round  ao  tightly,  aa  to  prerent 
rennin  from  gettii^  in,  altogether*  or  nearly  io.]  Hie  ootot  itael( 
or  the  aiqgle  book  oomplete,  waa  called  by  the  Greek  name  loawi. 
MartLer. 

The  paaaagea  In  which  the  ancient  authon  enter  Into  a  mote 
detailed  aooount  of  the  ornaments  of  the  booki,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  flnt  places  let  na  quote  the  weU-known  paaiage 
ofTlbiillniylii.  1,9: 

Lviea  sad  nhrfom  inmlvat  mwabrna  UbsUum, 

PniMB  et  euM  toodsat  ants  oooms: 
Sumauiqiw  pfwluat  tsniiis  tuHi^  eiiart% 

Indicct  ut  notnen  Vtera  facta  flisiim: 
Atque  intor  p>Tninas  pingantur  cornna  fronteS} 
Sio  eteoim  cQmtam  mittere  oportet  opoa. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  luppoeition  eiprened  in  hit 
EUg,  Rom,,  that  it  should  be  read  Umikekarta:  Ibr  ahice  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  indea^  and  the  book  waa  rolled  up  in  a  nmibram, 
the  title  could  not  pouibly  have  been  upon  the  dtarta  itself,  or  the 
membroma  would  have  concealed  it  Tmrnk  dborto  would  be  the 
atrip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  mtniiMi. 

The  deacription  in  Orid,  TWil.  i.  1>  6,  ia  more  oomplete: 

Nse  tt  pnrpureo  veiant  vaednia  ftieo: 

NoQ  sat  ooDfsideBs  laetibas  ills  oolor. 
Nec  titulos  minio,  nso  Qsdfo  chsfia  nolstw, 

Cajulida  nec  nigra  comua  fronte  geraa. 
Hvc  frH<;ili  geminie  poliantur  pumica  firootSi^ 
Uinutiu  paaais  ut  Tideara  oomis. 
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and  tbal  of  Martial^  iU.    most  eomineheiiiif  e  of  all : 

Cedro  nunc  licet  anibolea  p«raaietlH» 
Et  frontis  g^nuno  decens  hoaon 
Pictifl  luxurieris  umbilicis; 
£t  te  puq>ura  delicata  Telet, 
Et  cocco  rubeat  superbus  index. 

Compare  L  67,  Tui.  72,  [v.  6.   Catull.  xxii  : 

.  .  .  chartiB  TegiBd,  novi  libri, 
Novi  umbilici,  lora  rubra,  niemhmna  i 
Directa  pluiiibo  et  pumice  omnia  a-cjuata.] 

Lastly,  Luciaii  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  npot  ancUdftrrov, 
111.  p.  113,  Tiva  yap  €Xnida  kui  avTOs  tx'^^  "^^  fSi^Xla  Koi  dvfXlTTfif 
dft,  Kal  diaxoXX^r,  Kat  ntpiKunTfis  koi  aXtl(f)€is  KpoKi^  xai  Tjj  Ktdp^, 
Kai  Bi(f>6epas  TrfpifiaWdi,  Kai  op(pa\ovs  ivrWfii^  ^17  ri  arrokavcrtav ; 
and  TTtpl  T03V  «ni  pi(j6a)  (rvvovruiv,  Bub  fin.,  anavTfs  yap  axpt/3o>r  opoioi 
flai  Tois  KoXXia-Tois  tovtois  /3«^XiWj  jQtinrol  fUv  oi  ^fft^oXol,  ITO^- 
<Pvpa  d'  (KTOdBfv  rj  dicfiOfpa. 

The  Ubrarii  were  no  doubt  charged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bibllothecam  meam  tui  pinxertint  cotistructiom  et  sillybiSf 
Herxberg  conjectures  constrictione.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Constructio  means  the 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly-written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  that  were  injured  by  ago  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  glutiiiatorejif  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio,  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indiceSf  with  which  is 
connected  the  pingere,  colouring  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  Ulpian,  Dig.  xxxiL  1^62:  Pertcripti  lil/ri  noiuium 
nuUleutif  nondum  conghititiati.^ 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  autlior  painted  ou 
the  first  page.    Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  0;  Martial,  xiv.  186: 

Quam  breris  immonsum  cepit  mcmbrana  MaronemI 
Ipsius  Tultus  prima  tabella  gerit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virp^l  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom!  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  ia  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxv.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  drawing  in  Gell's  Pom- 
peiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  aerertheleM  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  the  usual  implements  of  writing,  collected  firom  a 
great  number  of  ancient  paintings  in  the  two  ruined  cities. 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
stylits  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
calamus.  Next  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  iabella  or  tahulce,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  above  this,  where  tlie  stylus 
serves  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last.  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  volumes,  Ij'ing  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papyrus  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  umhUicus 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.  Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.  Capscs  or  scrinia^  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  B5ttig.  Sab.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  3,  Scrinia  da  magnis;  me  manus  una  capit ;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings,  were  pro- 
served,  but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin.  xv.  17,  18; 
Mart.  li.  8;  ("iv.  33:  Plena  laboratis  habeas  cum  scrinia  libris. 
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Pliny,  rii.  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  leriiiliun.]  They  are 
not  unfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Roman  statues  clad  in 
the  toga.  [Suet.  €framm.9i  Hatma  tjm  ostendUur,  habitu  sedentis  ac 
paiUata,  apposUis  Snobm  Mrtntw.]  When  a  Boman  had  need  of 
documents  in  pubBe  bmfaiess,  hk  Mriniiim  was  carried  after  him 
by  a  dare,  and  ohfldren  of  quality  were  aooompanied  to  school  by 
neap^aiHm,  [On  a  Journey,  bookewm  thin  mried.  GatoU.  Ixriii. 
33,36: 

Niaiy  qvnd  soriptonmi  son  migoa  est  oopia  i^ad  W'  • 
Hoe  voa  ex  miiUis  oapsnla  mt  seqiiltar.J 

At  other  times  its  most  natanil  posttkm  was  besido  the  Uetm 
In  the  eubhUlum.  FUn.  Sp*  r.  9.  AJthoqgh  MufoAt  ieHmonm 
were  kept  on  iiwposeb  still  it  Is  not  nnllkely  that  they  (serinla)  w«e 
sealed*  especially  when  important  doeuments  were  deposited  In 
them.  Martial  i.  67: 

8MnCa  ^jowe  Qimiaa  el  nidst  owes, 
QoM  noTit  mmi,  acrlnioqua  s^gnelas 
Costodit  ipN  Tirginb  petwr  dnrCa. 
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THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

AS  loOD  ai  tho  deBire  for  foreign  and  domwtie  litemtore  became 
genm]»  and  men  of  letteriy  or  thoie  wlio  alfoeCed  to  be  eo^ 
began  to  consider  a  libraiy  in  iheir  home  Indispensable^  penooa 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  liyellhood  bj  tapplying  this 
want.  When  Cicero^  ad  Quini.  I\r.  lii.  4»  writes,  Ik  UbUoih§ea  Hm 
Chrmea  mppUnda,  Ubri$  eommiitandti^  ZaHmk  comparamdi$  vaUk 
9dm  tife  ctn^. — Sed  ego  nUki  ^  kia  per  qium  ogam  mon  kabebOf 
negm  emm  venalia  emUf  qum  quidem  plaeeantt  etc.,  we  cannot  sop- 
pose  that  any  thing  else  is  allnded  to  than  a  regular  trade  In  boolEs. 
He  speaks  also  In  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
UbrwH,  Leg.  iii.  a  Ubrarne  peHmuef  jniMietf  Utene  eamSgmOam 
memonam  pMkam  nuUam  kabemu$t  and  mentions,  PM^pp,  II.  9^  ft 
tabema  librtma,  in  which  Clodius  took  refoge.  Under  Angustnsb 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  SatH,  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epiei, 
I.  20,  2,  if<  proitea  Soatorum  pumice  levie.  Art.  Paei*  845:  ERe 
meret  asra  Uber  SheUe  (ris.  the  book,  qui  mitcuit  uiUe  dulet.)  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  proeperi^,  and 
sCTeral  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  SB 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  it.  72 ; 
ilii,  8 ;  Quinct.  /nsf.  Pre^, ;  and  Dome  in  Sencc.  De  hem/,  yii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themseWes,  [whence 
their  name,]  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  seribes  were  some 
of  them  tho  booksellers'  slares,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  Tho  Ro- 
mans of  quality  had  also,  their  slaTes,  librarii,  (see  aboTe,)  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponins  Attieos. 
Nep.  AtL  13;  Cie.  ad  Alt.  ir.  4,  5;  xii.  6;  xri.  6.  He  eren  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Gic.  ad  Att,  xii.  12,  and  44  ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  Pliny  (Ep.  ir.  7)  says  that 
Regulus  had  his  son's  life  in  extmplaria  tranecriptum  mille.]  They 
also  went  by  the  name  of  hibliopolcet  Mart.  iv.  71»  xiii.  3 ;  Poll. 
▼11.  33,  ^i^\io»p  KomjKoit  fii^XtoKanrjXoi ;  Luc.  npfft  anaid,  i.  4,  24. 

Their  business  seems  mostly  to  hare  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  view,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctness.    On  this  nccount  Martial  vindicates  himself,  ii.  8; 

Si  qua  ridebuntur  cliartis  tibi,  lector,  in  istit 

Sive  obscara  nimb,  sive  Latina  parum : 
Nod  m&QB  mt  tmr;  doovH  libnoin  lUii, 

Dim  pffoptrat  ¥WMM  aniiiiBwnn  tibi* 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  friends  by  looking 
over  their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  C(xris  me 
oalamo  manwjue  nostra  emendare  meoa  libellos :  and  Epist.  16 : 

Hoa  nido  licet  insfras  rei  imo, 
S«ptem  qnot  tibi  mlttinw  BikdkM, 
Aaeloris  adano  mi  notaloi. 
B«e  illii  pntiiiiii  fkdt  litmw. 

[OIo.       AU.  rrL  69  acM  ego  perapiciam,  corrigam,  turn  deni^[ue 

In  Martialli  timo  these  BVrarii,  or  bibliopobs,  had  Hieir  ahops, 
faftartuB,  chiefly  aboiit  the  ArigUdumf  I  4»  118 ;  but  elsewhere  aho^ 
i.  2,  aa  In  the  Vkut  Sandakurwi,  QeU.  xriii.  4:  In  Sandalario  fwU 
itfuad  Wjrairio9  Jkimm,  Oalen.  d$  Ubr.  mtU,  It.  861:  ip  yhp  ry  Sov- 
8aXii^'^  ttttff  h  81)  frXurra  rSm  hf  'V^fAjj  fit^toiFmKttmir  jr.  r.X. 

[In  the  StgUlarUt^  (kSL  T,  4,  ii.  3.]  The  tides  of  the  booki  on  lale 
were  snspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  If  the  tabenia  were 
under  a  portioo^  on  the  pilhm  in  fix>nt  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Ai^  DMDps  soIm  siiiiiM  btim  s 

Contra  Cmmria  est  forum  tab«ni% 

Scriptb  postibaB  hino  d  tnda  toUv 

Omnes  at  €ito  perl<^M  poeCas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art,  Poet.  872,  refers  to :  meiiioenbm 
e»»e  poetts  rum  homiim,  nofi  dU,  non  concmen  cohmmm ;  and  mere 
phUnly,  iSbl.  L  4,  71, 

Holla  tabcraa  dmm  liab«at,  aoqno  pQa  Bbdiof ; 

on  which  see  Heindorf  s  remarks.  Gomp.  Seneca,  Ep,  88.  [The 
shelTes  of  the  tabemas  were  called  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.  Bfart.  L  118,  roram  jMimtes  jnn^piifYigus  cuttwn;  Tiit  61 : 

N0O  mbilieli  <|iiod  dooorus  at  oadro 
Spaigor  par  onuMt  Roma  qua*  tanat  gsatst.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  alter  all,  appean  bnt 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ez- 
temal  ornaments  Is  to  be  taken  Into  account.  Ifartlal,  1. 118^  says^ 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Basim  puiiiioa  pnrpuniiQiia  onliom 
I>«BarliB  tiU  qnfaqaa  MartiilaBi; 
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and  yet  iUi  Ant  book  oontainfid  110  Eplgniiiiy  tome  of  Iham  tole. 

nbly  kwg.  He  plaoet  tbe  ptioa  itiU  low«r  in  Ep»  67»  wkuan  Iw 

exclaims  to  a  plagiariui, 

ErrM,  neoram  for  avan  lib(rormi» 
Fieri  poctam  poue  qai  pntaa  taatL 

Scriptnra  quanti  constet  et  tomut  Tills 

Non  SOX  paratur,  aut  decern  sophos  nammls. 

And  Trypbon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  tlie  Xonia  for  two 
BQlteroes.  Sec  xiii.  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  bis  poems  (ii.  1),  hcec 
una  peragit  fihrarius  hora,  so  that  perhaps  the  bindiDg  often  coat 
more  than  the  book.  [Sidoii.  Apoll.  v.  16.] 

In  what  relation  tlio  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  uninteresting  subject  for  enquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  If, 
however,  this  may  bo  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from  the  paupertas  impulit  aitdcwy  ut  verm^  fncereni ;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.  See  Sat.  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  .^diles,  [Gell.  iii.  3;  Juv.  vii,  87,] 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authore  should  receive 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  IMiny  was  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Commen- 
tarii  electonimy  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  6.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he 
recommends  those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 

Exigis  at  donem  noftros  tibi,  Quincte,  libellos: 
Non  habeo,  sed  habet  Mbliopol*  Tryphon. 

dabo  pra  Dtigi%  at  anm  toa  cwniaa  wumf 
Hon,  InqoK  ftwiui  tn  Mm.**  Not  «go. 

Comp.  i.  118»  trhm  the  poet  Tory  Immovoiuly  deeUnet  lendlQg 
them;  bat  the  matter  is  quite  dear  from  zL  108,  when  be  dedaiei 
be  wm  eondode  the  book,  became  he  wants  money: 

LOTlar,  ■Aas  a  im  Mkha  pwMa  fcili. 

Std  Lupus  usnram,  pnerique  diaria  potctmt. 
Leetor,  aolve,  taoea,  dissimulosqae?  Vale. 

When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 
poei  aa  a  poor  on%  ziv.  218b  <Mi^  r^rnmHia  mimwiof  cormMia, 
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(comp.  i.  77,)  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smalhiess  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productive  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  ho  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  be  was 
writing,],  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says, 

At  nunc  conviTa  est  comissatorqne  libellus, 
Et  tiQtnm  gratis  pagina  nostra  placet. 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Tirgil's  time ;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigranis 
being  road  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  for  nescit  sacculus  L^ta  mens. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  sttpvlation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  PolUus,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considorahlc  profit 
of  his  poems ;  for  we  hare  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
soccessfuL  See  Hor.  Art,  Poet,  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiil.  3,  vi.  61 : 

M€qiie  siirat  omnia,  me  manoa  omnis  habet.] 
and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial,  i.  23,  wlio  is 
qnoted  by  Schottgcn,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  librariis  et 
hihUopolis  antiquonim,  and  in  Poleni  Suppl.  /A'.<?.  Or.  torn.  iii.  [Sen. 
</<'  Bi  n.  vii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor^  which  shews  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Mart, 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  vi.  60,  7 : 

Quaro  multi  tineaa  pascunt  blattasque  diterti, 
Et  radimiint  soli  eaimina  doota  coqvL 

It  was  not  in  Borne  and  Greooe  only,  or  In  the  countries  Into 
whieh  Greek  leflnement  was  Introdaoed,  that  the  literature  of 
Rome  waa  disMminated;  but  also  among  the  less  drilised  pro- 
Tinees.  Henoe  Horace  says  of  a  good  hook,  tram  mors  ourref ,  and 
MMal  Is  read  In  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [rii.  88,  Tiii.  61,  x.  io4, 
Ix.  100,  si.  8,  zil.  8.]  Bo  9SMO,Wn.  Bpi9t.il.  \\x  Bibliopolaa  Lug- 
dwni  me  nan  futabam,  ae  tanto  Utbenthu  ex  UteHi  tuia  eognovi  vmdi- 
tori  UbeUoB  nm».  [Sidon.  ApolL  £^  is.  7;  Hor.  £p,  i.  20{,  18. 
The  hookseUen*  sh<^  were  ftshionable  lounges.  Gell.  xriil.  4,  m 
mtUionm  komimim  easfv.  xiii.  r.  4.  See  Schmidt.  €fmchkhu 
derDtnh-OloMbens/reU^inmvtmJfArkmidmrtd^  an  im- 

portant work.] 

[OAU]  15 
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THE  Ronuui  of  quality,  who  oren  at  bia  atadiai  vaed  to  mSX 
binuelf  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  estracti  lor  hint 
more  generally  employed  a  alaTO  in  his  eoireapondenoe^  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way»  by  the 
want  of  publio  oonTeyanees,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  sUnres  or  freedmen  for  the  purposei  ab  epiaioKtp  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Ubrariit  and  were  also  called  ad  moitum^ 
a  iVMMiiit  omomianaas.  OreUL  Inter,  1841. 2874.  Jueundiu  DomitieB 
BiMi  Uhrarkm  ad  mamun.  OreUi»itis  tnie»  makes  the  distuMtionv 
UbraiHm,  id§mque  ad  nummrn:  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Gio  Atiie,  It.  16 :  EptMioUiB  iMHres  tantum  kabmU  iMgntarto- 
ncm,  utea§ne  UbratiU  /ere  eommiUamue.  PUn.  vii.  86:  (Gasarem) 
epittolaa  taniarwm  rerwn  quaiemae  parUer  WnxuriU  dieiare  auif  si 
mkil  aUud  agerei,  eepienat  (aocepimus).  As  correspondence  was 
quenily  carried  on  in  Oreek«  they  had  also  Ubr,  ab  ipkioHa  Chweie, 
(Orell.  24S7X  as  well  as  ab  tpietoUs  Latinis.   Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  bo  dispatched,  five  things  were 
lequiredf  which  we  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plant.  Bacch, 
iT.4»  64: 

CiiB.  Nanc  tu  abi  intro,  Piitodere,  ad  Bacchidem,  aiqii*  dlbr  olto— 
Pi.   Quid?  Cam,  Btilani,  ceram,  et  tabellas  et  linnin. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  the  tabelUiB  were,  like  the  pu^ 
gUlareetOT  eodicHn  [rodU-ilhts  aixl  oxi'x  is  properly />^urtum  tabula- 
mm  eorUexUu.  Sen.  Brev.  Vit,  13^  Isid.  yi.  13],  thin  tabiets  of 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  iTory  or  citrus,  Mart.  sdv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  orer  with  waz»(OTid..iift.  Am.i. 
437,  eera  rasia  in/usa  tabeUk),  in  which  the  letteis  were  formed  with 
a  tHku,  [Isid.  y'l,  8,  Ante  ekartce  et  membranaram  usum,  in  dolatis 
ex  Ugno  eodicellis  epittolantm  eoUoquia  acribebantur,  Oyid.  Am,  i.  12; 
Festus  f.  v.]  They  naturally  Taried  in  size.  For  elegant  lore- 
letters,  yery  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubft- 
ftti  significationr-Ktto^Mam.  Mart.  sir.  8  and  9^  VUdUam, 
Quod  BiinhiMw  Mfiii^  ndtll  bm  cradis  ssBlWh 

[SohoL  a<i /iiv.  is.  36.]  Of  this  description  are  the  loMto  which 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemus  In  an  antique  painting.  8till»  letlen 
were  also  written  on  papyrus.   Oic  Fam,  riL  18  [ad  Qt^^Jir,  U,  15; 
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UIp.  Di^,  xxxiii.  9|  Z],  uid  Mart  ziT.  11,  widi  the  Lemma,  Chartm 
epittolaret : 

OmncB  itte  wilti  ekarte  Toeare  mm. 

As  the  smooth  surfaces  thus  cohered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserfinjc:  a  board  between  them, 
the  writing  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  wo  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  ha<l  a  tomewhat  elevated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  iVoni  an  antique  painting  in  Mus.Borb. 
vi.  t.  35,  in  wlucb  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  whi(*h  clearly  exhibit  such  an  elevated  border.  So 
also  in  Gell's  Pom/),  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabella)  were  bound  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax,  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing-earth,  cretuhiy  Cic.  Ver.  iv.  9;  Beck- 
mann,  Beitr.  z.  Oesch.  d,  Erjiiui.  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Plaut.  Bucch.  4,  ^6  : 

Cedo  tu  ceram  ac  linum  actutom,  age  obliga,  oba^gna  cito. 

Cic.  CaML  lit  5 :  Ac  ne  longum  nty  Q^iritet,  tabellcu  proferri  jussi- 
wuu,  qucB  a  fuoqite  diceltantur  datm.  Primum  ortendimus  Cethego  tig- 
mm :  cognovit,  No§  linum  incidimua :  legimua.  Erat  acriptum  {jmus 
manu.  Jf  the  letter  were  written  by  the  libi-ariut)  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reaioii  the  seal  was 
geDeraliy  examined,  previous  to  opening  the  letter,  and  before  H 
was  figured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup. 
pose  tiiai  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  recognise,  and  yet  the  proof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plautus  himself  sayi 
(B€ieeh.  t.  78) :  nam  propterea  U  volo  Bcribertt  ut  pater  cognoscat 
literoM  qmmdo  Ugat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
freqoeittlj.  Comp.  Ofid,  Heroid.  xv.  1 ;  Sabin.  Ep.  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  fteico  al 
Pompeii,  there  is  a  letter  addressed  M.  Lti4:r€tio.] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known,  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengei-s,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  very  remote  places :  tabellarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  letter-carriei  s  of 
private  persons,  and  are  often,  mentioned.  See  Cic.  iVuV.  ii.  31 ; 
Fam.  xii.  12,  xir.  22;  Verr.  iii.  79  ;  Aurt.  Ml.  Hisp.  12, 16, 18.  [It 
remains  to  be  observed  that  the  above  tabella;  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally ;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.  So  the 
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school-tablets,  and  the  tabuko  testamtMH  (also  called  ceres).  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wustemann  ad  Her,  Sat  iL  5, 54.  Small  tablets  {pngiU 
larest  codieilli)  were  used  as  pocket-books  to  note  down  anything  at 
will.  Auson.  Epigr,  146,  hipatem  pugillar.  Sen.  Ep.  108.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  leaves,  they  were  called  d^ptyehi,  triptychi,  or 
triplkm.  Martial  zIt.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  s&Ter.  Orell.  Inacr.  3838,  pugiUares  membranaceot 
cum  operculia  Aortu,  Vop.  Toe.  8.  A  stile  {ttUw,  ffrapMum)  was 
attached,  (Isid.  tL  9;  Bfartial  zir.  21),  the  one  end  of  wUi^  waa 
pointed  te  wilting,  the  other  blnnt  for  erasure.  Hence  Hikm  var- 
Iflra.  Hot.  Sak  i.  10,  72;  Oio.  Fsrr.  ir.  41.  In  the  days  of  the 
emperors,  the  oonsuls,  pmton,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
takiqg  dIBm^  to  present  their  friends  with  wy  oostly  tablets, 
adoffned  irfth  the  portrait  of  the  dooor,  and  all  sorts  of  symlNH 
lieal  deriees.  Synmiaish.  Ep»  ii.  81,  t.  66,  vii.  76,  iz.  119;  Gland. 

Qni  (m.  dentM)  wcti  ferro  in  tabaUs  anroqas  mkiiitM, 
Inicriptt  rotilmn  ealsto  Coosnle  nomen 
Fir  pgoosws  St  Tvlgas  esat. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon.  Ap.  Ep,  Till.  6.  Serenl  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  preserred ;  only  one  of  the  oommoner  waz-taUets,  dating  from 
167  A.i>.,  whidi  was  found  In  1790,  In  Transyl^Bola.  U  is  made  of 
fir-wood,  with  writing  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CAllRIAGES. 

WITH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguiahed  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Roman  world  In  later  timefly  we  may  easfly 
imagine  thai  sufficient  proviskm  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, unaooompanied  by  any  eiertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  Tory  erroneous  conception  if  wo  fancied  thai  the 
Romans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  modemsy  their  traTdJin^ 
states  and  hackney  equipages :  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  so  r^gnlariy  organized  as  our 
stage-coaehes  and  omnibuses*  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  clasaeSj 
were  even  more  numerons»  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  puipose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slaves, 
and  also  depended  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  Eclcct  and  i^x^ierly  apply  the  more  fwwt'i^*  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are:  Schefiinif  De  re  vehiculari  veterum,  lib.  ii.,  in  Polmi 
<A«.  t.  T.,  to  which  is  appended,  De  vehUsulis  antiquia  diatribes  Beck- 
mann,  Beitr.  ».  Oesch.  d.  Erjind.  i.  800;  and  Ginzrot,  Die  Wllgen  und 
FahriverU  der  Griechen  und  Rifmer  und  and.  aU.  VUlk*  2  TOls.  4; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  ho  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Coiicoming  the  Uetica  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect. 
i.  19;  Alstorph.  De  UeHeii  veUnim  diairibe,  with  the  Dimrt.  ds 
Uetis. 

The  Leetica. — We  have  here  to  discnss  only  that  description 
which  was  used  for  journeys,  or  for  being  carried  about  In,  within 
the  city:  concerning  the  lectiea  Jkntbru,  see  the  Excursus  on  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  This  lectica  was  probably  like  the  common 
lectua  in  its  chief  points— 4ii  all  events  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  plutetis.  It  was  a  firame  made^  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  ctishion,  pulvinar,  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  67)  and  OeUius  (x.  3),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  theur  uso^  may  be  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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diffareoi.    It  to  |;eD6ziilly  supposed  that  the  lecticn  were,  in  more 
andeol  times,  oncoTered  (See  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  179$  200),  althougfa 
llMce  appeum  not  any  ground  for  thto  opinioD,  as  ibe  oopj*  of  m 
lectica,  wbioh  Scfaeffer  after  Pighius  gives  from  a  tomb^  must  ratliar 
pass  for  •  leotns  ftinebris,  such  as  hare  been  duoorcred  on  otber 
monmnentSt  woiked  in  relief.   Bee  Goro,  v.  Agyagf.  WancL  d, 
Pcmp.  tab.  Ti.;  Oioarot,  tab.  IxvU.   What  Boettlgcr  after  Gruter 
bas  giveo  as  a  lectiea,  with  a  llgnre  reposing  on  it,  (ibid.  F%.  3),  it 
as  tmlike  at  possible.  When  mention  to  sometinios  made  of  ki^em 
operkB,  thto  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  to  most  probaUe^  such  palanquins  wore  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  to  also  to  be  supposed  that  thej  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  fonn  osnal  tbera,  and  were  therefore  oorered.  Such  lectioe 
opwtn  ara  mentioned  in  Oioero^s  time^  and  eren  eariier. 
PhiL  ii.  46:  €^  tads  Bamam  proficmem  ad  Aquinum,  oeoedlnrfll, 
o6eMMn  d  pnomtit  magm  $am  muttUmdo:  ol  itU  operia  Uctica  latm 
mt  per  oppidum  tU  mortuua.  Wo  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  iast  wofdSy  the  usage  of  n  lectica  operta  at  fbnends.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
Tohicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  thto  kind  was  tliat  of  C.  Grae- 
chus,  mentioned  in  QeU.  x.  8,  otherwise  the  peasant  oonld  not  have 
asked,  mm  martuum/errent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  hto  mnrderers.  Plut.  Oh,  48.  'Eo^^oyf 
dc  rpaxi^op  in.  m  ^oft§U»  wptTtfrnt}  Anfid.  Bam.  op.  M.  An. 
Stuu.  L  6 :  Cicero  pauUum  remoto  veto  postquam  armatoe  vidit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  enrtains,  (Uctica  tuta  peUe  tfeloqueX 
m  Martial  caUs  It,  xi.  88;  for  peUis  to  the  head  of  leather.  An 
Instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  penOQ  waa 
sared  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  leetieanutt  to  related  by  Die  Gam.  xlvIL  10.  ^«ip««ip 
Karatrrryoif,  When  therefore^  lection  apert»  are  mendoned,  as  Cia 
FhiL  ii.  24,  Vehebaiur  in  emdo  tribmnuiplOui  UeioreB  kmreoH  amt§^ 
cedtbanitt  tnfsr  ^uof  apmria  Isctiea  mbna  portabatur,  we  most  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  jonmey,  espedally  for  a  OyAmitf  bat  that 
the  enrtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  These  onrtains,  ve2(i» 
were  also  called  plagat  or  plagtUm.  Non.  ir.  861 ;  ziv.  6 ;  Suet 
TU,  10 1  cum  inde  Uctica  auferretur,  mtpeaam  dkHihtr  dkmciii  pla- 
ffmUM  caelum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  witli 
curtains,  bat  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  iopts  ep^euUuii,  not 
only  for  the  ose  of  the  women,  bat  also  of  the  men.  JnTen.  itt.  880: 

81  voeat  offleiam,  twba  oedtntt  vehetor 
Dhras,  at  lagmti  «nrtt  luper  oca  Likmrao, 
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Atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  ▼«!  clonnt«t  illtll% 
Namqae  facit  somnam  clausa  lectica  fenestrt. 

It.  20: 

Bet  nlio  iiltorior,  Hugos  at  nWl  aiaio*, 
Qua  veUtur  daiuo  latb  ipMiilaribiii  antro. 

80  also  we  read  of  the  battemOf  to  be  mentioned  presently.  AntkoiL 
ZtoL  iii.  188;  radiain$  paiuilum  gttUU  vltrimi^  Uoms  effemlnacj 
prociued  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stnilbd  witti  fSsathen. 
Jut.  i.  168: 

Qui  dadh  «rgo  trUnu  ptiniis  MonHst  Tebatur 
Fendlibiu  phnnia,  atqna  iUino  daspldat  dm? 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Verr, 
▼.  11:  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage:  iVam,  u| 
tnoB  /uit  Btthynias  refftbus,  lectica  octophoro  Jerehatur,  in  qua  ptUvi- 
ntu  erat  perluddus  Melitenti  rosa  fartus.  Ipse  aiUem  eoroncnn  haJbe^ 
hcU  unam  in  eapitCj  alteram  in  eollo,  reticulumque  ad  narti  tibi  odmo- 
vebat  tenuissimo  lino  mintaia  maculia,  plenum  roMi.  Sio  confecto 
Uinen  eunn  cut  aliquod  ojypidum  venisset,  eadem  Uetiea  uaqtte  in  cubiet*' 
turn  de/erdxUur.  [The  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc.  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  hick  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silyer,  gold  and  irory  and 
splendid  coTorlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectica  was  carried,  anerti^  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  Whether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  {Th.  ii.  278)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un- 
determined. What  Mart.  ii.  57,  says.  Recent  ceUa  Hniebpifi  loritque, 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  ttruppi  in  CtolL  z.  8 :  wliieh  aa- 
sumption  accords  very  well  with  the  ezphmation  of  the  word  In 
laid.  Orig,  six.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  asseres  were 
moTeable»  from  Suet.  Ccd,  58:  Adprimm  fumtiltom  {ectieorit  cum 
<isMri6iif  In  auaUium  adeumruntf  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  nnder- 
stand  the  carry  ing-poles,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.    Jut.  tU.  182: 

Perque  forum  juvenes  loogo  premit  assere  Medos ; 

Comp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  0 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  nostro  Sjrus  aasere  sudet, 
Et  me.i  Hit  culto  sella  cliente  frequena. 

Different  from  the  loctica,  and  hclonirinii  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
»ellti  'jfstdtori'i.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Claudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2) :  koX  ^Ivtol  Ka\  hl4>pto  KaracrTtyc^  rrpoiTot 
'^(OfialuiV  t\pr]craTO^  kuX  (Ktivov  Ka\  viv  oi)(  vri  oi  avroKparopts  oKXa 
Kat  ijfitit  oi  vrrarevKOTft  hi<^po^opovfX(6a'  nportpov  b(  apa  o,  rt  AiJyov- 
crro(  Koi  6  Tt^tptof,  aXXoi  rc  TUf€s  iv  o-M/<irodtois  SnoitHs  al  ywtuKts  in 
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Koi  vip  po^i^ovaiv  toTiP  ore  ic^tpopro.  But  this  account  appoars  very 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Aui^ustus,  63 :  In 
cotmdatu  pedibiis  /ere,  extra  comulatum  scppe  adopcrta  sella  per 
jmbUcum  incessit,  and  that  Die  Cassius  himself  frequently  raentiong, 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  6t0pof  /carafrreyor ;  xlvii.  23,  Ivi.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  ia  to  be  found  elsewhero. 

Thus  Martial  (iv.  r>l)  says: 

Cum  tibi  non  essent  sex  millia,  Civcilumey 

Ingenti  late  veciu:*  ea  hexapboro* 
Postquam  Us  dedw  tribuit  dea  ecBca,  dnmnqTie 

fiapenmt  nmbiiii,  fiMtns  m,  woe,  pedei. 
Qnid  tiU  pro  meritii  at  tantii  Undilnit  optta? 

Dl  roddant  mUmh,  Csdliaiie,  tiU. 

Bttft  the  kigmt  heoMMphorcn  can  only  be  nndentood  of  a  leede^ 
which  is  called  allterwards  selU;  though  it  is  eTident  fh>m  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Olandiua,  (Suet.  CI.  S5X  tliat  they  were 
different:  VuUcrm  ne  per  ItaUm  oppida,  niti  oul  pedSbtUf  anU  mUo, 
ant  Uetiea  tranrirmif  mcmtU  edktoi  and  Martial  distit^gnishet  them 
thus(zi.  08): 

Leotica  ncc  te  tuta  pclle  veloqu^ 
Nae  Tindkabit  telle  mpins  clauso. 
and  X.  10:  Lectieam  Mamve  seqitarf  [Suet.  Dom.  2:  tellam  ejus 
ac  fratris,  qiioties  prodhrent,  Uctka  tequtbaltitr.  Sen.  d$  Brev.  VU. 
12.]  As  the  kctica  was  a  litter,  so  was  sella  a  sedan^  wliich  was 
mostly  coreredi  but  it  might  also  bo  a  common  uncorered  easy 
cliair;  at  least  wo  so  understand,  when  Cselius  Aurelianus,  i.  5» 
(quoted  by  Scheffer),  opposes  the  eathedra  to  the  Mafirioriat(tiho 
port€Uoria),  [The  elder  Fliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Rome. 
Plin.  Ep,  iii.  6;  Laropr.  Hdiog,  4.] 

The  UetietB  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slareib  according  aa 
tliey  varied  in  sise.  An  tn^wnt  UeHea  required  six  or  eij^t  leeii- 
earii,  and  was  called  hexaphoronf  or  ociophoromf  (Jur,  i.  64),  $esBta 
etrviM  ferri.  We  liaTe  aheady  discussed  these  bearen  in  the 
account  of  The  Slanee:  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  purpose  thehr  own  slaTes»  [Ulp.  Diff.  zxxii.  1,  4»,]  who  were 
dad  in  a  distinct  red  liTery,  CbminiMs  rufm,  eammnoH,  See  Bdtl. 
iS!ii6.  ii.  206.  In  Martial's  time  this  dress  i^pears  to  ha?e  been 
customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  Cmuumatie  mMmiibtie.  Suet 
Ner,  80.  Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  m^g^t  obtain  on  hire 
abundance  of  litten,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot»  GsHra  200- 
ftoariorum,  in  the  fourteenth  region  tnm$  TSberimf  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere  also.  See  P.  Victor.  De  reg.  Ufh.  tn  Grme.  tlWi.  Hi.  48^ 
and  Onuphr.  Panr.  Deeer,  Ur^  Ram,  812;  Jut.  Ti.  852. 
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Hie  qnettloii  at  to  wheo  ibe  lectioa  eame  Into  fiwhioo  in  Boom^ 
is  best  answered  with  Liptiusy— moit  probably  after  the  Tiotory 
orer  AntioohTUy  when  thii,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  loznriesy 
became  known  to  the  Bomans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  eailler* 
and  Lipsias  inftn  from  Plaatnif  silence^  (especially  AuL  iii.  5, 
where  the  reqniranents  of  the  hwlies  are  enomeratedy  and  mtil^ 
mmUonetf  tMUenio  aie  mentioned«  while  leeftM  is  omittedX  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  nse.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
tbis  scene  (JnU,)  enthrely  belongs  to  tlie  poet»  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  pieces  Jest  as  in  SfUL  ii.  %  serend 
new  £uhions  were  not  introduced;  fbr  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  tiie  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  sneceeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  wouM  belong.  The  leeftica  does 
not  ^»pear  to  be  mentioned  eariier  than  in  the  fragment  of  C. 
Otacchus,  InQelL  x.  8,  but  in  CScen/s  tune  it  was  common,  though 
the  nse  <^  it  was  eonlUied  to  the  conntiy  and  Joomeys,  and  women 
and  hivalids  (Die  Oass.  ML  17.  Buet.  TO.  80.'Cei<.  27)  alone  used 
Hinthedty.  By  degreesi  howerer,  men  also  b^gan  to  nse  it  in  the 
taUji  and  what  originally  serred  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certahi 
indifiduahi,  became  (Suet  C^amL  28^  Gief,  43.  Z^eiieatrtm  hhmm 
fM  oflrfii  pmrmmk  $t  wkiiSm  perque  Mrtoi  diss  ademU*  Dom.  6}  a 
genersl  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Within  the  city,  the  use  of  caiiiages  was  efen  mm  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
priTilege  from  the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  frstire  occasions,  sacra, 
hidi,  dies  festi,  et  pro/esti,  Ur,  r,  85^  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war;  for  the  lex  Oppiot  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  N4 
giM  imihV  j»iiit  emminoiam  amri  haibeni,  nm  vetHnmio  venieckri 
vtereiur,  tiAi  Jtmnolo  vMmlo  in  wbe  oppidove,  aut  pr&prim  nid$  muUe 
paesus  niH  saeromm  pubUconm  ccMisei  twftarsfur.  lAf,  xxxir.  1. 
The  dies  festi  and  pro/esth  therefore,  wefe  exduded.  See  Oatoili 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  haTe  the  mora 
annoyed  the  Roman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  such  restriction ;  it  was,  howerer,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden;  except  for  triumphal 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests,  on  solemn  occasions.  IdT,  rir. 
1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  15  ;  Plin.  Pan.  92;  Jur.  x.  86.  ChMidius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afi^.  Suet  Ctcmd  85;  Cap.  Ani.  P*«. 
23 ;  Vop.  AureL  6.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  iem  stabke 
and  coach-  houses  in  Pompeii.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Intei^ 
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diet  WM  not  strietly  enforoed  from  8eikeea»  Bp.  66:  Iniii  qmm  me 
AM  ovMCrtiQiia  elrieiifiulrq^  medai  tratueurrmtM  pom  0t /Ubrmm 
kiquUimm  tl  nrrarinm  vkimun,  aui  kme,  9m  ad  mtktm  tmdantmm 
foMctt  ogperUmr  «l  Ubieu:  whero»  the  mtia  tudami,  near  wMeh 
Seneca's  houae  lay,  ihewB  that  he  speakB  generally,  and  not  of 
Baia^  hut  of  Borne.  80  in  Jnr.  ilL  237,  rlaelamm  tramtUtm  are«» 
ekomm  m  JUsm  ii  avigned  ai  one  of  the  many  eanses  why  one 
eonld  not  sleep  in  Bome.  Wains  and  oaits  xtaifjA  piss  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  aooount  of 
the  trsflkc  in  the  streets.  Spart  Baidir.  22;  PMn.  Pen.  51* — ^Phil. 
qa.  Bam.  88,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  nse  of  eanriages  on  a  Journey  was  more  freqnent»  and  no 
small  nnmher  of  names  oocnr,  though  they  give  us  but  little  iulgiit 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diflhrent  Tehides.  The  canli^geB 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  finequently  such  sa  were 
adapted  fior  liBStiTe  proeoirions,  gpunes  or  war,  than  for  private  van, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  msin  ^oinU,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enaUed  to  shew  how  they  diifored  from  one 
another;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  Ibim,  more  aocurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  coDjecture. 

We  diride  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  I6ur  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  CHtmm  [Ken.  IL  199,  explains  it  vtkkmU 
UroH  genui],  probably  a  light  uncorered  oabriolel^  used  for  quick 
jounioys.  The  passages  In  Cicero  are  known.  PkU.  ii.  31.  Imd$ 
Mo  oeUrUor  ad  urhm  adveetuo  domwn  vomt  oapke  inwtkUof  Rote 
Am,  7,  deetm  korit  noetamit  mv  et  quini^iia^mta  mUUa  patnmm  eSmk 
porvokmt.  Hence  also  hi  the  lampoon  on  VentldhnBasBnStCRtalMi. 
Vtrff,  Yiii.  3,  Vdaniit  impeiuo  eitSL  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horscSi  or  mules,  although  Auson.  viiL  6,  calls  it  a  irifuge. 

The  Emdum,  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheelst  see  Bupeiti  cMi/Wtwn.  It.  126,  [Cces.  BoU.  CML  33;  Virg. 
6^001^.  Hi.  204: 

Belgica  vel  molli  melius  feret  esseda  collo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,86: 

Siseds  oalatiB  sisto  Biittiuia  jqgik] 
but  as  early  as  Gicerc^s  time  was  in  frequent  use  ftr  Journeys, 
AtOo,  Ti.  1 :  Vodim  vonit  mllkt  oMam  mm  daotm  omedit  si  iMs 
s^wf  jwieta  U  Uetiea  ei  /amUia  magna.  He  had  just  bsftie 
termed  the  man  a  magnut  nebuh,  and  afterwards  catodstes 
what  he  would  hare  to  pay.  If  Curicfs  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  PAtIi  ii,  24^  It  was  a  small  carriage  not  ossentMly 
difiering  from  the  dslum,  and  was  also  used  especially  for  a 
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journey.  Henoe  Orid  tayiy  wlieii  he  hMtm  Cknliiiui  to  oom 
to  Snlmo  (Amor.  IL  16,  49): 

PjWM|M  quam  pttimiiii  lapitBllbQi  MttdA  winniit 
Ipw  per  adoiiHM  «MMiito  kn  JabM. 

And  Martiftl  to  his  book,  which  Flaooos  was  to  take  with  hhn  to 

Spain  (x.  104): 

*  *  ».  —   ■    —  ■  -  »«-».»- 

VwDwv  Wfllian  9IWQ0  tWOMi 

We  peroeiTO  from  the  oofais  itamped  hi  honour  of  JvUa  and 
Agrippina,  thai  the  CarpenHim  alao  waa  two-wheeled.  See  Sneton. 
Cbl.  15.  Thia  Tohide  la  oMDtloiied  In  the  oldeat  thnea  of  Bome^ 
LIT.  i.  84,48;  t.  20,  [Or.  FmCL  619s 

Ham  pfiu  Amooiai  natrit  oarpenta  TeMbaat : 
Hm  qoioqiM  ob  Bvaadil  diota  ^tnatm  not,] 

ilthong^  It  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  In  which  It  appean  on 
theae  coins,  and,  according  to  the  iint  passage  referred  to  in  LItj, 
conld  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  coTor.  We  must  not  always 
interpiet  the  name  strictly,  and  ftahion  appears  to  hare  effected 
great  changes  In  the  form  of  the  carriages.  QeneraDy,  we  may 
assmne  of  the  later  carpentmn,  that  it  was  a  corered  state-carriage^ 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festlTals,  and  called  earpeniwn  pompati- 
emn,  laid.  n.  12;  Snet.  OcU.  18;  CUmd.  11,]  though  It  waa  also 
used  for  traTeUlng.  Prop.  It.  8,  28;  where  It  means  a  state* 
equipage^  with  silk  curtains.  Ckunp.  Juren.  tIH.  147;  Is.  182. 

The  PUmUum  differed  from  it,  as  we  see  from  LIfy,  t.  28: 
honotmnqiie  o6  0am  muniflcmiiam  finmt  matrons  habUmn,  ut  jmImiIo 
ad  mera  Utdtagus^  earpmUii  y^fto  pro/mioque  viermiwr.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  PoU»  zzz.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  HeUoff,  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
earpenivm  beiog  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pUmnium  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstratloD. 
[The  rsal  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pflentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  n.  12,  eipressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.  Senr.  ad  Fwy. 
jEn.  yi,  666 : 

 casts  dncebant  wem  ptr  uriMm 

Pilentis  matna  ill  moUibui. 

Festus.  «.  V.  Prod.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

Tho  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage^  armed  with  scythcB, 
the  shapo  of  which  Ginarot  seems  to  have  given  correctly,  (FlaU 
ixw,  1);  [liUcan,  i.  426: 

Si  dodUa  rtolor  eonstraU  Belga  covini.] 

but  there  were  also  oonveyanoes  at  Bome»  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  our  CM1»  perfectly  closed  onjthree  sides,  and  oniy 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seel  for  the  muUot  bat  the  penon 
sitting  in  the  carriage  drove  the  horses  or  mnlee  ^'«"r*^j  M  we  see 
from  a  nottt  epigiam  in  liiartial»  ziL  24: 

O  jnomida,  4sofiiM^  MBtado, 
Camica  magu  owdoqne  gratom 

Facundi  mihi  munns  ^T^linni : 
Hie  mecum  licet,  hie,  Juvence,  quidqidd 
In  buccam  tibi  veuerit,  loquaris. — 
Nnsqnani  mulio;  mannuli  tacebunt,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  form,  giTcn  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 

poet's  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  Bheda,  or  reda,  is 
first  to  bo  mentioned.  See  Boetticj.  Sab.  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  12,  qi(a- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  5,  8,  the  rhoda  is  opposed  to  tho 
birota.'\  Like  tho  cwiwm,  the  mtxium,  and  the  covinus,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quintt.  i.  5,  67 ;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  Clodius  met  Mile,  (Cic.  Mil.  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  tho  carriage  in  jireneral  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  tola  domus  rheda 
componiiur  u)ia ;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  where  Bassus  travels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rheda^  omnes  heati  copias  Irahem  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
wore  rhed<e  witli  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  tho  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Onvirm,  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda, 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  plena  Bassiis  ibat  in  rheda,  and  then, 
nec  otionu  ibat  ante  carrucam,  aed  tuta /aeno  cursor  ova  purtalmt. 
[It  was  used  as  a  state  coach.  Cod.  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  for  travelling ;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  Ner.  30. 
Lamprid.  Hdiog.  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
SCSBT.  IHg,  xzxiv.  2, 13,  carruca  dormitoria.  Paull.  Rcc.  Sent.  iii.  6, 
91 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxi.  8,  38,  mtda  carrucaria.  The  hut  passages  shew 
tfiai  it  was  guierally  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Pflforrtrum  also  belongs  to  tliis  class,  according  to  Festus 
[Quinet.  i.  5,  67,]  anil  Gellius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
pttOVfliwn  nan  ex  Orceco  dimidiatum,  sed  latum  transalpibtts ; 
nam  mi  vox  Oallica.  Gell.  xv.  30.  iicindorf,  ad  HorxU.  Sat.  i.  6, 
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IO89  mendoni  thftt  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  BnUet  is  to  be  found 
pttoar,  or  peckoar  (fonrX  and  rit  (nd)  wheeL  Aooofding  to  SehoL 
Ornq.  ad  Sor.  EpitL  ii.  1, 192^  it  wai  a  carnage  to  tbe  seiTantiy 
pUmUa  vekkula  moftnonorym,  moiiI  jMfornila  /immUainim!  and  thii 
agieea  Tory  well  with  the  fint  paMage»  (<SSal.  i  6^  lOSX  j^lNrM 
cajpiMi  olgiM  «a6al^  poiotndit  dneenda  petorriiaf  bnt  we  nrait  not 
affinn  that  they  were  used  ezdnsiyely  for  this  pnipose. 

The  BuMlema  was  something  between  the  caixiage  and  the  lec* 
tica»  a  litter  home  by  two  mulfls»  one  before  and  one  behhid*  going 
in  shafts.  [Ud.  xx.  12;  SchoL  ad  /im.  It.  21 ;  AmOioL  La$,  iii.  188. 
Amw  rafttronw  cflandit  butonia  pmWim,] 

Sec  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Ileliog.  21. 

Tlic  ornaments  of  the  vehicles  [especially  of  the  body,  capsuif 
or  ploTenxuny  a  Gallic  expression.  Fest.  p.  280;  laid.  ib.\  Quinct.  i. 
6,  8;  Viti  uv.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17)  declaims  against  this  extrava- 
gance: Ccepere  de'mde  et  esscfUf  et  vehiculaj  et  pHorrita  exortiare^ 
tiniilique  inodo  ad  aurea  <jUi"pte,  noti  modo  (uycntoi  staticula  inajiis 
Itwuria  jm  renit.,  qiiccque  in  sc^phis  cerui  proilujinm  a'ot,  hccc  in 
vehictdis  atteri  cult  us  vacatur .  [xxxiii.  49,  carrucas  tx  argenio  cce^ 
tare.]  Such  carriages  wore  sometimes  of  immense  Talue,  as  Mart 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  fundi  pretio  carruca  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Gensor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.    Suet.  Chnid,  16:  euedutn  argerUeum  tumttwte 

fahriccUum  ae  vevale  ad  SigiUaria  redimi  eoncidigue  coram  imperavit. 
[Vop.  Aurd,  46;  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  6.]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze,  (see  Inghirami,  M<mum.  Etrwchi,  iii.  18,  23),  or 
of  silver,  (see  Millingen,  Uned.  Monum,  ii.  14.)  Probably  the  esse- 
dum  argenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  carriage  was 
quite  diflfcrent  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  traces, 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  pole,  and  lying  on  their 
necks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  being  often  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  rounded  hollows,  into 
which  the  nock  fitted.  See  tlie  illustration  in  Ginzrot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  cyou  tlu  ii  a  yoke  was  placed  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  throe  or  lour  animals  wore  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called /unales.  [The  Ho- 
meric wapijopoi,  Dion.  Hal.  rii.  73.j  Suet.  Tib,  Ti. :  Actiaco  triumpho 
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currum  Augiisti  comitatus  esty  tinitterwre  funali  equo,  eum  Mareellv* 

Octavke  JUitis  dejrteriore  veheretur,    [Anson.  Epith.  36,  9 : 

Pegasus  hie  dexter  currat  tibi:  lisvus  ^Vriun 
Fanalis,  quaitam  det  tibi  Castor  eqnnm.] 

Sometimes  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  (manni,  manmdi,  and 
htn-rirhi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed,  (Balm. 
ad  Vopisc.  Carin.  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Epod.  ir.  14.  See 
Mitscherl.  ad  Tlor.  suprn).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
Brti(l<»  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sectus  JiagellU  hie  triunnnraUbm 
Prreroms  ad  Jattidium  Arat  FaUnU  mille  fundi  juffera^  Et  Apgwm 
t^yxnn  'is  tcrxt. 

The  Romans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriages,  and  tliero  are  many  allusions  from  which  wo  may 
conclude,  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  they 
changed  carriage  and  horses.  Schoffer  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fjwjt,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  Rose.  Am.  7,  decern 
hoj'is  7W('turnis  LVI  millia  p<i8suum  cisiLs  pcrvolavitf  the  plural,  cisiL% 
implies  a  change  of  carriages ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Huetonius  says  of  Casar,  (67):  Loiiginhnajs 
vicu  incredibili  edentate  con/'eeity  ejrpeditiis  uiei^itoria  rheda^  centn\a 
pasiunm  millia  in  sisKjuJos  dies;  for  how  could  this  ha?0  been 
effected  with  the  same  horses  ?   So  Mart.  x.  104,  aeqq., 

Hispanse  pete  Tarraconis  arces. 
lllinr  te  rota  toilet,  et  citatus 
Altam  Bilbilin  et  tnum  Salonem 
Quinto  forsitau  essedo  videbis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Five  days'  journey  may  certainly  bo  meant,  but  with  a  change 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  veUuruw  being  most  likely  hired  at  different 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedas  that  Horace  perfonned 
a  part  of  his  Journey  in  the  company  of  Miccenaa. 
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THE  mm. 

IN  the  present  day,  when  a  trayoller  of  the  nmk  of  Gallus 
arrives  at  a  good  sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  whore  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly  furnished  apartments  are  at  his  disposal, —  nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters,  were,  however,  quite  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti* 
vation  is  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  aoeients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  lai^^e 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  everywhere 
(especially  if  Roman  citizens)  private  oonneiioiis  enough,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Ilonce  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speakhig,  onl)  public  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  wo  should  be  going  too  far  in  supposing  that  respectable  peopla 
also  did  not,  under  partieiilar  circiiinstanco%  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay,  Die  Wirihthf^uBer  d.  Alien,  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Roman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
cauponce  and  popinm  in  Rome  itself;  whereas»  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Romans  made  of  the  inns»  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  oonsider  those  in  Rome»  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  eesQj  conceivable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do ;  that  there  were  no  clubs  or  concerts,  &c.,  and  that  he  would 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-shops  and  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  quod  mmgiiam  in  iabem€m  eonepetenU, 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came  less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  polite  classes  had  also  places, 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
quite  diffarent  from  popinn.  We  must,  however,  liiit  oonsider 
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those  inns  which  presented  themselTes  to  the  tniTeller  on  the  fa%h 
road. 

Of  Gonrse  eren  those  most  eztensiTely  oonnccted  could  not 
meei  with  the  houses  of  aoquaintanoes  on  erery  hi|^  roed  to  slop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  poUic 
entertainment  We  need  not  adduce  fai  partionlar  the  weU-hnown 
passage  relating  to  Greece  in  Gieero^  Div.  L  27 :  Cum  duo  ^pAiam 
Areade$  /amUiarM  iUr  una  faamud  it  Megarcm  vmiiimia,  aUenm 
ad  eaiuponem  devertiue,  ad  hotpUem  aUerums  or  the  Tery  interesting 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  ion,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  fi>r  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quire^ in  the  ccmsideratlon  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  analogiea  fimn 
Qreeoe.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  d 
Mnoenas,  to  Bmndosium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes,  (Sai,  L 
5),  and  we  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  onoe.  The 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

Egwimnin  magna  nM  0xe«plt  Arida  Boms 

Hotpltio  modioo, 

may  bo  thus  understood,  for  he  who  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  cMpo 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hotpe$,  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  prirate  iHend  is  meant,  for  Horace  would  haTo  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  hotpUio  modico  would  hare 
been  no  great  compliment.    See  Plant  Pcm.  iii.  8, 60,  and  t.  76, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  eaupona  also  in  Forum  Apful  at  which  Hoiaoe 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  tiie  water,  although 
his  companions  were  less  particular.  When  he  says  of  the  nest 
morning  after  the  ni^^tToyage,  MiUia  turn  pranH  tria  repmm,  m 
breokfast  in  a  tabema  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  have 
been  cither  in  the  ridnity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia»  or  further 
on.  Matters  doubtiess  assumed  a  different  aspect  alter  he  Joined 
MsBcenas,  who,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  erery  where  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  any  thing  else  than  a  caupona,  r.  77 : 
Inoipit  ex  Ulo  montet  AppnUa  notot 
Ostentsre  nihl,  qaoe  totret  AtabnliMp  at  qnoa 
NunquAin  crepseinus,  iriii  DOa  vicinia  Tri?ial 
Villa  racepisMt,  lacrimoao 

for  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shews  that  this  could  not 
hare  been  the  Tilla  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort 
[I>uentaer  undeistands  by  vUtot  a  email  farm,  erected  by  the  states 
where  stato  officeiB  were  entertained  by  the  Porodkni.  €omp.Kon. 
i.  280,  and  line  46. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  que  Tillula,  tectum 
Fnabuit,  at  parocht  qua  daban^  Vgiui  aalamqiiah] 
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PovSUy  the  roftd  was  too  bisvy  to  allow  of  the  tafeUen  Teaehing 
any  other  plaoe  tbai  day,  and  they  therefibra  lU^pped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  eaapona. 

But  we  need  not  advanoe  nieh  soppoaitloniy  aa  we  have  deafer 
proofr.  Ab,  for  inatanee,  the  t^ggestion  to  Bnllatlna^  that  If  we 
meet  with  mnoh  that  is  disagreeable  any  where^  we  must  not 
immediately  eondemn  the  whole  plaoe^  bnt  seek  ont  some  other 
quarters,  Just  as  the  trareller  who  was  Ibroed  to  stop  at »  eanponn 
of  the  Via  Appia,  as  a  refttge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wish  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  Yentnre  on  the  road 
agam.  .E^.  1. 11,11: 

8«d  mqiM  qui  Capm  Bomim  pttit,  imbra  IntoqiM 
CongptnoB,  volet  in  oMipooa 

And  Propert.  ir.  8, 19,  when  Cynthia,  travelling  with  a  £sTourcd 
loreri  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  LanuTium,  puts  up  in  a  tabema : 

Appia,  dio  qiiMO,  qnutiim  te  titt«  trinmpliiUB 

JBgefit  «flbMt  p«r  toa  naca  rotit. 
Turptfl  in  araum  aoiiiiit  qatun  rixa  tibaroai 

Si  line  me^  ftuMi  noo  rine  labe  mas. 

Again,  Oioero,  jm»  ChimU,  09:  Atque  0tiam,  fU  nobk  rmmnHaiur,  ho- 
mmm  muUonm  hotpUum,  A,  Binnbm  qtmdamf  copcmm  dt  Via 
hd^^Mk  auiomafif,  fut  n&i  a  CZtieiKib  Mmt^iia  tjnM  tn  taibwwk  sua 
moniM  ottolaa  mm  d»ea<.  [Appnl.  IfA  i.  p.  110.]  The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.  Clc.  FlaL  %  81 :  Cte  Aorei  din  <b- 
einiay^  ad  Sacn  Rubra  ttamiNi;  dtfttiHf  Mi^iiactam  cauponula ;  nor 
that  of  Petronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  See  cap.  xv.  19, 80.  One  passage  shall  suffice^  (124) :  tan- 
dtm  CroUma  tttfroviniiif^  tibi  qmi&m  panto  devenorio  rtfecH  pottero 
die  ampUorii  fartmm  dommn  ^pamrtHUm  inioidiimm  in  furdom,  etc. 
Comp.  Her.  2;piil.i.l7,8:  SiUpulwMt^NpitatqmrokHm^ 
eaapona. 

Such  innsb  thent  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  Isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  ihr 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Tm  tabemae,  mentioned  Upa^.  r. 
*AirooT.  xzviii.  15:  1Smu6*v  ol  (SdcX^  dmmyrrf  ircpl  i}fuSv 
idqkBw  mU  Mimiaw  4fup  HxP^t  *Asnr/ov  4*6(>ov  mil  TptAv  rafitptmp. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwars  d$  foro 
J^jtpU  €t  tribm  foiermt.] 

These  taverns  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  fbr  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
wine  produced  on  thdr  estate.  Hence  Vitruv.  ri.  8 :  Qui  oulsm 
JimMm  vmUek  mrvinmif  m  eorum  vmtSmU*  tkibtda,  tabemm  mnu 
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faickmda.  Vair.  B,R.\.  2. 23:  9i agtir mmmdim  ttom c^por-^tmut 
ifMtori^  iocut,  cBtUfieandm  faSb0nm  4imwim,  Siiel.  C^Mcf.  38: 
(Sfioalorem  relegaTit)  ^immI  ir  OMiilitgto  inqmlimot  prcddiorum  suorwm 
wmra  vetitum  eoeta  v&ndmtit$  mmlianet,  vilUcumque  kUervmimttm 
fiageUoMMet.  The  poptnas  were  Mtrieted  to  tiie  tale  of  drink  only, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34);  the  interdietion,  howoTer,  did  not  oon- 
ttnne  long  in  force,  hoi  was  remored  under  Glaiidsm  (Dio  Cass.  li. 
6) :  reriTed  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Net,  16),  ItUmdktiiini,  «e  quid 
in  popinii  eoeti  praster  le/j^mnina,  aui  alera  mmkret,  mm  ontM  fmfhm 
mm  obtomU  fmum  propofmrttur ;  (Dio  Oaia.  Ixit.  14»  lays,  wXrjp  Xa^o- 
Mir  mi  Irwvr);  and  again  hj  Vespasian  (Dio  Oass.  lx?i.  10).  T» 
this  is  also  to  be  leforred,  Mali.  iiL68: 

Nod  i^nis  albo  psllet  olio  copo. 

The  name  of  sueh  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  tabema  diver»orim, 
Plaut.  Mewxchm.  IL  8»  81,  where  Menvchmeus,  who  has  jnst  arriTed 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  Hetaera  Erotitim: 

Abduo  istot  in  tabernam  actntnm  dif  wartiMB  i 
also  similai'ly,  diversorinmy  or  pct  haps  more  correctly,  (hvertoriwn. 
See  Drakenb.  ad  Liv.  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i,  7,  ext.  10,  in  the  story 
abore  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  tahema  meritcria,  and  in  Mar- 
tial, Ti.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stabulum.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Rome,  but 
wore  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there  ;  for  strangerB  of  importance  readily  found  an  hotpiikim  in  a 
private  house.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians  complained 
that  th(  V  were  forcofl  to  lodge  at  Rome,  sordido  divenorio,  tmar 
mercede  rec^pti.  Liv.  xlv.  22.]  For  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 
there  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.  TTie 
general  name  for  these  establishments  was  tahema  and  eawpona; 
the  flfst  denotes  generally  erery  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tonaorts,  the  mediei  and  argentaini  alsa 
Campona,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
partienlarly,  and  other  necessaries  were  sold ;  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailer.  Whenever  the 
eanpo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  esped- 
ally  wine;  hence  the  joke  of  Biartial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage^ 

CootiiiaSi  tenia  laadst  viadMnia  nimbis. 
Non  poCsi^  at  onpis^  Tsodcre,  saapo^  OMnnas 
and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  Uft^  bestdsa  the 
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laniui,  a  eaupOf  in  order  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  moat  and  drink* 
ii.  48.  The  popinas,  cookshops,  were  a  particular  elasSf  in  which 
cooked  mcnt  chiefly,  but  drinks  abo,  were  sold ;  whilst  the  amipo 
mostly  sold  his  refrcshrnents  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  popa^ 
(the  occupier  of  the  popina)f  sold  his  riands  for  consumption  in  the 
tahema,  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  Cio. 
MiL  84:  Quin  etiam  audimdus  sit  popa  Lidnius  netcio  quia  d$  CSfVO 
iNcumno :  servos  Mihnii  opad  m  ebrios  /ados  siln  eon/et$ot  esM,  etc; 
then,  sed  mirabar  tamen  endi  popm,  [Hor.  Ep,  t  14,  21,  unsfa 
pcpima.]  Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaTCt 
were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema» 
and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.  [Juv.  viii.  172  mentions 
natUcB,  /ures  yUgiiwi,]  The  neat  epigram  of  Martial*  (t.  10)» 
alludes  to  this: 

Infusum  sibi  nnp<»r  a  patrono 
Plenum,  Maxinie,  coTities  Syriscus 
In  sellariulis  Tagus  popinis 
Cirm  1»ln«a  qoatnor  peregit. 

Even  if  wo  were  disposed  to  assi^rn  to  the  passajrc  another  moaning, 
and  compare  the  scllar'wloe  ptfpincc  with  the  kcticariola,  (xii.  68), 
the  following  verses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning: 

O  quanta  est  pula,  centips  comesse  1 
Quanto  major  adhuc,  nec  uccul>are  I 

In  later  times,  such  eating-honses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-liring  persons  of  the  better  cUsscs ;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic. 
in  Pis.  6;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Met.  viii.  init.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Oramm.  15.  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  he  met  with  in  them,  from  Byriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  centi^s  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  bo  had. 

Oaneum,  or  ganea,  is  so  far  different,  that  ercry  popina  may 
certainly  he  called  a  ganeum,  though  not  ince  versa.  The  ganeum 
means  generally  only  a  place  for  secret  debauchery,  whence  Livy 
twice  (xzvi.  2,  and  £pU,  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  luMnrutn.  [Cic.  Stxi,  9. 
gcmeis  adulterilsqv^  ronfectus.  Suet.  Col.  11.] 

What  Plautus  {Cure  ii.  13, 10;  BwL  ii.  6,  46;  Trin.  iv.  3,  6 ;) 
calls  tUrmopoliumy  is  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Spart.  Iladr.  22,  8a}'8  that  tabemro  in  Rome  were 
never  opened  hefore  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credihle  in  itself,  as  doubtlef^s  many  took  their 
framdwm  there^  and  sereial  psssegci  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
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be  reconciled  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  lupanarioy  (tee 
the  EzctinuB  So.  YI.  and  Exc.  1.  Sc.  yil.)i  it  is  very  natural  tluU  a 
fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened ; 
but  as  regMds  the  eating-hoittes,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passsges  in  <ypoailion 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most.      2,  52: 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  nMNOdam  qoopiam  deTortcris, 

Atque  ibi  laeUoMalc^  qoam  ntis  flMrit  tiibeiis. 

MenoBckm,  t.  1,  3 : 

Immenit  aliqao  tese  credo  in  ganeam : 
but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  McnaechmottS  is  himself  jost  ooming 
from  prandium.  Pteud.  iL  2»  63»  Harpaz  says : 

Ego  devoitor  extim  portam  hoe  in  tabemam  tertlaiB. 
and  T.  69,  vibi  prandero  dabo  epmm  somno.  The  most  deeisiYe 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plant,  Pern,  Prol.  40 : 

Bt  lioe  qnoqne  etiaoi,  qood  pme  oblitna  ftd. 

Dam  Indi  Bunt,  in  popinam  pediieqni 

Irmptionem  facitc :  nunc  dam  ocoado  est 

Nnnc  dom  tcribilitsB  aBstiuuit,  occnrrite. 

and  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fikct.  Cic.  Pis.  6:  Memi- 
miltiM^  comum,  emu  ad  U  quinta  /ere  hora  ernn  C.  Pi$ane  venitum, 
fiewto  quo  s  gurgutHo  te  produ^  invokOo  capites  Boleatumf  0t  emm 
itia  on /mUio  ieterrkium  nobU  popmam  MalawMt  sawmalKHts  ff  trti 
volsfiMitiili^  qmd  dioem^  vtnolMt  U  ^ptiSmtdesm  madjoamtm^MS  9oimt 
eutarif 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Rome^  and  it  is 
tery  easy  to  peroeire  why.  When  Hor.  8ai.  I  1,  29,  calls  them 
perfidi  and  fiui2^t,  (0,  4),  [Mart.  liL  57,  caOidM]  it  is  'because 
people  of  tins  kind  were  in&mons  in  Greece  and  Borne,  iof 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  firand  of  every  descriptkm; 
BO  that  in  Greek,  leair^Xcuf  iv  means  also  to  adnltemte.'  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  20.  The  popina  also  ezhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchwy.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hassrd 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popins.  Mart.  t.  84. 

AiQua  mode  nptoa  •  pofiina 
iEdilem  rogat  ndu  aleator. 

So  that  the  snnreiUance  of  the  «diles  was  Tery  neoessaiy.  Suet 
TSb.  84.  Claud,  88.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly  dirty  holes,  as  may  fiurly  be  eipected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Comp.  StockmamH  De  pepimU  Bom,  Z.  1806. 
[Wnnderiich,  IM  VeU.  popim$  t  Seheid,  Ih  caypomiia  oH|^iM«.] 
Respectable  people  therefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  psviod, 
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enter  such  houses  or  booths;  but  they  were  not  witliout  places  of 
social  entertainment,  for  not  unfrequently  many  assembled  in  the 
medichux,  tonsiritUE,  and  siicli  like  places  for  their  rccrt  ation.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Plant.  Eyid.  ii.  2,  14;  and  Ileindorf  on  lh>r.  Sat.  i.  7, 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  the  (aherwr 
lihrnrue^  and  in  the  gymnasia^  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Gcll.  xiii.  30:  IjQudahat  venditalMitque  sc  iiujxr  qmspimn  in  lihrnria 
sedem.  But  the  public  baths  were  the  chief  places  of  assembling, 
[In  tlie  so-called  lupanar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco,  represent- 
ing several  persons  sittinir  and  drinking  in  a  taveni.  The  utensils 
of  such  an  establishment  are  enumerated.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  13, 
dolia,  rana,  anccnws,  calices^  trullcvj  uriuc,  congi'iria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  from  a  shield  carred  ia  stone,  in  a  tavern  at  Tompcii.] 
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THE  GARDEN'S. 

THE  description  giren  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardemi  belong, 
ing  to  the  villa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  tlie  old  French  mode  of  the  serentoenth  er 
eighteenth  centaiy  iiad  sensed  as  a  model.  But  the  old  proTeris 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  Tcgctation  was  foiced  into 
stiiF  geometrical  flgares>  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  Testige  of  nature's  free  dominion,  were  in  fhshion 
at  Rome^  and  not  reserved  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  fiirtfaer  evident  firom  the  ftescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar> 
dens.]  Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  eiease  fbr 
such  absardities»  for  the  means  aflbrded  by  nature  in  these  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  rsBOoroes  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  bad  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  trossurss 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  their  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  Jlora,  but  little  improved  by 
culture^  the  Romans  sought  to  create^  by  artiilcial  means,  a  strikiqg 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nature;  and  their  trees  and  shrubsy 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buzus*  the  myrtle^  and 
the  rosemary,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  hei^  of  six  or  seven 
ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  fonn,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  pailn  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spiraea,  the  cytisus,  the  ribee, 
and  pirns — were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fmd  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  b^gin  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  fields*  [WGstemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gtfdeniqg; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  formal  fhshion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude,  firom  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was  re- 
sorted to^  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  green  spaces,  and  in  most  casee  vines,  fruit, 
and  even  vegetables^  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  Romans  had  no  fixed  namo  for  the 
gardener,  hortulanus  behig  a  t«^rin  of  later  date.  He  is  designated 
cither  l»y  the  more  general  term  rUH>msy  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas,  80  in  Sen.  Ep.  12,  the  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  platani,]  cnftor  hvi-tonnn^  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  garden,  visitor,  olitur,  [nrhorator].  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  was  called  topiarlfs ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
witli  this  name  whatever  it  to  be  said  coacemiDg  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Topuirii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inscriptions;  Orell.  2966,  See 
Salmas.  ad  Sfxirt.  Iliuir.  lu.]  He  names  tliem  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  Parad.  v.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  stuUorum  familia  mnt 
alii  lautwres,  ut  sthi  vid^ntury  sed  tomrn  servi,  atrien$e8t  topiariif  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  own  toj>i'iriit8,  ad  Quint,  fr.  iii. 
1,2:  topiarium  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convestit  fiedera,  qtia  bcisim  vtttcPy 
qua  intercolumnia  ambulationitt  ut  deniqttt  illi  palliati  topiariam 
fancert  videantur  et  hederam  vendere.  This  covering  of  the  waUi»  the 
trees,  and  the  terraces  with  ivy,  erergreen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  busineiB  of  (he  topiarittt;  hence  Plmy  (xxi.  11,  39) 
•ftySy  Vtnca  pervinea  semper  virei,  in  modum  lineo'  foliis  geniculoHm 
wrmmdata,  topiaria  ktrbat  and  xziL  22,  34,  Aeanthos  est  topiaria  it 
wrhana  herba.  In  the  same  manner  the  treea  roond  the  Hippodrome 
an  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ify.  Ep, 
T.  6^  32 :  Plaianis  circuitur,  UUb  hedera  vesHunim',  mtqtm  nanmoB  §ui$, 
iia  imm  alimis  Jrondibus  virmU.  Hidera  truncuim  et  ramos  pererratf 
vieiiMsqyie  plutanoi  transitu  stto  copulat.  In  addition  to  this  tfaej 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
aibonn  and  eoTered  paths,  constructed  etpedally  of  vines.  Bnt 
these  shnple  ornaments  of  the  garden  were  not  enough :  trees  and 
shrubs  reeeifed,  by  means  of  tying  up  and  pruning, artii&cial  shapes; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  eUlcr  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  in 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypres^  he  saya  (xfL  33y  60): 
MettB  demum  cupeetu  noii  repttdiata^  distingtimdk  lontwm  pinoruim 
ordinibutf  IMMM  «0tv  UmiUiB  /acta  m  dgmitato  pcarkHmm  eoireita^ue 
graeiUtiaU  p§rpeiuo  fenero.  Trakihtr  ethm  in  picturas  operit  topiarii^ 
VMOfiif  tlatmtve  et  imagmn  rerum  tenui  folio  ^rtvi^ntf  et  virmli 
semper  vettitm.  The  6i4dnM^  which  played  such  a  prominent  port 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner* 
[So  also  laurel  and  myrtle;  Plin.  //.  N.  xT.  80.]  The  description 
of  it  given  by  Pliny,  (Ef.  r.  6)^  is  the  maiii  aouree  ef  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  nyi 
(sect.  16) :  Ants  porUenm  xy$tut  eoncitU  in  phurimoi  tpeeiet,  XwUmt 
iusque  buxo ;  deniisnu  inde  promuque  pulvmrn,  ciU  heUkumm  ^fipim 
invkmt  advertas  buxus  inscriptk.  AeamUkiti  in  plam  moUu  «f  pcem 
dia-erim  liquidtts.  Ambit  htmc  ambulatio  prettis  WMrieque  Umtit  viri. 
dibns  inrliLsa:  ab  his  gestatxo  in  modum  ctrci,  quoa  btucum  nnUti' 
fomiem  humilesque  ct  retentas  manu  arbttBeuloi  eircumit,  Ommm 
maceria  muniuntur.  Hanc  gradata  bxunis  operit  et  iubtroKit,  [Urmki. 
M'lth.  viii.  10 :  Biuras  arbor es  tondentts  in  belluas  fingunt  out  mridet 
porticiia  in  circtdum  fli'.ris  vitifnis  /hriunt.]  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  theee  bestia" 
rum  efigiM.    Mart.  iii.  1  i> : 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditur  ursa  co1umni% 

Exornant  ficUe  qua  platanona  ferap. 
Hujus  dum  patulos  alludens  tentat  hiatus 

Puleher  Ujrlaa,  t«i0nin  minit  is  M  maaiiai. 
Vipera  led  o«oo  aoelanfta  latcbat  in  oi«^ 

Yivalwtqiie  anima  deieriora  fern. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
evon  in  the  present  times.  The  description  given  in  anotlier  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  35)  corresponds  still  more  with  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modern  gardens.  AWh'x  pratuluniy  alibi  ipsa  btixtis 
intervenit  in  formas  mUle  descriptaj  litei^as  interdum,  qiuv  modo  nomen 
domini  dicnnt,  modo  arlijicis.  Altcrnis  metidce  surgiuit^  altmiis 
inserta  sunt  poma,  et  in  opere  urhantssxmo  siibita  velut  illati  rf/Hs 
imitatio.  Medium  spatium  breviorihus  ntrimqm  platanis  adomatur. 
'  Post  has  acanthus  hinc  inde  hd)ricus  ct  flexuosiu;  deinde  plures /igurct 
pluraque  nomina.  [Plane-trees  and  cypresses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short.  Plin.  //.  A'',  xii.  6:  Chamrpplatani  vocantur  coartce 
brevitatiSf  qtioniam  arhorum  etiam  ahortus  i^ivenimus.  Hoc  quoqm 
ergo  in  gcncrc  pumiliorum  infcUcitas  dicta  crit.  Fit  autein  et  serendi 
gencre  ct  rrridejidi.  Primus  C.  Matins  ex  equ^stri  ordinc  Angusti 
amicHSj  inv^niit  imnora  tansUia,  ztI.  60*  Wustemann,  A'ufut^rt> 
nerei  der  lioenier.] 

The  vacant  spaces  set  with  flowers  and  l>orders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  tlio  whole  garden,  an<l  subdivided  into 
various  forms  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  wo  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xystus  before  the  porticus  of  his  villa  (sect. 
16) :  Ante  porticum  xyatus  cancisus  in  plurimas  species,  distinctusque 
btUBo:  for  these  plurimas  species  cannot  well  pass  for  anything  else 
than  the  small  beds  (areoUx)  of  divers  forms.  Frequently  too,  such 
borders  may  hare  been  elevated  tenvoe-faBhioOy  {puhini  nurffmtsu 
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PUB.  niL  84}  Oierig,  ad  PMh.  Ep»)t  in  whi€h  cue,  the  znargin 
liiiiig  in  tin  ftrm  of  m  irah  (loni^  Plin.),  wag  ooTorod  with  erer. 
gveaa  or  betit-AMt 

Hie  gttiMo  and  hippodrmm  were  OMontial  parts  of  such 
gMdani.  Tbe  Itooaer  was  a  Iwoad  v^gnlar  pathway,  perhaps  to  be 
oompaied  with  an  alley,  although  net  alwaya  fai  a  straff  line^  in 
whl^  thej  used  to  be  eairied  about  In  the  leetica,  when  they  did 
net  wish  any  Tioleoteiflroise.  ItiitniethalOelsQB(iLl5)  says, 
Omera  geskHitmk  phtra  mmI  :  rswftiiBij  mi 
Jhmimg  vd  im  UeUoa  and  ieaamo;  oorior  wHtimloi  ttmsk  wlJob  we 
ibS^  suppose  that  the  gestatfo  was  also  deelgned  for  being  driven 
In.  Bet  iHMfe  theie  was  a  ngntar  hippodrome^  Mh  a  use  of  H 
wenM  seem  to  be  si^erlhieiMb  and  Oefami  uses  tiie  weed  In  ttimoil 
extended  meanlBg. 

Oiertg  (ed  Plia.  ieet  82)  has  rightly  ezpUdned  the  hippodionMb 
and  defended  the  woid  agsfaist  ihe  other  readiqg  h^fpodbwrnm.  We 
eannol  ooneeive  that  FUny  meant  a  oorered  pathway.  It  waa  erl* 
dently  a  eouio  similar  to  a  oironsb  with  lefersl  waysb  separated  by 
box'trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  addneed  by  Glerig  ftem 
liMtfail  (xlL  80)  prove  that  there  were  ioeh  h^podromoi  hi  gerdeub 
PidtmniB^pis  ftigtt  WppedwiDiMi  uagda  cwpit 
]Bt  ptiMiDtIi  w^pm  ftaetoi  eUqae  lOBsti 

but  also  Epigr,  57, 20,  where  the  poet»  In  answer  to  tbe  qoestlon  of 
8parsas»  why  he  so  often  visited  Us  badly  sitaated  Nomentan  vilh^ 
Bays,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  without  <he  comtry,  when  in 
Borne  Hself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa) 

Col  plaaa  nnmoe  dti^  eoaras  MOBtMb 
St  !«■  Ib  UiIm  «t  vfaltotqae  BooHm; 
Nm  in  WtHmoo  ooOe  nH||or  aastOBnm^ 
Intn^jM  Hffi*if*  lates  cmdo  ifsit  fliffi 

These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  Is 
that  we  most  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  (plafenoiMib  dapkmtmm\  and  myrtle  thiekets  (niyKile). 
Msrt  ffi.  88^  z.  79,  xU.  80.  It  was  then  the  businees  of  the  fqrfo- 
rlNf  to  maintain  all  these  vwious  parts  of  the  garden  In  proper 
order.  It  is  donbtftil  whether  the  vindarii,  whose  name  often 
oeoors  in  inser^tions,  differed  fiom  them.  We  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  these  whotookeareoftbeWrMlarMilnthe 
houses,  the  cavcBdium  and  peHttpUmm,  as  well  as  the  fsrdeQS  on  the 
roof  t  bat  there  Is  no  soiltoient  ground  for  maldag  saeh  a  distinc 
tion.  OntheoontrBry»I74iian(2>i^.zzxiiL7,8)ss9i:<l(>lia»ari^^ 
dle^bise  turn  Hnt,  et  mipm  qmbmadam  im  ngknibus  aceedunt  imlnt* 
mmtoi  d  viOa  mMar  mt,  Ufan  aitkmm,  mopm'wt  ddkmmridcuritk 
[OAL.]  16 
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topiarii.  [Ulpian  sayi  nothing  agaimt  making  >  dlgtinetkm  bciwecn 
topktrim  wad  mHekurhm.  In  the  abore  paaiage  he  speaks  only  of  • 
Til]B»  where  a  topiariiu  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  tmall  vMdaria  also;  whOst  the  Thidarhu,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  eepedaUy  designed  for  the  small  honse-gardens 
In  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  howerer,  we  mint  suppose  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular  aquarius  [vdpay(>ry6s],  nndOT  which  term  Is  neither  to  bo 
nnderstood  one  of  the  ^olUffium /imtmormiH  iMxr  a  water-eairiery 
nor  a  nUnitter  aqum  at  tables  but  a  ilaTe  who  constmcted  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqnedacts.  as  well  as  very  Ingeoioos  fountains  (of 
convM  also  in  the  raddenoe).  8vch  a  one  appears  to  be  meani 
In  Panll.  Iii«  7 :  Vomo  oum  omul  jur$mu>,  rieM  nuirueia  ^  UgtUa^ 
wihama  fimSUa  Umn  wr^iatM  €t  vuikurn  sf  dimiam  «l  aqmmi  tSdtm 
domw  mvientea  legato  <sedmt. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  flowem  known  to  the 
Romans;  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poor  in 
comparison  with  ours,  still  Beckmann  Is  wrong  in  supposing  (JSadlr. 
z.  Oesch.  d.  Erfind.  iii.  296)  that  the  Romans  contented  theoiselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  oot  neither  ilowa>gardent^  nor 
eoltiTated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[zxi.  88],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  aoourate 
iuTestigation  would  require  a  special  work ;  for  after  all  thai  Vosib 
Schndder,  Billerbeck  {Flora  Ctossiea),  Sprengel  (IRifoHa  rd  Bet- 
(orios),  and  others,  hare  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  In  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  eiolarui  and  roearia 
were  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
iridcs,  also  hyacinths,  in  oiu*  sense  of  the  word  {kyacirUhiat  orieKtaUi^ 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  eo  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  It  was  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro* 
▼eib  su5  ro9a  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serves  to  mark 
the  regular  eomiwotio.  Mart.  x.  19,  10.  Cum  furit  Lyceus,  cum  reg- 
not  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli ;  and  iii.  68, 5,  deposito  post  vina  rosatqus 
pudore.  Myrtle  and  roses  were  a  common  intermixture.  See  Mits- 
cherlich  ad  Hor.  Od.  i.  38.  The  heaTy  centi/olia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian,  (Pliny,  ardentissimo  colore 
non  medena  duodma  /olio,)  Ib,  according  to  Billerbeck  (Flora 
CZostiea,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  undmtood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  yaricty 
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of  the  roM  luteiif  with  a  bright  red  flower;  but  as  this  has  not 
duodena  /olioy  we  must  rather  suppose  a  luAoserka  to  be  meaut. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  tlio  endless  present  varieties,  the  true  Milo* 
Bian  rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  bo  aaid  on  the 
eoronce  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Cliaplets  and  Games. 

Green  lie  uses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  afrainst  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fniits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assi^'ncd  to  them,  do  ni>t  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  centuiy.  Maitial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, afi  viii.  14 : 

Pallida  ne  Cilicum  timeant  pomnria  brumam, 
Mordeat  et  tcnerum  fortior  aura  iiemiis, 

Hjbernis  objccta  Nutis  »peculaiia  pmos 
▲dndttant  lokt  et  iIim  ftsoe  diem. 

andTiii.  68: 

bifida  purpureoB  orat  ne  bruina  roccmos, 

St  geUdam  Becehi  mnoeva  trigaa  edat, 
Condite  perqpioiia  yMt  vindemlii  gemma* 

Et  tegitur  fells,  nec  temen  ave  latet  — 
Quid  non  ingenio  voluit  nattira  Itcere? 

Anotnmnun  tteiilis  forre  jubefcur  hiema. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-bouse,  where  wintor-grapos  were  grown. 
OofaimeUa  (zL  8, 53)  teaohea  bow  to  bare  eaiiy  melonSv  aod  Flinj 
(xix.  0t  28)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius:  JVuHo  qui^ppe  non  dk  conUgit  H  pmmU$  somm  korU>§  pro* 
movenlt^uf  In  miH&m  ro^  oKtorite,  rummque  hibemii  dUbw  intra 
tpeeularium  mtuUmmta  reuoeantUnto,  [Salmas.  ad  Script.  Hitt,Auff,  I, 
p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (ir.  21,  b)  that  flowers  also  wera 
forced  la  green>-boii8as: 

Condita  4e  poro  nmnerantar  lOia  Titro 
tte  probibet  teauii  gemma  litere  roiai. 

When  therefore  Boettiger  says  (8ab,  1.  288%  'Among  the  flrnlts 
whidh  Bfartial  in  his  Apophoreta  has  eimobled  with  his  distichs» 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
foees,  in  the  middle  of  December,  which  he  calls  (ziiL  127)  fu^nm 
COTcnoM  hnmcBj  were  probably  made  of  ooloared  wax;'  this  is  a 
perfectly  nntenable  co^jectore,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  notyMvot  roioi^  which  would  not  suit  the  metres  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus: 

Pat  feetioalai^  Cmst,  tibi  bruma  oofonas} 
Quondam  ferii  tnX,  nunc  tua  facta  rosa  eat. 

But  in  yMnolot  lies  the  most  oonTinomg  proof  that  thejr  were 
forced  roses.  Compare  tL  80: 

16— « 
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Ut  nm  dona  tibi,  Cmt,  KOote  taOw 

MiMrat  hilMnias  ambitiosa  rosas : 
KftTiU  derisit  Pharios  Blamphiticiu  hortM, 

TJrbis  at  Intratit  limina  prima  tufip. 
TantOB  reria  hono«,  et  odorso  gratia  FloOl^ 

TantaqiM  Pnatani  gloria  ruria  eraU 

[It  appem  also  from  ibb  epignm*  that,  as  the  supply  of  iiiftif« 
lOMB  did  not  equal  tbe  esoeHiTO  demand  for  them  at  fiom^  tom 
were  imported  from  Egypt;  and  this  in  winter.  Of  course  mem 
wete  vied  for  keeping  them  as  freah  aa  poasible  on  tlie  mad.] 
Oomp.ir.28.  Bitt  it  ia  not  neoenaiy  to  aappoae  that  in  erefy  CM 
where  roM  kSbemm  are  mentionod,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially Ibiced  ia  hot-honaea.  Tlie  roaea  of  Postum  bloomed  for  a 
teoond  in  the  aatmnn,  hytri  nmuia  PmtlhYbrg.  Oeorg,  ir.  119s 
Mart  at  81;  and  when  in  miUl  wintera  the  roM  jMlKeia  iaaeeaio 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  afar  al  Chriatmaa,  and  eren  in 
January,  why  ahotdd  not  the  same  thi^g  bate  been  poaaible  in  m 
milder  dimate.  Roaei  and  gpilandaof  wax  aie  not  in  any  case  to 
bethoi^tof.  [That  they  had  artiildalllowenb  la  beyond  all  doubt 
Bee  the  Bieniraa  on  the  Ohapleta  and  Qamea. 

Fkvlt-troea  wera,  paiityy  to  be  ibmid  in  the  midst  of  large  gar> 
denB»  among  other  aorti  of  treea  (Plfai.  Ep»  r.  6»  85),  although  Becker 
interpielathiipaaaage  differently;  partly  In  thefleldfl,orlnoreharda 
(pomoHaO^wheretlMyatoodfainqnlnemiz.  OoLAiM.19.  Their 
eoltlTatlon  waa  wy  common;  hence  Yam  aayai  JR.  B.  I.  2t  mm 
ordortftw  ooimto  Italia  m,utMa  pomm-mm  vid$a^.  fieealaoOatOk 
yam^C}olamena»andotherBjMifMik  But  it  afterwarda  dcganented 
intolazory.  Plfai.fi'.iV.ihLl9:  FermAm  wmtfimk  m^Mkk  mmi 
pama,  aUa  •aportt  aUa  magtUtmik^  aUa  mmtiro  pmpinbrn  imtm^ 
dkia.  xL  It  The  ddef  Unda  of  froitB  among  the  Bomana  are  aa 
foUowa.] 

Honey-i^ple%  mdbmUh  «  aqpoiv  mtOm,  Flin.  zr*  14^  ld»U. 
Theae  were  one  of  the  eariieit  apeoies  of  applea;  bat  did  not  laat 
long;  whiles  on  the  other  hand»  the .imarjna kept  loqgeit  Fiio.l«, 
On  the  melimela»  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  aao  Sehaal* 
dmadVamhl99.  [Beaidea  Ihea^  there  were  the  erdgoiirafa,  omtm 
Suikma,  Maiima,  Am$tiiM.  Golmn.  xtt.  48;  T.IO;  Macrob.  fi.l&] 
Among  the  aorta  of  pean  (of  wlddh  PUny  eiramflnilea  tUr^X  the 
moat  Talned  were  the  Omatondan.  PUn.zr.l6;  Ym§€idVkr0.Gmr$L> 
iL88»  the  FalcmiaQ,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart  t.  78^18.  Ckmip^Oolnm. 
T.  10»17.  The  eotenOi  8at.pear»  waa  ddefly  odebfated  on  aeoooDt 
of  ita  aiae.  Tbg.  gnm».  CoL  A.  Oat  7»  8;  peiluH^  the  aame  that 
FUny  calla  KftroM^.  Maerob.  U.  15. 
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There  were  numerous  varieties  of  plums,  inffen$  turha  pnmorumt 
aays  Pliny,  xt.  12.  Among  these  were  tho  Arwmiaea,  cereoJn  or 
eertmo,  Dama»cena.  [Col.  z.  404.]  Tho  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Mart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
Tery  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25^  ziL  7  s  CoL  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pom^gmatci  {malum  Pwdcwn^ 
Colum.  i,\Q\de  Arb.  23 ;  Plin.  xv.  11) ;  seyeral  sorts  of  figs  (Macrob. 
ii.  16 1  Plin.  jr.  19;  Col.  y.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  CoL  t.  10; 
Plin.  Xf.  24;  Cat.  8);  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7 ;  Col.  ir.  33;  Plin. 
XT.  25,  xyIL  34) ;  almonds,  medlaiib  ^nd  mulberries.  (Plin.  xv.)  The 
cultiTation  of  wine  and  oliyea  was  of  great  importance.  Tho  oil 
(Col.  T.  8)  was  used  for  food  aa  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafran  and  Tarontine  were  celebrated.  Vairo,  R.  R.  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  olive-trees  (o^mb),  see  Plin.  H.N,  zt.  zriL 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  16 ;  Col.  t.  8 ;  Cat  6.  The  fine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  (vmsa)  attached  to  poles;  or  to  treea  (aooh  gardena 
were  cidled  ar&tisfum);  or  it  grew  againai  Koomb,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  iL  166.  Vine-arbours  were  called  perguUx.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Bomani  quite  Uie  climax 
of  horticnltnre»  they  displayed  much  cleyemess ;  upon  which  they 
prided  theniielTei  not  a  little.  Plin.  xir.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  fat  the  tables  partly  for  wine:  the 
Antasa,  NcmmUimih  SM^ansOy  JXkibirogioat  AjMia^  fftrnMh  were 
among  the  best  OoLiiL  6.;  PaUad.fi.  10;  Oafto  6 1  Macrob.  ii.  16) 
ran.  xhr.  xrii.  86.  See  more  InBxcvn.  4.  8c. 

On  the  TQgetableSt  see  Exours.  1.  Scene  IX.  Ckmip.Cie.  daiSsii. 

In  condnaion,  we  may  remailL,  that  in  Rome  there  were  abo 
wlndcw^gardene  (flower^oto  in  the  wfaidowa)  t  we  cttinot  otherwise 
mderrtandidMit  Martial  iays»  xt  18: 

DsBssli^  Laps^  nis  snb  tnbs  adUs; 
Bad  fos  sst  adhl  Bui||as  In  fmsstwu 

[Abofe  aOy  PUn.  xix.  19:  JamimflmttriM  mis pUib$  mhoM 
In  knagine  horiorum  guoddiema  oeutti  rura  prcMani,  ante^fuam 
prmfigi  prospectm  omnM  eaggU  mnUUudmk  kummmam  dcwa  lofrv 
^iaaKa.  BespeetingtheMlarsa,  leeabore.] 
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THB  BATHS. 

THE  bath  was  a  moBt  important  event  in  the  CTcry-iIay  life  of 
the  Romans  of  that  period  which  is  hero  principally  doscrilH?*!, 
and  one  of  their  most  CBsential  rcquirenionts.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  althougli  its  original  object,  had  long  ce;ised  being  the 
only  one ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magnificonco,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  vt»luptuary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  pcujile 
repaired  for  pastime  and  enjoymerit.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  Epist.  86 :  Nam,  lU  aiuiU,  qui  prima  mores  urbis 
tradiderunt  (]>erhaps  Varro)  brachia  et  crura  quotidie  ablu£bant,  qiue 
tciUeet  sordes  opere  coUfgerant:  ccelerum  toti  nundinia  lavabantur, 
Cato,  i/e  lib.  educ.  in  Aon,  iii.  5,  v.  ephippiwn :  Mihi  puero  modicn 
una  fuU  timica  et  toga,  sine  Jaseiit  calceamenta,  equus  tine  ephip* 
pio,  balneum  turn  quotidianum,  alvem  rarut.  And  Colimtiolla  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently,  (i.  6,  20) : 
nam  eas  quoque  (balneas)  t^ert  eue,  tn  qu/Snu  familia,  ted  fan- 
turn  Jeriit  lavctur,  n^que  mim  eorporii  roboH  etmtfenit  frequent  utii4 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  utum,  non  oMe^iamentum  reperia,  were  of  very 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  Seneca 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times,  there  was  a  halneolum  anffuttum,  taiebri" 
comim  ex  constietudine  antiqua.  Then  he  says :  non  vid^Httur  majo- 
rSnu  nostrit  oaldum,  niti  obtcurum ;  and  further  on :  In  hoc  baltteo 
SeiphnU  minimas  tuni  rimm  magit  quam  JenettroBy  ut  tine  injuria 
munimenti  lumen  aSmiUmimt.,  8o  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  cbteura  U  gregaJ,i  tMkfio  tmbiela.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  tbanselTes  rnwHj  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  sediles, 
as  Seneca  relatoi  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Erentnally,  tweatmg 
and  hot- water  hatha  were  added.  [Hie  aediles  superintended  not 
merely  the  tempenitnre>  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  hot  also  pre- 
served public  decorum ;  partieolarly  in  referenee  to  tiie  two  sexes ; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  ai'O  rich  in  means  to  enable  us  to  forni  a  clear  idt  a  of  tho 
arrangement  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  wo  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  tho  accounts  that  have  been  liondod 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors,  we  must  mention  first  Vitruvius,  (v. 
10),  and  Palladius,  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  tho  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lueian,  {'limias  ^  ^aXav^iov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  tho 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statius,  (Bahieum  Etrusd)\  Silv. 
i.  5;  Martial,  (vi.  42);  and  Sidon.  Apoll.,  {Eplst.  ii.  2),  have  left 
interesting  accounts;  and  wo  obtain  from  tho  epigrams  of  >Iartial, 
and  from  Seneca,  (Epist.  51,  56,  and  86),  numeroUB  DOtioeB  Oil  tho 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  same. 

But  tho  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, are  much  more  instructi\'Ti  than  all  these  written  accounts ; 
among  which  aro  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Rome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex])lain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connexion  of  tho  various  parts  ol 
theso  extensiTe  estabhshments,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  them.  Wo  shall  here,  however*  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  bo  with  cer- 
tainty determined*  rejecting  all  hypotheses  about  tliese  baths,  and 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  wliich,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  i<lea  of  tho 
anential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  bo 
found  in  tho  mim  discovered  in  1784  at  Badenweilcr,  though  they 
arc  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  ilistinguish  the  indi. 
vidual  divisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
Bt9  the  tktrnuBt  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  laoh  s  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  Twrnigniiy 
with  certain^  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  move  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  senreral  pas- 
sages  in  tho  works  of  Winckelmann,  tho  following  are  particularly 
weiihy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  The  Bath  qf  the  Homami  JU 
ttmie  dei  Romani  disegnate  da  A.  Palladio,  con  alcune  OMsmmONS 
da  O.B.  Seamozzi ;  De9oripti4m  dea  Bairn  de  Titus,  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  tho  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves) ;  Stieglitz,  Arekceol.  der  Bauk^  ii,  267 ; 
Hirt,  €fe$eh.  der  Bank,  iii.  233;  Wcinbrcnner,  Eniwilr/e  tuvd  Er* 
glUuunffm  awUker  GebHnde,  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hlppiai^ 
after  LaeiiB»  and  tbe  niiot  of  Badenweiler,  ^eeidea  wbicb»  we 
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hATO  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  VHititIus,  particularly  Schneider, 
ii.  875 — 391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Mariui  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinions.  Concerning 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  ha?e  detailed  accoimts  from  Gugl.  Bechi, 
in  the  Mus,  Borb.  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Qell's  Pompeiana:  the 
topography^  edificu,  and  ornaments  of  Pompeii.  Tke  rmuU  <(f  t9oa^ 
vaUom  since  1819.   Lend.  1835.    i.  83,  ii.  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  discovered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptions, 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  aboye  all  others  for  making  us 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Romiin 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabise,  and  (as  far  as  regards  the 
ealdarium  at  least)  that  found  in  the  Tilla  of  Diomedes,  (see  Voyage 
piUor.  de  Naples.  Liy.  10  et  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  prirate  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  thoy  were  of  course  not  on 
80  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  themicB,  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  G ell's  account, 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  far  more  extensive 
antiquarian  r^arch,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  aa  wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parentheticals  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent :  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
describe ;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabi®,  (according  to  Oell,  i.  131) ;  and 
III.  The  well-known  and  instructive  painting,  repreaentiDg  the 
•ection  of  a  Roman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Oell,  i.  88)  seemi 
to  have  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrarjt  eoiH 
eiders  that  marked  21',  on  the  opposite  Mo,  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]*  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thns 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  aichea  (hiovm  Ofer  tbe  lais« 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21*  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
oonrty  90b  about  sixty  feet  Ioq^  bounded  on  two  sidee  bj  a  Doiie 
portioOy  aod  on  the  third  by  a  crypt.  Over  the  eiypt  was  a  second 
itory,  whm  tbe  doublfol  indioatioiia  of  a  ebimiiey  maj  be  obaemd. 

*  ThspssBi^lDtosflhsCBBMiBMB.sff»iiM«todb7Bstto.  I^muk 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  wag  another  exit,  marked 
21^  leading  into  an  alley  which  runs  from  the  forum  to  the  house 


PLAN  OP  THE  BATHS  AT  POMPEII. 

of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  UUrina,  22,  the  uset  of  which  are 
unequivocally  visible.  The  spot  marked  19,  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronaos  with  seats,  is  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.    Both  these  lamps  were  protected  by  circular  convex 
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glasses,  tho  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  inner  chambers 
at  their  excayation. 

As  tho  baths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
bo  furnished  with  every  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  vestibidum  and  the  ejcedroj  or  a  place  which 
might  servo  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  themKe. 
*  In  vestibulo  deberet  esse  porticxu  ad  deambulationes  his  qui  essent 
ingressuri*  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  tho  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exedra,  so  called  from  the  cdpat,  or  seats,  where  thoso 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  from  the  Mits.  Borb.,  and  marked 
with  0.  Bechi  considers  them  meant  for  tho  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
mctu  or  exedra.  B.]  Vitruvius  mentions  that,  while  some  wero 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestibule,  was  found  a  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  box  for  the  quadraiis,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    Tho  quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  assis. 
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A.  Proifumium. 

B.  Laconicum. 

C.  Tepidarium, 


D.  Natatorium. 
B.  Frigidarium, 
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•nd  the  fourteenth  part  of  a  denarius,  [Fourteenth  te  pot  by 
mitteke  for  fortieth.  It  it  nalufaly  thai  after  the  deoarina  waa 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  hmoq,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re* 
dnetioD,  and  sixty- four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate^ 
lhat  the  heating  of  the  hatha  ooiild  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  hathers.  The  poet  rematka  upon  the  trifling  aom  Willi 
whieh  «  man  made  himaelf  as  happy  aa  a  king :  Dum  tu  quadranit 
laoainm  rex  ibis.  Hor.  Sat,  iU.  [The  meaning  of  this  izonieal 
pamge  haa  been  clearly  nuaondsiatood  by  the  author,  fi.] 

Jurenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fonrteen  paid 
nothiiig.  8aL  ii,  [The  worda  are^  (t«  158):  Nm  pmri  einimtt 
nm  qm  ncmduim  mt  iawmiur;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be^ 
fliiildren  who  do  notaa  yet  viait  the  pnbUo  hatha.  B.]  ThesmallneH 
of  the  auniy  bowefer«  waa  a  great  encouragement  to  bathen»  who^ 
aeeofding  to  Pliny»  sometimes  bathed  seren  tfanea  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fimeiea  this  was  usual.  The 
pamge  in  Pliny  doea  not  oeeor  to  me;  bat  JBL  Lamprid.  (ii) 
aaya  of  Oommodna:  LanMAatper  dSsnt  mpiim  elgutf  oeHe$.  Howerer, 
thb  waa  a  mooatroot  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  ia  exoaedingly  probable  (?)  that  the  iword  waa  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  tiUmu^  or  haimator,  whose  station*  with  his  boi 
of  mooeyy  moat  hafe  bean  the  oto  of  the  portioo>  19.  This  room 
waa  not  painted»  and  the  roof  aeema  to  have  been  bladcened  by 
the  imoke  of  the  lampa.  Tiiote  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  haye 
been  Ibnnd  aft  Poaqp^  and  hafe  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
ahow  of  gladiators  la  in  tiie  poisossion  of  Mi-  Dodwell  at  Rome. 

In  this  Dorie  portioo  persona  waited  for  admission  to  the 
tkmmcBt  whieh  were  not  of  aniBcient  riae  to  admit  con?eniently 
mora  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  onoe.  Her^  therefore,  notioea 
of  Aowib  gamesy  ethiUtioosb  or  salesy  might  conTeniently  be  ex- 
posed to  the  pnblio.  Aooording]y»  on  the  south  wall  was  painted 
in  laige  letters,  HscKmImnm^  etc.  [Here  Ibllowa  the  inseription, 
and  then  an  explanation  of  the  apanioim,  which  I  have  omitted^ 
aa  being  of  very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remaik 
that  he  adduces  another  inactiptiont  in  which  spxsstonm  occurs. 
The  author  hdda  thia  to  be  a  proTincialiam(?),  and  snspects  that 
the  ilrat  inseription  had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was 
no  longer  fireah  enoqi^  to  aacertain  this.  Beehi  saya  northing 
about  it  Mag,  d.  8e,  Mm.  Borb.  u.  B.] 

Fnm  the  eourt»  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a 
pwuJl  eonidory  into  the  chamber  17»  which  must  bo  supposed  to 
)ia?e  oomqponded  with  the  ilfat  room  of  the  Turidsh  balhf  where 
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a  stranger  is  undressed.  [The  author  describes  (p.  86)  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Turkish  baths,  from  which  ho  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  ho  conBiders  analogous  to 
them.  B.]  In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps, 
perhaps  more  than  five  hundred,  but  above  one  thousand  were 
discoyered  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the 
workmen  were  ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the 
best  had  been  selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  cotta,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  and  others  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenseus  (b.  xv.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  dt  EC^oios  n-oXXa  fiiv  tlpijKfv  iw  rois  non^fxaa-i  ;ifap»€vra  •  wfpi 
liiw  TT)£  Tciv  /3aXayfi'a>v  fiaxris'  BaXXoy  if  oXXiJXovf  ;|(aXici7pfo-iv  (yxfijjaiw. 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  that  the  lamps  were 
of  brass,  we  cannot  conceivo.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  motumiyxit  dimyxif 
trimyxi,  and  polymyxi;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  extravagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermxo.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  therma}  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  from 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
oertainly  the  frigidariuniy  in  which  many  persons  took  oflf  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  nat<UiOf  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  spoliatoriumf  apodyterium,  or  apolyteriunij  so  called 
from  the  "Airodimfptoi^  of  the  Greeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  wore  left;  [The  apodyterium,  as  Bechi  also  observes, 
was  never  called  spoHcUorium^  and  even  spoliarium  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolyterium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  Bj 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  ccrt^  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tepkUzritim,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  caprcurii,  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says :  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hung  the  gannents  of  iboee  who  imdrast  hercb 
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beforo  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms/  But  it  seemi 
almotl  kidvbitabkb  thai  »  ltd  oonftaaon  has  been  made  hero 
between  eaprarii  and  eapmrUf  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  Shelves  m  Tkible  in  the  painting  from  the 
balht  of  Titus,  in  (he  (epidarimn^  on  which  a  man  is  Just  placing 
garments*  B.j 

The  diamber  itself,  which  Is  spadous,  is  yaulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  cornioe^  eoTcred  with  a  riehly-eolonred 
painting  of  griffins  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  i^ppears  to  liafe  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  conunon  sort  of  white  mosaie.  Tlie  walls  were  painted  yellow* 
Blone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
miming  below  them  sUglitly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment  at  the  north  end  may  have  been  eitlier  a  lairina,  or,  if  it  had 
ani&oient  light,  a  tonttrina  Ibr  sliaving,  or  it  mi^  possibly  have 
•emd  te  keeping  the  unguents,  tirigUs,  toweb^  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  aooonmiodation  of  the  visitors. 

U  ii  probable  that  a  window  onoe  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
nodr  lemaining  at  tlie  souA  end;  bnt  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  mm  in  tlie  Pompelan  thermae^  answer  to  the  description  of 
Ibe  wide  windows  of  the  JHgUMum  td  the  anther,  who  says, 
JM^idmriMm  locm  vmulk  perflaiut  fmeiiHB  amplii.  The  yet  re^ 
malning  window  admitted  lig^  from  the  sooth,  and  Is  placed 
elcae  under  the  vanlt  of  the  toot,  and  rather  intrenching  upon  it 
It  opens  iqpon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  Ibrmed 
of  glass,  bnt  of  good  plate  s^ass,  sl^tly  gronnd  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  enrioslty  of  any  person  iqion  tiie  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  <be  ft»g"«— remdned  at  the  escavation;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  » llttia  carkras  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  nse 
was  either  unknown,  or  very  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  thevOlaof  Diomedes. 

Qlam  seems  to  have  at  tet  been  broi^t  ftmn  Bgypt^X  and  to 
have^  in  fiwt,  reoeiTed  its  name  of  (nkbt  from  the  Ooptle.  Orystal, 
f^mrvoXXof^  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  andents,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itseUl  It  is  ssld  to  have  been  little  known 
hi  Rome  before  586  a.  v.  o.,  but  this  wooild  give  an^le  time  for  its 
use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  tew  subjects  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
sogspsrallymistalrenasthatof  tiie  art  of  glass  tnalringsmong  the 
andentiy  who  seem  to  have  been  for  mem  skilfol  than  was  al  fost 
im^lfaied.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  bundng-glass  In 
the  iVMsi  of  Ariitophaaei^  T.  764,  the  ocdleetioa  whioh  Mr  Dodwell 
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flnt  fonned  and  bioiight  Into  notioe  nit  Rome  by  repolUiiqg  fhn 
fhigmenti,  is  i!iffi<toit  to  prora  tbat  ipeoiiiieiis  of  ewy  kaowa 
maiblo^  and  of  many  not  now  easting  in  oablnoki,  as  well  as  ofwy 
sort  of  preeions  stone^  were  oommonly  and  most  snocessftilly 
Imitated  by  the  andents,  wbo  nsed  these  imitations  in  ciqw  and 
vases  of  erery  sixe  and  sbape. 

In  the  time  of  Ifartialy  about  a  eentmry  after  Christy  glass  019s 
were  common,  except  the  eaUeet  aUoMttrntet,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatio  oolomne*  and,  as  Yosdns  say%  were  proeored  in 
Egypt*  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian*  sending  some  to  Serrianai^ 
ordered  thai  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  oocasions. 

The  yast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  atensili 
disooTored  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  andenta  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branefafli; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  mueh  as  we  do^ 
horn  for  lanterns,  whidi  Plantus  terms  Yulcan  in  a  prison  of  hom; 
{AmphUr,  L  1, 186:  Voteanum  m  eonm  conoiumm  gtrii.  Bo  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenasus,  xr.  p.  099,  of  ttt/tarhmf  ^m9^6pt» 
Xvxpou  crAor,  and  in  Martial,  xir.  61  and  62^  lakirna  «p  twdm  and 
0omM,  Bo  too  is  explahied  laUma  Pumoa  in  Plantus,  Aid,  iil.  6^ 
80,  B.],  and  that  windows,  and  CScero  says,  lanteras  [odAUM.  ir.  8^ 
Unea  laUma.  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modem  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  ^>pean  to  be  Fmntrm  voImMZm^  twl  Jmm 
MKi,  vA  ipteviXaina  vftmofw  elouaos*  [The  vela,  at  all  erents^  are 
something  quite  different  B.] 

In  process  of  timo,  glass  became  so  much  the  &shion,  tiiat 
whole  chambers  were,  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  sudi  a  room 
were  discovered  in  ibo  year  182^  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Roman 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Boman 
naturalist:  Ntm  dMs  viina$ /aeiurui  eammu,  ft  prku  id  immimm 
yinM.  [Plin.  zxziri.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thernus  had  walls  corered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marblOf  the  water  issued  from  direr  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [Ibis  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  EpitL  86:  Nki 
parielit  mo^nif  st  prttiotk  cHnbm  r^flUiermUs  and  even  if  he  had 
written  9peeuU§,  still  we  must  rather  have  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  abaei,  served  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  semidroular  compartment  oontainiDg  the  window  was  a 
large  basso  relievo  in  stucco^  of  whldi  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  perhaps,  by 
SatumOX  ^ose  colossal  head  appemd  in  tl|e  centre.  Bacdms 
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was  one  of  the  great  assistants  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat;  and  the 
cup  of  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  tliiowii  at  the  Titan,  The  subject  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
giblo,  having  suffered  much  in  the  reparation  of  tlio  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Beohi 
says :  *  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stucco  a  huge 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendant  locks  of  which  flow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  vases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  slioal  of  dolphins,  har» 
nessed  by  cupids,  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains/  Those  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath,  than  a  yujantomcuihia.  B.]  [On  the  frescos  in  his  fiigidariimiy 
Sidon.  says,  {Ep.  ii.  2),  Non  hie  per  nudam  pictorum  earporum 
pulchritufllncm  turpis  prostat  historia — abmnt  ridiculi  vestitu  et 
viiltihiLs  histrioiiea — absunt  lubrici  torUtosique  pugUiaitt  et  nesBibu$ 
pal<estritce :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations.] 

From  the  frigidarium  a  short  passatro  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receive  the  money  of  the  batheiB.  The 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocausty  or  sterei^  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  uniform  with  that  leadini^  from  tlie  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natatio,  or  fiatatorium,  pUcina,  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  bo  inclined  to  apply  the  term  baptiiUrion 
to  this  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  pi$eina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  Xovrpov 
was  the  Greek  appelhition.  That  this  was  called  baptisterium  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nexion  with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodutn'in,,i  balinei  latrnm  e$ 
hllare  twcipit  cella  frigid^iria  in  qwn  baptiaUrium  amplum  cUque 
opaciun.   [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opposite  the 
entrance  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced  from  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  pne/arnium.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  tcliolie,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew^  and  signifying 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Round 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  ambula(on/y  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piscina^  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter«  and  has  a  seat  eleven  inches  wid^  sunoundii^  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  below  the  lip»  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom^  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
alcoTes,  or  aohohB,  are  fire  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half* 
«n-inch  deep.  Their  aroheii  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inohei^  apring  ftom  »  point  flve  feet  aiz  inohea  ahore  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  pitoina,  or  natatw,  with  its  scat  or  atep^  the 
pttrement  of  the  atMm,  or  the  ambulatoriumf  ia  of  iHdta  maihl^ 
and  in  peiliBot  preaervation.  The  roof  is  a  dome^  or  radiar  •  eem^ 
of  whleh  a  small  part  of  the  summit  ia  destroyed.  It  appeal  a  ta 
haive  been  painted  bloe^  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top^  toward  the  aontb-weafe*  poaalbly  not  |^aaed»  aa,  beii^  m  eoM 
hi^  the  hicrease  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  waHi 
hafe  been  painted  yellow,  with  eertain  branehea  here  and  theroef 
green.  The  walla  of  the  alooYea  were  bhie  or  ie4»  >nd  ihei  ante 
hare  a  pretty  vaUefed  border  in  stnooo. 

About  e%bt  foet  from  the  floor,  a  oomioe  luna  round  the  wholes 
neariy  elg^iteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adonied  with  atneeo 
flgorea  reproaonring^  hi  aU  appearanoeb  the  eonrM  on  lboC»  on 
honebaofc,  and  in  dharida.  The  tpma,  or  petiu^ps  the  goal,  ia  aba 
Tiaible;  and,  though  mnoh  ruined,  the  ehwiot-raoe  and  the  run- 
ning horsea  with  their  rideta  haTO  an  air  of  lifb  and  Tority,  which 
aeeitaa'to  erinoe  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  aeolptnrea  ef 
tiie  moat  brilliant  period  of  the  arte. 

The  ncaatormm  ot  the  bathe  of  Diodetian  waa  900  feet  kmg,  by 
half  that  width»  the  Agm  Mmtia  aopplyh^g  eopfona  nrraama  of 
water,  idiioh  spouted  fbrth  in  grottoa  artificially  oontrired.  'WUh 
the  magnificenoe  of  the  capital,  the  piadnn  of  Pompefi  oaxmot 
pretend  to  Tie;  hot  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  Sfytlj 
calculated  fbr  the  pmpose  of  batUng,  than  the  chamber  in  qnestioni 

A  doorway»  tlie  jamba  of  wUdi  are  aomewliat  indiiied^  and 
prore  that  the  folding  doors  ndiich  tamed  upon  mmbUM,  or  p^Tod^ 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  HriCor 
to  the  chamber  15,  wliieh  waa  called  either  iepUatimn,  dWr^pMS^ 
apodjft&fium,  elcaoCMiMN,  or  smelHariMBif  flvr,  in  tHeraMi  of  amall 
dimenaions,  one  diamber  moat  hare  serred  for  many  of  thoae  pmw 
poiea  to  wliicht  hi  tiie  imperial  d^,  aepanle  i^^artmenla  wen 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable^  that  thou^  the  frigidarinm  aerved  as 
an.  apodyteriom  to  tlie  cold  baithenH  thoae  wlio  toolL  the  warn 
hath  nndiewed  in  the  ieoond  chainber,  10^  wlddi  waa  wanned  net 
only  by  n  portable  Ibe-plaee^  orybsiifanb  called  by  the  ItaUaoa 
braoem^  bat  bj  meana  of  •  anapended  pafemeiily  honlad  by  the 
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dMnl  firof  of  the  stoye  of  tho  calcUxrium,  or  loM^MCwn^  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  rariance  with  the  section 
of  (ho  bslhf  giren  by  Oell  himself.  The  Galdarium  alone  had 
wmptmtwrm,  according  to  BechL  The  tepidarium  was  warmed  only 
hy  the  large  ftre-plac&  In  the  picture  from  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  hare  of  it» 
a  pari  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  have  suspensurss.  B.]  The 
tampentuvB  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  (o 
hnport  an  agreeable  warmtli»  and  vxgffAj  the  want  of  (he  more 
enmbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronxe,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
focniare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M»  Nigidiut  Vaecula,  whose 
heraldic  oognifluice,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foeolare.  The  Uiicripiion  runs  that :  M.  Nigidhii 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  (  p^cwnia  sua.) 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  tliirteen  battlemented  summits 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
(o  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  briokt  nqiporting  (he  pomioe-etoneB  fear 
(he  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitablo  to  its  ap- 
pearance. Tho  parement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders 
of  black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  tho  walls  coTcrod  with 
erimson,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  ren- 
dering this  a  beautiftd  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  Tho  comico  begins  at  four  feet  threo 
inches  abore  the  parement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half 
high,  the  abacui,  which  is  fire  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above 
this,  the  figures  (Telamones)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  ftie  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery 
Corinthian  tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height, 
stand  upon  little  sq;iiero  plinths  or  diet  of  three  inches  high,  and 
hold  their  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear 
the  superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  eotta,  and  stand  with 
(heir  backs  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
hetween  each.  Tlie  nse  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whatefer  hum  they  jnay  hsr^  been  oelledt  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  septtntiom  between  a  nmnlMr  of  niohas  or  i  ciunwni, 
in  which  the  gannents  of  tluMO  who  went  into  the  mdatonmm,  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  letnm. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  wae  a  drf  wannlb»  prodooed  bj  the 
hjpocanstum  and  the  fiMolareb  tad  oonseqneotly  an  wgmeMa 
place  for  perftunuig,  anointin|^  and  all  othei*  opeiationa  after 
sndatorium.  The  aneients  had  an  aetonldiii^  nomber  of  00% 
soaps,  and  perfumes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  have  had  the 
general  name  of  mnsffmata,  Iwotuph  no  donbli  itiU  it  onght  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  sopOf  is  not  mentioned  by  any  antihor 
before  Plinj,  (zriiL  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  Gallic  invention,  bet 
which  was  also  Teiy  well  known  to  the  Oennans.  Mozeoyer,  Plhiy 
says:  CMlkirum  wweiUmn 

or  Qennan  soap-balls  (Msrt  zir.  27),  as  also  the  ap^mia  Baima 
(Id,  Tiii.  28»  20X  or  ocnmImxi  (Id.  sir.  26X  are  ererywhere  mentaooed 
as  means  for  dyehig  the  hair,  and  not  for  poriiying  it.  They  w«ce 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.  See  Beckmann,  Bmtr.  #• 
Oueh.d,ErfindAT,\,w&t{i[.  It  is  also  wy  posrible^  that  when  Ofid 
says  {An,  Am.  iii.  168),  JWntiui  eomfism  G^imtMut  fi|^  Aei^a^ 
{Asmr,  i.  14)  Ipta  diba$  eapUi  mttta  vmma  fno,  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  hhn  than  snob  a  pomade^  whence  its  nse  miglit  be  ef* 
tended  backward  up  to  the  time  of  Angnstiis,  Oomp.  Boettlg^ 
Sab.  i.  p.  121, 142.  B.]  Among  the  oils,  are  named  the  wsndsn'ini 
miffaimmf  mste^piiiiN,  amaraemmn,  ^fprimmt  mttmmh  natdimmif 
^^haimnfUid  ja$mmiiimg  and  Hdiogabalos  never  batibed  witiioot 
oil  of  saffron  or  eroeiu^  which  was  thong^t  most  precioiis.  [We 
mi^t  add  to  these  many  otheis  from  Pliny  (ziii.  l\  and  amoqg 
others  rofoosiim.  See  Oodend.  on  Afp^  Mtt.  z.  p.  717.  B.  Hie 
nardmum,  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade)^  made  from  the  blosaonis  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  mnch  prised.  B.]  [Plin. 
S.  iV:  ziL  12,  2^  prine^M^  in  mnf^umiU.  Pallad.  It.  9,  mmrdinum 
plmtm,  Ath.  ii.  p.  49,  r.  190,  x.  489^  xr.  689.  It  was  nsed  for 
anointing  the  hair  prerions  to  erowidng  it  wMi  the  garland,  al 
fiBstire  symposiums.  Hor.  Od.  iL  ll*  16 1  A8tj/riaqu$  mardo  pokmrnm 
imcfj.  Petroa  78t  nardi  ampulla.  Sahnas.  Ew&reiU.  ad  Sol  750, 
Pompon.  Dig,  zudr.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  ungenti 
gwibm  vngumiur  w)Uiptaik  causa  and  vaUnMnk  causa,  Isldor.  ir. 
12,  mentions  awsifmim,  cerokm^  and  other  sorts.  The  moma,  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  ezerdses.   Hart  Tii.  83; 

65.  PUn.  ff.  N.  zsTilL  4,  13.]  We  hear  also  of  idtre  and 
aphronitom  In  the  bedis.  To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo« 
rifonras  powders,  called  diapcunuua.  The  o  jprium  was  not  only  a 
peiftune^  bat  was  supposed  to  pat  a  stop  to  further  persplratioQ, 
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and  its  name  has  bcon  retained  to  the  present  day.  [  Unguentarii 
and  un-jUi^ntari'OBt  dealers  in  perfume,  are  often  montionecL  Orell* 
2988,  4300.  Cic.  de  Off.  x.  42.  myropol<v.] 

Persons  of  lower  condition  sometimes  usihI,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lomcntum,  which,  with  connnon  meal,  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  thermre  in  phials  of  alahaster,  gold,  and 
gliiss,  [oKcifiaaTpoi,  onychts,  eotwluv.  Salmas.  Exercitt.  p.  31G,]  which 
were  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  hfe  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  modern  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  lachrymatoriet,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
concerning  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepi<larium,  was  the 
clceothesia,  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  unctoriumf 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  tlie  gi'eat  therma?  of  the  capital  this  aX€nm]pioVf 
or  unctorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  verse  of  Lueilius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  De  Rmtiratione  Romanorum^  describes  tho 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  suppUor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  omor, 

Expilor,  pingor— . 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  th<'  tepclarium^ 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  the  a^lmission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Vitruviua 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sudatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  wer<'  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  do«)rs  from  the  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decoi-atod  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
Would  have  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  vault,  was,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  haro 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  effect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  Oi^amente  und  Gen, 
t.  04.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  pavement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  hy  Hues,  but  by  one  universal  Hue,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wall  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
us  to  leave  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  tho 
furnace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  wholQ 
room. 

^me  parte  of  the  casing  having  fallen,  tho  whole  of  ihH 
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admirable  oontrivance  is  now  apparent,  and  the  pavement  haTing,  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  rault, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excavation, 
BuMciently  Tisible.  [Proc.  Dig.  viii.  2,  13:  Hibenis  balnearia  jeeit 
ieetmdum  parieiem  eommunem.  Non  licet  autem  tuJbulos  ?tabere  ad- 
motos  ad  parietem  commufieni,  sicuti  nec  parietem  quideni  iupar  pari- 
etem  eommunem.  De  iubulis  eo  amplius  hoc  juris  est,  quod  per  eo$ 
Jlamma  iorretur  paries.  Sen.  Ep.  yO.  Qucedam  nostra  d&mum 
memoria  scimus — ut  siispensums  balneorum  et  impresses  parietibut 
tubas,  per  quos  eircun\/underetur  color,  qui  tma  tmul  et  $umma  /mt^ 
ret  affinal  iter.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  in  sym- 
metry with  the  centre ;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcoro,  with  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  loft,  and  the  two  aide- 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  labrum^  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldarium,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  alveus,  does  the  otlier.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  firom  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold* 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  betd 
of  the  bather  before  ho  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermae  of  Pompeii  by  a 
prirate  indlTidual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  badn. 
CX  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  F  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
RVFO  .  U  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sicl)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [The  aui 
thor  is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi^ 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follow^ 
(Comp.  OreUi,  Inscr.,  n.  3277):  CN  .  MELISSiEO  .  CN  .  F  . 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RVFO  .  II  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  . 
LABRVM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
8  .  lo  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation— CH.  MeUtecBo,  Cte. 
/Uio,  Jpr^f,  M.  8Uwh  ^*  fi^f  i^H^  dmmnvirit  iterum  jmr$  dkmda 
labrum  ex  decurionum  decreto  ex  pesmia  publico  /aeimdmm  curartmt. 
Constat.  H.S.  IqCCL.,  though  correct  in  the  16111%  ll  not  gram. 
mAtical.  B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
aeeoffd  with  tho  imtnunioos  givon  by  YitruTiiif  for  the  eontlniciion 
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of  such  a  Tase :  Scholcis  autem  labrorum  ita  fieri  oportet  spatiosas, 
utf  cum  priores  occupaverini  locoj  circumspectanUa  reliqui  recte  stare 
possint.  Vitr.  v.  10.  He  says  also :  Lahnim  tub  lumine  faciendum 
videtur  m  stantes  drcum  mis  umbris  obscurent  lucem.  Even  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labrum,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
every  thing  agrees  with  VitniTius,  for  above  the  labnim  is  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen.  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  sa3r6  that  some 
lcU>ra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazza  of  Rome,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  priyate  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Rome  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  obseryes  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  prirate  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  m  non  ett  in  balneo, 
fac  tU  sit.  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Btratico.  B.]  [Jfitf.  Borb,  iv.  28,  oontains  a  beaatiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  fomeriy  noticed  as 
gfring  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldarium,  is  Tisible  above  the  labrom,  and  bad,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.  B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  wlikii  WM  of  wUte  fMw 
MTCB,  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  tNililim  Meended  by  two 
BtepB,  BO  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  fomr  inches  broad,  whidi  temed  the  brink  of  the  tbso  or 
Tat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themsetves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  braadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
oonveDieoce  at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
eivident  firom  the  shallowness  of  this  eisteni,  that  persons  must  have 
Mi  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  snflioiflntly  immersed ; 
and,  aooosdingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wdl  is  eonetmoted  with 
maihle^  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  c]iair»  hi  an  angle  well  adapted 
to  the  iiipport  of  the  body  in  that  posltfoa.  Hoi  water  entered 
tUt  hath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  imnedlfttoly  fiom  the  caldron,  9, 
wyehboiMoiiiheolfaflrddeof  the  walL   Itee  appeui  to  have 
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been  a  moToable  stone  in  the  parementy  near  this  dstern,  poatiblj 
for  permitting  the  entranoe  of  a  oduinn  of  hot  air  on  oertihi 
occasions  (?). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  most  hare  Mien  on  dm 
paTemen^  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  Ti^MNir  from  to  gnal 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wet»  and  ami 
ba?e  had  an  outlet  called  Jkmrium,  to  which  the  floor  indiined. 
[Not  on  this  account;  Ibr  the  mupmmHrm  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  10,2.  Suipenmrm  catctortorttm  i$a  twU/tMcimdce,  vH prtmmm 
§etquipedMm  teguU§  9ohm  9tmtaiur  Mmofiim  ad  ht/pocamtuH,  «ff 
pUa  mm  mUtatur  turn  pomU  tniro  reiiifsrv.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  hare,  by  this  means,  a  better  dian^t.  B.]  Periiapa 
the  opening  near  the  hoi  baih  served  in  part  Ibr  this  parpose.  Hie 
floor  was  found  muoh  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  ftll  of  apart  of 
the  arch,  on  its  flnt  discovery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  wh<^ 
must  constantly  hare  been  In  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
hare  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Yaccula  in  the 
tcpidarium.   In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  arc 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  lur  and  vapour.   These  must  liare  l>een  glazed 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  gloss,  which  evidently  prerailcd  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Yitruvius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary.   It  appears  from  that  author,  that  thrsc  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  tiie  roof  of  the 
laconicum.   Over  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  a  cheerful  li:;lit;  and 
when  the  brazi'n  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  liave  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.     [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  fiilse  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  fonnod  any  other  judgnu  nt.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little,  known,  and  rima?  were  constantly  used.  B.] 

It  may  bo  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  tliis  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldariuni,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
tlian  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Roman  capital. 

From  the  J n^idariunif  17,  a  very  narrow  passage  ran  to  tlic 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caUbons,  to  the  number  of 
throe,  one  above  anotlicr,  and,  possibly,  as  may  bo  gathered  from  an 
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{mpection  of  the  ruina,  placed  in  three  oolumitf,  of  three  caldrons 
etu6kk(jOf  eo  that  the  water  in  the  uppermoit  or  ninth  runB,  nearest 
the  lAitenis  10  and  11>  would  be  verj  nearly  oold. 

The  oaldron  immediately  abore  the  flamee  was  of  ooune  boSling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  nse^  it  was  contriTed  thai  an 
eqnal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidaiimn,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  fcigidarinm  was  dischai^ged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbablei  from  the  appearance  of  the  places  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii»  dependent  on  a  single 
lire,  and  if  so»  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  dstem, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rhred  which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrunii  and  must  haye  had  a 
higher  level. 

From  one  of  theses  or  the  cisterns  a4ioining^  the  circular  batfat 
or  natatoriuTOy  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  bo  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Gell's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangement^  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  hare  been  the  women's  bath* 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro^  L,  L,  iz.  41,  Sp.),  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  6  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot-water  bath,  and  7  the  labrmn.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  tabensB^ 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  great 
thermce  of  Rome^  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  £sr  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  tlio  accounts 
gircn  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Uirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  tlicso.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be* 
ing  written  leaye  no  doubt  about  tlie  destination  of  the  particular 
celliD  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  YitruTius,  Pliny,  PuUadins^  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Boman  bath 
to  be  these. 

L  An  (Mpodiyttrinm,  connected  perhaps  with  the  elaootherinm 
and  unctorium. 
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IL  A  frigidariwn,  or  edla  /rigidaria,  by  which  we  muBt  not 
undfliBteiid,  with  (Ml,  a  mere  nnwanned  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
ItmitL  Fliny  says  in  his  deeci^ption  of  the  Lanrentian  yilla,  (ii.  17, 
11):  Inie  haUnei  tdla  /rigiehria  tptOioM  tt  tfiua,  e«fu«  in  con" 
ifiMiirUt  pari0tihu$  duo  bapHitma  vtka  tjeela  nwacmtur,  almnds 
capacia,  H  innare  in  prwrimo  eogxtes;  and  of  his  Tusean  rilla,  (v.  6, 
26):  Jiub  apodifttrmm  lalMi  Umm  €t  hUare  excipit  eeUa  frigu 
diinatf  m  qaa  6c^p|jfferiiim  amfiUm  et  opacwn.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  iho  oella  frigidarfa  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool-iO0ili»  which  also  senred  as  apodytorium,  lay  before  it, 
in  the  former  vfl]*  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  the  alcoye- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  Boparated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  hare  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep.  ii.  2:  Huie  batiUeoB  appendix  piacina  /orimecui,  seu  H  grcBcari 
mavis,  bapUiUHum  ab  orimte  canneetiiur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabiee 
has  just  the  samo  form;  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladio 
pronounces  to  be  temi)leB,  and  Hirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantino  (Palla<]io,  le  terme  de  Rom.  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  bo  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

nr.  Th(^  topidarium:  of  this  division  wo  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  bo  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  bo  a  correct  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  ri<i;htly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  G,  20) :  Fi  igidariaa  cellce  connectitiir  media, 
cui  sol  benign iss'mie  prcfsto  ejst ;  caldarice  magis;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  ires  dt'scensiones,  etc.  The  media  can  only  bo  the  tcpidaria ; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tres  do- 
Bconsiones  of  the  caldarium  aro  mentioned,  no  lahruni,  nor  piscina 
of  the  topidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itself:  Si 
nature  latixs  ant  teptdius  vclis,  in  ctreci  piifcina  e^t ;  in  proximo 
putciiSf  ejc  quo  possis  rursxts  a<istri)igi,  si  poeniUat  ieporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Baden wciler,  a  double  water-bath  oulv  seems 
to  be  admissible;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  fjpffui  x^t"t»''^M*^or,  is  to  pass  for  a  topidarium,  still 
there  were  piscinie  or  desccnsiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  topidarium 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 
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But  there  are  two  passagcB  in  Celsus,  i.  S»  wkdxst  are  most  caU 
eulated  to  raise  doubts  about  that  aooeptation.  Cominnnia  demtU 
omnSbm  mtnt  pott  faUigaiUnum  cibum  sumpturis,  ubi  paullum  am~ 
btdaverunt,  m  balnmun  noti  mtf  caUdo  loco,  vel  in  sole,  vel  ad  ignem 
vsngi  <Uqu$  mdami  «l  etl»  onto  ornma  m  tepidario  rmdtrti  th  huh 
M  pauXtium  0OM^ieiMnin<>  intrare  tt  dacendere  in  solium.  The 
seoimd  passage  from  e.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  eoonomy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  balneum  venit,  sub  veste  primum 
paulhun  In  Upidmio  mmdoi^  ibi  ungi^  turn  transire  in  calidarium  ? 
ii6f  wdarit  in  9oUum  non  dticmidere,  etc.  There  the  topidarium 
is  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  ealdarium,  inirore  tt  dsteendere  in  solmm. 
We  may  therefore  assnme  that  there  was  not,  at  least  In  tall  caaesy 
a  tepid  bath. 

IV.  The  caldarimn;  whkli  wai,  at  least  in  later  tlmes^  the 
most  important  part  of  alL  We  must  here,  afler  Yitrurius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  ditisions:  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  lacqnicum;  (8)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  the 
bashi  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degrse  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensnm^  that  i%  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pillan^  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  eren  the  flame 
firom  the  ftre-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  WInckelm.  W.  li. 
tab.  It.  i  Hirt»  tab.  zxir.  Fig.  in.,  and  in  the  picture  trtm  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  884).  The  walls  were  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conTeyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  In  the  baths  described  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  the  regular  wall  and  the  Interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  Is  represented  In  the  aketdi  by 
the  white  line  running  round:  the  same  arrangement  appears  hi 
the  oaldarlum  and  tepldarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laconlcum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  be  explamed.  Schneider  (885)  has  collected  with  great 
diligence  the  pasBsges  rehiting  thereto^  but  his  esplanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  renudn  uncertahi,  as  he  has  not 
taken  into  ooniideimtion  any  ancient  monument,  not  eren  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  ipeclal  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Gallani  on  the  right  way.  What 
Vitrurius  says,  (c.  ll),  prwrim  auttm  •nfrormt  a  ttgiom /HgidarU 
eoUoeOur  coneameraia  iudaUo,  tangOudim  dupbas  quam  laiiiudhtgt 
puB  habeeU  in  verturii  «r  una  parte  Laeenkum  ad  eumdem  modum, 
uH  eupra  eer^ptum  eif,  eompaeiium:  e»  ekdeeree  LaieoeM  eeddam 
teoalNmem,  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldarimn 
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at  Pompeii,  though  we  judge  fit  to  assume  that  there  was  no  regular 
laconicum  there,  but  merely  a  common  sudatio.     In  the  painting, 
the  celln,  which  is  designati'd  as  concamcrata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  cupola-sliapcd  Imilding,  into  which  the  flame  streams  above 
the  floor,  through  a  broad  pipe.    Undcimeath  is  to  bo  found  the 
name  laconicum,  and  under  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
visible,  the  name  clipeits.     Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
Vitruvius  about  the  clipeus  (lO):  mediumqits  lumen  in  hemitphmrio 
reyni'iwitur  ex  eoque  chfpeum  ceneum  caknis  pendeat,  pet  Cfijui  rt- 
ductioHcd  et  deniUsiou^.^  perficletur  sitdatianis  temperaturay  we  should 
imagine  a  valve,  wliich  bung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape;  but  thii 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.    On  the  contrary^  it 
seems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicum  was  by 
no  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  whore  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hvpocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alcove  above  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeus.  When 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vchemeotly»  aad  heightened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug.  84,  calls  ad  Jlammam  ntdcutf  although  Celsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  the  bath  too,  the  nngi  et  tudare  cuf  igntm^ 
We  are  further  decided  in  assuming  the  laconicum  to  be  somethlqg 
diflferent  from  the  alcove^  where  the  sweaters  sat,  £h>m  the  con- 
sideration that  it  seems  inoonceirable  how  this  alcove  could  possibly 
haTe  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  the  same*  and  was  sepanited  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.   But  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitruvius  (vii.  10) 
says  about  the  oren  for  the  preparation  of  atramcntum,  which  was 
also  to  be  arranged  vti  hrouicum.    Galiani,  too,  has  taken  tliis 
yiew  of  the  subject ;  probably  Schneider  likewise;  while  Ilirt,  Oell, 
and  Bechi,  are  perfectly  at  fault,  and  Stratico  also  as  well  as  M&rini 
misunderstand  VitruTius.    The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
word  hemisphfcrium,  which  suggested  to  them  the  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labrura  is.    But  Vitruvius  moans  the  cupola  abore 
the  laconicnm,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  hemisphierium. 
By  this  means  ererythlng  is  clear,  and  we  see  that  the  clipeus  did 
not  hang  on  the  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  alooTe»  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  temperature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laoonicnm  stream  out,  and 
teerease  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 
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At  PompeB  no  tueh  airangement  b  to  be  Ibnud.  In  the  alooTo 
b  the  kbmm  akeady  described,  and  on  the  wo  of  which  opiiiioBt 
are  likewise  dirided.  The  explanation  of  Beohi,  that  it  was  de» 
signed  for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  doea  not 
seem  ycry  probable ;  for  the  proper  warm.bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  could 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Gell's  supposition  seems  correct,  that  it 
contained  coUl  watiM-,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the 
sweating-bath,  or  with  which  he  was  sjo  inkli'd. 

Lastly ;  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  r<K)m  was  the  hot-water 
batli,  already  described.  Tlie  name  we  should  like  to  assifm  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alvettSf  and  the  proportiuns 
iigree  with  the  plans  piven  by  Vitmvius.  [Dio  Cass.  Iv.  7,  calls  it 
KoXv^^^Opav  Btpnov  CSaroc.]  And  then  what  Vitruvius  says,  becomes 
explicable:  quanta  longttwio  fnerit,  tertia  demta  latitudo  sit  pra'ter 
scholam  lahri  et  alvei ;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  falsely  suppose 
labrum  and  alveus  to  bo  identical,  and  others  that  ahnts  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
labrum.  Wiistemann  himself  understands  by  labrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alvcus  he  takes  tt>  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathers.  Labrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  stimding  high;  alftu,%  something  low.  See  Auct.  ad 
Her.  iv.  10.  in  alveum  desrendcret.] 

The  scholw  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of 
water  and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe^  or  only 
Tisited  the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  wanned«  aocordlqg  to  VitninuB,  by  mtttog 
three  kettles:  ^ttM  mtpra  hypocaustum  tria  mni  eompomndof 
unum  ealdartuniy  alterttm  tepidariumj  tertium  Jrigidturmmf  et  t/a 
CoUocanda,  uti  ejc  tepidario  in  caldarium,  quantum  aqum  <KMm 
exieritf  in/tuat,  De  /riffidario  m  tepidarium  ad  0mid€m  mochtm. 
This  might  bo  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simplest 
was  to  plaoe  the  kettles  one  orer  the  other,  and  join  them  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  wo  thus  find  them  in  the  bath  disoorered  at 
tho  country-house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Voya^  piU,  d» 
Naples,  Uyt.  10  et  11,  pL  79  i  Femow  on  Winek.  11.  tab.  It.  G.  n.  S; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there}  hat  we  find  U  different 
in  the  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titns. 

There  are  two  expreesioas  still  reqniriqg  expknalioo*  Fifst^, 
the  soiinm  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  nndmtoed  to  mami  an 
appaimtus  in  the  caldarimn,  by  whkdi  smgle  penoos  waigjbt  sHand 
take  a  shaUow  bath.    Festmt,  986:  AM  f^Mtqm  lawmdi  gmtk 
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vuUiiKH,  qvo  tinguU  dmtindimUf  (soUm)  miUa  dkmniur.  See  Martial, 
it  42.  Henee  ako  OeUitn  mju,  IL  17,  and  elfiewhere,  in  solio  desu 
dmuhm  mL  [The  magnificence  of  these  Bolia  is  shewn  by  Pliny 
S,  N.  zxxiii.  12, 54 :  femince  laventitr  et  nisi  argmtea  tolia  fasiidiant. 
The  9eUa  halnearis,  in  Paull.  lU.  6,  83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing.] 
See  Bmmann,  ad  Petron.  73. 

Martial's  Epig.  ix.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  silice  duro  structiliTe  caBmento, 

Kte  blera  oocto,  quo  Saminnoii  lougam 

BabjUma  ebudl,  Toeoa  iMdnenm  Ibdt; 

86d  itrage  Denomm  pinaaque  eompsgv, 

TJt  navigare  Toeoa  faaliMO  poasit* 

Idem  beatM  lantos  exstmit  thennas 

De  marmore  omni,  qaod  Carystos  invcnit, 

Quod  Phrj^a  Svnnofl,  Afra  quod  Nomas  mittit. 

£t  quod  virenti  fonte  lavit  Eurotas. 

8ed  ligna  (Je^unt ;  subjice  biiliieum  thermis. 

[In  Qrell.  Ins.  4326,  balnm  and  thernvjp  arc  again  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  buhieum  distinguished  from  the 
thermae  f  people  are  accustomed  to  answer,  that  balneum  moans 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  celia  /rujidaria,  and  thertncPf  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  scemg  quite  inadmissible;  for  balneum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Cels.  i.  1 :  Prodest 
etiam  interdum  balneoj  interdum  atjuis  j'rUjidia  uti;  modo  ungi,  modo 
id  ipmm  negligere.  iii.  24 :  Per  omnc  tetnpus  utendum  est  ejcercitatione, 
fricatione  et,  si  ht/ems  est,  Ixdmo ;  si  a&stast  frigidis  nataiionibus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
with  the  inscription  balneum;  unquestionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm-baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  very  suitably  have  been  of  wood;  not  lo  thermae,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarianiy  and  must  hare  had 
hypocausta.  [Balneum,  or  lamtrinay  was  originally  the  pioper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  oontinued  to  be,  in  a  general  seme; 
Charis.  i.  12.  p.  76:  Balneum  veterea  dixerwU  rive  balitieumf  nihil 
mim  dijfirt  pubHeum  d  primtis,  in  publicia  amtem  /emin,  gmi,  et 
fmdem  numero  aemper  pUtraU  /requenter  balnras  et  baUneas,  nee 
immeriiOf  mam  pariknonieB  catua  ttno  i^ne  duplem  balineum  ealfaim-' 
baiU.  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68.  Latert  when  thoie  gFMid  inttHutioniy 
reaembling  the  Greek  gynioaihinii»  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
provided  with  baths,  and  were  thenoe  called  tkermeBs  whilst  the 
name  balneum  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  senses  the  legolar 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public^  (jnMiece  balnem,  Varro)» 
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ai  «t  Poiii])oii,  or  Binall  domeitie  btth-rooma.  Vam^  X.  Z.  Sx.  68: 
dami  gmt  quisque  uU  kwaiur  hainmm  disoerumi,  Tbm  were  nmn- 
bm  of  public  balnea  in  erery  region  of  Rome,  wliilsi  tliere  wete 
bat  few  ikermm.  See  ChoMot  tnmalAted  by  Metcalfe,  p.  123,  re- 
ipeetlDg  the  latter.  In  Dio  Chun.  liii.  27;  Izriii.  15,  tlie  tkermm  are 
also  called  gymnasia ;  gymnaBtlc  exereiaoo  being  often  pracliaed  in 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2691 :  pila  luai  Am'nUi  Tn^ani, 
thermU  Affrippce.] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  lavished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Rome,  as  mav  bo  best  conceived  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  StiU'ca,  who,  after  describing  the  simphcity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Soipio,  says :  At  nunc  qitis  est,  </«»  sic  lav'jri 
austineat :  f«'uper  sibi  videtur  ac  sordidusy  nisi  puriet'is  nuM/nis  tt 
pretiotis  orbibiis  rcfulserunt ;  nisi  Ah\tandrina  marniora  Xumidicis 
criutis  disti acta  sunt :  nisi  illis  nndiqv<'  ojierosa  et  in  picturce  nioduui 
vari'it'i  <'.um'r<t  ;  nisi  Th-isius  bipij^,  qtion'/'nn  rdtnini  in  <tIiquo  9j>*c(a- 
culitin  tciufild,  j'iscinas  nostras  circuin'iiJttf  in  quas  mn/ta  sud'jtione 
corpora  cvinanitu  deinittimus ;  nisi  aquam  araentea  epistomia  J'nde- 
runt.  Et  adhu4:  plcbcias  Jisttdas  loquor:  quid  ciiui  ad  Udnea  liberti- 
norum  pcrirnau?  Qu'intum  statuarum!  quantum  colamnanun 
nihil  8iustiio:ntiuni,  scd  iti  ornamentum  jHjsitarffm  ;  impmsfH  causa! 
quantum  aquarum  per  fjradus  cum  fraijorc  labtntiuin  !  Eo  ddicui- 
rum  pcrvenimus,  ut  nisi  gcmmas  calcarc  nulimtis.  In  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in:  recens  acmffer  velut  ejr  calido  /onU 
currebat.  isoi  less  magnificent  b  the  balneum  Etrmei  described 
by  Stat.  Sih\  i.  5,  of  which  he  aays  (v.  47): 

Nil      [)Iebeium :  nnsqnam  TemeMft  notabb 

AuT&,  scd  argento  felix  propellittir  nnda, 
Argentoqae  cadit,  labrisque  niteotibus  intrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  it  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statius :  vario  /astigia  vitro  in  species  animotque  nitent.  It  waa 
mosaic  in  glass ;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxzyi.  25, 64.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  tame  bath  in  Mart.  W.  42»  and  Lucian'a  bath 

of  Hippias. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  public  thermae  were  well  sup- 
plied with  amusements  of  all  torts.  Even  libraries  were  introduced 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  firom  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Gonstantine,  in  which  a  place  waa  not  aaiigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Nerertheless,  coRoborationt  from  ancient  writera  are  ttill  wanting ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  pataage  of  YopitCQi^  in  the  life  of 
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Probus,  (2),  U.^ug  autem  /wow — prcpcipue  libris  Ar  hihliotheca  Ulpia, 
eetate  i)u^'i  in  thermis  I)'inrl,'thtmsy  we  do  not  remember  any  other 
mention  of  it.  Ilirt  explains  the  words  of  Seneca,  J)e  tranq, 
an.  9:  Jam  cnhn  inter  bit/ne>iria  et  thermos  bihliotJu'ra  quoque  ut 
necessarium  domus  ornamentum  ejcpolituvy  thus:  *  It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thermie but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  grt^at 
carelessness  ;  for  it  evidently  means  that  lihraries  served  no  lontrer 
for  literary  wants  only,  but  it  w^as  the  fashion  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  oouaiderod  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Gallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrif^  built  his 
thermse,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
aereral  grand  buildings.   Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speeulatorsp  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay;  henoe 
they  who  wished  to  curry  Ikfoiir  with  the  people^  would  sometimes^ 
!n  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Dio  Cas<;.  relates  of  Faustus  (xxzrii.  61) :  ra  rc  Xovt/ki  mil  fk<u«m 
vpoiKa  avrois  vapwx"''     Agrippa»  who  as  ccdile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (zliz.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,        ^4t^  irpoUa  ra  rt  \ovrpa  ral 
rovr  Kovptas  t^p  ^fUpav  tKtunjp  wofiiv)^.    Soon  after,  Agrippa  1^ 
his  thermsB  to  the  people,  ntm  npoUa  airrovs  \owr$M.  Dio  Cass, 
lir.  29.    [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  hatha  at  Borne, 
Fliny  lays  (xxxri.  15,  24X  acffteif  ^  tn  cBdUUatU  mm  eomnMmoro- 
liMis  ffraiuUa  praibHa  baUnM  cmtum  teptua^inta,  qwjB  nunc  Romm 
tfi^iiiihim  «iMre  numsnim.  The  number  of  these  6ciln€a|w6^ 
(OrelL  643;  Cic.  p.  Cad.  26;  Suet.  Oef.  94)  was  greaHy  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alez.  SemoSy  aoeording  to  Lamprld.  S8, 
habiM  imnSnii  riffkmbm  addidUf  lunii  kodieqim  muUa  ^^emOwr 
Al^candru]  But  eren  after  the  NeroniUmm  and  TitkuB  were  added 
to  theaei  the  private  eetablishments  fbr  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Bfauiial  mentions  fomr  of  theeeb 
balnea  fuaiuor  (t.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14,1 1)  s 
Km  Fortmiad  spemit,  aae  balnM  Faniti, 
Nee  Grylli  tsn^bfat,  jEolisniqoa  Lapl, 
Nam  thermit  itemmqai^  itsmmqiM^  itflramq;iw  lavator; 

consequently  four  times.  See  aboTO.  Besides  theses  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etniseus,  and  the  jmfwdib*6afoM  TV^Oja^iii.  20,16^  But 
triplieet  tharma  (x.  61,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  abo?e-men» 
ttoned  establishments;  for  although  the  ih$nm  Agrippce  were  burnt 
down  under  Titus  (Dio  Cass.  Izri.  24) ;  yet  it  Is  icaroely  credible 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr.  2y);  and  Maitial  oxprt^ly  mentions  tlicm.  ill.  20,  16:  Titine 
tkermis  an  lat^atur  Arp'ipprpf    Whether  the  npo\Ka  XovtaBai  con- 
tinued in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  everywhere  the  quadrans  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  the  gratis  lavare.    I  Yet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  Imyationem 
ex  tnyi  pemnia  gratuitam  in  pei-petuum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  is 
left  for  a  similar  pui'pose:  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  137;  Mart, 
iii.  30,  4;  viii.  42;  Juven.  vi.  447;  ii.  152;  Son.  Epist.  S^^  fxilneuux 
res  qw  id  rant  aria.    Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  halnca  meri- 
t&riaj  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  j>riee  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
class,  or  was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
oorer  the  necessary  expenses?    It  is  erroneously  concluded  from 
Juvenal  (vi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothini; ;  but  the  above-cited 
passage  from  Dio  Cassius  sutficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Most 
probably,  Roman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
qtmdrans  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.    How  general  such  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
Eome,  but  elsowhere  in  Italy  also^  is  seen  from  Piin.  EpUk  iu 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  regards  bathinc:,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prcTailiog  •ne.  Uenoe 
also  Fbilematium,  in  Plaut.  Mostel.  i.  3, 1,  says : 

Jam  pridem,  erastor,  frigida  non  lavi  mn^B  lubentcr, 
Nec  4Uom  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  esse  defjiecatain : 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5,  11):  Post  solum  phnimqtte  /rigida  /ovo- 
hahtr,  Comp.  vi.  lO,  6.  Nererthelcss,  they  had  ccUdaria  then  also, 
M  fieneea  mentions  in  tbe  one  of  Sopio  Umself,  but  had  net  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  oonoeniing  which  8eDecftiaya: 
Similis  ineendio$  tidto  fnidem,  ui  convieimn  m  aUqw  §etlmt  tervum 
mimm  ianmri  opcrteat.  imu  miki  nidawr  jam  inlMM^  orebol  baU 
neunh  an  eahat.  This  seems  to  be  a  litUe  oratorical  eiaggention, 
though  Celstts  (i.  8)  mentioiis  aykvaiit  hahmmii  and  Trimakldo 
sajB,  in  FetroD.  72,  (hnjMamm  nMn^Uibmm,  SHo  cabi,  Utnpum 
Jktrmu,  Perspktttion  and  appetite^  which  eavHer  genenitioiis  oh- 
tained  hj  corporeal  eiertioiit  and  agricultural  labour*  were  attained 
by  a  later  nwe^  (hat  lived  ibr  the  most  part  m  idle  inactirity,  by 
neana  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  CohuneDa  Judged  of  his 
time;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cmchmatus,  FabrichiB,  and  Onrius 
Dentatus» eomphOns :  Onmmeumn  patre^fimnilim $t  wnOro  tv. 
Ikik  iMra  immam  eoi'f  yiimm^  sr  ta  otrcif  jMlmt  ac  ^kMtfri*,  qmm  m 
itfftiamHvintiknumuwmemiu.   Mom  dmnde,  vmpU  vmUamm  od 
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dore  9Uim  ^mtknuu,  noete$pi$  UbidMm  ti  Orkiaiibm,  4im  Ma  vd 
fowmo  eotmmimuit  ad  numti^pmm  dueimu§/orhmato9,  ^ptod  tm  orfan- 
Um9ol«mfridkiimfnMcocidmtm.  Oonqp.  JiiTon.i.148;  flco.  JE^^ 
ftl.  Tliej  who  cMred  to  me  the  heth  throng^  all  dqyieoi  of  ten- 
pentore^  sought  ftnt  to  gi?e  their  body  the  prepantioii  which  was 
ooDBidered  neceasary»  by  aome  aort  of  Ug^iter  gynmaatiGa,  baU-pla j, 
haUere$f  and  the  like;  and  the  hatha  were  always  profided  with 
rooma  auitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arriTal  of  the  hour  far 
opening  the  therma^  a  signal  waa  giTon  with  a  beU»  aa  we  tee 
from  Mart  sir.  16S»  where^  under  the  Lemma  ikubmabiihtm,  he 
aaya: 

Bedde  pOam:  Moat  m  thenninn:  lodara  pefgii' 
Yiigina      tola  lotos  aUrt  domum. 

Sndi  a  penon  betook  himaelf,  moat  probably^  into  the  taptdarimn* 
hi  order  not  to  be  eipoaed  aoddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarinniy 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oH,  aa  Gelaoa  expressly  aaya ;  and  it 
la  probable  thai  thia  waa  the  place  generaOy  aaaigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  alao  of  apodal  tmeforiii.  It  ia  atrange  that 
in  the  TWoina  of  Pliny»  where  there  waa  a  oella  media  or  tepidaria» 
no  nnctoiimn  ia  mentionedi  aa  ia  the  caae  in  the  Laurena,  where,  on 
the  other  hand»  there  seema  to  have  been  no  tepidariom.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  afto*  the  bath»  and 
even  after  they  had  already  atepped  into  the  bath,  they  aometimea 
left  it  again,  to  be  an<Mnted  a  aeeond  time,  after  which  they  i^iain 
betook  themselTes  to  the  bath.   Celsus,  i.  8. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  atoTe 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  strigxUa  and  lifilaa  to  dry  tiiemaeWea. 
Hence  Varro  says  {R.  R.  i.  55,  4) :  (Olea)  Domkmm  la  balnM  9eqm- 
tur.  Though  tlio  simplicity  of  earlier  times  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  i>eriod  was  changed  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  wo  have  alrea<ly  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them- 
selTes at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  order  to  reck  of  j)or- 
fume  the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  EpUt.  86:  Purum  suniere 
uiigtu  niuniy  ni  bis  die  terque  renovetur,  iic  evanesrat  in  corpore.  Quid 
quod  odor€j  tanquam  »uo,  <jloriantur.  See  Boettig.  Sah.  i.  146;  and 
concerning  the  alab<is(r<i.  his  Die  Aldohrand.  Ilochz,  47.  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils.  Juv.  iii.  203:  Jaui  lavat 
et  pUiw  componit  lintea  jfutto.  Mart.  viiL  3, 10;  Clem.  Alex.  Fcedag, 
\l  8,  p.  207.] 

The  strigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  nrymnasia. 
•  In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from,  the  akin  Id^rieare].    In  the  Mu$,  Borb,  we  have  a  whole 
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iMHiiiiig  tpparatus,  conustiag  of  I6itr  Btrigiles,  an  un^^uentariwn,  far 
the  fonn  «f  which  the  name  amptdla  oUaria  (ampulla!  eonniamBt 
Mart.  liL  88»  26;  xlv.  1 10),  seema  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  patera^ 
vith  handle,  or  by  whatever  name  this  pan-like  utensil  ia  to  be 
called*  an  engraTing  of  which  foUowa.  All  theee  utenaila  hong  on  a 


ring,  whieh  eould  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off*  and  bring  to 
mind  the  passage  of  Appuleius,  Flmid.  ii.  9,  84,  where  we  read  of 

Hippias :  Qui  magno  in  cceiu  prcedtcavit /abrieaiam  Mmei  ampMm 
quoque  oUariam,  grtam  gestabat,  kniicuhiri  format  tertii  amhkm,  pr€9' 
8ula  rotunditate ;  jiuctaqtte  Jionestam  strigUeculam,  recta  foutigaiUmt 

chuisulcey  Jlejca  tuhulatione  Uijulct^,  ut  et  ipsa  in  manu  capulo  motareturf 
ct  sudor  ex  ca  rivulo  hiberettir.  Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connects 
both :  strigilem  et  ainpaflam,  ccpteraque  balnei  uUnsilia  nundinis  uitr- 
oiri.  [Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  SO;  Juv.  iii.  262.]  The  description  of  the 
Btrigiles  (|uite  agrees  with  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
in  the  paintin;^  from  tlie  baths  of  Titus ;  for  they  all  have  a  hollow, 
ill  which,  wlicn  scraj>ed  over  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected, 
und  ran  otf  tm  it  were  by  a  gutter.    Boettiger  suppofies  that  the 
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strigiles  of  the  athlttOB  wero  different  from  those  used  at  the  bath» 

whieh,  howefer»  eaonot  easily  be  shewn  to  hare  been  the  caw  lirom 

the  eiistiiig  monuments. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vas  potorium,  because  it 

was  customary  aflber  the  bath  o§  eaUdOf  or  frigida  fovere  (Celsus,  i. 

8)»  and  frequently.  If  we  eompare  what  the  parasite  (in  Plant. 

Psrf.  i.  8,43)aayt: 

Cjaiea  ssss  •  gente  oportet  psiasitiini  probe: 
Ampulkin)  strigiles,  ■oaphiqia,  socooi^  pdUiuD, 
Ifannpiam  habeat; 

we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  toaphium  thereto^  ihoqgh  we 
gather  nothing  from  ^enoe  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  bath-ntensila  belong,  lastly,  the  Imlsa,  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  Thai  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  (iVoeJUrS^  jum  AMffugl/ewn^  45),  and  the 
use  by  Trimalchio  (in  Petanm.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose, 
18  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  AppuL  Ifsl.  I.  17, 72:  Ae  mmvi  ex 
pramUMrio  dmm  undul  si  Untea  Unm  €t  ecBUra  hnk  Mm  wm 
profit  oefter,  ef  hotpitmi  mmm  produc  ad  pnmma$  baineoif  Plant 
Cw^Ar.4^22,lmteumfue€xieniu.  Thes^  and  not  clotfa%  are  meant 

by  Martial,  xi?.  01 : 

Pwgsmiii  hss  misit,  eorro  dMtriqgm  fanro: 
Non  tarn  snpa  terat  Untea  ftiUo  tibL 

After  this  process  was  o?er,  they  passed  Into  the  caldarium,  and 
took  th^  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 
mamier  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  further  olT,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired.  After  harhig  succeeded  hi  causing  penplration,  they 
stepped  either  into  the  hot-water  bath,  or  got  themselTeB  sprinkled 
with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immedUrtely  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Petron.  28 :  Itaqus  winmmus  Mnsiim,  ef  mtdore  ^i^faeU  mmmio 
Umporis  ad/riffidam  eximus,  where  Brhard  dtes  Sidon.  Garm.  19 : 

Intrate  algentes  poet  balnea  turrida  fluctas, 
Ut  tolidet  oalidam  frigore  Ijmpba  evtsn. 

So  Martial,     42, 16 : 

Kit  s  si  placeant  tibi  Lacoimm 
Contentus  potes  arido  vapore 
Crnda  Virgine  IfartiaTa  mogL 

This  manner  of  biitbing  was  of  course  not  always  pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  thomsolvcB  with  the  cold,  others  with 

the  warm-bath.  The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  Aem,  risited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.    [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.   Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68 ;  Orell.  3324,  hal.  virilia  and  hal.  muliebre. 

Seo  above.]   This  we  see  from  the  narrative  of  Atiii,  the  mother  of 

Octavian,  who,  after  tlie  falmlous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

had  borne  on  her  pi'i-son  over  after  the  indelible  maik  of  a  sei-pent : 

<Mleo  ut  nuxv  publiris  balneis  perpetuo  absiinucrit.  This  led  afterwards 

to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 

alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  believe  tliat 

this  improprietj  was  general.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 

iu^pudieoB  mnlieres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Rome  was 

▼wy  giMt.    Henco  Quinctillan  says,  Inst.  v.  9 :  Shjnum  est  tidultcnr, 

lamart  eum  viria ;  but  still  ho  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 

time  when  this  licentiousness  was  interdicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 

first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 

Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  8.    Spartian.  Uadr.  18:  Lavacra  pro  terihm  9ep<t^ 

ramt.   The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 

evil  could  not  bo  eradicated.  [Capit.  M.  Ant.  Phil,  28 ;  Lamprid.  S^. 

Alex.  24.  Heliogabalus  actually  aUowed  it;  Lamprid.  Helioij.  31.] 

The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  knowSy  that  preceding  dio- 

ner-time,  but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  aoeoont  of  the  difieieiit 

length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  becanse  persons  much  engaged 

in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  eisily  as  those  who 

were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna»  Ep,  iU.  1,8:  Ubikorabalmm 

mmtiata  mt—tti  atUtm  hieim  nono,  <wMte  odma—in  tole,  H  eattt 

vmtOf  mmMai  midiu,  Ontheeontnyry,  we  hate  inlfart  ill.  86: 

Lmsob  vt  hi  tlmiBM  dedaa,  tsI  Mriot,  hom 
Ta  Nqjow  Agrippa^  earn,  lavw  ipsa  Till; 

•ad  z.  70, 18,  BoiMa  pott  deoknam  lano  pekmhur.  We  bare  there- 
ftre  only  to  eoosider  wfaicb  hour  was  the  most  usuaL  This  point 
bas  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Bahnas.  ad  8p<xrikm,  Haebr.  22; 
Lamprid.  Aim,  fiSw.  86 ;  Vopisc.  Florkm,  6 ;  bat  the  result  be  arTfree 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lanqpridius,  Thermm  apmi  twfsm  imni  atu$ 
nmam  aperitlbcmiur,  oaanot  possibly  be  considered  oorreet.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  batldng  was  the  eighth,  as  is  eor- 
roborated  by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too^  and  this  was  not  only 
the  ease  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thenaes  also  were  open. 
Mart.  z.  48: 

Nnnoiat  ootanm  Flmto  nia  taha  jjamanm, 
Et  pOata  rwitt  janufue  ndiltqiio  cobora. 

T«mpei«t  hae  thtrauM}  nfanioi  prior  horm  vapores 
BilaM,  «t  jmmodico  aaxta  Nanma  oiltt. 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  m%ht  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  scTonth  and  eren  at  the  sixth  hour.  Mcneover,  Juvenal, 
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xi.  205,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood:  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 
Fronte  licet  vadaSy  qnamqmrm  solida  hora  siipersit  Ad  sextam  ;  and 
juat  as  unequivocal  are  tlio  words  of  Vitnirius,  v.  10:  nuixinie  tempus 
lavandi  a  met^idiano  ad  vesperum  est  constitutum.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  Ante  horam  ortavam  in  publico 
neminem  nisi  cegrum  lavari  passus  est,  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  tliat  the  matter  was  ditTerently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
timo  also.  Lamprid.  Ale.r.  Sev.  24:  Addidit  ct  oleum  luminibits  ther- 
tu'irum,  quum  antea  nan  ante  anroram  paternU,  et  ante  solis  occasum 
clauderentur.  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  j  ofiding  non  ante  auro- 
ram  were  to  bo  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  therma?  in  Rome  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discorerod  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  fact,  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Vopiac.  Toe,  10:  Thermat  omnes  ante  lucemam  rhiudi 
ju8»iti  ne  quid  per  noctem  seditionis  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Justin,  v'ni.  12, 19:  Qtuaplw 
rimm  domm  ewn  a/lcbm  mm  m  portidbus  Zmuoippi  esse  memorantur, 
redihu  memoratorum  loe&rum  pro  fwmUtate  qfice  plaeuU  ad  prcebenda 
UmUnaria  €$  cadi/ioia  oc  tteia  reparanda  regiee  hnjus  urina  la»acro 
sine  aliqua  pihemus  exetucUione  ron/erri.  In  the  relief  flnt  commu- 
nicated by  Mercurialis,  the  bathing  is  OTidently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  luama  trknyxos 
bums  on  tho  wall,    [Liban.  Oral.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery; and  although  what  ii  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
e.  87»  ComnnmUm  novum  balnearum  usum,  porioiUotissima  geiMra  otfto- 
mm  atque  (xxnarum,  ut  raUdis  frigidiofue  nnfruentia  ksomrehirt  eUt,, 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Heliogabaius,  e.  19»  Hie  non  nm  tmguento 
nobUi  aut  croco  piseinis  in/ertis  natavUt  may  bo  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  fooliAh  penoniy  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  waa  a  most  inordinate  dliplay  of 
luxury  at  these  plaoei.  [QrelL  /iwor.  4816 : 

BilwHi  vfan,  Vsratf  oofruuiput  oofpoia  iMMtia.] 

BepedaUy  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instanoe,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  aaBes*  milk.  See  Boettig.  Sab. 
i.  48. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BALL.  AND  OTHER  GTMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

THE  daily  bath,  and  previous  to  it  strong  exercise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  niiuds  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  multitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  severe,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath»  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  actire,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  txmiiuslio  prooeded  (be  balh.  Mart, 
siir.  163;  Hor.  iSol.  L  ^  125: 

Ast  ubi  me  ttimm  wxA.  aedut  in  laTatam 
AdjDoanity  fiigfo  flUDpnm  l.:iiini9iw  UigoamL 

Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  80.  See  below.] 

Of  eoune  theie  exereiaea  were  conflned  to  the  male  aei^  aa 
gynmaatid  were  ooosldered  imbeoomiiig  and  indeoaot  fbr  women 
(Hart  TiL  67»  4 ;  Juven.  rl  24<^  419X  and  in  Oreeoe  the  Spartan 
unf emininenen  (fSbidSnow  Laoedomumit  paiUmirm,  Mart.  ir.  B5»  6X 
afforded  great  cause  tor  ridieule.  See  AriitoplL  LytiMr.  81  [Plato^ 
cbi;<^.Tii.l2»p.806]s  although  Propert  lit  14,  and  Grid.  Bir.zrL 
149»  for  reasona  eaaily  onderrtood*  dweU  inih  pleanire  on  this  vir* 
ginoa  palisttra. 

These  antique  gfuuMtiam,  or  rather  those  of  the  Bomanib  whidi 
will  alone  form  the  subjeet  of  our  present  inqmry,  difibred  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  modem  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youtli.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  there  waa  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  eomul,  or  trinmphatorp  the 
world-ruling  Gnsar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  hall,  or  other 
kinds  of  gymnastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  sudi  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
Suetoxiius  thus  characterises  Augustus'  increasing  attachment  to 
ease :  ExercUaH(me$  campettrei  equorum  et  armorum  statim  post  eivilia 
hella  oniititt  et  ad  pilam  primo  folliculumque  translit :  nwx  nihil  aliud 
quam  vectahttur  et  deamhulahat.  Aiip.  8.S.  [Val.  Max.  viii.  8,2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucius  Screvohi,  Augur:  optime  pUa  lusisse  tra- 
ditur.  Lamprid.  »SVi'.  AUx.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
for  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Rome,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  pro 
Arch.  6j  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  favourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
adTantegcs  of  which  haye  heen  extolled  by  Galon  in  a  treatise  mpl 
lUKpoi  o<^aipa$t  was  the  game  of  ball,  which  from  iti  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  Tariont  ways  of  playing  it,  deserves  a  particular  ezpo- 
■ition.  The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  caie  In 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  hare  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [See  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  t» 
17,  iL  9.  Adults  in  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Roman  authors  mention  numerous  varieties  of  the  game  of  baU, 
as  pUa  simply,  foUia  or  foUiculus,  tr{^i<m,  paganka,  W^MMftim,  spar- 
ftvo,  in  addition  to  whidi  we  have  the  eipressions,  datatim,  toq^uMmt 
raptim  ludereg  ffmman,  reooeare,  reddere  pUam.  [Oomp.  PoU.  Ix. 
104  ]  But  it  seems  thai  we  csn  only  admit  of  three  different  kinds 
of  ball ;  pila»  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  ball, 
which  however  might  be  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  different  kinds 
of  play ;  follis,  the  great  haUan,  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
wiUi  air  (like  our  foot-ball)  and  paganica.  Conceniing  the  use  of 
the  last  we  hare  the  least  information;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passages,  tIL  82 : 

Von  pila,  non  fiiOis,  ooo  ts  psgsnioa  thimis 
Prnparat,  ant  nndl  stipitii  ictus  hsbat. 

and  xiT.  45 : 

Hfpc  qnip  difficili  turj^et  paganica  pluma, 
FoUe  minus  laxa  est,  ei  miniis  arta  pila. 

As  the  paganica  is  opposed  in  both  places  to  the  fo!lis  and  the  pila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  wieties 
of  the  game.  The  words  poffotiiea,  /oUe  nUnm  logo,  minui  aria 
pUa,  are  incorrectly  eiplained  by  Bader  and  Mereurialis,  as  applying 
to  tiie  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  a^Jectires  leaTcs  no 
doubt  that  the  siie  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  follis  and  pila.  Ko  doubt  it  also  so  fiur  differed 
from  the  fonner,  thai  it  was  stufi^with  fealhen,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heaTier  $  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.  The 
poet  ^es  no  hint  concemhig  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  OnanintagjlioinB^ger(2^Braii<f. 

*  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  bill],  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  eridttitly  a  rery  insecure  ai^gument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 

The  foUi^,  the  great  but  light  ball,  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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fist  or  arm.    It  is  uncertain  whether  (be  words  of  Tmchalio,  in 

Plaut.  Rud.  III.  4,  16,  Ext^mpla,  hercU,  ego  te  follem  pugillatorittm 

/aoiam,  et  pendenUm  incursabo  pit^nis,  refer  to  (hu;  for  a  distended 

skio  may  aUo  be  understood,  by  which  the  f>M^ilsi  piraetised  theofr- 

selTet,  as  the  gladiatores  did  with  a  post.    If  we  may  trust  the  copy 

gifen  by  Mercnrialis  {dtArU  Omnast.)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian  IILt 

tbe  light  ann  was  BOOiBtimes  equipped  wiib  a  kind  of  glofe^  to  aMiet 

in  Btrildi^.  Tbe  game  did  not  require  any  Teij  aefwe  eiettioiiy 

on  wbioh  aoooont  Martial  (lir.  47)  says : 

Ite  procnl  jwwMi;  nifelt  nrihi  «oav«iiit 
F<dle  deeet  pnttot  bidtn^  ftdto  Mats. 

The  diminntiTe  fcUimliiu  is  sometimes  nsed,  bnt  there  Is  not 
BuAolent  ground  for  snpposing  It  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  pila 
and  IblliB,  howerer,  denote  in  general  tlie  whole  sdenee  of  sphs- 
ristic,  and  therefore  indnded  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 

between  them. 

The  other  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  ApophoretcPy  has 
no  pai  ticular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
tr'ujon  and  Itarpasttnn.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expressions 
dat'itim  and  ea-pulsim  Ixidere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  seems 
to  bo  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  persons 
opposite  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Non.  ii.  *213,  datat'nn^  i.e.  invicem  dundo.]  This 
took  place  even  in  the  Ftreets,  as  we  see  from  Plaut.  (Cfirrnf. 
ii.  3,  17),  where  the  parasito  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 
liim: 

Turn  isti  qui  ludant  datatim  ser^-i  scurrarum  in  via, 
Et  datoret,  et  tustorm,  omnet  subdam  sub  solum. 

Comp.  Kov.  ap  Xon.  ii.  268  [in  molis  non  ludunt  rnptim  pila^  dcU^ 
tim  morso.  Enn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25];  the  commentators  Bunri.  nd  Prfr. 
27 ;  and  especially  Oronovius'  note  to  the  passac:o  in  Plautus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphajristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  the  rase  of  Homer's  Phreacians.  Odi/u,  viiL  374; 

idvtode'n  o-n-ierW  6  6'  dird  iiy^orr  dtpBtl* 

^rfiilwt  fitdtXttTKe  irdpoK  troalv  oviav  iKf<rdai. 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenos,  in  Athen.  i.  26, 
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4  Xafj^camp  r^v  uxf)a7pa»  7  Movs,  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing* 
But  Seneca  (cU  Bene/,  ii.  17)»  oertainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching,  (FUam)  caden  man  est  dubium,  anu  mUi$nti$  vUia,  mst 
QcdpimtM.  Tunc  curswn  fvum  mvcU,  ubi  inter  mcmm  utrnuque  apU 
ab  utroque  etjaietata  et  eaeeepta  versatur.  This  will  benUMle  itiU  mofre 
dear  by  the  passages  lo  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
(he  tocondy  mfndsim  ludere,  is  obscure,  if  we  arc  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  variety  of  the  game.  Varro  says,  iVoit.  11.  281 :  Vidd>i8 
in/oro  ante  lanienas  pw&pfm  pita  eitpulsim  ludere ;  and  similarly  in 
Pctron.  27 f  we  hare  lum  eaoptlUnie.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  cmly  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  without  catbhing  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  ei^ellere.  This  is  ^parent  ftom  its  bdng 
also  used  of  tiigon.  Mart.  xhr.  46: 

SI  me  mobOlbiH  sds  cxpohara  daistri^ 

^EJ^B^B^^  ^fc^l^^k  9       ^^^^J^p^si^^^  ^P^l^l^l^^  ^^^llfelD^ 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  caught.  Still  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  Wustemann  (Pal.  d.  Scaur.  192),  that 
the  ball  was  Btriick  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Grid's  Art.  Am.  iii.  361 : 

Beticaloque  pila»  leves  fundantur  aperto; 
NeOf  nisi  quam  tolles,  uUa  moTenda  pila  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  q^bnristic^  and  thai  reUmlum,  means  an  open  net  or 
purser  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  be 
taken  out  again  one  by  one^  during  which  pvoceu,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out*  might  be  moTed. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Yano,  f^m  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  esBptUmne,  mpiUmn  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  bsll. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  expression,  repireitt$r$  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  PUa  ulmm^  vmeritf  momit  tttom  egpedUa 
4$  agiU§  rtpetdOkt,  Si  cum  firoNS  nsgaffum  mit  non  Icmh  Hgidi,  neo 
UmtMume,  itd  UmffuUHm  €i  in  iptmn  yis  ^Uri^fmstm  wMwitwn,  rswMiis 
oecumifmia  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  luder^  as  indeed  is 
requisite  tnm  the  nature  of  the  comparison;  for  dam  et  aeeipere 
ben^ieimn  and  mUHn  U  eaoipenpUamf  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  dear  fit»m  the  following  pasnge^  that  nfMrculsrs  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  oaqght,  is  mentioned  (82) :  iSSotil  tn  foni  sit  aUqM,  pUam 
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«etl0  ae  dUnjenter  txeipert^  mi  fum  diciltuir  bantu  lutoTj  nisi  fid  optB  €t 
fxpefVite  remisit,  <juam  exeeperatg  and  immediately  after,  tatmm 
iddQ  noH  bomim  huorem  dieam,  fuipUam,  vt  oportebai,  exeepU  si  per 
ipmm  mora,  fuominui  remUteret,  non  /uU,    [The  word  expuUim 
must  mean  Bomething  more  than  remttteni  not  to  mention  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  aorta  ot 
playingy  dakUim  and  expuUim.    Remittere,  as  Seneca  laja  (e.  92% 
denotes  the  tbiawing  back  the  ball  which  haa  been  aetoaOy  ea^^ 
(iueeiper$)f  and  la  the  eharacteriatio  of  the  dtMimg  on  Hm  oiher 
hand*  wpuUare  and  rtperevUtrt  most  mean  the  striking  back  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  farther  <m»  to  a 
third  player;  and  this  is  the  expuUim  lucbr^  whereof  Seneca  npnaH 
in  the  fint  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expol- 
fAm  may  be  used  (see  Martial);  since  all  that  is  reqdred  is  three 
•BctiTe  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used*  Thus  Hersberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12, 5 : 

Com  pOa  vslod  fidlit  per  bncUa  Jaetn, 
of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  finom  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  Intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pila  trigo- 
noZu,  appears  to  hare  been  by  ftr  the  most  popular  and  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  existence.  The  name  itself  seems  to  explidn  the  nature  of  the 
game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
iv  r/uywi^.  [laid,  xviii.  69.]  We  know  simply  that  the  expert 
players  threw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Martial  says 
in  more  tlian  ouo  epigram;  for  instance,  in  the  above  mentioned 
Apophoreium : 

81  mm  mAUUbas  ids  ezpaliare  tinlttrii, 
Sam  tos :  si  neidf,  nstlo^  redds  pUsin. 

Also  (tU.  7^  0)  : 

Ste  pelflUHB  tibi  de  ti%one  ando 
Uoet»  4«t  sriiiter  oofoiue, 
Nec  landet  PolyU  suigte  dnlstrae. 

The  pasBage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogenes  is  laughed  at  by 

the  poet,  because  ho  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  numbered  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  tlius: 

Captabit  teptdum  dcxtra  IffiTaqae  trigonem, 
Imputet  cxceptos  ut  tibi  uppe  pilas. 

He  hoped  l»y  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  tho  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Herzhercr  explains  this  also  of  crpul^tm 
luderey  but  eu-reptns  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  datatim.] 
The  word  tepidum,  applied  to  the  trigon  here  (and  1?.  19,  5), 
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donlitlen  refen  to  the  heating  nature  of  tlie  game ;  bat  we  must 

not  tnppose  that  it  means  the  boll  wanned  in  the  hand,  hot  by  a 

uanal  metonymy  <^  ihe  effect  produced.  No  ardttic  repreeentationt 

of  tueh  sphflDristio  hare  come  down  to  ua.  That  which  Mercurialii 

copies  from  coins  of  liarcas  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  lesemblanee  of 

which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  lesser,  d.  Bairn 

de  Tttutf  pi.  17),  is  another  game  with  soTersl  balls. 

The  harpashm  was  unquestionably  a  more  Berere  ezereiBe,  the 

chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  fomid  in  AtheiUBUs  (i.  25, 26), 

with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.    Though  there  may  be  some 

obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  anurngst 

the  players,  of  which  each  one  tried  to  obtain  possession ;  for  he 

says,  mpt  fwcpds  a^Mipas  (c.  ii.  902):  Stop  yap  awurrofitpoi  irp^ 

JXh^kovt  mA  diRMMiXvoyrfff  v<f>apvaaeu  r&r  prrtt^xf  dunroMuo-i,  ptyi- 

tfTOf  air6  tcai  aif>odp6raTOP  Kx^ltrranUf  iroXXoir  piv  rpaxijkia-po  is  froX* 

Xdcff  6r  djTtXi/^rcri  iraXaumiciug  dpaptpiypfvop.    Hence  in  Martial 

(It.  19),  harpoita  pulveintlenta.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only 

therc^  but  also  xiv.  48,  Harpastay 

Hffic  rapit  Anta;i  velox  de  pulvere  draucns, 
Omklls  qui  irano  oolla  labore  flwit. 

the  plural  is  used,  whilst  follis,  pajranica,  trigonalis,  are  in  the  sin- 
gular. We  may  almost  believe  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Piaut.  True.  iv.  1,  8,  mea  pil<k  est,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.  That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
evident  from  Athenajus ;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  Philaenis,  vii.  67 :  Harpusto  yuo- 
que  mbl'ujata  ludit. 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Panen.  in  Pis.  173, 
Nec  tiln  mobilit^is  minor  est,  si  forte  Tolantem 
Aut  gcminarc  pilum  jurat,  aut  revocare  cadentam, 
Et  non  sperato  fugientem  reddere  gestn; 

cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  harpastum  or  the  trigon.  Hero, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  tlie  ball  l)ackward8  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of.  but  wh<'tb(  r  the  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  d»  termiii«'.  In  no  case  is  the  follis  meant;  for 
it  was  not  caught  ;  and  yet  the  words  revorore  carleitfeni  (in  manns) 
signify  this.  But  (jeminare  pilam  and  red'iere  /ugienicm  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  Manil.  v.  105: 

lUe  pilam  celcri  fugiontem  reddere  planta, 

Et  pedibus  pensare  roanui*,  et  ludere  saltu. 

With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  venture  to  explain  the  pila 
$partiva  in  Petrou.  27^  as  eyeu  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  the  pame  was  played  by  many  persons^  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  usual,  and  therefore  to  us 
hotter  known  games,  it  is  Tery  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  rarieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  halttr^s^ 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Repre- 
sentations of  tliis  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Tassie,  Catal.  pi.  40,  7978;  Descr.  d.  Baina  de  Tit.  pi.  17.  Pa  us. 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduces  statues  with  halteres ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
banc:  the  halteres  as  well  a.s  the  restua.  [Pausan.  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Roman  gymnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  band  and  swung  in  various  direc- 
tioDB  with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
Ep.  16:  Sunt  exercUationes  et  faciles  et  hm^es.  Curaus  et  cum  aliquo 
pondere  manua  m&UB;  and  {Ep.  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  tphe&riitinmm  o£  the  baths  of  Baise :  Cum  fortiorea  exeroentmr 
et  manu»  phumbo  gmm  jactant^  cum  aut  UAorwUt  out  laboranUm  md- 
tanUtr,  ff$mUu$  otiefio.  Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them : 
Quid  perennt  stulto  fortes  haltere  laotrtif 
Exercet  melim  vinea  fotia  Tim. 

and  Philoonis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  pravetque  draueit  halUras  faeiU  roUA 
lacmto,  Comp.  Juven.  vi.  420.  MercuriaUiy  in  eaylaniuian,  hat  gl^en 
lereral  copies  of  halurittce,  taken  from  gems,  and  says:  ul  pomU 
ctriior  /ormcB  hm^Mce  exereUatiomt  notitia  haberi,  adponendas  eiira- 
vknui  haUeriatarum  ima^nes,  qua»  e.r  gemmia  owligiiii  awiplU  aeoep- 
toModnos  mitU  Pjfrrhu  Ligcrku  ;  which  words  are  oipresoly  quoted 
thai  the  whole  copy  may  not  bo  considered  a  mere  hneff  as  unfor- 
timately  is  often  the  case  with  similar  representations.  Resting 
upon  thi%  in  Beckei's  Nachtr*  €d  Avg.  428^  the  Dresden  tpkmtuia, 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  ha?e  heea  raHiar  halteristn. 

A  thh^i  sort  of  eierdse  was  the  sham  0^wttfa  the^a2iif»  a  post 
filed  in  the  groimd»  and  against  which  ihey  fought  with  a  wieker- 
woik  shield,  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adtenaiy. 
This  game  serred  originally  as  praetiee  for  the  Urcneij  in  order  that 
theymightaoqateeaknowledgeof  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget 
L  11,  giTes  us  a  ftiU  eiplanation  of  It:  Antijuit  sioul  hmmfmr  la 
UbrU,  koe  ffmnBte  Mircmn  tirwm.  8nUa  d$  ttmikt$  modiim  arth 
tkm  ecrrotwndata  tex^umtf  ito  ut  duplum  pomdm  erotii  kab&rtt, 
guam  icnium  piMkmm  hahirt  conmmiif  ndemque  dmm  Ugntn  chipli 
cBqus  ponderii  pro  gladni  tmmtbut  dabcmt,  Mqm  mode  non  kmkm 
mams,  $ed$tiampo§$  mitndim  mmrabanktr  ad  paUm.  PaUmmanlm 
unit  nan  §ohm  mUMm,  9ed  0$icim  jfladkaoribw  plMnmitm  prodtM. 
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A  sin(/ulis  tiron'ilms  sin<juli  pali  rleji»jehantnr  in  tci'ram,  ita  ut  nuiare 
mm  possent,  «  t  si  r  pedibu^  eniincrcnt.  C&iitra  Ilium  palumf  tanquam 
contra  miversariam,  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  clava  velut  cum  gladio  00 
exercebat  et  smtn,  vt  nunc  quasi  raput  aui  faciem  peteret,  nunc  laUri' 
bus  minaretur,  Intrrilnm  contenderet  poplites  et  crura  sucddertf  ae00> 
deret,  recederety  aasuUaret^  iiisilirei,  et,  qiuisi  prcesentem  adversarium, 
sic  palum  omni  impetu,  omni  h'llandi  arte  tentaret.  In  qua  mtfUta 
tione  servabatur  ilia  eauXela,  ut  ita  tiro  ad  inferendum  vulnvs  ?;mir- 
geretf  ne  qua  parte  ipse  pateret  ad  plagam.  This  kind  of  figbi  WM 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  excroise  pr6- 
▼tous  to  the  bath.   This  is  what  Martial  meant  (fiL  32^  S), 

Noa  pOa,  non  follb,  non  te  paganica  themrif 
PMptfttt,  ant  noftt  itipitis  ktw  hebw: 

where  stipss  meaoB  shnply  the  post,  and  khu  Mea^  the  wooden 
■word.  So  abo  JuTen.  tI.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  vioiouB  habit 
of  women  practising  such  gymnastics : 

SodramidM  T^jfiat  «t  IbnuMoni  oeroma 
Quia  OMdt?  Td  qids  non  tfiUt  Tohim  pali, 
Qamn  cavat  adiidiiiB  siuKbos  tentoqiw  laesMit 

Coiiip.  V.  267,  where  Lipsius,  MU,  Rom.Y,  14;  Saturn,  i.  16,  would 
read  nidilms  instead  of  sudibus. 

Besides  these,  especially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exercises  of  the  pakestraf  as  the  lucta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  ceramoy  and  jlavcMere  haphe)  the  discus,  &c.  were  practised. 

Running  imd  leaping  were  very  connnon  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gymnastics  to  ambul'ifiu  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Awj.  83,  dcamhulthfit^  ita  nt  in  euinmis  spatiis  S}(b- 
sultiia  dtcumret.  Seneca,  Ep.  15,  divi<les  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
saltus,  vel  ilk  qui  rorpus  in  ahum  h  rat,  vel  illv  qui  in  longum  mittity 
vel  ilk,  ut  ita  dicam,  saliaris,  ant  ut  contumrliosius  dicam,  /ullonius. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Plautus,  Bacch.  iii.  3,  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs  : 

Ibi  curHU,  luctanilo,  ha-sta,  diMO,  ptigilAtu,  pOa, 

Snliendu,  sese  exercebant. 

So  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12,  19;  Art.  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  wlio  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
arabulatio  or  gcstatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  Icctica.  Still  there  arc  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  advanced  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  balL  Pliny 
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relates  of  Spurinna,  Fp.Vu.l:  Uhi  hora  hiJ'mti  )iinUl<tt'i  r\<t — in 
sohy  si  C'lrtt  Ly)ito,  ambufnt  mchjs.  I^ciii'/c  inov'tur  plhi  vein mcnttr 
et  diu;  nam  hoc  quoque  ej:errltatloHi$  ijeufve  pu^jnat  cum  scncctuU:. 

For  iho  purpose  of  practising  these  uymna-stics,  they  had  in 
their  own  residenco  a  sphct^ristn-iumy  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  game  of  ball,  as  being  the  most  favourite  and  general  exorcise, 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  Silv.  Ir. 
pracf.  St'd  et  sphceromachvis  spectamus  et  pilaris  lusio  admitiitur. 
Comp.  Suet.  Fe*p.  20;  Orell.  Inscr.  57.]  So  Phny,  Ep.  v.  6,  27, 
says:  Apodt/terio  mperpositum  est  sphoeristeriumy  qiicd  plura  gemera 
exercitationis  pluresqm  circulos  capit.  There  then  the  sphaeristeriimi 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt's  conjecture,  apodyterio  sup- 
ponihm  est  sph.y  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  under  the  windows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  sphseristeriiuD,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  langunge,  as  we  may  say  subjaeet^  but 
not  mpponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphseristorium,  which  might  nevertheless  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  The  eireuU  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphceristenoDV 
for  the  different  games,  or  paiiies  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petrouiofli 
where  we  read  (27) :  Nob  interim  veititi  errare  cocpimus  {in  baln»)f 
imo  jocari  magii  et  circulis  Ittdentum  accedere.  The  word  Is  the  more 
suitable^  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.  Hence  Mart.  tH.  72,  \% 
says: 

Sic  paltaam  Ubi  de  trigone  nudo 
Uocto:  det  favor  arbiter  ooroiUB. 

Celsu8,i.  2, prescribes:  Exemkationis  plerumque  finis  esse  debet  mdor, 
out  eerU  laniiudo»  qum  eUra  /aiiffatioMm  tU.  And  for  this  reason 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  In  sunny  spots  Ui  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  wanned. 
So  Stathis  says  of  the  Balneum  Eiru§ei,  y.  57»  acqq. : 

Quid  Dunc  strata  solo  refieram  tabnlata,  ofcpsnttt 
Auditura  pilos,  nbi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
iEdibus,  et  tenaem  rolvunt  hypocausta  vaponn. 

Comp.  Gevart.  Lect.  Papin.  e.  38.  From  this  passage  we  might 
conclude  that  the  sphseristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  sfnila  soll» 
toMata,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  succeedin|^ 
M  langmdui  ignk  inerrat,  etc.,  we  can  only  arrire  at  the  couTictiOQ 
that  we  must  not  read  tabukua  but  tubulata,  as  has  been  shewn 
aboTe.  Plmy,  Ep,  U.  17,9:  Adhan-et  dormUormm  membrumy  fr(M«l» 
mievjaemte,  qui  suepemui  ei  tubulatm  WMtpbtm  nafortm  mMhAri 
iemperammto  Anc  ilUteque  difftrii  U  mlmkM^   The  matter  becomes 
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still  plainer  through  Seneca,  Ep.  90 :  Qucpdam  matra  demum  pro* 
disse  DiemotHa  scimus — u(  sus]>€7}3ii.ra3  balneonim  et  impressos  parieH- 
biia  tvhoSy  per  qiios  circamf anderetur  cahr,  qui  imn  ^Imul  et  summa 
Jbveret  ceqnaliter.  In  Statius  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  hare 
been  warmed,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  they  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  sole'v  were  naturally  taken  off,  Petr.  27» 
adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  toleaiu»pUae3Ber» 
eebatur.   Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85»  3,  we  have, 

Colliget  ct  referet  lapsnm  de  pulrere  follini, 
Et  ai  jam  lotiUy  jam  soleatus  erit. 

Ab  the  exercttatio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  fuppose 
that  the  Bphtemteria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  In  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  viUaB.   Ep,  ii.  17, 12  $  t.  6, 27. 
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THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

AS  the  costume  of  the  Roman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  period 
Ci^sentially  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  dlstinguisliing  dress, 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  tlie  Re- 
public, when  the  imlitforcncc  respecting  the  cultivation  of  national 
habits,  eciuallcd  that  about  the  public  aflairs  of  the  country'.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  siiupU- 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Roman  which  were  in  vogue  at  tho  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  writinfrs  on  this  subject,  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  (/>(•  />  T /(tWa,  ii.  vii.)  will  always  stand  chief.  Differing 
from  him,  are  llubeni,  Dc  re  Vest,  pnvcijme  do  lata  clavoy  and  on  the 
other  side,  Ferrarii,  AnaUcta  de  re  \'e£t.;  Dandre  Bardon,  du 
Costume^  etc.  des  anciens  peuples ;  Martini,  Das  Kostum  der  meisten 
Vdlker  des  Altei'th. ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Recherchts  sur  le  O'Stumf, 
(tr.desanc.pexiplfsA.  \. — iii.;  Seckendorf,  Die  Omnd/orm  dei^  To<m: 
Thorn.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  Egi/ptiaUi  Greek,  and  Jiomnri 
Costumes ;  Bartholini,  de  preinila.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Miiller, 
Etrusker,  i.  260.  See  Becker's  ChdrieleSy  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are  Quinctil.  Imt.  xi.  3 ;  the 
Ijrammarians,  especially  ^oii\\i%,  De  [jenere  ve»tim. ;  Gellius.  vii.  12; 
TeriuU.  DcpaUio,  v. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  belonging  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  tho  second  century;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tunica 
palnuUa  and  toga  picta  of  the  TriumphatoreB»  or  the  pedtuiamentum 
of  the  generaly  or  the  caracallOf  tho  brtieeeif  &c.  The  regular  draM 
of  the  Romans,  both  male  and  female,  cosBitted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles,  the  tunica  interior  and  «r(mor,  and  the  toga,  to  which 
were  added  certain  others,  as  the  peenutot  and  later  the  Jatdm,  for 
trmToUii^  or  defence  against  the  indemeaoy  of  the  weadier. 

THE  TOGA. 

Whbtbbb  the  word  togof  rifitprnt,  be  lightly  derived  by  Vano^ 
T.  say  and  Nonios  L  2,  from  Ugen  corpuB,  is  imniaterial»  tbovigh 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obvious  one.  It  must  be  mentioiied 
Arst,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (vii.  12}  to  hftTO  been  the  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Tliougb  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  pttbUo»  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  perlmpB  only  a  mbligaculum.  Dionys.  z.  17,  of  Gin^ 
dnnatosy  ax^i't  irt/K^iMyuhrtoir  ix'^-  ^^i*  ^^en  later  the  toga 
was  worn  without  the  tunica;  so  of  Oato;  Plut  Cat.  min.  0.  dxtrmif 
4t  t6  biifn&(nmf  wpagti.  Asc.  ad  Cic.  p,  Seaur.  p.  30.  So  also  the  emi- 
didoH  were  &cv  xtrcSKor,  according  to  Plut.  Cor.  14,  gu.  Rem,  49. 
Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia»  or  whether  the  oustom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  tfaenoe  to  Rome,  (see  MGUer,  Etr, 
L  262),  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Btmsoans  earlier  tlian  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  among  the  ^imer  nation  that  we  Ibid  it  worn  on  tlie 
ban  body  on  statues.  Besides  wbieh,  the  io^  prwUsBia  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  deriTed  from  the  Etrurians.  Iiir.  i.8.  Plin.TiiL48,74: 

It  was  peculiarly  the 
/iavmmi.  Thus  Oindnnatus  puts  it  on*  before  zeoeiTing  the  embassy 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  houBCy  or  left  Rome.  Oic.  j>.  JfSI.  10.  Jfi2»  cum  m  mnaiu/kiimi 
— diMiMim  tmU  catoeoi  et  veHknmUa  mutel.  Hence  it  is  called 
6oruth  Mfff  Dio  Oass.  fr,  145.  IrL  81 ;  and  the  dress  of  peaoe^  in 
opposition  to  the  so^iim.  zli.  17.  rijw  iv&i/m  rfy  wlpn/miciv. 

It  was  then  the  distinguishing  garment  <tf  the  Roman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  of  ctritas ;  hence  edles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  pmdtted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerios  Licinianus,  who  liTcd  in  banishment  hi  SicUy,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  (Epitt,  ir.  11):  Idem^  sum  QrmeopaOio  amkiUM  miramtt 
(earmU  mki^  toffm  juir^,  qmbti$  aqtia  iffni  mimKetum  sH)  pottqumn 
m  comfoiutt  otreumipeanlgiie  AaMim  fimm  .*  ZoImm^  tn^fiM^  cbolonui- 
lumt  sum.  Strangers  did  not  presume  to  wear  the  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laughable  decision  of  Olandius.  Buet.  Clavd.  15 : 
Psrqyrtwtoit  rmm,  orfa  wUkt  advoeaioB  M  wtUmHume,  toffoimnm 
on  jpatKofnm  dissre  omumn  oportertt^  mutare  habUum  tcephiM,  it 
promt  aecmarwtur  d^fbndintwrve,  jtmit.  The  Roman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  the  tcga»  but  he  was  eren  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  appeared  abroad  hi  foreign  costume;  as  mmuem  majetksim 
P.  B.  Hence  thechaige  against  Rabirius,  Oic  p,  Rob,  9,  jMUurtum 
J^m,  oij^iM  habmm$  wm  Ramam  homhuii  imignia.  On  the  other 
handy  Verr.  t.  88»  tieiU  wUatw  prmtor  p,  R,  mm  paUio  pmrpmno 
tmiioaqut  iatoH.  52.  comp.  ir.  24,  25;  t.  18, 16.  But  hi  the  dril 
wan,  the  paUiumf  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  conTO- 
[OAL.]  18 
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nienty  got  into  use ;  so  that  Augustus  issued « decree  forbidding  this 
innoTfttion;  but  only  in  regard  to  aj^iearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suet.  Aug.  40,  Visa  q^umdcm  pro  eofiCMNM  jia//i\iror— 
tmha  imdigniQ^lmndiiu  et  damitans :  £n  aiU 

BouAnot  rerum  dominot  gwitanqae  togatem. 
NeffoHum  aediUbm  dedUt  n$  qumn  po$thae  patermtur  in  foro 
eireoqiue  msi  po$Uii  laemm  togatam  eontittere.  (The  lacema  haiiiig 
been  worn  ofer  the  toga:  tee  below.)  Hence  the  Romans  wen 
denomiiiated  simply  togatif  or,  as  in  Yirg.  jEn.  i.  282»  peiu  toijata. 
[Mart.  ziii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  be  worn  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ingili  or  by  clients  reoeiTing  the  sportula,  at  the  salutation  and 
at  the  anteambulatiOy  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deferenee  to  the  pmonoe  of  the  emperon.  Hence  what  Lanu 
piid.  (16)  relatOB  of  Ooounodni  it  an  etce|iti<m:  etmira  conni- 
etudinem  pamutakm  jumk  ipeetatarea^  non  togaUM  ad  munut  eo^ 
vmwn.  At  a  later  period  thoie  invited  to  the  imperial  tables  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  i^ipesr  in  it.  Spart.  jSSnwr.  L  QmNn  m- 
paluf  ad  ecenam  imperatariam  jraSiafiis  immttt  9«m  iogatm  vtmkt 
dtilmeraUtogamprmidiariami^^  Bntitmay 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  eustom  pravatled  in  the  tnne  of 
Aogustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escq^  censoie 
for  allowing  Oallus,  in  the  first  scenes  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  abore-mentioned  interdict  of  Aqgustan^  the  toga  only 
could  hare  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention; 
the  form  of  the  togs,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  mudi  discussion  coneero- 
ing  the  form,  thoi^h  it  is  placed  beyond  aU  doobt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  61,  says:  tnptfidKaum  iffucM^Mr.  M 

mkowmi  Quinct.  IntL  zL  8:  Jpsom  togam  roHmchm  cms  «I  apU 
camun  vsKm;  Isid.  Orig.  nx,  84:  Toga  dicta,  quod  vdammUo  md 
ccrpui  Ugai  ai^  operiat.  Bit  oulam  jMilKiim  punm/arma  rohmia 
^fudort  a  qmti  umndanU  itnu,  U  $ub  deaBlro  venisNS  siipra  j^uiemei 
itnisfmm  ponihir ;  and  Atfaenaens  (t.  813),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Mithiidates  treated  the  Bomans,  says:  t»v  V  jPOUip 
*Pmiialm»  ol  pi9  $tS»  iyikftan  wpotnnwrAmauft  61  Xoarot  pgnpi^ 
tvAfuim  nrpiymm  Ifn&na  tAs  i(  4px9'  varpfdag  inSVir  ^Myulfoimy. 
They  denied  the  community  with  Bomans  by  swmming  an  un- 
roman  square  garment;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  paUiwm 
ttrt$9  Tertull.  do  PaU,  L  hi  eontradistfaiction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.    Many  baye^  howem,  supposed  thst  it  was  square;  and 
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Von  Sedcendoif  has  endesroared  to  prm  timt  tbe  a^i^istiiiflDt  of 
the  rohe»  Tidble  In  ttatnoBi  can  be  offected  by  mottiii  of  a  tquftn 
toga.  But  ibiB  Boeimi  to  require  a  meet  dittinet  eontredicftioiit  and 
will  be  best  oonftited  by  the  f oUowiiig  eiplaoation  of  the  mode  of 
a^jiBtiiig  the  toga»  by  wbidi  tying  waa  out  of  the  qnettion.  It  ia 
aoppoaed  that  Mb  ij^McMXior  waa  the  augment  of  a  huge  eirol^ 
(MillL  Eir.  269»  and  Spalding  on  Qiamt  443);  but  it  appeaia 
dottbtfid  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  whioh  the  dren  eridently 
poaaeaaed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  (Epod,  It.  8|)  dealgnatea  a 
toga  of  aiz  ella»  aa  a  Tery  wide  one;  and  if  we  take  the  aemieirciilar 
aegmenty  with  a  chord  of  six  ella,  the  greateat  breadth  would  be 
three  ena,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Aqguatua  nerer  could  hare  been  attained ;  and  QuinctHian,  in  that 
caae^  would  not  haTO  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apu  cceaa.  It 
was^  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  powoBsIng  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  poaalble  with  the  segment  of  a  drole ;  and  in  thia 
manner  only  ean  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  atatues; 
4,g.  In  the  Mut,  Borb,  vii.  48,  and  in  the  AugutUum,  iiL  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  diief  passage  ia  in 
QuinctO.  li.  8»  187  .*  EH  aKqmd  m  amichu  quod  ^pmm  oltjualaims 
Umpcmm  ctmdHUwM  mnOailmfi  u$.  Nam  vetenbm  nulH  tmmf  per^ 
gnam  brwea  pott  iUot  JkienmU,  Itaque  etiam  ffetht  necetae  ut  u§ot 
me  in  prine^nit  bos  oko,  qmrmn  ftrcwftMim,  mcM  Ormeorumf  vaU 
confjnsftofur.  8ed  not  tk  prmseniibut  tofuimwr,  Iptam  togam  ro- 
tvmdam  mm  sf  c^pts  MBsam  trsKm.  AlUmr  enim  muUu  modii  ftt 
anormti.  Pan  tjvu  prior  modm  eruHbut  optime  terminatur,  posterior 
eadmn  portions  tUiins,  qua  einetnra.  Sinnu  decentissimut,  ti  aliquanto 
supra  Imam  togam  fitmtf  numjuaw  certo  tU  inferior.  Ills  qui  tub 
kmnero  drntro  ad  Jtmsfrtim  okUqm  ctifetlur,  vdul  haltetis,  nee  sfron- 
gutet,  nm  JIuat,  Pairt  togetf  9<wa  jMifM  tm/xmiftir,  tit  n^trior}  nam 
Ha  it  tedet  msliut  et  eoninmiar,  Subdueenda  etiam  pars  aUqua  tunioct, 
no  ad  laeertmn  in  actu  rodoat :  turn  sinut  injieiondm  kmnero,  eufut 
exttWMm  Oram  r^oeitm  non  dedecet.  Operiri  aufam  humerum  omn 
Mo  jugulo  non  oportet;  aUoqui  amietus  juii  angwtus  et  dignitatom, 
gum  ett  in  laiiiudino  prntortt,  perdet.  Sinittrum  hrachmm  co  usqtm 
attmandum  ett,  ut  qu<iti  normalem  ilium  angulum  faeiaL.  Super 
quod  ora  em  toga  duplex  ceqttaliter  scdeat.  Spalding's  commentary 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
ia  not  4dear  how  the  whole  waa  adjusted,  and  how  the  ha  I  tens  and 
the  sifiiis  aroae^  and  yet  these  arc  the  two  pointa  which  require 
moat  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga»  aa  compared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  ia 
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perhaps  not  less  instructiTe.  Tertull.  de  Pallio,  B :  Prim  etiam  ad 
timplicem  captatdam  ejus  nullo  tcedio  constat  (pallium) ;  adto  nee 
artificem  necease  est,  qui  pridie  rugas  ab  exordia  formet  tt  it^As 
deducat  in  tilias  totumque  contracti  umbonis  figmentum  custodibus 
forcipibua  assignetj  dehinc  diluculo  tunica  prius  eingulo  corrtpta, 
quam  prcettabat  moderatiorem  texuisse,  recognito  rurstis  umbone,  <<,  si 
quid  exorbitavitf  rejbrmato  partem  quidem  de  Ubvo  proniittat,  atnbitum 
vero  ejuSf  ex  quo  sinus  nascitur  jam  de/icientibus  tabulis  retrahat  a 
scapulis  et  exclusa  dextera  in  Icevam  adhuc  congerat  ctim  alio  pari 
tabulato  in  terga  devoto,  atque  ita  hominem  sarcina  vestiat. 


Fiffurt  thaeing  the  timple  wtethod  <tf  arranging  the  Toga. 
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We  must  eipedally  distingaiBh  between  two  diffarent  wajs  of 
a^jivting  tbe  toga ;  the  older  and  moie  simple^  and  the  latov  when 
it  WW  broader,  and  the  folds  more  anqple.  We  lee  an  inatanoe  of 
the  flrrt  in  the  abore  eqgnmng^  copied  from  a  statue  in  the 
Dresden  eotteeHon,  Aftgi»timmf  117.  Hie  robiqg  of  finur  other 
statues  in  the  same  ooHection  is  pvedsely  the  same^  and  in  a  sfxth* 
the  toga  is  hr  more  volmninonsly  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  ilgaro,  the  aiQiistnient  is  very  simple;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  orer  the  left  ehoulder  to  the  front»  so  that  tiie  round 
side  fidls  outwards;  the  robe  is  then  eondneted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  slings 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  beiqg  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  orer  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hangs 
down  the  baelL,  and  the  left  ann  is  concealed  by  the  robe  fidling 
ow  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  QwinctOian  means  by  broMtm 
vmU  emHrnbalnrf  fi>r  the  hand  only  is  free^  and  if  we  take  the 
Iblds,  in  which  the  ann  reposes,  fbr  a  simmi^  it  is  at  aU  erents  a 
piTfmtm  htwh  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  a4{nsCment  is  hr  more 
difllonlt.  It  is,  howerer,  here  represented  after  a  statne  of  Lnoins 
llamndtts  Maiimns,  found  in  Hercnlanenm,  and  copied  in  the  Jfuf. 
Borb,  tL  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
^i^wft.  110  and  124,  and  Jfut.  Borb,  tIL  48  and  49^  may  be  com- 
pared. The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  deaily  Tisible^  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  mhu  bdUmUf  the  siiiiM^  and  the  om  dupiM^ 
allhoufl^  it  is  Tory  diflcult  to  unraTol  the  robe  in  one^s  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  sfanilar  a4|ustment.  After  manifold  espeiiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  eonrinced  that  it  re- 
qubres  a  balf.round  and  tery  loqg  robe^  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  the  sogment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  flnont,  was  brou^t  down  much 
lower,  ^  our  statue  as  low  as  the  feet;  in  those  in  the  ^t^ust.  184, 
and  in  the  Jf«f  .  Borb.  Tfi,  49^  It  eren  fidls  on  the  groundX  and  this 
of  itself  corered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
behind  the  Inm^,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  then 
doubled  together  fai  a  Ibid  aft  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  fell  down  as  a  rinusi  and  the  lower  part  corered 
the  body  and  the  legs  ;  thus  arose  the  bundle  of  fblds  crossing  ob- 
liquel J  from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast  ^,  and  which  is 


*  Probablj  the  following  remarks  |  nexion  with  the  magnificent  statue 
by  11.  Le  Ct«.  de  Clanc,  la  mb-  I  of  TQMflat  la  tlit  Loatre^  may  Mm 
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generally  understood  by  the  terra  umbo;  the  remaining  part  was 


Figure  thetciitp  the  second  and  more  elaboraU  mode  qf  adjustment  i^f  the  Toga. 

then  thrown  over  the  loft  shoulder  and  arm,  which  was  thus  doubly 
covered.    On  the  extremities  wo  find  tassels,  or  buttons,  which 


to  illustrate  this  difflcalt  subject :  sculpteurs  ct  dea  acteurs,  il  panit 

"  D'apres  des  recherches  sur  les  sta-  positif  que,  dans  sa  longueur,  sa  forme 

tucs  Tctues  de  la  toge  et  les  essait  ^tait  une  ligne  droito  qui  sous  ten* 

qa'en  ont  faits   des   pointres,  des  dait  une  courbe  qui  nVtait  pas  tout 
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■erred  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight;  laatly»  one  part  of  the  robe  dq>en<iing  in  ftont  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinus  was  drawn  om  to  the  left» 
and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  buneh  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
tmibo.  In  sereral  statuea  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  mkUa 
erwra,  and  tbe^einus  nearly  as  tar;  but  a  little  more^  and  it  wonld 
fidl  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prore  intelligible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  rig^t  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  ita  width,  was  caoght  up  in  the  middle^  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halTCS,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  orer  the  body  and  1^.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  sudi  statues  as  the  Concordia,  (in  '^^sconti,  Jfoii. 
Oab,  84),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  • 
rimilar  obUque  bunch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  orer.  We 
shall  find  ereiything  in  Tertullian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
haTe  said. 

They  who  valued  this  hitricate  method  of  adjusting  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  erery  erening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds,  (tabulm  and  tabnlakh)  to  keep  them  in  tfaehr 
places,  qui  pridU  rugat  ab  exordio  /brmei  §t  nide  dedueca  in  tiUa$t 
(not  toHat  as  Salmas.  reads);  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prerented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  euttodei. 
We  see  firom  Macrobius  (8af.  ii.  2),  what  great  care  was  larished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 


k  fuit  circulaire,  mais  un  peu  ellip- 
tique.  La  lutigiieur  de  la  toge  <5t<ait 
de  troU  fuis  la  hauteur  de  rhomme, 
prise  das  ^pttolet  jufqa*k  teim.  La 
Itigmir,  1^  r«odfoit  te  pins  nilUuit 
da  ]»  oohiIm^  nVilt  q*iiiM  haatear. 
Pour  te  vetir  do  la  toge,  on  pla^ait 
la  partie  droite  sur  repnnlo  gauche, 
dc  manicre  qu'il  touibat  un  tiers  de 
la  longueur  en  avant  entre  les  jambcs. 
La  ligne  droite  se  toumait  vera  le 
aoB.  La  toge  paadt  antoita  obliqae. 
mant  sv  la  doa  par  danoM  la  tnaa 
droit,  at  la  dara]«  <iti9  da  la  km- 


pucur,  on  un  peu  moins,  se  rejett&it 
par  flessus  rc|>aule  gauche  et  retom- 
bait  en  arriere.  Celui  qui  ctait  sur 
la  daraot  at  IntArlaiiraBiaBt  afit  gin4 
par  M  longoaor;  on  la  ralavalt  par 
la  bant,  at  ao  aa  rabattant  fl  tnidl 
aor  la  paitrioa  des  pKs  dont  la  ouMa 
se  nomniait  unUto.  Cextx  quails  re- 
couvraient  ct  qui  trarersaient  obli- 
quement  sur  la  poitrine,  fomiaient 
des  baliei  (baudriers),  et  on  doniuut 
le  non  da  Hmi»  k  aauz  qpi  aoanaiaat 
la  mlliao  dat  oerp%  40."  Tmd. 
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The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  pum^ 
veMtimentuin  p(n'itm,  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  tirocinium  J'ori^ 
thoso  horderLHl  witli  jnirple,  tofja  pr^terta.  The  prmtej-t'if  used  by 
ma c^ist rates,  and  the  candid'i,  or  sj^leud^iiSf  the  toga  pictrij  and  the 
tnnira  p^itniata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  times,  a  toga  purpurea 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emporon,  and  Ceos&r  was  probably  the  fint 
who  wore  it«   Cic  FMi.  ii.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  colobium.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  tliese  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tuniccB  maaiicatm,  xtiptho^rol,  but  they  are  seldom  mot  with,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneom,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
txmims  x"'p»^vovj,  (Gell.  Pompektna^  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76 ;  Mm.  Borb. 
ir.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Roman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy.  CatU.  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  6;  and 
Csesar  wore  the  ttmica  latielavia  ad  manm  fimhriata.  Suet.  €m$.  46. 
QelL  Tii.  12 :  IVmtcM  nit  viram  proUmii  uUra  braekia  et  tuque  in 
ffimorm  manus  ac  prope  digitot  Romce  atque  omni  in  Latio  tiuls- 
eomm  fuit,  Eaa  tuniccu  Orceco  vocahulo  nostri  ;(ci^Mdtmivr  apptUa-^ 
venmt;  feminiaqm  nifiB  imUm  2on^  lauqm  diifumm  cbgomm  mM* 
mavfmmty  ad  vJmm  crwraque  adversw  oeitloa  praitgmda, 

Altboughy  according  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
Ibrmer  times,  and  that  next  the  skioi  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  oiily«  but  the  meiit  like  the  women,  wore  a 
tiiiMca  inttrior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  intimunxy  with  the 
men*  nibucUla,  says  Boettiger  {Sab.  ii.  113);  but  this  nevertheless 
l^pears  ernxneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  (Z>i  vtta  Pop.  Rom,), 
ilweU  known:  Poitqttam  hinas  ifoiiras  habire  capentnty  instituerunt 
woeare  subitculam  €i  mttMnim.  It  is  this  passage  that  hiis  given  rise 
to  the  bhinder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  fhnn  Manutiua,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger ftom  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  contrafy»  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
ftom  his  treatise i>0Xtt3<;.  Za«.T.  30:  Prw»  dsta  tiidiifiis ftim  mmtm 
fUCB  suntj  tanpam,  Capitium  ah  eo,  quod  oapk  peclm^  td  sHy  «l 
antiqui  dicebaintf  wmprehendiL  Ituhrtm  altmmm  fuod  iubtu9,  a  quo 
mdmctUas  aUmwn,  quod  iupra,  a  quo  iuppanttf  mn  id  quod  Urn 
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dfewK  0$ee.  AUsHm$  ffmnsriiUemdmoi  mmm  quod  JbrtM  ao  pdUmtf 

IntmHatam  patagiatam  adtnlam  oroeotnlam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Varro  wore  obsolete.  Qoll.  xvi.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  using  the  expression  capit'mm.  Supparus 
in  such  a  Bcnso  is  also  inadmissible.  Wo  gather,  howerer,  from 
Varro,  that  ho  understands  capUium  iis  a  general  term  for  orer  and 
under  tunic;  the  over  being  further  called  supparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  in- 
diisium  and  the  palla.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius  ;  but  Varro 
evidently  wishes  to  define  indusiuin  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  supparus.  Moreover,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dress,  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Varro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82 :  Hieme  quatemis  cum  pingui  toga  tiinicis  et 
subuculce  tliorace  laneo  muniebatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  cluvis  latus,  or  angustus,  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial,  or  equestrian  order;  hence  tunica  hiticlavia,  or  angutti- 
clavia.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  latus  clavus  was  a 
strip  of  purplo  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  amjustus  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Ruben.  De  re  Vest.y  and  Spalding  on 
Quinct'diany  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  viii.  48:  Nam  tunica  lali  clavi  in  modum  gausapce  trxi 
nunc  primum  incipit.  The  phrase  mxUare  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  sordidatm  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  14,  xl.  46;  Cic.  p. 
Plane.  41;  Liv.  Ep.  cv.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem  as  Cic.  in  Pis.  8;  Liv.  vi.  16:  Conjecto  in  carcerem 
Manlio  satis  constat  magtuim  partem  plehis  vestem  mutasse ;  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  Ep.  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  waa 
laid  aside:  quod  fieri  nisi  in  tumultu  et  tristi  tempore  eiintatis  non 
tolebcUf  voluptatis  cama  ac  fcstorum  diertim  vestem  mutavimus ;  where 
the  last  words  meaa  the  same  ag  togam  txuert  just  before.  In 
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domestic  mourning,  on  the  contrar}',  t^estem  mutate  ia  tO  pot  00 
mourning  habiliments.     See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  (nnctura);  those  how- 
ever who  wore  the  laius  claviiSj  girded  only  the  under  one ;  but  to 
this  rule  Caesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  C?'^.  45.  The  disputed 
paaeagey  Macrob.  Sat.  11.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
tunica  prcBcingebatur  will  not  at  all  accord  witli  hi'^ini'Da  trahrre, 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  gannent :  Cui 
lati  eUkvi  jus  non  erit,  ita  cingaturt  ut  tunicae  prioribtu  oris  in/m 
ffenua  pauUumt  posterioribus  ad  medios  poplites  usque  perveniatU, 
Nam  infra  mulierum  est,  supra  eejiturionum.  Ut  purpurm  reete 
descendant,  levis  cura  eat.  Notatur  interim  negligentia.  Latwn 
hahentium  elavum  modits  esty  ut  sit  paullum  einctis  summissicr. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  einctis  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  IB  not  neceeaary  thi^t  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cinctura  of 
the  angtutielavta,  as  it  ean  also  mean,  that  the  laticlavia  most  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tuniecB  iiUerioreSf  which  were  always 
girded.  We  might  enquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tuniea; 
but  we  must  not  foxget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Mm  who 
woro  low  falling  tumc€B,  talarcs,  were  always  censured,  ^le  upper 
tunica  had  DOt  long  slcoveSt  but  the  subueula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Eomnn  ro]>o  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment;  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Eome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  artiole  of  dress  was  neeessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

THE  PuENULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  l)y  women.  Ulp. 
IJ{</.  xxxiv.  2,  23;  Lips.  Ekct.  i.  13,  26;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  ILidr.  3, 
p.  25;  Lamprid.  Comm.  10,  p.  617;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Aier.  Sev. 
27,  p.  926;  and  Barthol.  /A  Pivnufa. 

Tliis  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
Klceves,  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  \v;\s 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  so  covered  tho  whole  body,  from  tlie 
neck  do>viiwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholini,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  bo  referred  to  this  kind  of  dresSy  it  would  appear  to  liave  been 
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6cwn  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  seam,  however, 
Bomotimes  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  on  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  falls  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  be 
thrown  back,  and  so  Icayo  the  arms  free,  as  in  the  figm^  given 
above.  The  most  striking  monument,  perhaps,  iB  a  libertua  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarium  of  the  Vatican.   The  pmmda  was  made  of 


a  thick  strong  cloth,  especially  if  intended  for  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gausapa,  they  were  probably  used  for 
the  pttipose.    Mart.  xiv.  145,  Pcenula  gausapina  : 

Jm  niihi  candor  inest,  Tillorum  gratia  tanta, 
Ut  me  vei  media  ramere  messe  velis. 

Comp.  vi.  69.  Such  gamapince  came  into  we  only  a  short  time 
before  Pliny*  who  aaya  (yiii.  48):  Oatuapa  (lanea)  pntris  met 
mmnoria  ccepere.  Oamapa  was  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  partiealar  prooess.  See  Becker's  Nachtrdge  zum  Avgmt. 
p.  46.  The  pcenulm  were  alio  made  of  leather,  tcottece.  Mart.  zir. 
130^  FcBmUa  §eorita : 

bigrediare  viftm  cobIo  licet  ukqne  sereno, 
Ad  sobitas  nanqnam  aoortea  desit  aquas. 

The  ate  of  the  pmrala  is  eft  leasi  as  old  as  the  moet  andrnt 
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Roman  litoraturo  known  to  us;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  fre<]uently 
alludcil  to  OS  soincthiii?  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xixiv.  5),  among 
the  cjfigics  hnhilv  ncritkiSf  reckons  those,  que  nu]>^  prodlere  fxp-nults, 
it  only  ap]>li»'.s  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  pjeniila 
waa  but  little  a(lapte<l.  It  existeil  along  with  the  toga,  tho  place 
of  which  it  never  usurpe<l,  although  the  lacema  doubtless  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  timica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p. 
Mil.  20,  cum  hie  cum  it^rore  vehereiur  in  rlieda  p'Vnttfatas.  A.d  Attic. 
xiii.  33.  Hence  it  was  tho  dress  of  the  mulio.  Cic.  p.  Sest.  38, 
mulionica  p<vuuhi.  It  was  also  usetl  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alejc.  Scv.  27,  pcennlis  intra  urbem  J'rigoris  causa  uterentur 
peritii.fif,  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Qaatst.  Nat.  W.  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  undemoath  it.  It  was  UkewiM  worn  at  gamea. 
Dio  CasB.  boil.  21. 

A  Bimilariiuuitfe»  Ukewiie  worn  om the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  laccrnas,  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  tho  paenula. 
It  differed  from  the  lattci",  however,  in  not  being  a  vestimentum 
elausuynj  through  which  tho  head  was  insertetl,  but,  like  tlie  Greek 
palliuniy  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  Jitmla.  The  lacvTna  is  uncpiestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  pajnula,  and  Cicero  thus  conqdained  of  Antony  (Phil.  ii.  30) : 
Nam  quod  qtuxrebasy  quoniodo  tr'/ifscm  :  priimtin  htcCj  non  tenebris ; 
deinde  cum  calceis  et  toija^  nullis  tm:  OaHiris  nee  lacerna ;  and  then: 
cum  Oallicis  et  lacerna  cmurristi.  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  oni<i 
eqxie^er.  Cl^tud.  6,  Quinet  sp^xtacidia  adveniaiti  assurgere  et  lacernas 
deponere  solebat  (or«lo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  pajnula.  White  lacernaj  only  wore  proper 
costume  for  tho  theatre,  when  the  emperor  waa  expectod  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  we  see  from  Mart.  it.  2, 

Spectabal  abknIo  solos  inter  omnM 

Nigris  mnnm  Iloratiiw  lacemis. 

Cum  plebs  ct  minor  ordo  niaxiinii8<|a9 

Cum  sancto  duce  candidus  sederet. 

and  ziY.  137,  Lacemce  alboi : 

Amphitheatrales  nos  commendamur  to  asni^ 
Cum  tngii  aigeatw  alba  lao«nia  iogM. 
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The  iMenuB  of  the  poorer  daiMt  were  sniBcieiitly  enbeoomiQc^  as 
we  may  netnraUy  snppoie.  Jaren.  ix.  27» 

Pingnea  aUqnando  lacanUMi 

Munimenta  togie,  dari  crassique  colorb, 
£t  male  perciuMM  toxtoria  peetine  Galli 

Accipimus. 

Mart.  i.  93.  Tho  higher  ranks,  however,  disphwcd  considerable 
luxury  ill  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  hayo  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  laccma. 
Hence  laceruce  coccine(p,  Mart.  xiv.  131,  anu  thi/sdnfr,  etc.  A  purple 
Iticerna  somctiuios  cost  ten  thousand  ftosterces.  Mart.  viii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

Thb  toga»  on  aeoonnt  of  the  emberanoe  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  nnoomtortable  a  gannent  to  wear 
In  eonunon  household  aToeattoni^  or  at  meals  [Spart.  JETodb*.  82 ;  Sen. 
Ep,  18]p  at  which,  howerer,  it  would  hate  been  Improper  to  Hvpear 
in  the  bare  tunic  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-drenee,  eertM 
amwtoricBj  or  eoBnatoria,  Mart.  z.  87,12^ziT.  18ff.  [Gap.  Maakn.  jun. 
0lo  Cam.  Iziz.  18;  Pompon.  Dig.  tbow.  %  88,  mMiMa  coauUoria,] 
Petr.  21,  aembiioriaf  tfr.  80,  also  called  lynifttaet.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  fonn  of  this  sjnthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle^  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Feixar.  dl§  rs  Vut»  [Stuck.  Amiq,  Qmviv,  11.  28.]  Maillot  and  Mar. 
tin,  Reeherehtt  mar  lu  CMfiMiMs,  say,  '^Thej  generally  came  firom  the 
bath  to  the  ecena,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
oomlbrtable,  short,  and  coloured  garment."  What  Die  Oassius,  xiii. 
18,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  yariance  with  this  assertioD.    Tow  di 

ifawi^owro,  if  we  eorapare  It  with  Suet.  Nero  61:  cwrea  cv^m 
AcMmn^iis  adiO  pudendus,  ut  pUntmque  synthentum  indutui  UgtUo 
coOMm  tudaino  prodierit  in  pMieum  sim  cineiu  €t  dUeakealMs 
for  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  x*nSiw  Mmm  answers  to  the 
synthesis,  as  the  awddtntm  does  to  the  iudarknn.   In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  amictut,  but  an  indumentwn. 
Kothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  tho  reliefr  and  pictures 
representing  TrkUma,  and  BieUmaf  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  visible ;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncovered;  but  whatever  its  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  timesb  a  coloured  garment.   Martial  ii.  46: 
Florida  per  Tvios  Qt  pingltiir  HybU  eolores 
Can  bftfa  fltcanto  vir  popolaDtar  apts: 
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8ic  tua  snppodtit  pelluc«nt  prsDla  lacemis, 
Sic  micat  innmiMru  arcula  sjntbetibas. 

So  X.  29»  eto.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  nsre  eoeoimu, 
prastnuSy  amethi/stinus,  ianthinus.  Pliny,  zzi*  8.  The  name  OUie 
probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  apren. 
Hartial  and  Senec.  de  Trtrnq.  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particolir 
about  their  appeaianoe  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meet 
Mart  T.  79 : 

llndecies  nna  surrexti,  Zoile,  coena 
£t  matetA  tibi  est  sjnthesis  oodeotM. 

The  synthesis  was  nerer  worn  in  public^  except  during  the  Scuwm- 
alia,  when  its  use  was  QniTeml,  cren  by  the  highest  elaisost 
Msrt.  xIt.  1, 141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  pot  on  the  toga  at 
that  time.  Mart.  Ti.  84 : 

NO  UaoiTioB  est  CharUano 

Satonialibai  amhwlat  togatm. 

£^fi<Mf  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  tense,  namely,  at  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmasins,  ad  VopUe. 
S<mo$.  15,  p.  772.  [Stat.  SOv.  ir.  9»  44;  Mart  if.  46.] 


TH£  LA£NA«  ABOLLA,  ENDBOMIS. 

TuE  names  that  arc  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
IfPna  and  ahoUay  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacertia.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiv.  13C),  Lcenay 

Tempore  bruinuli  tioii  multum  la^via  profunt: 
Calfaciuat  tUU  pallia  vestra  mei; 

fh>m  which  it  would  appear  to  hare  been  a  particularly  warm 
garment  thrown  on  over  the  lacema  (pallia).  [Yarro  L.  L.  v.  133: 
LcKna  quod  de  lana  multa,  duarum  efiom  iogarum  i$utar.  Paull* 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vesttmenfitm  mUitare,  quod  mpra  omnia 
vestimenta  mmtfur :  and  in  Cicero,  Bnif.  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Pcrsius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  h>i<ich)thhia  and  coccina  (Jut.  iii.  283),  not 
less  than  the  lacema,  and  just  so  is  the  aboUa  Tyria  or  8cUur€Ua 
muricc.  Mart.  viii.  48.  [Suet.  Calxg.  35,  purpurece  abollce.]  Perhaps 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  coenatoria.     See  above. 

The  eiidramls,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages,  (Juven.  vi. 
246;  Mart.  vi.  19,  xir.  12G),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  cloth,  forming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
after  gynmastlc  exerciaesy  to  prerent  cold  being  taken;  in  the  same 
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maiUMr  Trimalehio,  in  Petron.  28,  afker  the  bfttb,  ecvrm  faimtelf 
with  a  comna  gausapa, 

THE  COVERINGS  FOB  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  Cffery-day  life  of  dties,  men  never  were  any  thii^f  en  the 
heed.  In  pertienlar  easee  they  drew  the  toga  otot  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  had  weedier,  they  had  the  eneuUm,  alio  wcutUo, 
a  kind  of  eape^  wliieh  on  a  jonmey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  (abookUo  capUe,  Lamprid.  Bdw^,  88.  Jut.  yu  118,  noctm''' 
no§  wenttoi),  they  vied  to  fiMten  to  the  laoema  and  pmula. 
Martial  ealla  them  lUmrmeoi  or  bardtUeot,  ir.  4»  6:  also  bardom' 
MiUoi^iir.  188.  See  Salmas.  ad  M,  Cap,  Pertm.  8»  p.  861.  We 
iee  from  Mart.  zir.  189,  CSteidU  Wtwrniei, 

Jnogwe  MMbti  nobis,  o  ttalti^  iMtroM: 
ladoerM  albai,  nne  wiTlrtnit, 

that  they  were  of  daik  eokmry  and  that  the  cneollaa  had  stained 
the  white  laeema.  We  also  learn  from  Bpig.  xiy.  182^  that  it 
heloqged  to  the  laoema: 

pnmtm,  UiUmb  eaperem  whine  bMRMi; 
None  tantvm  oapiti  mnnera  mHto  too. 

li  la  true  he  aenda  not  a  eocuUiu,  hat  a  pileoa;  bnt  liad  he  been  able 
to  lend  fotof  loMmof  (i.  e.  with  the  oacttllui),  the  hat  wonld  have 
been  mmeoeaHuy.  [See  Mart.  zi.  98,  t.  14,  z.  76.->The  cocnlU 
were  often  worn  by  slaTea  and  common  people  at  a  protection 
against  the  weather;  Ckilum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  JBIeL  88,  fsofut  cnmU 
IUm$midwnko.} 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  given  to  fishermen  and 
sailors  generally,  Phmt.  MU.  ir.  4,  41 : 

Fadto,  ut  venias  hue  ornatua  onwta  naodsiloo 
Csmiam  bAbwu  ferrogineam. 

3fii«.  Bi^rb.  hr.  65],  and  eron  in  the  theatr^  as  a  shelter  against 
the  smi.   Die  Cass.  liz.  7.   [Blart.  zhr.  29,  Cmma: 
la  Pompeiano  rectus  ipecUto  tbeelro: 
Vmo  TeDtu  populo  Tela  negare  solet.] 

Angnsttis  generally  wore  a  pekuuif  Suet  82 :  Solis  veto  ne  hibemi 
<]v  'uh"in  patitm  domi  quoque  turn  nSti  petasatus  sub  divo  §patiabaiiir, 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Yates,  tMlrmwm 
aniiqwitm,'] 

THE  COVERIKGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

TaowiERa,  ftroeoo^  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  mtil  the 
time  of  the  brter  emperors.  They  bdonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wove  tbem  moBtly  In  the  shape  of  wide  peotalooiH^  wlikii  wva  tied 
jntt  abore  the  foot;  bo  we  aee  them  on  the  Colwmma  IVnfmmm,  wai 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisonen  bel<Miging  to  it.  See  the  greet  weik 
of  Piranesiy  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet.  Au^.  82; 
Balm,  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  Seo.  40,  p.  977 ;  Boetllger,  Vateng.  iii  p. 
184.  The  Baibariaos  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them»  Clio,  m  Pk. 
23.  j».  FimL  11.  ad  Fam.  iz.  15.  [Orid,  TWil.  t.  10^  83.]  It  wis 
not  till  the  time  of  the  mi>romaa  emperors,  or  these  who  had 
grown  ap  among  the  Barbarians,  that  Trowseis  came  hito  ftihina 
eocdmm  hraceoh  instead  of  whidi  Alezander  chose  white  ooen 
Men  who  had  served  long  in  war  against  the  Northem  oationi^ 
assumed  their  dress,  and  UlcewiBe  trowBera.  Tae.  BSt$.  ii.  20,  of 
OsBcina,  venUolort  taguh,  hraeccu,  tegmm  hatrbarmm,  MiOim  togtOm 
aUoqvMwr*  But  this  was  not  allowed  publidj  at  Bome,  and 
HonoriuB  fothade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
misius.  [Lyd.  d$  Mag.  1. 12.] 

Instead  of  these  eorerings  fbr  the  legs,  the  Bomaas  Imd,  how. 
oyer,  partially,  so  eariy  as  the  BepubHo^  strips  of  doth,  /cucias, 
(Varro  DeLib,  E*^.  in  Ken.  ii.  812 ;  Cic  ta  Cloci,  «f  Cbr.  8.  Or.  db 
har.  retp.  81.  HoT.  8aL  IL  8,  255,)  with  which  tiiey  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-*bones,  and  tlience  etXM/kninalia  and  eruralia, 
and  also  tibiaUa.  Ulp.  Dig,  xzzIt.  2.  26 ;  Snet  Aug.  /tminalibut 
et  tUnalibui  mwnkbaiur,  Qninct.  zL  3,  144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  vUhta  vmiralia  (Plin.  rilL  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  focalia.  See  Ueind.  on  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  howerer,  considered  marks  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cMtal  Hor.  t6.  (JoBeiolaBt  cubital,  focalia) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  corering  of  the 
lower  arm  currcsponding  to  fdscice  and  focaUa,  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 


TU£  COVEBINaS  OF  TH£  F££T. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  calceiis  and  the  solece,  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  multifarious 
names  which  are  U8C<1  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Rubens  [de  Calce  Senatorio.]  and  Balduin  [Calceus  Ant'uj.  ct  ^fyst.) 
hare  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner*8  Diss,  de  Calceis  is  still  less  important. 
[Bassius  de  Oen,  Caktorum,  See  Fabric.  Bibiiogr.  ArUiq,  p.  861,  and 
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CM0lii^iniis.b7Metea]f6^p.8Se.]  Ik  will  tlierafore  be  infflcienl 
to  mniiienite  the  chief  TirietiM. 


m  b  Soh'tr  of  the  ordinary  form. 

e  Half  »hoe*,  after  a  paioting  found  at  Portici. 

d  TlM  mniiOB  riM«. 

§  A  waaa*B  iboib  pabafi  tiw  MSmn  ttnmtrim§. 

The  tokcB,  sandalsy  were  a  corerii^;  for  tho  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  bouse,  or  more  comotly,  in  domestic  life.  [la 
the  oldest  timee  th^  probal>Iy  woie  nothing.]  In  QeUius  aiL  2I9 
T.  Oeitrioiiis  reproMihes  his  former  scholars,  who  were  aheedy 
venatoTB,  for  appeering  toleati  in  publie.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  BO  far  extended,  as  to  say  that  no  me  at  all  of  tho  solea 
WAS  made  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  sopped  Olit»  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  soleca  were  the  usual  coTeriog 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart.  UL  60. 
Henoe  tbey  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim;  Mart.  sii.  28: 

Bis  Cotta  HI 'loan  perdidisse  se  qacstoi^ 
Dam  MgligwitMa  ducit  ad  ptdas  ■■  iiiiii 

Henee  the  eommon  oiprowlon  dtm$  boUom,  of  the  penoo  who  takoi 
hit  plaee  at  the  tables  and  pa§e$r$  mileatt  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  oil  JSTor.  8ai.  IL  9^  77.  From  PUny  JE^.  Iz.  17»  it  wonld 
appear  that  ealoeos  is  sometimes  a  general  term  for  any  corering 
of  the  foot. 

The  fbnn  of  the  soless  and  the  manner  of  ftstenlng  iheniy  is 
gathered  firom  GellinBy  and  may  also  be  seen  in  many  antiqae 
statnesb  partienlarly  of  tesalofH  whose  proper  foot-oo^ering  they 
were.  GeneraOy  a  thopg  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe^ 
and  is  there  fhstened  to  anofther  by  meaoi  of  a  Ugmh,  wUdi  passes 
tongftodinaUy  over  the  vpper  smlaee  of  the  foot»  and  with  the 
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ankle-thong  keeps  the  whole  leenre.  Sometunee  this  thoog  ii 
divided  just  at  the  too  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  -nftui 
and  are  fiutened  by  liguls  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  tued  in-dooiB»  and  in  private  li£B,  to  in  later  tioMi^ 
oot  of  doom  alaoy  when  a  person  was  without  the  togSy  wearing 
oyer  the  tnniea  the  lacema  only,  in  coi^unction  with  iHueh  the 
soless  always  occur.  To  the  toga  belonged  the  calctutf  a  real  sfaoc^ 
which  ooTored  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure;  it  was 
only  foot-coTuring  in  general  use  in  public  Ufe^  and  henoe  is  cAen 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  iogk.  Thus  Gioero,  iktm  togm  m 
ealcei$»  Pliny  (Epitt.  Til>  3),  charging  Pttesens  with  his  hmg  abaapce 
from  Borneo  says:  QuouBque  ealeei  imsgfuom,  tojfa/enaiat  TertaH. 
{Def(UUo,6):  QUcmm  nihU  dieimutt proprkun  to^  But 
at  home  ibo  caloeus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.  Gie.  p.  MtL  90^ 
donmn  vemt,  caUum  it  vmiimmUa  nmiai.  It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct  78),  jMMf  eibwn  Ua  itf  veiffttif  oaleeatiMgiM  snal 
wnqmttcAats  but  here,  ealowim  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  {^Z\fQfmma  oulflm  ealoeoi  mmqwtm  mm  tRfra  cirfiiPiih— 
halmU  ad  9yhUo$  repmiino§gm  cantB  parata.  So  PUn.  E^,  i&  17, 
oal00M  poBomOt  instead  of  toUtu,  Oomp.  do.  d»  Rep,  i.  12.  Tlie 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  cbsMS  [csUed  jMro  by  OatOb  in 
Fest.  p.  142,  and  Virg.  Til.  600j  is  not  known.  In  a  beantUU 
but  mutihited  picture  from  Pompeii  ( Jfiit.  Sorb,  tS.  20X  a  taiala 
dare  is  dlTosthig  a  slttmg  man  of  his  shoes,  whieb  have  quite  the 
fbnn  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string;  see  the  engraTiiig  aboTe.  But  that  this  was  no  oommon 
shoe^  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shapes  is  evident  IhMn  tiie  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  fitnn  the  dreumstanoe  that  most  of  the  diaim- 
ing  fbmale  dancers  (Mtu.  Bcrb.  33 — 40)  hare  the  same  oorering  te 
the  feet  These  shoes  are  sometimes  whiter  sometimes  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  (cerma),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thoQgSy  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in.  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others;  and  Cwbto  alludes  to  this,  PML 
'  ziiL  13.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  the  senator's  shoe  was 
frstened  with  four  thongs  {c<ynrigxcB\  which  reached  up  to  the  call* 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  [Lora  paitrioM,  Sen.  dis  TVony. 
An.  11.]  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Ail.  i.  <|,  27.  The  second  distinction 
was  tiie  htmAmt  a  half -moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it 
Plutarch  (QnobH.  R,  76)  gives  the  deriTstion  from  the  orlghisl 
number  of  the  senator*,  0.  Gomp.  Mart  i.  81;  Juten.  fit  122. 
[Zon.  Til.  9.]  In  Philostr.  (Fft.  HmO,  Au.  U.  8),  this  lunula  is 
called  iwta<f>vpum  iKt^&miw  ^i^POfidcV,  and  thso  he  says,  tn»  n^v 
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w^yhtttm  ht  roU  dorpaySXotg  tlx***'  On  the  Other  hia^yUartial  says, 
tt.  i9: 

Non  hraterna  aedei  Innata  Hngnlf^  planta. 

We  eve  not  aware  whether  this  mark  oeem  in  any  statue^  and  yet 
we  might  take  such  foot-eoTerings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mm$, 
Borb,  viL  49»  for  the  ealetm  $$Mioriut  (see  the  engraving  ahove). 
Aoeording  to  Cic«ro,  we  must  believe  that  only  Benaton  wore  it; 
and  aoeording  to  Cato  in  Festus,  those       magitiraiwn  curuUm 
cepisserU.    On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Phllostratus  ipeak  only 
of  the  Hiy99tia ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Biartial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.   Comp.  laid.  Orig.  xiz.  34, 4.   [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoeiy  though  they  diifered  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  MtUleua,  or  the  curule  ahoe.   Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  82. 
(2)  The  Senatorial  shoe.  Cic.  and  Aeron.  ad  Har.   (3)  The  patri- 
eian  ahoe.  Pint  ib. ;  Zon.  ib, ;  Orell.  643,  ealceit  pairicnt,  Lyd.i.  17.] 
BVom  the  words  of  Horace^  ui  nigrU  medium  tmpediit  ertu  peUi- 
(m^  and  of  Juvenal,  niffrcB  lunam  tubtexU  aliuicst  it  lias  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  blabk;  but  Martial  eiprcssly  adds,  Coecma  nan 
Icumn  eingii  aksia  p^dmn;  and  if  this  very  shoe  be  rightly  auppoaed 
to  have  been  the  mulleutf  which  had  paaaed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Bonumsy  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  oorrigin.  See  Salm.  ad  Vopite.  AureL  49, 688 ;  MQUer,  Etruih» 
i.  260.   The  muUeus  was  red,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  be.   See  Isid.  Orig.  ziz.  84, 10.  [Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  17 ;  Comp.  Die. 
Oaas.  xliii.  43.  The  mulleua  differed  perhapa  in  eolour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  L  17, 32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patiieians,  black.]  OthorwiBo  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  hi  later  timesb  when  variously- 
eoloured  ones  were  also  used.  They  were  bOROwed  from  the 
women's  ^parel,  and  henoe  Auielian  forbade  men  from  weariqg 
them.  Vopise.  40.  [The  ertpSdcB  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pen.  i. 
127,  m  er^pidU  Gnuhnmn.    Tertull.  de  Pall.  4 ;  PUn.  zzxiii.  8, 14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  along  with  the  Chlamyi  and  PalUum, 
CSe.  j».  Rob.  10;  Liv.  xiiz.  10;  Suet.  Tib,  13,  depotUo  pairio  habUu 
rtdegU  m  ad  paUmm  H  cr^pidat,   Oell.  (ziii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solan  (so  Heinderf.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  i,  8, 127),  but  they 
certainly  differed;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Vurg.        vili  468,  who  calls  the  eoleaus 
HnaiorU  a  crepida.  Isidor.  xix.  84.  The  caligss  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Aniiq*  Sd.  U.  6X  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  EdieLlHoelet.  ^,24,  On  Cbffipa^«s,see  Salmas. 
ad  Tnb.  PoU.  QaOim^  16;  Lyd.  di  Mag,  U  17.] 
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The  poorer  eliWM  genmUy  were  clothed  in  the  Hune  maaoiBt, 
only  that  there  was  naturally  a  differenoe  in  the  colour  and  teztore 
of  the  materialB  mod,  and  the  el^ance  of  the  garmcntB  of  the 
higher  ranks  was  altogether  waating.  So  Jarenal  deBcribea  the 
paupermt  m,  148 : 

si  foeda  et  scissa  lacerna, 
Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
Pelle  pateti  vel  si  coDsuto  vulnere  crassiim 
Atqne  reeens  linam  MteodH  non  nnm  dettriz. 

Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  cither 
from  negligence,  as  the  Sehol.  Cruq.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Virgil,  or  from  avarice,  as  Sco^yola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.   Mart.  i.  104 : 

Sordidior  pott  hoc  molto  toga,  p»nula  pejor; 
Caloeni  «tt  mta  terqne  qnaterqiM  eote. 

Tlie  labouring  elaeeeB  could  not,  of  course*  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slayes  wore  only  a  twdea, 

THE  BEAliD  AND  UAUi. 

Is  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beards*  Lir.  t.  41.  Oie,  p. 
OaU,  14.  The  first  ian»or  Is  said  to  bare  come  to  Rome  fimm 
(Kelly*  A.u.a  454.  Tano  B,  B.  11. 11.  PUn.  JET.  N,  tU.  59;  and 
firom  that  time  they  sfaaTod ;  CtoU.  III.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
stataesy  down  to  the  second  century*  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  share  generally.    Mart.  tIL  95 : 

DtpMdst  i^mIm  rigetqiw  bsriw 

QmlfiB  fbrlMbni  nwtit  fopinii 

Tonaor  GfaiypUo  dUs  marito. 

zB.  59.  Toang  fops  only  shared  partlaDj*  [Sen.  Ep,  114^  and 
sported  a  neat  littie  beard  {fm$  hmM^  Oic  Cbt  H.  10^  p.  OaL 
14,  or6ar(a<ti/t,a<i^M.1. 14^16.j».  CM.  14.)  The  day  of  shafiqg 
the  beard  for  the  flrrt  time  was  obswfed  as  a  festital*  Dio  Oiss. 
xlfiU.  54;  hd.  19.  Sahn.  ad Zamprid.  Hdiog.  SI.  From  HadriaBTs 
time*  beards  again  came  into  ftshion*  as  is  etident  firom  the  im- 
perial portaitB.  Dio  Cass.  Izriii.  15;  Spart.  Madt.  Sd.— The  liair 
was  worn  cut  short;  in  case  of  monmfaig  onlyy  %  as  weii  as  tbe 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.    See  Excursus^  So.  XII. 

In  the  tonttrinoB,  the  hair  was  cut*  the  beard  dumit  and  tiw 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  jmt 
p$elimmf  over  the  comb*  when  it  was  only  shortened*  UmMatmrf  or 
it  was  Bhared  dean  from  the  skin*  ratUbahtr,  with  the  rasor*  nmitH 
culo*  which  the  tensor  kept  in  a  tibsoa.  Petr.  94.  The  passage  In 
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Plaut.  Capt,  ii.  2, 16,  is  amusing  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 
word  tondere. 

Nunc  seoex  est  in  toustrina ;  nunc  jam  caltros  attinet— 
H«  Id  qiddem  involaflfe  iqjlMrt  Totnii»  TMtam  ne  loqiiiMt. 
M  Btniin,  ilfktiBiBe  attonramm  dioun  «m0,  aa  par  pMCtaem 
K«Mio;  TMnua  d  frogl  Mt,  oiqnt  admolilafait  fwoba. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  volseike,  or  destroyed  tliem  by  means  of  salves,  psUothrum, 
and  drapax,  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart, 
lu.  74 : 

Psilothro  fadMB  leru  et  dropace  calram. 

Nam  qidd  tonMram,  GargOiaDC^  tlBMt? 
Qaid  htaiukt  angiMa?  nam  oerte  noa  potos  Ukt 

Bedn%  Yeaeto  oao  nMove  lata. 

oomp.  yL  90, 9*  The  ingredientB  of  euoh  aalTcs  are  given  by  Plin. 
nzii.  10,  47.  The  volsellaB  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tkmed  1^  Ifttrtial,  (ix.  28),  who  Jokea  at  a  man  who  ahared  hia 
beiid  in  three  ways.  Tiii.  47.  Almost  all  the  'fanpkmenta  of  the 
touor  are  enumerated  ]>y  Plaut.  CSireul.  nr.  4, 21 : 

At  ita  ine  vulsell.i',  pecten,  spoculiim,  oiilaniiHtrutn  mourn 
Bene  me  amasainty  meaque  axicia,  liQteum(^ue  extersoi. 

PerBons  of  wealth  and  disthiction  had  their  own  harbor  among  the 
■tore-iSMDlly,  who»  if  Bkilful*  was  much  priaed.  Hence  we  read  In 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slaTO^  PantagathuB  by  namOf  who 
la  called  donUni  ewra  dohrque  iui,  yi,  52.  Still  the  m^fority  repaired 
to  the  UmttrinoBf  which  became  places  of  resort,  Tisited  by  Idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossipping^  and  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
Um$or  had  ftiUKUed  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  RINGS. 

We  will  noAv  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  llonians 
wore  one  siirnet-riiic:,  at  least,  and  to  judge  l»y  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-ftnger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Capito  in  Macroh.  Sat.  vii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
these  rings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Forcell.  JVu^s.  ,•  and  Rup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
rain  persons,  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  coTered  with  rings,  so  that  Quinctilian  (xi.  3)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  the  qpeekcr,  Mmm  mon  impfaiHir  iammmSt, 

mMKof  ar^euXM  non  fraiiMHiifitat.  HmI.  li.  69  : 

SetMM  ChMinm  ouaSSonm  digitii  g«fft» 

Nee  nooCe  ponit  anmiloe, 
Nec  cum  laratvr.  Causa  qon  (rit  qpiMWi? 

DactyUothecam  non  habet 

Some  penont  had  particnlar  cases  {^hictyUotktcm)  ISor  their  nmne- 
roQs  ringsy  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Oonp.  xiT.  12S. 
[Ulp.  Dig.  vaSSL  1.  52;  Plin.  B.N.  zxzrii.  1.  A  bronae  dmel^ii^ 
theca  has  been  presenred.]  Bi^gp  of  immoderate  siie  were  also 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says»  with  bitter  satire»  of  Zoilns»  who^  ftoos 
a  slare,  had  become  an  tf^udf,  (zi.  87) : 

ZoUe,  qidd  tota  geBMnam  praoiDgen  Ubim 
Te  jnvaft,  et  miaenun  pardaie  eaidonjeliA? 

Annnlm  itte  tuia  fnerat  mode  emribus  ^vtoe; 
Non  eedem  digitis  ponders  eonTeoinnt; 

and  the  effisminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  iomDier  thsn 
for  the  winter ;  one  of  the  absurdities  that  made  Jatenal  eidaim : 

DiiRofle  est  aatiram  non  aoribere. 
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THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AK  antiqiuuriaii  would  be  sadly  at  &iilt»  had  he  to  write  a 
.  historj  of  the  fiuhioiiB  In  female  dras  at  Rome*  or  eren  to 
explain  the  tenns  which  oocur  In  oonnexion  with  the  raliject. 
The  meaning  of  rach  names  generally  yaaishes  with  the  £uhion 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  »  oentnry  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satisfactory  intelligence  abont 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  fonn  of  dress.  Commen- 
tators must  fkil,  for  the  most  part»  in  thehr  attempts  to  explain 
the  wious  articles  of  fiMhion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Atd.  iii.  and 
Epid,  ii.  2$  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  tilings  by  the  fint  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  ftshions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoerer  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satlsfiictory,  as  the  sereral  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  the  modes  appear 
to  have  extended  mostiy  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  hi  Plant.  Efid.  r.  89, 

Quid  tnt  indntat  aa  regOkuB  tadwolan,  aa  UMiidieiilam 
Implirriatain?  nt  Mm  fkefiut  Ttttimentia  nomiiuu— 
Qidd  iit«^  qam  imA  qaotannit  oomliui  iiif«idaiit  nova : 

Tunieam  rallain,  tanicam  spisHam,  linteolnm  cgdtimp, 

Indusiatnm,  jmtng-ifttnni,  caltiilam,  nut  crocotulam, 
Supparum,  aut  subniiniam,  ricani,  baailicum  aut  exotidUD, 
Cumatile,  nut  plumatile,  carinum,  aut  gerrinum  ; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  nam<%, 
they  refer  almost  throughout,  to  a  diflorenco  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unalteretl  contlition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  dilTer  from  eaeh  otlier  in  the 
selection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Roman  lady  consisted  of  three 
ishief  portions,  the  tutuca  mteriort  the  ^toUh  And  the  pcUla, 
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The  tunica  irUerioTf  it  is  emmeoosly  suppoeed,  h  alto  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indutiumj  or  intugium,  according  as  the  word 
is  dcriycd  from  induere,  or  with  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  30,  from  intut.  In- 
terula  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  ApuL  Flor.  ii.  32 ;  Meiam.  viii.  533, 
and  frequently  in  Vopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  intima  in  Gell.  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
induiiati  puerif  but  only  in  caaes  where  a  deriation  from  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
XiTtov,  According  to  Non.  jiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body, 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense,)  and  was  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within  doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  aemicinciium  was  particularly  destined  fbr  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  For  in  Martial,  (xiv.  153,  Semieinetwm) : 
Det  tanicam  dives;  ego  te  pra^cingore  poMam. 
Bnem     locuples ;  mmrai  utmiiiqiM  danai. 

it  is  to  bo  taken  ^is  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  virorumf  and  so  in  Petr.  04. 

Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
slimness,  wore  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  au 
abomination  in  their  eyes.    In  Tercnt.  Eun.  ii.  3,  21 : 

liauii  tiimilia  virgo  est  virginam  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student 
Donlsdi  hoBMrto  muB,  viiusto  pectore,  at  gndlm  nant. 
81  qua  «st  hsUtior  panHo^  pngOMD  sms  ahint  dednoimt  dbooi. 
TsoMtsi  booa'it  naixam,  reddont  cnratura  janoeM. 

a  leme  oensnre  is  oonTeyed  of  so  unnatiiral  a  taste*  whidi  is 
oonflitned  by  all  the  numvmeDts  of  art.  Still  we  should  be  in 
error  if  we  iiq>posed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  even  thou^^  vMiefo 
peotortf  was  proTided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom-hand, 
tinphium,  mamUiare,  I6r  the  purpose  of  elofatlng  the  hosonit  and 
also  perhaps  to  oonilne  somewhaA  the  ninitiif  tmrntir.  We  must  not 
eoolbond  with  this  what  Martial  ealls  theyteiajpMtoroii^  lir.  184: 
Fuoia,  oreMeotw  domliMB  oompetoe  papiDai, 
Vt  tit,  qood  Mpiijt  noftn  tsgstqint  aunoi. 

Snohytoifl^  as  is  OTident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  lo  oonilne 
the  brsast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequentiy  not  a  part  of  tiie 
usual  dress.  This  Is  also  meant  by  Terenoe;  on  which  see  StaU- 
hamm's  nofee^  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L,  L,  iy.  69. 

But  the  strophlum  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
fiwn  the  fragmenl  of  Turpilius  In  Kon.  ilr.  8; 

IfeislMnMB!  Quid  again r  Intir  viss  epirtola  ossUlt  BdU, 
lafldiz  iattr  timfcwilani  ao  stropUnn  qnam  eoUowrmm. 
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It  i^pean  to  hsfe  been  Qtvally  of  leather,  at  least  ICartial,  sir.  60, 
alludes  to  tlii«»  MttmiUare : 

Tanrino  poteras  peetns  eomtrlogere  tergo; 
Nam  pelUs  nuunmas  non  oapit  Ifta  toM. 

aod  for  this  reason  Is  called  by  Oatull.  64, 66,  ter$U  ttropkio  hutan- 
m  vineta  papiUat,  Boettigei's  statement,  that  ttropkHum  was  not 
called  mamiUare,  except  when  designed  to  gird  In  the  too  much 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Martial,  who  says  that  tJie  mamlllare  of  which  he 
speaks,  Is  not  snffideni  Hoar  so  latge  a  breast 

Over  the  tunica  Interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeres,  whieh,  howerer,  in  general,  only  corered  the  uppi  r 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  ftatened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  corering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
a  fibula,  [Isidor.  xix.  31.  fibulas  sunt  quibus  pecttts /eminarum  omatttr 
vd pallium  temtur.  Sec  Mu8.  Borb.  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mns.  Borb. 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Roman.  TJie  i^irl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  over  the  slioulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  the  Mus.  Borb.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  tlie  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none:  it  is  fastened  high  \ip,  above  tlio  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  .md  bark  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  givi'u  by  Visconti,  Mouum.  GnJnm^ 
34,  seems  to  bo  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mus.  Borb.  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinjruished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  f>r,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  instxta ;  according 
to  Boettiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  o-roXtt^curof  xtr^v.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  tlio  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  coDceming  this  article  of  dress.     II or.  Sat.  i.  2,  29: 

  Sunt  qui  nolunt  tetigisse  niai  illas, 

^arum  subsuta  taloa  tegit  instita  Teste. 

He  says:  qviia  matronce  stola  utuntur  ad  inws  usqtie  jyedea  dcmhRa^ 
eujus  imam  partem  ambit  inttiia  subsuta,  id  est,  eonjuncta.  Inst  Ha 
autem  Ormo$  dkitur  wvporoliXoir,  quod  stoke  subsuebaturj  qiM  matronce 
tMasUur:  $rai  mtm  tmnMma /aaeiola,  ^ucs  prasltscUB  adjiciebatur, 
[OAU]  Id 
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if  the  Scholiast  be  right,  we  mnst  consider  it  to  hare  been  a  narrow 
llouncc,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple.  OTid^  Art.  Am,  i.  32, 
does  not  disagree  with  this . 

Qooque  tegis  medios  iiutita  longa  pedes ; 

for  longa  could  in  no  case  be  understood  of  the  bretdth  of  the 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.  This,  howerer,  woald 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  haying  been  also  worn  broader. 

Willie  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  kneab 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  figure^  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  a  quantity  of  broad  folds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instita  reached  down  to  1^  feet,  wMeh  tt 
half  covered.    Hence  Nan.  xir.  6  (restem)  quas  corptu 

Ugmr0ii  and  Bnnius  in  N<m.  hr.  49:  Bt  fmM  iUm  etif  higibn 
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SHccincta  est  stolaf  In  the  case  of  ladies  of  distinction,  the  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Boettiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  bo  considerable 
doubt.  FemuriuB  (de  re  Vest,  iii.  20)  has  shewn  (from  Nonius,  zir. 
19,  Pat't(jmm  aureui  damn,  qui  pretum»  vettibuB  inmitti  iolet:  and 
Tertoll.  Fall.  3f  pavo  ett  p(uma  omni  patagio  inaurtUioTf  qua  terffa 
fulfjent)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  Awdeelat  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  clanm 
among  the  men:  see  Excursus  on  the  Male  Drm.  See  also  Varro, 
L.  L.  Tiii.  28 :  qiium  dissimillima  §U  virilis  toga  tuniccPy  muliebriB 
ttala  paU  'w ;  iz.  48»  z.  27.  The  account  of  Uidor.  six.  25»  Stola 
maironaU  operimentwm,  quod  cooperto  eapUe  €t  ieapuia  a  deastro 
latore  m  Umntm  humerum  mtftiVur,  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  matmoib  as 
the  toga  was  tor  the  Roman  dtizens.  The  Ub&rtmm  and  m&rtiriee$ 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  m  shorter  tonica 
withoot  institSy  and  the  latter  a  dailE-coloared  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace,  {Sat,  I  2,  es),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matron^  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  ir.  10, 8» 

81  tibi  ema  toga  art  potior,  pressaiii^  q;iiarfllo 
geortan,  qaaoi  gtrrl  fllla  Snlpicia. 

and  in  this  senses  Martial  sajs  In  defence  of  his  MtoIous  JBpigrami 

(1.  96, 8):  Qnig  FlonUa  vwtft,  et  ttolataia 

Pflniiittit  BMTBtridbiis  padoraiu 

Indeed  the  matrona  fennd  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  ISn*  the  toga*  So  the 
sdioliaBt  of  Omquius  relates  on  the  above  passage  of  Horace: 
Mattonm  qum  a  rnarUii  rejpudhbaniiar  propUr  aduUtrkan,  to^m 
aedpUbant,  mMaia  Oola  aXba  propter  iffnomimamt  mnretrieei  cncfeni 
proiiar$9oiibaiiUoumtogi8  puUtifUt^StemitnHhtramatromi  adulUr^ 
otmffktig  €t  damnatitf  qum  togk  <M»  vltAoHiiNr,  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Hehidorf,  in  Martial,  IL  80y  and  tI.  64, 4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  pcUloy  which,  howerer^  was  only  worn  out 
of  doon,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  fiitthion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  ezplained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  In  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  cf  ananging  the  palla. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pU  asuro  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.  It  has  been  already  shewn  from  Orid,  {Amor,  ili.  13,  24), 
that  Boettiger  goes  too  far  when  he  adds:  'For  at  the  theatre  alone 
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were  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Citharoedae  of  Antiqiutr.' 
Ottfr.  M Ciller,  Etrush.  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  farther 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  Ho  says,  in  speaking-  of  the 
worehip  of  Juno  at  Falorii,  (this  is  the  nuenia  CamiUo  victa  of  Ovid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  onlyofVeii  existed.  Prop.  iT.  10,27), 
*  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festiTe 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.'  For  the  latter  assertion,  Ovid,  t.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  refeiTed  to.  But  in  Dionysius, 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  wordfl  cannot  be  bo  explained.    For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

It  per  velatas  annua  pompa  rias, 

the  velat(E  vice  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Virg.  yEn.  ii.  249»  and  Ovid«  Triti,  It.  2»  3.  Bat  thd 
■eoond  paaiage,  (v.  23, 8eq.)» 

Qua  Ventura  dea  est,  javenes  timidieqiit  piielte 
PraiTcrrunt  lataa  veste  jacente  via8. 

which  U  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  {vettis  jacens)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  8o  says  Statios  (AchiU. 
L  262):  Si  decet  aurata  Bacckum  veatiffia  palla  Verrere.  That 
vertU  jaeem  may,  in  the  case  eren  of  a  person  waUungi  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  groundt  is  dear  from  a  fassage  in  Ovid 
lAmor.  iii.  1,  9) : 

Yentt  et  ingenti  riolenta  Tragcedia  paasn; 
Frontc  coma)  torva ;  palla  jaccbat  huim. 

llierewero  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
c<Mitrary  to  the  usual  bahit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 

Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  atture,  still  the  names  ttola  and 
p^ill't  have  received  an  entirely  different  intopretation  from  others. 
Rubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
maiily  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  Mailer's  Handbuch  d.  ArchloU  475, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunioa*  the  palla  to  be  a 
tort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explained  above^ 
the  omMtfjiim  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
tlie  obscure  passage  of  Varro^  t.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  qum  indutui  sunL  But  this  aeooimt 
of  Yano's  is  at  farianoe  with  all  that  is  said  elseiHiemb  and  with 
yam  hfansel^  de  viia pop.  Ram.  in  Non.  zfi.  18:  ti^  Ann  mipru 
terram  euent,  riekm  htg&rmUs  Jknnra  ipto  ui  putti§  paUU  amkUB, 
Without  laying  too  much  strsM  on  tihe  word  onMrit  linoe  MtefMi 
and  mdkam  are  often  interohaqged  by  the  pooti,  thus  mneh  is  clear. 
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that  the  polla  took  the  place  of  the  ricinus,  and  belonged  to  the 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradictioiis  but  it  has  been 
ahewn  abOT%  that  the  palla  in  the  best  fioman  period,  and  ereo 
lator,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  ThiB  is  fbrther 
clear  from  Appal.  Jfetam.  zi.  758 :  paUa  9plmde8eem  airo  nkare, 
qwB  circumeirca  rmeam,  et  tub  deaptrum  latua  ad  hwnmm  k&vum 
reourrdnB  umbonis  viem  dtjtcta  parte  lacinim  iMi^^Ud  eontabidgtume 
dependuila  ad  ultima$  orat  noduUa  finbrianm  deeoriUt  cof^kieiuabaL 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore^  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  eztremityy 
which  hangs  in  firont  orer  the  left  shonldery  was  drawn  wider  the 
right  arm  behindy  as  In  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  only  be 
farther  remailied»  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  In  aU  mon»- 
meats  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  Tisible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-g^rment)  with  its 
instita,  which  Is  nerertheleBs  the  distinguishing  gannent  of  the 
Roman  matron;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Sat  1.  2, 99, 
At  tdot  ftola  d«iiiiHa  «t  cireipiidata  pal]% 
do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  ezplained  as  an  MmnmUtmf 
that  omieiiliMii  Is  a  general  exproasion^  which  Is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant. 
cut,  L  1,  117,  and  Pcm.  i.  2, 136,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Boman  dress,  and  the  word  there  used  Is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  l^uSnoy;  that  (hid.  Ma,  ny.  269,  affords 
Just  as  little  proof  (Comp.  Odytt,  r.  280) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  Inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Liry,  jsrii.  4,  regkw 
paUam  piekm  cum  omtou^o  purpurea.  It  win  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrsrius,  and  recog- 
nised by  Boettigcr  and  HeUidorf  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sai.  1. 8, 23,  Vidi  egomtt 
niffra  iuceifiefam  vadere  ^aUa  Canidiam,  he  supposes  that  palla  Is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Ganldia  comes,  palla  mtceineta  Ujftndk 
in  §inum  ottibu$  herbitqiie  nocmiibui,  [Uerzberg  supposes  that  the 
palb  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  It  denoted  llke^ 
wise,  in  a  special  sense,  the  short  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  oTer  the  stole,  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  iHder  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle* 
Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  99 ;  Varro  in  Non, ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  xr.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  25,  est  quadrum  pallium  muliebris  ve$tii  d$dwi^ 
turn  %i9qm  ad  vestigia.  But  elsewhere  it  only  signiftes  a  tunica.  8o 
in  the  difficult  passage  of  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  103.  Auct,  ad  Htr,  iv.  47. 
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Ut  citharccdtu  palla  inaumia  ii^utuifOim^ehlam^fde  pftrpurea  {when 
palla  signifies  the  tunic,  and  ohlamys  the  mantle.)  80  in  Lir. 
zxvii.  4,  palla  and  amieiiliini  imiat  be  to  esplained;  And  Orid. 
Met.  liT.  262: 

Sublimis  solio  pallamque  induta  nitenteiB 
loraper  aunto,  otrcumTelatur  amicto. 

and  Ti.  481 : 

Indttltiir  ptilam  torloqiM  inclngitur  angne. 

where  palla  is  a  tunic,  as  Tisiphonc  was  girded  with  a  snake,  which 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  deBcribod  as  a  loDg»  at  Othen  as  a 
short  garment.    Grid,  Amor.  iii.  13,  26 : 

Bt  tagit  annitiM  piUa  npctba  ptdsi. 

But  in  Mart.  i.  93: 

Dimidiasque  natei  Gailica  palla  tegit. 

From  this  two-fold  shape^  the  palla  was  thought  by  some  gram- 
iwMifMtf  lo  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Nod. 
ziT.  7,  tmiem  paUiumt  Sen.  ad  Virg.  JSn.  i.  6;  Sohol.  Cruq.  ad 
H<^,  8at.\,%WtlmioopM^  And  this  la  moat  probable.  So 
that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  iq»per  tunic  of  greater  or  \m 
lengthy  whiehy  when  uiigirded»  roaombled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  leaatdiffarfirom  the  itola.  (Sen.  TVocmI.  L  91, 
wngoU  paUa  trnkcii  iokaai.)  In  the  latter  caM^  a  mantle  mi^^ 
be  alio  womoT«rit;  inthefint  itMrredaaamantleltselfl  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  OUkarcBdcB,  and  actors,  as  Is  plain  from 
the  abore  pimge  ad  Btr.  and  Ofid,  Amor,  IL.  18^  16»  iii.  1,  IS, 
Suet.  CaL  64.  Oourteaans  and  adukeru  dammaim  were  not  entitled 
to  wear  the  palla  or  {he  atola.] 

The  Wotnitim  was  akind  of  TeQ.  Feet  p.  277:  jRtra  si  rienlcs 
voMMlur  paroa  Hernia  ut  paUiota  ad  nmm  capitit,  Yarro^  L,  L, 
^  Y.  162;  ab  r^fkimdo  rieMum  diotum,  quod  dimUliam  parUm  rttror^ 
mmjacUbaiiU,  Non,  idr,  63 1  RMiUmm  good  mme  Mmorikun  dieitvr. 
[laidor.  ais.  26»  calls  it  rtcMitiim  and  Jfooorj,  and  eten  Mtokh 
whleh  li  »  mistake.]  These  eiproisions,  [as  well  as  /amnmm'],  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  oidy  in  reqwct 
to  the  Jlaminioa.  But  the  fact,  that  they  corered  the  head  with  a 
veil,  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coverings  for  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  tint  their  soleeo  and  calcei  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.    The  former, 
Jiabetta,  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects,  (for  wbicli 
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purpoBe  the  musearium  wai  also  used.  Mart.  xtf.  71);  and  aho  to 
cool,  as  our  fans.    Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5,  47 : 

Gape  hoc  flahellnm  «t  Tentolom  hiiio  ilo  flwito  dnm  lamimr. 

Or.  iiflior.  iii.  8,27: 

Vfa  taraen  intareft  teeOat  iwawwa  Teatot, 
Qnoa  fiMiBt  noitm  mote  tMla  maDa. 

fodkmi^JIdbeUa,  oomp.  Art.  Am,i,  lei.  Thej  men  generally  of 

peaoodif  tethen,  and  otber  lig^t  mateHalii  as  thin  plates  of  wood . 

Pfop.  IL  18»  60 : 

Et  nodo  patfonia  eaada  flabaUa  anpvU. 

Claadian.  m Eutnp.  1 108: 

FUfldas  roaeta  paTonom  vaBtDat  aUa. 

Panaoli,  umbellw,  often  ooonr.  Bfart.  zhr.  28»  Umbetln: 
Aedpe  qu»  nimioa  Tineant  nmbraonla  lolea, 
Bit  Uoet  at  vaotui^  ta  tna  mda  tagant. 

zi.  73 ;  Jut.  iz.  50.  See  Caaaub.  ad  9u^  Oct.  80 ;  Bnrmanny  ad 
AnM.  Lai*  ii.  p.  870;  and  Paciaudi,  (nuado<p6pTjfjLa  de  umMlm 
getttat, 

0BNAHENT8  OF  THB  HAQt. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair;  and  it« 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  118:  Quamvit  auro,  veste,  gemmia 
exomata  midier  incedat,  tamen  nisi  capillum  distinxerit,  omata  no)i 
possit  viieri.  laid.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair,  (with  soap-like  pomade,  spuma  BcUava 
and  ca\utica ;  Cato  in  Charts.  1 :  mulieres  nottrce  cinere  capiilum 
ungituhant,  ut  rutUus  esset  crinis,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  6;  Test.  p.  262; 
Scrv.  (pi  Virg.  jEn.  ir.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  YoiXf  and  blond 
wigs,  Mart.     68,  xii.  23 ;  Ju7.  yi.  120 : 

Sed  nigrum  flafo  ovinam  abaaondenta  galarob 

Ow.Afi,Am.  lit  188: 

Femina  caattliB  Oniiiiih  infidt  herUs, 

Et  melior  yero  qiueritxir  arte  color; 
Femina  procedit  densissima  cnnibus  emtja, 
Proque  8uk  alios  efficit  a>re  suos. 

The  various  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marhle  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  hy 
others,  to  suit  the  fashion.  Sec  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  136;  Appul.  Met. 
ib. ;  TertttU.  d»  CkUtu  Fern.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {nodus)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion;  Mus.  Borb.  ix.  34;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  £ront  of  the  liead.  The  otlier  extreme  was  the 
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tntuhu,  a  storiod  edifice  of  hair  orer  the  forehead.  Fest.  p.  365; 
Varro,  L.  L,  Tii.  44;  3fiu.  Borh.  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  tt^nu^/iueiaf/ateiola,  called  capital.  Vairo, 
L.  L,  T.  130 ;  but  cepeci&Uy  pins;  {acxtadmrimincdis;  Isid.  xix.  31); 
many  of  which  are  preoenrecU  and  such  as  are  itiU  used  in  parti  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round.] 

A  Binular  pin»  though  it  does  not  seom  of  particularly  good 
woriunaoibipt  has  been  found  in  Pompeii»  and  a  copy  of  it  is  giyen 
in  tho  Aftfi.  Bwh*  li.  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  conBiders  thai  it  was  designed 
to  frsten  the  garments ;  but  B5ttiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
eiplainedtlioiiieof  theso  piiisasbodluiisoreriqpiQg^ini.  [Other 
oosUy  head-dresses  were  used.  Ind.  six.  31»  Dhdema  mt  mmmmm 
turn  capUU  mofronarvm  S0  oiiro  sf  ^emmts  conteBfum.  So  alio  «sbi« 
Imtf  f5. ;  Or.  Amat,  iii.  IS,  23s 

YirgiDcl  crinet  aoro  gemmaqaa  pramuntor. 
The  hair  waa  drassed  by  drnJUmm  or  amratiip  with  iheir  eorliog- 
irons  (eafomtffnmi,  Yam*  L,  X.  120),  oomba,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  amatriem*  Bfaerob.  ii.  3,  p«  347.  JuUa  maHurt  habmne  coq^ 
rai  cano$9  gwn  Ugert  mrete^$oUbat.  Subiim  itUenmhu  pairu 
yrmU  omairieet*  OrelL  287Q,  2933.  These  persons  were  r^golaily 
apprenticed  to  the  art;  Mardan.  Diff,  znii.  1,  63.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  fat  conTonienoe  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  hovsehold  aflbfai,  the  women  drew  a  net  OTipr  the  head*  eneirefiqg 
the  liahr,  rtUeiUmn  [Varro»  L,  L,  t.  130,  quod  cagpUlwn  etmimenl. 
Nod.  xiy.  32;  Isid.  xix.  81],  xci^iv^aXof.  Jufen.  IL  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  tliis  effominate  habit,  lliese  hair>nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold  thrsad,  at  wo  see  from  engraTings  in 
the  Mus.  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  riii.  t.  4,  5,  ri.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Jarenal, 
reticulum  anratum.  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra,  cataniiccij  or 
calvtitica.  Varro,  ib.  Non.  xiv.  2 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  Mxiv.  2, 23.  Sometimes 
thoy  were  made  of  bladder,  Mart.  viii.  33, 19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occur  in  vase-paintiijgs  Sec  Becker's  CVtartc/«,  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  '660. 

ORNAMENTS. 

Thbsb  were  Tery  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  15,  58 :  Patdmam 
vidi  tmarcufdiB  margaritisque  operlantf  alterm  tcjetu  /nlgenttbui^  Mo 
capiUy  crinibiis,  spircL,  auribui,  coUo,  montlibtUf  digitisqu^f  qtt<E  summa 
quadringentiea  II.  S.  colligebat.  Lucian.  dt  Domo,  7.  Tho  necklaces 
imomUia}  and  neck-chains  (cateUa:),  which  often  reached  to  tho 
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hnuit,  were  iwj  magniiloent.  Iddor.  six.  18$  Plin.  IT.iVl  zniii. 
%  12;  Sen.  Mtd,  iii.  672,  anuro  UxiUi  numUe  jidgm$.  Paiill.  Dig. 
xnxf.  2»  82»  Ornmmitm  mamUlarwn  m  ^Undna  hriginia  fuaiuor 
M  Ij/nipamm  marfforUh  trigmta  quatuar.  The  pearls  were  of  im^ 
meoieTidiie;  8iiei.Cbw.6O^«eflNi^i«il0rfi0maiya^ 

A  neeklaee  wm  foimd  et  Pompeii  oonaitting  of  one  bond  of  fine 
inleilaoed  gold,  on  wbieh  are  luspended  Berenty-one  peadantiy 
like  tmall  ear-drope :  at  the  ends  of  the  ohain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasps  on  boUi  parts  of  which  there  is  a  firog:  at  the  terminal  points 
wheire  it  was  elasped  tliere  were  mines  in  setthigs,  one  of  whieh  is 
still  in  enstenee^  and  is  copied  in  the  Mvb,  Bor6.  it  14.  [Bee  also 
xiL  44.  The  amubands  were  called  €umMB  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  20)^ 
.  UraMdia,  tpintker,  Fest.  p.  883 ;  Plant.  Mm.  iii.  8, 4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychins  says,  t6  xynNraw  wtpi^paxinw,  Ih  Pompeii  too, 
aereral  of  the  kind  haTe  been  lirand.  Bee  Mu§»  Bor6.  supra,  and 
Tii.  tab.  ilid.  ziL  44.  The  latter  have  aetnally  mbles  in  the  place 
of  ejes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  eais  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inaures  ab  murium  faraminilm  nwieu- 
patcB,  quibua  pretioM  gmmu  lapidum  dependuniur.  Sen.  de  Ben.  rii. 
9,  video  uniones  non  rinffida  singttlis  auribus  comparatos,  jam  enim 
ejcercitaice  aures  oneri  fermdo  $unt,  jungiintur  inter  ae  et  itmiper  alii 
bin{3  mperponuntur.  Non  satis  muliehris  insania  viros  subjecerat, 
msi  biH'i  ac  tiriia  patrimonia  auribus  siiujuli^  pepcndissent.  Plaut. 
Men.  iii.  3,  17;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239;  Paull.  Dl<j.  xnxiv.  2,  32.  The 
rings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  All  these  ornaments 
were  called  ot^namenta  mulicbriay  Ulp.  />/</■  xxxiv.  2,  5.  In  contra- 
distinction to  which  is  the  mundus  muliebrist  quo  niulier  mundior  fit, 
viz.  si^xida  (looking- glasses ;  see  above,  and  Isid.  xix.  31)  matid<e, 
unguenta,  visa  umjuentariay  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  (pectines,  Varro,  L.L.  v.  129),  of  box-wood  or  ivory;  in- 
struments for  the  nails  (Bottiger,  Sabina),  and  rouge-boxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12,60;  Cic. 
Or  at.  fumti  medicamen  candoris  et  ruboris;  Ov.  Med.  Fac,  73, 
Art.  Am.  iii.  197;  Juv.  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been  dis- 
cussed above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iiL  66. 

Qaod  qQacamqiM  ▼•nil  Conmnn  migrare  pntamiii^ 
St  flntvs  «i0iUM  diwuina  Am  litro. 

In  Mti8.  Barb.  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  with  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  ciitcB  mysttcce,  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Pnenestey  sro  described  MWer,  ArckoMlogie  V.  Many  toilet 
loenee  In  yase  and  fretoo-paintiiig^  and  on  iaroopliagi»  hmre  been 

prosenred. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATERIAL,  COLOim,  METHOD  OP  MAnUFACTinUNG, 
AND  OF  CLEANING  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  wore  manufactured  of  wool,  eilk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
Ulp.  Dij.  xxxiv.  2,  23,  laneaj  luica,  scrica,  bomhycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial most  used  waa  wool;  aad  the  toga  could  uot  be  made  of  aoj- 
thing  else] 

In  Italy,  the  }>e&t  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tarantum. 
Plin.  Tiii.  43  [Colum.  vii.  2,  4] ;  Mart.  xiv.  166: 

Velleribus  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secundif 
Nobflaii  Altioom  tertia  Uodat  OTis. 

Of  Ibe  foreign  8ort8»  the  MiMan  [SamSan]  and  liaeoniam  m  well 
as  Eereral  olhert  mentioned  in  PUny^  were  celebiated.  pTateiv 
Textrmum  Antigmrmn :  An  AwmtU  qf  the  Art  Wnmnff  mmmg 
lAe  ^neiMiff .  A  ImMifim  mgoiwt^  importer  of  woo]«  ia  mentioned« 
OrelL  /RMr.  4008.]  Tlie  clodi  was  Bometlmea  thidc  and  hettfj;  at' 
o^oiB,  iliinner  and  lighter.  On  aeoonnt  of  the  flnt>nientioned  qua- 
lity* ilie  toga  iioaUedcIsiiM, />in^  (Suet.  jIu^.  82);  Airfa  (Quinet 
ihil.  zii.  10).  The  latter  muat  not  he  oonfounded  with  the  p&tm^ 
which  tignifleB  only  the  new  garment^  or  one  thai  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn  %  whence  sometimes  the  frito  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  JSplil.  L  1, 95),  sometimes  the  roM,  is  opposed  to  It  The 
ligliter  sort  serred  for  summer-wear.  Mart.  iL  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustus.  8ilk 
stnfls  were  not  worn  till  late,  and  eren  then,  ssriM  signifies  generally 
only  lislf.siik  clotli,  the  warp  h^g  linen  thread,  and  tlw  woof  is. 
sUk  When  greater  aocuFaoy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  suftssrioci  and  Aotoserica.  [Isidor.  ziz.  22,  hoheerioa 
tola  sarwKi— IrofiiOMnca  itamim  lineo,  troma  tx  wrico?\  Laraprid. 
Sev.  Alejc.  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  Primm 
llomawjram  holoserica  veste  usits  fertur^  quum  jam  mtmrica  in  tim 
essent,  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holoserim  stola 
niulu'nnti  is  m  jutiuncd  by  Van'o  in  Nonius.  As  such  ganuents  cost 
t'uormous  sums,  tlu>v  were  always  considered  an  article  of  cxtrava- 
gancc.  We  see  from  Quinct.  xii.  10,  tliat  silken  stuffs  (^ulscrica) 
wore  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  fuot,  liowever,  eilk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  l)io  Cass,  xliii.  24 ;  men  being  in  fact  for- 
biddoa  to  use  thorn.    Tac.         ii.  33,  tie  vestit  terica  viros  /txdattt. 
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Vop.  Tac.  10 ;  Dio  Cass.  lii.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  trazugraesed, 
e.  g.  by  Caligtt]a»  Suet.  Cat.  52 ;  and,  later,  it  became  obiolete.  Solin* 
60.]  On  aoeoimt  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  MmL  4Q»  one  pound  of 
siUc  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  thete  stnflk  were  woren  so  tUn  that  tbe 
fiunons  Coa  (which  were^  however,  alio  oompoeed  of  hyaaui)  weie 
often  censured  by  monliiti.  See  Boettig.  Sab.  it  115»  and  Bein* 
doif  on  Hot.  SoL  L  2f  161.  The  garment  worn  by  Yennft  in  a  paini- 
ing  from  Pompeii  (Mu$,  Barb.  iiL  86)*  and  that  worn  bj  Fliryno» 
aa  she  is  oaUed  (iriiL  5^  nraat  be  conriderad  robea  of  this  sort.  In 
TiL  20,  it  is  not  mnch  thieker;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Honoeb . 
poBmvtdinmvi  midam,  [Sen.  dis  Ban*  i1i  0,  viebo  sartoos  «eiCei^  «t 
veumwwmdm  nmt,  tn  qmbu$  nihil  mt,  quo  d/tfmOi  oitf  eorpiM  mA 
dMgus  pMdor  jmmiI.]  The  dlk  drosses  did  not  oome  to  Enzope  in 
the  web^  bnt  the  raw  idlk  had  nsaally  to  be  manufitetored  hero. 
The  4shief  passages  on  this  pohit  are  Aristotle^  B.A.  v.  17.  (19.) 
[Ud.  ziz.  27.]  Plin.  Ti.  17, 20^  Bvru  IMno  wanamiim  noMteb  l^r- 
fimm  agua  depectenUt  /ironHum  canUim:  tmdSs  pMiitntif  /eminiB 
fiofCrts  labor,  rwrdStndi  fia  rurmmgm  iSMndS.  The  obseority  of 
the  ea^tession  has  Induced  many  to  beUere  that  the  robes  already 
mannfaotnred  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  tune  of  Martial  (d.  27, 11),  the  most  cele- 
brated weaTers  appear  to  hare  lived  in  the  Vicns  Tusoos.  [Silk- 
merehants,  ssKoant  negoiUOomf  occur  in  inscriptions.  OreU.  1868, 
4252.  The  9trioaria  (2985)  is  a  female  sUtc^  who  probably  had 
chaxge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  <hk  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker^s  ChatrMm, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  816,  and  Tates,  Teutrin.  AiUiq.  1 160^260.  Though 
linen  was  faidispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  xir.  6,  mentions  the 
linen  coTers,  plagas ;  sir.  17,  Unteolium  cariemmt  and  ftequently  the 
mappm  and  numkUa,  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Uunt&t.  Cfautapt  also  was  origfaudly  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  litde  used  fmt  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  tbe  toga).  PUn.  H.  N.  xiz.  1;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  ganneots.  See  Fest  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  tupparm  as  vettim$ntumpueUar$  Uneum.  Non.  xir.  20; 
AppuL  Jfel.  ii.  p.  117$  Isid.  xiz.  26,  mentions  the  amhuUm  as  msre. 
friokun  paUmm  Unrntm,  and  the  anaboladkm  as  amieiarkm  Unmm 
ykmitnamn^. 

It  is  not  tin  later  that  linen  garments  iar  the  men  are  met  with, 
(for  the  legio  Kntaola  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress;  Paul. 
Diao.  p.  116;  Liy.  x.  88;  and  there  was  a  special  cause  ibr  the 
priests  of  Isis  wearing  linen  robes,  Unigera  Uurba.  Ovid.  Art*  Am.  i. 
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77 ;  Suet  Oct.  12,)  when  fine  linen  Btuflb  became  an  article  of  special 
limry.  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  40.  The  young  slares  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linon.  Suet.  Cat.  linteo  mr^netos. ;  Sen.  d$ 
Brev.  Vit.  12;  Heiiul  Ilor.  Sat.  u.  8, 10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  valuable  fi:t>m  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  (Carbamut  Plin.  six.  2; 
Non.  ziT.  28;  Lncan.  iii.  280. 

Flnia  oolonftis  aditfingiiiit  eariiasa  gsianiiii 
Vii^.  ^n.  iliL  84.)  Often,  however,  Ikmm  appears  to  mean  ootloD, 
byauM,  and  vhe  venas  as  both  ttuA  were  rerj similar,  e.g.  laid, 
six.  22^  SwfU  qui  ffmm  qmddam  Ufd  bytnm  <mifNiMfil,  27, 25 ;  Anson. 
Epk  Pareeb,  2;  linteam  da  $mdonmng  though  elsewhere,  sincloii 
denotes  cotton  stnffii.  See  Plin.  six.  1  $  Poll  vii.  76 ;  Beckei's  CS^ 
rietett  Eng.  trans,  p.  816.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuib  were  called 
ImUonei,  Plant  Aul,  ill.  5, 88;  Forcell.  Thm.  i  and  Ihe  sellers  of  it, 
Imtaaru.  Orell.  Jnscr.  8. 4216 ;  TTlp.  Dig,  xIt.  S,  5 ;  eomp.  Cie.  Vsrr. 
T.  6.  They  also  manqfactnred  stuflb  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  Un»- 
iiema.  Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arises,  as  to  what  were  the  eolonrs  of  these 
stuflb.  Originally,  the  eustomary  colour  was  white,  which  eon- 
tinned  to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
aa<f  £needmen  wore  daik-coloured  dothes,  it  is  tme^  but  this 
was  for  eoonomy^s  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soil,  lliese 
dark  stufh,  J^tsd  eokres.  Mart.  i.  97;  xiv.  127;  eanurinm  JiuetB: 
eomp.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally,  (the  wool  of  the  BsbHc 
sheep  was  dark-coloured ;  Mart.  i«  07;  xiv.  133,  ms  tnsa  Umdi  oeit; 
Non.  xri.  13 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxil.  1.  70,  neOmviUter  mffrum ;)  partly 
dyed  bo,  (eohr  anthraeinus,  Non.  zri.  14.)  From  the  former,  the 
poor  wore  called  pullata  turbcL,  Quinct.  ri.  4.  6,  ii.  12,  10;  Plin. 
£p.  Tii.  17 ;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  when 
iu  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
puUa,  Bordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  TTie  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  hicerurp  and  Bi/nthcsis.]  The  fac- 
tions of  the  Circus  also  intluenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  tlio  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Boottiger  (iS'a6.  ii.  01,  109,)  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  Domo.  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
Chariclcs,  traiislated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
Ilorculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  wo  see  a 
far  leas  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  roboe,  as  alLy-blue  and 
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Tiolet  See  Zalm,  Omam,  1. 19;  Jftw.  Barb,  Hi.  t.  ^  6»  and  in  the 
noble  flguresi  (rii.  t.  84^)  the  tmUea  and  patta  are  aioxe^  ooTered 
with  golden  ttafs.  Theie  are,  it  ia  trneb  not  portnita  of  particular 
Boman  matrQna»  but  itQl  they  eihibit  the  taite  of  the  period;  and 
in  Petfon.  67,  Fortiinata»  the  wife  of  Trimalohio,  weaia  a  tmiM 
cetarina.  Comp.  zizIt.  2, 82,  and  7:  jM0(B/>ur/nifi90  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  caae  of  the  fint  matrons.  Man  j  matrona  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  oertain  occaaiona  coloured  onea 
wonid  probably  not  hare  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  aanuned 
to  have  been  generally  the  caae.   [See  Or.  Art.  Am.  iii.  109^  185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cnm  yer«  tepenti, 

Vitb  agit  gemmaa  pigraque  cedit  hjems, 
Lam  tot  ant  plum  toooM  Mbit,  elig«  eartoi.] 

These  robes  were  mado  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur. 
pureoBf  eoceme<B,  amethi/stince,  ianthino!,  prtmnce,  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  Tiolet,  mallow  (molochinus)  caltha,  crocus,  (also  lutetu, 
Ov.  Art.  Am,  iii.  179;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  zyi.  12.  2. 
11 ;  Isid.  xix. ;  or  iron-COloured,y%mi^ne?/^,  Non.  xvi.  7;  Isid.  ib. ; 
Plant.  Mil.  ir.  4,  43 ;  Bca-colourcd,  aimaiilu,  Non.  XTi.  1 ;  greenish, 
gaOnnuB,  Jur.  li.  97;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97;  Forcell.  t.  galbanumil 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  coloured  prints^ 
80  to  speak,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  ooirosiye  preparation  laid  on 
preriously,  the  impressed  parts  were  preyented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  {nece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  iwsfts  imptuviaia,  Plaut  EpicL  ii. 
%  40^  waa  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xvi.  3:  color  qnari 
/^maio  tiUlicidio  impUiui.  Batib»fieHittmduXaiag—BM.  H.N,  yiB. 
48, 74;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  920,— was  eqniTalent  to  'watered'  with  na 
(Chaqgeant  or  Mow§).  (Becker'a  CAoriefef,  Engl,  trans,  p.  821). 
OTid,^rt.  Am.  iii.  177: 

Hie  undas  imitatur,  habet  qaoque  Domen  ab  ondis; 
Credldcriin  Nyrophas  hsc  quoqne  Twta  t«gL] 

Altliough  this  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  haye  been  something  liice  calicos; 
they  were  at  all  eyents  versicolorick  [These  yersicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weafing  and  embroidery.  Juy.  ii.  97 :  CceruUa  indutits 
§eutula ;  where  sciitulm  are  the  figures  woyen  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.  Isid.  xix.  22;  Lucan.  z.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlnotnt  pectorm  filo, 
Qood  NUotii  aras  onmprMinm  peetino  8enuD 
Solvit  St  sxtMso  laxavit  stamiaa  ydoii 
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Stripet  or  borden,  woTen  in  or  lewn  on  the  gAnnents,  were  otOed 
paragamim.  Cod,  iL  8»  2.  l%e  whole  gumeiit  wet  also  lo  nemad^ 
Ljd.  ZV  Jfoy.  iL  18;  Tkeb.  CUmd.  17;  Vop.  AmnL  1^ Umm pant- 
gmim.  40;  Top.  IVvft.  4.  The  gold-embraidered  wttm  phmatm 
hare  been  alreedy  disootted.  Oomp.  Stat  Tkeb.  i.  MS,  owvta 
jmOs.  Hejne  ad  Virg.  uEn,  i.  648. 

The  purple  robei»  at  a  ofalef  otjeet  of  andeot  Inzncyy  hsre  he«i 
thonmghly  diieaNd  by  W.  Sohmidt*  Fanekmgm  ottf  d$m  CM^ 
dm  AUiBrtkwmt  pp.  90 — 212.  The  bright  teariet  ooloor,  ooeg— > 
from  an  faitoot  resembling  the  ooddneal*  (not  a  T^getable  prodno- 
tion;  see  PUn.  J7.  N.  Ix.  41,  ztL  %  as  Udorns  sajs,  mrim'ciilMi  m 
mUimtrilm  /r<mdiSbm\  must  not  be  eonHranded  with  purple^  fioss 
wlddi  it  was  oarafolly  dbtinguished  bj  the  anoieiits.  Snei.  A^. 
8S;  Mart.  t.  2S: 

Non  nisi  vel  cooco  madid*  Tel  marie*  tincte 
Vette  uitee. 

Qoinot.  xi.  1»  81;  Ulp.  Dig.  zzziL  1,  70;  Mart.  jdr.  131. — Of  the 
purples,  {oomildUMm  in  a  wider  sense,  and  osCmm,  Isid.  ziz.  28), 
we  most  take  oare  to  distinguish  the  joioe  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpura^  pelagiof  also  pcnUonm,  Yarro,  L,  £•  Y.  113^  quod  a 
Pcenit  primum  dknlwr  attata  frofxf>vpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
Snail,  {Imemmn,  mures,  iojpv$) ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
inclades  the  seoond  also»  just  as  munx  and  hmeeummf  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stand  for  purple.  Plin.  is.  36,  61.  These  two  con- 
chylia  arc  careftilly  distinguished  by  Ptel.  trachdliy  p.  367,  al- 
though ill  a  mercantile  point  of  yiew  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62  ;  Non.  xn.  9;  Mart  riii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colourB  of  purj)lo,  red  and  blackish,  (Plin.  ix.  36,  62,)  were  mixed  so 
iiigoniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  |)ure 
from  the  diluted.  The  former,  was,  in  later  times,  called  biatUij 
(Sahnas.  ad  Vopisc.  Aurel.  46;  Sidon.  Api)ll.  Carm,  ii.  48;  Lyd. 
l)c  Meiis.  1.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tyrian  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62 ;  Suet.  Ner.  32 ;  of  which  the  Tyrian, 
which  was  the  dearest,  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thousand 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magnificent 
dark  brilliancy,  dl^<f>ot  and  bis  tinetus.  Pliny.  Mart.  iv.  4,  quod  bis 
murice  vdlus  imjiuinatum.  Hor.  Epod.  12,  21,  itcratce  l<fme.  Comp. 
2,  16;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  170,  (picB  bis  Tyrio  inurict  lana  ruins.  Stat, 
Silv.  iii.  2,  139;  Lyd.  De  Ma^j.  ii.  13 ;  also  mtovx  bis  coctus,  repelitus. 
The  violet  amethystine  purple  (also  chilled  ianthi)iuniy  violac^m^ 
Mart.  i.  97,)  was  socoud  in  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  handled  denarii.  Pfin.  iz.  88»  68.  The  dilated  or  pale  purple, 
on  the  other  hand,  {jui  tmnp$raHir  oguaX  was  called  ctmel^Uas 
hence  Plin.  iz.  89,  Ckme^Uaia  vetiU.  Saet.  Cobb,  48:  Cic.  PML 
ii.  279  conekjfUata  pertBlrwBuita,  Pliny  (t&.  and  zzL  8, 22)  disouflses 
the  manifold  miztarei  and  dilationa.  The  imeO  of  the  purple  gar. 
mentBi  the  dl^aif>a  fat  initance,  was  fSur  iiroffl  agreeable;  Mart.  I.  60, 
82,  cUim  vBBtBB  murioBi  It.  4,  iz.  68.  Wool  and  sDk  weve  the  chief 
malerials;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  nerer  In  the  weh;  cotton  was 
nerer  dyed  parple,  linen  Tery  seldom.  PUn.  H,  N,  ziz.  1, 5.  Dyers 
in  purple,  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phcenicia,) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  called  purpurarUy  Orell.  Inscr.  4271,  4260. 
It  was  spun  and  woTon  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  perBons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.    Cic.  />.  Sest.  8.    (Piso)  vestiiur  aspere 
nostra  ha*:  purpura  plebeia      pcene  fmca;  where  /ttsca  is  wrongly 
explained  as  viohora  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  i)ur[)lo  llatta.    This  fiisca  and  plebeia  corresponds  to  the 
^(Xacva  of  Cato,  in  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  G,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon man,  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.    Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  oniament  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  viohicenrn.  In 
other  pei-sons  it  was  considered  improper;  and  hence  Ca?lius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p.  Ccel.  30.    But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  ob8en'e<l,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  liut  even  whole 
garments  of  it.    The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
dift'erencc  between  the  various  purples.    Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.  But 
Ceesar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict,  Suet.  Cces.  43,  against  roncht/liatcp 
vestes,  nisi  certis  personis  et  cptaiihiis  perqm  certos  dies ;  which  was 
repeated  by  Au«rustu9.    Dio.  Cass.  xlix.  16:  njv  tc  taB^a  r^v 
aikovpyrj  ^rjfiiva  aXXov  e^co  rSv  /9ovXcvrov  (vdvtaOai.    As  aKovpyXt  18 
the  same  as  holovcrus,  all  puqile,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  we 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden.   Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  (blalta) ;  Suet  Ner.  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.    But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  •S'^^v.  Alex.  40;  Yop.  Aurel.  4G,  tU  bkUUOB  tumcoB 
matronas  haberent.  29.  The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alonCi 
forbidden  ;  theso  being  the  exdoslTe  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7 :  indumentum  purpttrce  tjisi^  regxas  digniUUiB,  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  (MoUa),  named  muTBx 
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Mear,  or  adorandus,  wliich  were  produced  by  tho  imporial  mana- 
fiMStoriee ;  tho  commoner  sorts  continued  to  be  allowed,  and  wen 
told  in  the  shops.    Cod.  xi.  8,  3;  Cod.  Theod.  x.  21,  3,  x.  20^  18.] 

As  regards  the  manufacture  of  these  garments*  it  it  gmenfly 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  theratee 
were  without  «u^ra.  Sec  Schnoid.  Ind,  ad  Scr.  R.  R.  s.  tda; 
Beckmann,  Beitr.  It.  39;  Boettig.  Furimmn,  36»  and  Sab.  ii.  100. 
This  assumptioDt  however,  Beems  to  require  some  restrictions. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Qainctilian,  and  it 
soems  eron  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcnixda ;  and  if  wc  look 
at  a  tunioa,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  |MMIm^  wbidi 
must  hare  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  badL  could 
be  coToredf  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  aft  onoe 
have  been  woren  in  that  form.  The  mistake^  periiaps,  condali  in 
taking  what  sometimeB  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pSecci 
might  have  been  woren  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dresi»  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  fwrfMrub  sss- 
^oNMf&irt^  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  daTSi. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  fomale  slares,  who^ 
originally,  did  this  in  the  aftriumt  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
aiiistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistieiB  seldom 
asBisted,  Colum.  ziL  pnef.  0;  when  she  did,  it  was  thoqg^t  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  OreU.  4089,  {om(^- jmo,  pudiba,  4800. 
Auson.  Povwil.  ii.  8,  zvL  8.  In  the  houses  of  the  grsaft  there  was 
a  special  room,  tetBlrtmiin,  or  fs«frtNa»  where  the  fomale  slaves 
worked,  under  tiie  survdUance  of  the  larnqMndits  also  tcH^Miis  swve 
and  lanipendm.  Pompon*  Dig,  zziv.  1, 81 ;  Alfen.  Dig,  mdL  1, 81  \ 
CaL  zv.  1, 27*  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Mp,  90:  Dmrn 
euft  dm(tib«n  primmm,  fumadmodum  aUa  tor^ueamiur  /Ua,  aUa  «r 
mdUi  sohcfogus  dueemHtr,  deinde  fumadmodim  tda  mupmmt  pom- 
dmbut  rsefum  ttamm  eeBimukOt  qumadmodmih  mtbtmnm  iiiswftwi, 
quod  duriUam  utrimqiu  eomprimmUi§  Irames  ramiyto,  tpaAa  eotra 
coj^anfur  tt  junffi,  Mriiottm  quoque  turUm  a  •apimUSbm  dfarf  immUtmt 
nhtUmptMM  rtpertum  hoe  iuhtitiut  gmuSy  in  qm 

Tela  jugo  juncta  ost,  stamen  secemit  amndo. 
loseritur  medium  raUiii  subtemen  acutis, 
Qnod  lato  feriunt  insccti  pectiae  dentis. 

Juv.  iz.  28;  Isid.  ziz.  29;  Yates,  Jsxirm.  iifUiguortMi.] 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  elothes  at  tiieir 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  for  better  off  than  the  king's 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dvBM^  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  the  fvUitff  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  doths 
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fiwih  Drom  the  ]ooiii»  in  attending  to  ihe  leouring  of  thoie  wblcli 
had  been  worn,  lavare,  interpolam ;  henoe  they  formed  an  important 
eo^jmn.  FUnetti, /mmt.  278.  [OrelL  406^  8291,4091.]  Scboett- 
gen,  AtUiqmiatu  FMimm$  BeoVmann,  Btdr.  It.  85.  The  remains 
of  a  fiiUoma  exemied  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  ooverad 
with  paintings  rslating  to  ihe  business  of  the  /kUhnmt  more 
instmetlTO  than  all  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  giren  hi  the  Jfut.  Bor6.  It.  t.  49b  80^  voA  partly  In  GelPli 
Pmnpekma,  ii.  81. 

In  the  lower  part  cf  one  of  these  pictures  lire  Bee  inaline^in 
firar  niches,  snch  as  are  to  be  foond  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build- 
ing, three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  altemU  pedibui,  ihe  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixitntun  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolTed.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
nitrum^  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  xxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  wo  see  tho  next  part 
of  tho  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fuHonca  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  veiT  like  a  horse-brush,  lor  tho  purj)oso  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  givhig  it  a  nap.  To  the  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him, 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  ho 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar- 
ments after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  thoy 
were  stretched  on  tho  frame  whilst  exposed  to  tho  fumes  of  tho 
sulphur  beneath.  Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  the 
vessel  which  tho  workman  carried,  or  whether  it  containe<l  water, 
with  which  the  cluthes  were  sprinkled  before  being  subjected  to  tho 
brimstone,  wo  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  bo  examining  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  tho  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  shew  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fulloniai  It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrying  the 
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ftime  wean  an  oliTO-garUyod,  and  above  him  on  the  fjrame  tUa  an 
owL  Thii  must  relate  to  Minerra. 

On  a  aeoond  wall  we  aee^  hi  the  lower  party  •  jamg  man  Ina 
graen  tamoa»  glTing  a  dreaa  or  pleoe  of  doth  to  a  woman  weaiim  a 
green  mider-gannent,  and  orer  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  aerpentine 
itripea.  To  her  xig^t  tits  a  aeoond  female  flgnre  m  a  while  lanifl% 
who  appeaiB  to  be  eleanfa^g  a  eaid»  or  other  Bimilar  inatrament 
Above  them  aeroFal  pieoet  of  oloth  are  soipended  on  two  polea. 

Lastly^  in  the  oompartment  above  is  a  great  press  wiHi  two 
sorewa,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch,  bthb  manner  aD 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  bnt  the  ooloored  ones  had,  of  ooniBe^hi 
many  rospeola  to  nndeigo  n  dlilBrant  trsatment,  (comp.  Pliny,  znr. 
17) ;  and  thus  they  were  retained  to  Iheir  possessors  with  n  new 
l^oss.  A  garment  when  onoe  washed  did  noty  of  eonrse,  posseos  the 
same  valne.  Henoe  the  cHpsnaalM*  of  Trimakhio^  in  Petron.  dO» 
says:  VmUmmvIa  mea  aoeubUoria p$rdiditf  quc$  mUd naUUi  mm  dims 
quUhm  donavetat,  Tyria  tine  dMo  mi  jam  mmd  lofa;  on  whieh 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Heliog.  26:  Milsaaisii  hlmn  mmqwrnm 
€UtigU,  meiuUcoi  dicent  qm,  linieu  lotu  utetmtur.  So  also  Martial,  z. 
11,  lata  Urqm  qwUerqm  toga,  is  considered  a  poor  present. 
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THE  MEALS. 

THE  coDtnBt  between  the  simplioitj  of  earlier  timei^  and  tbe 
rery  refined  luiury  of  a  later  period^  appeared  most  strildni^y 
perhapa  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  e<iiiipiiientB  were  nlii* 
mately  made  not  only  with  the  view  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
efaoleeat  daintiee,  but  also  from  a  deaire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
artioies»  at  whaterer  priee.  These  were  he^>ed  uj^  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  bdng  agreeable  to  the  taate^  but  simply 
beoause  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banqnet»  on 
aeoount  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  oost  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Boman  gourmands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  possible;  and  they  som^t  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saying,  11 /ant  manger  pour  vhre,  9t  nonpoi  vhnpowr  mangert  was 
precisely  inferted  at  Rome.  As  such  impoortanee  was  attached  to 
eroryihing  rekthig  to  the  tables  there  is  natural^  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  the  habits  connected  with  It  j  and  sereral 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  rerertli^  frequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  hare  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
Studdi,  AiUifiUtaUB  Comktale§f  CSaooonlns  and  tTMnus,  J>e  2W- 
clMoi  Bulengerus,  De  ConvMia  are  the  most  complete  writings 
thereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  them,  as  they  are  rather 
conftised  masses  of  collected  passagee,  than  ludd  eiposltiona,  and 
also  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  theses  are  Meierottoi  UtlMr 
SUim  md  Ldmimi  d/nr  RSvMn  WOstemann,  Pal  da  Seaurwi 
bnt  the  best  comfdlation  is  that  of  ProfeiBor  BlOir,  In  Oreuaei^s 
JJM$$,  407.  We  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  the  meaJs  at  difRBrent 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  tilellnimn,  the 
discussion  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  nAjects  of  particular 
articles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinotion  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  whlcht  according  to  the  testi- 
monles  of  writers,  tho  principal  article  of  Ibod  was  a  gruel,  pulif 
far,  odor.  Yarro,  de  L,L,  r.92,D9  vieiu  antigaiinma puh ;  Plin. 
ztIS.  8, 1 9,  PuUe,  mm  pane  vkdm  tongo  tempore  Bowumee  mmiftetm^ ; 
comp.  Val.  Mai.  ii.  5,  5.   JuTenal  (xir.  170)  also  says: 

Md  BuigDls  fiwtribas  honiiu 
A  Mrob«  rel  raloo  redtimUbiit  altera  ooww 
AmpUor  et  gnndtt  ftunabant  paltlbQi  ollis. 
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And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  period  a  common  dnli 
at  the  frui^al  board.  Mai  t.  v.  78,  9,  pultem  nii^am  preme)is  botefhit, 
and  the  priucipaL  Biuteuauco  of  the  lower  daaaoBj  to  which  Mart 
xUL  8t  alludes, 

Imbue  plebeiaa  Clasinis  pultibas  oUas. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etnirift  (Ott.  MQller,  Etrutk,  i.  234),  and  it  wai 
only  calle<l  clusina,  beosttse  the  /or  dmwwiw,  which  mm  the  beH 
aad  whitest  grmiii»  was  especially  used  for  this  porpose.  It  is  rery 
probable^  however,  that  this  dish  was  commoaly  eaten -through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [Sec  Ilauthal  ad  Ftn,  p.  183.]  In  addilko 
to  puis,  green  regetablos  (olera),  and  legumes  (Igj^mmsna),  W6Ke  ftiB- 
qiiently  used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  comoe  popu- 
Utm  (Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  4»  68)»  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  aoquaintanoe  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doobt  also  ezerciBed  an  faifluenee.  TUs  beeame  manifeal  ddeily 
after  the  wan  in  Asia,  a.d.o.  588.  In  eariier  timei  no  prifile 
oooks  wera  kepty  there  being  no  ocoopalion  for  them.  Plin.  zffiL 
11»  28 :  N0O  eojuot  wkto  KahAtmU  tn  aarvMii  sosgns  m  mmodio  oon- 
dmeAcmi.  And  soofa  we  find  to  be  the  ease  almoit  mdmsallj  in 
Fbuttoi.  On  the  contrary^  Liry,  in  the  passage  already  often  mesi- 
tioned  (xaiz.  8),  conoeming  the  Ininry  whidi  waa  introdnoed  fnm 
Aaiayiayt:  tpuSUBq^futqmipMMcimiLfitmmU^ 
fuM  eojmi^  vtlissmtiiHi  onlijfiiii  mmm^pimiii  sf  csslMMifioiis  tt  titii  ia 
jNntfio  SMS  €t  quod  mmkUriMm  /keratf  an  kaberi  capkk.  Until  tiie 
year  68Q»  no  prifate  baker  also  was  kept^  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra:  Pktom  Romm  non/ktert  ad  Penkmm 
u$ju§  hdhtmt  omitt  06.  Urb^  wmdUa  super  DLXXX.  Ipm  ptmm 
MAani  Quiritet,  mmU$rumqtt$  id  opui  sral»  sieiif  sfiam  nunc  m 
pbtrimit  fftntmm.  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  wmneD 
and  sUivea  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Di^.  zzdii.  7, 12 ;  oomp.  San. 
Ep.90,]  Anda?ei8einPhHitaa,iCii2.  ii.  9, 4,  whei«tfaea»«i|0Css  ii 
mentioned,  wi^t  hKwe  been  considered  apnriooib  iMd  not  Atetas 
Capito  Informed  nst  eoquos  tumpanma  hsMnrOm  0ogm  §oUio$9pkto^ 
retpie  tanium  eot,  qui  far  pimdMnt  fum/imaUM,  Varro^  Ih  tU.  pop. 
Bom,  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Nec  pistoris  nomm  erat,  nitt  efus  qui  rmi/tMT 
piruebat.  But  in  Varro's  time,  skilful  pistoret  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  from  tlie  fragment  of  his  satire  irtpH  «dfafiaro»r,  in 
Goll.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  doli- 
cacios,  seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Flautus,  as  we  see  from  Aul.  ii.  9   Capt.  W.  2 ;  Mil. 
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iH.  1;  CSire,  U.  8;  Mtnmhm,  L  1;  Pom.  L  8.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Roman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  hare  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  eonsidering  a  bter  period,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
▼arious  meals  iriiidi  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressiona,  jmtaculun%,  prandktm,  mmtnda,  ecma,  tws- 
jMrno,  will  require  explanation,  ^io  Cass.  Izr.  4.  aKparhaffiku^ 
dpi(rnim''^anmh^limd6pma.  Pint.  JSfjfu^  riii.  6;  Suet  VU.  18, 
jentaetUa,  premdia,  ecmcBf  eommitBaHomeB,'] 

Jmiiaevhmh  also  janiaciihtmt  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
oaten  early  in  the  mornings  [in  ancient  times  iUahm,  quia  Jtjuni 
vinum  itK  condUmn  anU  meridiem  abeorbebam.']  Isidor.  Or^.  zz.  2, 
10 :  Jenkmdum  mi  primne  eibue,  quo  j^unium  sofotftir,  unde  ei  mm- 
eupahem  Ifigidiue:  Am  ipsi  jejunia  jantaeulie  leeibuB  eokfimue.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  oi^ 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
diiBcult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopiee,  Taeii,  11,  615,  assumes 
the  usual  time  to  hare  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
haying  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  ^oing  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shewn,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
8alt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olires, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Vopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Panem 
nisi  siccum  nunquam  coniedit  eundemq%ie  sale  atque  aliis  rebus  eondi^ 
turn,  which  is  rigluly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentacuhim.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  hia  frugality  {EpUt.  82):  Panis  dcinde  siccus^ 
sine  incnsa  prandium,  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandae  manns ;  where 
panis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  pramlium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  muhum.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  jentaculum  was  not  con- 
fined to  cliildren  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Roman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.  The  passages  commonly  quoted.  Mart.  zir.  223, 
JentaaUa: 

Snrgite ;  jam  Tsndit  poerli  Jeotunla  pistor, 
CTritti^flqiM  MNiaiit  nndiqiw  luck  avw; 

and  Plant.  (True.  ii.  7,  38),  hujus  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  alij  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  erident  from  the  Lemma,  Jentaculum,  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  ptostry  which  served  for  the  boys'  breakfast,  is  meant.  Still 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus ;  for  of^e  ad  jentaculum 
means,  to  bring  up  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  puU,  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jeiUaculvm. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  who 
meet  him,  jamne  jentasseutf  and  Martial  says  to  CseciliaouBy  who 
camo  as  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  praiidium,  (viii.  67); 

Mane  veni  potius-,  nam  cur  te  quiuta  moretor? 
Ut  jentet  sero,  Csciliane,  Tenia. 

Comp.  al»o  Appul.  Met.  i.  60.  Wo  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  solvendo  jejxinioy  though 
many  might  hare  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  breakfast  as  the  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preliminary 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  c<rna  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground. [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Isid.  xx.  2;  Liv.  xiviii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iv.  8),  sejcta  quies  lassis;  consequently  about  mid-day;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud.  34: 
Besti'iri'is  iiieridlanisqne  adeo  deltctabatur,  ut  etinm  prima  luce  ad 
tpectaculum  descenderetj  ct  meridie^  dimisso  ad  prandium  p(>pulo, 
peraederet.  So  that  the  expression  met-idief  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  «loubtless  arrive  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  mighty  howeTer,  begin  earlier,  as  Saturio  (in  Plant. 
Pert.  i.  3,  33)  answer!  Toxilus:  Nimts  pcene  mane  etiL  Gioero  says 
of  Antony  ^FhU,  ii.  41):  ab  hora  tcrtia  bibebaiuirg  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circumstances,  as  Horace 
on  the  journey  (jS^.  i.  B,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  ii^liig  of  Paull.  p.  223:  Frandimn  em  Chrweo 
wfioMio»  ett  dictum ;  nam  meridianum  dbum  eomem  voeabantf  agreei 
Tery  well  with  his  account  of  the  eoena.  He  meant  to  say  here^ 
that  the  neme  (prandktm)  was,  at  a  later  period*  nsed  £or  it  (the 
midpday  meal),  and  that  fonnerly  the  cilnu  meridiamii  was  called 
eoma.  [So  also  Plut  Sympoi.  Tiii.  6,  5 ;  Snei.  OtL  7B,  po§t  eibmm 
nundianum ;  Tao.  Ann.  zir.  2^  medio  die.] 

The  lees  common  term,  merenda,  appears  to  denote  the  seme 
thing  ae  prandium.  Non.  L  118;  Fest.  Exo,  xi  92;  Iiid.  Orig, 
jx,  2, 12.  Menenda  ett  pSbme,  fm  deelinante  die  mmiim'f  jiiafi  peet 
meridiem  edenda  ei  proerima  ecenae,  Unde  ei  amteootnia  a  qnSbuedam 
voemUmr.   What  time  Isidonis  meant  is  not  so  eaeily  tM,  tor 
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between  pmndiinii  and  oceiui  there  Ib  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
the  fnmiMM  belonged  to  tbe  enna  itielf.  [Perbaps  be  meant  an 
ofeidng  mealy  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  eicq^on.]  In 
Galpnm.  Sic.  EfA»  r.     we  certainly  haTe 

Veram  nbi  dediTi  jam  noM  tgpetcwe  toit 
Indpiet,  seneque  HMiitiv  hotm  mtnods. 
Bmnrai  paae*  gngM. 

Rut  this  is  of  shoep,  and  morernla  denotes  meal-timo  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandium,  without  the 
explanations  of  tho  crrammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Fronto,  iv.  6:  Deimie  ad  merendam  xtum.  Quid  me  censes  prari' 
dUse?  Panis  tantuhim.  Ab  hora  se^rta  domnm  redimuSy  where  me- 
rend'i  and  prandium  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid- day.  Further,  in  Plaut.  Moat,  iv.  2,  60,  Theuropides  says  to 
Pbanisctts: 

Videsis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qaopiam  deyorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  qoom  gatU  fuerit,  biberis. 

8imo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etymology,  Isidor.  cttei  a  second  passage :  Merum  hinc  et  merenda, 
quod  aniiqmtus  id  temporit  fmeria  opercurUip  qutbu9{f)  pani$  menu 
dabatwr,  etc.  How  little  ralue  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  leam  fh>m  Plautus  (Mencechm.  L  3,  25)  <^  what  the  pran- 
dium consisted.  Phttdromns  (Ckure,  IL  844)  mentions:  Pemam^ 
iMonm,  nmimh  mm  gkmdkim.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  ccana  of  the  prerions 
day,  reUfuiUB,  Cure,  supra;  Pen.  L  8»  25.  Cal^imijimi  reUquioBg 
and  to  which  the  parasite  adds:  Pemam  gwidem  jm  ett  a^^^onifti- 
gidam  poetridk.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishe%  but  etera,  fish*  eggt,  &c.,  were  added,  and  mulsunit  [CSo.  p. 
Chi.  Jdns  prandere  and  mulsum,]  wine^  and  espedally  the  sedue- 
tiTe  eafda  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  frugal  people  to6k»  however, 
a  rery  dmple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plln.  Epkt.  iiL  0»  10. 
Seneca  caUed  this  a  jMYMidiim  sina  msnta  jMft  gHod  im 

The  principal  meal  was  tho  last  in  the  day,  coena,  [fttanwv  Pint 
16.];  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancient  thnest  may  seem 
doubtftd,  according  to  Festus,  Erne.  iiL  41 :  Coma  apud  emUquoe 
cKosfrofUr,  quod  mmc  art  prmndimmj  vetpema,  quam  mme  ecenam  op- 
paimme,  srii.  149,  and  liz.  157.  If  the  derhration  giren  by  Isid. 
Oriff,  ZE.  II9  %i,  eoena  wteaktr  a  eomtmmione  veteetUnmf  itoufim 
quippe  QroBoi  cowmmM  dkmtt  be  corned  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  BoSmi),  this  moaU  whether  later  or  earlieff  moat  always  be 
ooiuidered  a  principal  one.  If  the  name  tcmtcn  be  oorrecty  it  had 
not  a  Greek  deriTation  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  aoooanty  which  referB  to  a  period 
reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memoriaby  the  proper  time  of  the 
coena  was  about  halfway  between  mid-day  and  san«8ei»  i.  e.  tbe 
ninth  hour;  bat  as  this,  in  winter^  b^gan  at  half- past  one^  the  time 
for  busincM  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 
and  the  coena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  meant 
it  waa  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  tummer  the  ninth 
.  began  at  2hrB.  Slmin.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2hrs.  ISmin. 
Pliny  {Eful.  iiL  1, 8)  sayi  of  Spurinna:  Ubi  hora  haHkMi  rnmOktiki 
mtyUt  anUem  hUms  nona,<Bttate  octava — m  toh,  H  cant  vmUOtttmhtt^ 
lot  muhu.  LoHii  aoeubai.  The  ninth  u  generally  named  aa  the 
hour  of  the  ooens.  Cle.  Fam,  ix.  26;  Martial  in  hia  diriaioii  of  the 
day,  It.  8,6: 

Iropent  eutmotot  ftmagcra  aooa  tons. 

Of  courM  the  time  it  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dhied  later.  Mart  Til.  01,  II.  Many,  on  the 
e(mtrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  i^th  hour,  ccman  dt 
di€;  Mltacfa.  ad  Hot,  Od.  i.  1, 19 ;  Rupert  adJu»,  L  49 ;  when  pro- 
tiacted  till  late  in  the  night,  or  UU  morning,  they  were  add,  eomon 
in  luem.  [Mart.  I.  29,  In  hum  hUnt]  Such  eonThria  were  called, 
in  boUi  cases,  umpeatkm.  [Oic.  p,  Mur,  6»  tempmim  convtvn.] 
Even  witii  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist,  iii.  6, 13)  admiring  his  uncle's  extraordinary 
partimoma  femporu,  says :  Surgebat  CBstcUe  a  coma  luce;  hieme  intm 
prtmam  noctis.  This  left  about  throe  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rara  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curt^iiling  the  meal. 

The  ccBiia  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  Gustm  (^jista(io)t  or  pro- 
mulsis;  2. yi'rcu/a,  different  courses;  3.  vioiSfF  sccundcE.  The  gustus, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetablee  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactuca.  Mart.  xiv.  14  : 

Claudere  qua)  coenas  lactuca  solebat  avorum. 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapcs. 

See  Heindorf,  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  69,  Also^  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Sat, 
L  36,  eipUins  the  proferb^  ab  cwt  ad  nuUa,  agrees  Tery  well  with 
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Cie.  Fam,  ix,  20»  Inteffram  famm  ad  ovum  n^ftros  who  means  that 
bto  hanger  lasts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Petron.  38,  the 
owi  jNHmitna  also  belong  to  the  gustatio;  and  Mart.  liS.  19,  says: 
In  thflmiii  miiiit  laetaeM,  o?a,  laMrtnm. 

This  was  a  gastoB^  whSdi  many  took  fanmediately  after  bathing. 

AppuL  Hcf.  iz.  p.  606.   [PUn.  Ep.  i.  16:  PamOm  tirainX  lactuccB 

ringulw,  eoehUcB  terrue,  ova  bina,    Varro,  R.      \,  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  mulsxtm  (see  the  Excursus  on  The 

Drmkt),  as  ^oe  was  Uiougbt  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 

Hor.  ScU,  ii.  4,  24: 

AafidiuB  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo 
Mendose,  qaoniun  wHrab  ooamlllm  mis 
Nil  nU  kne  deoat;  lent  praeordin  mnlM 
Prolnaris  meUoi. 

The  gnstns  was  etXMpmmMgf  but  not  beeanse  the  yUmds  were 
taken  before  the  mnlsnm,  bat  beeanse  they,  with  H,  formed  the 
whet  In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  wpsmbrtw^  hutead  of  ^utlam. 

The  eosnay  m  a  stricter  senses  oonrrftted  of  soTersl  remoTos ;  fer^ 
tfiifay  [also  called  mimt»\  named  primal  aXUra,  tsrtSa  ccmof  followed. 
Mart  zi.  81.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
mores,  (Oato»  in  Serr.  on  Vlrg,  .^n,  i.  687) ;  afterwards  there  were 
generally  throe,  the  chief  dish,  caput  eomm  (Mart  x.  81),  being 
plaoed  in  the  centre;  bat  they  did  not  stop  there;  and  JaTenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known:  Quu  /ereula  ttpitm  mmto  eemami 
amuf  [Suet.  Oct,  74:  Cbmom  famttyireiffif  ma  qwum  odwuIcMilit. 
Jims  santf  prcMHU^  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  instwar 
tmmdoBt  iHiich  conslBted  of  pastry,  heB/aina  (Oell.  ziii.  11),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit*  [Lamprid.  AUa,  Sw,  87],  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epideipnideB, 
Mart  n.  81 ;  Petron.  69,  [or  imponuniaf  Paul.  p.  106,  quati  Im. 
panimmUeh  qum  poit  ccmam  memh  impomibtmt,'] 

By  the  expresrion  oom  r§oia,  h  meant  a  fbll  meal  of  this  sort, 
ab  <m  itSTiiS  ad  maXa^  but  it  is  obseurs^  and  opposed  to  the  tporiula. 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct.  74;  Ve»p.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubia,  purti,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject  Firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described.  In  Mart, 
X.  48: 

Esooenturat  veotrem  mOit  vflHon  nudrM 
Attnlit  «t  variaa,  qnaa  habet  hortat,  opet, 

In  qiiibus  est  lactnca  8«den8  et  sectile  poTrnm ; 

Nec  deest  ructatrix  mentha,  nec  herba  islax. 
Sccta  coronabunt  nitatos  ova  lacertos, 

£t  madidam  tbynni  de  sale  sumen  erit. 

[oAu]  20 
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Onstat  In  Ui.  Una  ponttnr  eoMndn  menn, 

H<Bdiii  inhnmani  nptu  ab  ore  lopl, 
£t  quie  non  egeaai  ferro  stractoris  ofeXim, 

Et  fat«  fabronuD,  prototomiqae  rudes. 
Pullus  ad  hrec  creni.sqne  tribus  jam  pern*  snpentet 

Addetnr;  saturis  niitia  poma  dabo. 

And  one  still  more  simple  in  t.  78 : 

Non  dMniat  tibi»  li  voIm  vpovlMur, 

Yflee  Cappadoca  graTMqtw  ponl 
Piritia  cybium  latebit  otIs. 

Ponetor  diiritis  tenendu3  unctii 
Nigra  rauliculus  vircns  patella, 

Algentein  niodo  qui  rcliquit  horturo, 
Et  pultem  niveom  premena  botellus, 

Et  paUem  fUm  earn  rabonte  lardo. 
MaBM  moaera  •!  volet  ieennd% 

Blaroentae  tibi  poRigontur  ime. 

Tho  first  three  lines  contain  the  gnstiif;  pcnere  is  said  of  the  fcr- 
culum.  Corap.  xi.  62.  [Lucian,  Lesiph.  6.]  An  account  of  a 
grand  carna  pontiji^alis,  about  the  middle  of  the  i>eriod  of  the 
Republic,  will  bo  found  in  Macrobius,  ii.  9:  Cwna  ho'c  fuit:  Ante 
ccenam  echinoSt  oslreas  crwlaSy  quantum  velhnt.  pcfondtiSy  sphon<lllos, 
turduniy  asparaijos.  Subtus  gnUinam  nldkrn,  patiiiam  ostre'intm. 
peloriduinf  balanos  J»/^ro?,  balanos  fJbns  :  Itcrum  Ff^hondifos,  olyco' 
maridaSf  utricuy  J\ccd(d<ts,  lumbos  c>TprT'ji/irv<^,  nprmjnos,  altilvt  ear 
farina  involutaf  Jic€di(f'i<^,  muriris  tt  purpuras.  In  orna  sumina, 
sinciput  aprugnum,  patuona  pisclam,  patinam  suminis,  an'ites,  quer- 
cedulas  elicaSf  leporcs,  altU'ia  fm'ij  amylum,  pnnfs  Picentet.  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Much  about  tho  usual  dishes  is  to  be  found  in  Ileindorf  s  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wustemann's  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  [Nonne,  de  re  cibaria]. 
We  shall  hero  follow  Hor<n'e,  Martial,  Juvenal,  MacrolMus,  and 
Pliny,  [Pkiutus  likewise  mentions  several  dishes],  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  ponnandizing 
of  a  later  ago,  (prrti-nt  i  lnj-Hrkv.  Sen,  £p.  110,  huru.^  mensfF.  Tacit. 
Ann.  in.  65),  when  innumerable  delicacies  wore  procured  from 
distant  lands  at  an  enormous  cost ;  a  state  of  debaucherv-  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary'  laws.  Corap. 
Sen.  Cons,  ad  Alb.  10.  ep,  78,  95,  114;  Cons,  ad  Ileh.  9;  Suet.  Vii. 
13;  Lamprid.  IMwg.  19,  23;  Eutrop.  vii.  18;  Dio  Cass.  IxY.  3; 
Colum.  frctf,  de  horL  ctUiu  ;  Pacati,  Faneg,  Tineod,  14. 
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FISH 

were  a  chief  object  of  Roman  epicuritm,  though  tereral  lorto  alio 
■erred  ai  the  poor  maa's  staple  of  sobBiitence;  e,gJ]  Laeertut,  a 
very  commoii  and  not  particularly  esteemed  8ea-flib»  which  on  Uiis 
account  is  oAen  introduced  in  mentioning  a  sunple  medy  as  JuTen. 
ziT.  184 ;  Ifart  tIL  78.  It  was  eaten  with  egga,  chopped  small, 
and  ru^  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it,  (Hart.  x. 
48.11), 

Seote  ooronabant  ratotot  ova  lacertof, 

as  the  ^/bkm,  salted  slices  of  a  fish  aHhepekmidm  qieeies,  (Mart. 
T.  78,  6),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  tofsther. 
Martzi.  27. 

[The  fiMsna  or  mena,  Cic.  de  Fm,  U.  28,  was  little  Talued ;  as 
also  the  MpMa  and  Upa»,  Plant.  Cw.  ii.  8, 67.  M  Yenice  the  little 
gobhu  was  a  favourite  dish.  Hart.  lii.  88,  Col.  Till.  17.  Of  the 
muffUii  we  know  little.  Plin.  iz.  17,  26.  Col.  Tiii.  16 ;  Mart.  z.  80. 
8ergiu8  was  called  after  the  tntraia,  or  oraia  (GoldbnsseX  from  his 
fondness  for  this  llsh.  Macrob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  riii.  16 ;  Yairo  B.  M.  iii. 
8 ;  Plin.  iz.  16^  26.  But  see  Festus,  r.  orata,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Luerine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  ziii.  90.]  Hie  muUu$  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  barbcUus,  Cic.  ad  Au,  ii.  1 ;  Parad,  r.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  faTourite  and  ezpensiye  fishes,  and  increased  in 
Talue  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  one 
of  six  pounds  having  boon  sold  for  eight  thousand  tetteteet.  Bee 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33  ;  [Jur.  iv.  16,  t.  92 ;  Mart.  z.  87,  81 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  95;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  Ones  were  not 
much  ostocmod.   Mart.  zir.  97 : 

Onndift  ne  Tiola  porro  chiTMndeta  mono; 
Ut  minfanniii,  UbrH  debet  habere  dnoi. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17,  18.]  The  rhombtUy  turbot,  a  most  favourite  fish 
with  tho  Romans,  especially  when  larj^e,  was  procured  best  from 
Ravenna.  Plin.  x'lx.  54,  7'J;  Ileindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  116,  ii.  8, 
30;  [Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  Tho  passeVf  ilounder,  much  resembled 
it.  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  29  ;  Plin.  ix.  20,  36;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  murcena 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Ileind.  on  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tartessus.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11 ;  Juv. 
V.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart.  xiii.  80;  Gell.  vii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  54.  Tlw 
confer  and  anrfu'dla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  ix.  20,  37  ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1,  165.  Tho  aselhiSy  supposed  to  bo  tho  haddock, 
was  celebrated,  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77 ;  Petron.  24  :  ]^o$t  ascllum 
diaria  non  sumoj  i.  e.  "after  delicacies  1  will  not  cat  common  food." 
The  best  came  from  Possious,  Oeli.  yU.  16),  and  the  lupus,  sea-wolf. 

20—2 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  28  ;  Mart.  xiii.  b9.  Those  caught  between  two  bridges 
in  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  31 : 

Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hie  Tib^rinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet  ?  pontune  inter  jactatus  an  amnii 
Ostia  tab  Toid :  fi.  «.  the  Tiber.] 

But  generally,  the  river-lupus  was  considered  bad  eating.  Colum. 
viii.  16;  Maorol).  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  17,22.  The  scaniSy  which  is 
unknown  to  ub,  was  highly  prized ;  scare  datus  prtncipatua,  Heind. 
ad  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  22;  Epod.  2,  60;  Macrob.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  Tiii.  16. 
Pliny  rilates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Bea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  GeU.  rii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  (lelicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 : 

Viioeribiui  boniu  est,  cetera  lile  8a|»t. 

The  aoSpmmt  (or  eKofMb  perhaps  our  stmgeon,  Col.  16X  hest 
ftam  Bhodesy  GelL  tU.  16;  Varro^  iZ.  U.  6»  was  in  andent  times 
thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  hanquet;  (Plin.  iz.  I7f27:  J^pmd 
antiqwn  pkemm  nohUUnmui  i)  but  afterwards  fell  mncfa  in  repute 
and  Talue.   Heind.  ad  Har.  Sat.  ii.  %  46 : 

Hand  Ha  pridem 
GaOooi  pneoonie  erat  adpenaere  meoM 
Inftmis:  quid?  torn  iliombot  mintia  aqiiofa  aletet? 

See  Schol.  Omq.  4b.  on  the  prweo  Oallonius,  who  ilrst  mm  mmum 
oppoiuit  this  flsh.  Lnellius  censured  this  luxury.  Oio,  de  Fm,  iL  8; 
p.  Quinet.  80;  Tim.  iii.  18;  Maerob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  91.  PanU. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipemer,  Salmasias  (Emermt, 
PKa.  p.  941)  deriTOB  it  from  amu  and  jMsiia  or  psmo.  Ath.  Til. 
p.  294.  Tlie  rich  Romans  had  at  thehr  villas  magniiloent  j»iMMNi  or 
ffiwMria  pmktm,  stews,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
B.  N.  ix.  64,  79  ;  Mart.  x.  30: 

Piacina  rhorobam  paadt  et  lapoe  vemaa, 
Natet  ad  magiatmin  delioata  rnmum. 
NonModator  nuigtieitt  eitat  ootanif 
Et  adeaM  jnad  prodennt  aanes  malli. 

Shell-fish  were  alio  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  eoMmt  otirta,  pdonde$, 
€ekuii,  mtMCttS  st  cmnmfin  wnehutm,  Yanot  X.  77;  Sen.  Ep, 
96;  Hor.  fibl.  11.49 80: 

Lnbrioa  naeoentet  implent  conolijlia  lana^ 
8«d  BOB  omne  nare  eat  geaerof  fertile  teeta. 
Mmioe  Balano  roelior  Lncrliia  peloria, 
Ostrea  Ciroeiis,  Miseno  orinntar  echini, 
PectiniboB  patalia  jactat  se  molle  Tarentom. 

Heinil.  ad  loc.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle,  Mart.  xiii. 
87,  best  from  Baiia.  Maerob.  snpn.  P#toni%(gienmMsehel,)  Ath.  iii. 
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p.  90.  FatuOfUBH,  z.  87»  betlfirom  the  Luerioe lake.  Hart  Ti  11 
EMtm,  aea-urehtn,  Blart  zUi  86 : 

Ifte  Bfiti  cQgltM  twtmWw  pongat  acute, 
CortSoe  depodto  mollis  •ehinnt  crit. 

Plin.  iz.  81,  01.  Fmten,  cookie^  Ath.  ill.  88 ;  PUn.  iz.  8^  81, 
zzzii.  88;  GeU.  Tii.  16.  S^^hondUui  and  Momii^  see  Uacrob.  niiwa. 
The  oyaten  and  snaUa  are  of  much  more  impoitanoe.  The  former 
was  an  article  of  great  Inzuiy,  (paima  mmuatvm  dwUum,  PUn. 
zzzii.  6,  21.)  Tboae  from  Ciroeii  were  the  beet.  Plin.  Mi  imjim 
ehUeiora  neqite  teneriora  me  uUa  eon%pertum  mL  The  nezt  best  were 
the  Locrine ;  at  least  they  were  thongfat  so  by  Sergins  Orata,  no 
mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters;  iHio  was  the  first  to  ibnn  oflr»- 
amum  mnaina  at  Bai».  Plin.  iz.  64, 79;  Hor.  Epod*  ii.  49;  ICart  ziiL 
82,  (ktrta: 

Ehria  BaisBo  twl  modo  concha  Locrino. 
As  luznry  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Bnmdusiom,  Ta> 
rantmn,  and  even  from  Cyileiun  and  Britain ;  and  then  fattened  in 
beds  ui  the  Lucrine  bike;  PUn.  iz.  84, 79;  zzzU.  6, 21;  GeU.  tu.  16; 
Jut.  It.  140:  CiraeBs  nata  forant  an 

Lnefimiin  ad  saxam  Rutupinove  edita  ftiQdo 

Oatrai^  odlalwt  pcimo  deprendare  monu. 

In  Bfacrob.  it  9,  an  ezpress  distinction  is  made  between  offnaas  wvdoBt 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests,  guanfuai  vdUutt^  rad  polUsna  esfrs- 
onim,  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  firom  oysters;  for|Nrttfia 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 
a  eoTered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cocked,  (Pfaratns,  M  omnm 
paikim  finmi,  cmnm  opsrio),  as  weU  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  jmhii  osfrsorjuf; 
PUn.  ztUL  11, 27. 

SnaUs,  codUem,  Plin.  iz.  82, 81,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. PUn.  iz.  86,  82:  CkMtanm  vwaria  huHimt  FMui  Sir* 
pmm  m  Tarqmnimith  paido  amie  mmU  bettum,  diifstMlKi  qmdem 
gmtrilnu  ecurumtieparaiimut  Bumt  aiboBt  qtkB  in  lUatino  agro  fios- 
ciwKttr,  Mparoljiii  /%neaB^  ifaSkm  mo^nitadd  ^ruw^ptia,  ^/HscNMFt 
^»&iM/aBaificiitoi^  SMmim  9ui6uf  noMlitof.  YamH  iS.  Ui.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  yarum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entraib  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  ca?iareistous. 
Bee  Heind.  odlTor.  AK.  U.  8,46,  [^orodlfiiiecisjHfoif/isfiTis.  the 
seofii8sr, PUn.  zzzi.  7,  48.  On  the  scomber,  see  iz.  18, 19;  Mart. 
UL80;  Strsb.  Ui.4;  Mart  ziU.  102,  G^wtim  tocjoniiii : 
Esipiniitti  adhoc  soombri  da  Hngnine  primo 
Aeoipa  futoanm  miuMM  osia  ganua.] 
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There  were  good  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expensive  food,  at  another^  wortUeM 
and  conunon.  The  Silcnus,  from  whoae  skin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  Petronius,  although  in 
c*  8^9  he  baa  something  similar:  Circa  anfftdoi  nipoaUarU  noiaivimm 
Manjfot  qnaHmTf  «m  fucrtmi  vliriouXu  ffomm  pSpmxUmn  cumbai 
iuper  jnMMb  fm  m  emipo  natabatU,  The  gamma  was  used  In  Yariona 
wsysb  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table*  and  ojsten  eren  imn 
smeared  with  it  Bfart.  ziii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  ai^  or  olstB^  Hor.  So*,  a  4^  7S.  Heindoif, 
after  Plln.  noL  8»  44,  explains  It  to  be  a  sort  of  gamm  not  yet 
refined.  KfiUer  thinks  it  was  a  eoml^tion  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
caoiesy  aa  oysters*  the  lirer  of  the  mdbtM^  and  other  shell-fisb.  The 
fMnria  was  a  sauce  of  a  like  natm«.  Heind.  ad  Har.  Sat,  ii.  4»  65: 

Qood  pbigoi  miiMrB  nmo  iiiiiriiqii6  dsooUt 
Nob  tlia  qnam  qua  Qjisatfa  patolt  ona. 

The  best  muria  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  (tht/nni). 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  MuHa  : 

Antepolituni,  fateor,  sum  (ilia  thjnni; 
E^seni  si  scombri,  non  tibi  missa  forem. 

Pliny  xxvi.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fish.  Muria, 
(dura,  crwltf  matura)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  CoL  xiL  6»  25, 
30;  Cato,i2.  U.  105. 

POULTRY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  have  been  already  discussed.  See  fmr« 
ther,  Lamprid.  Sev.  AUx.  37;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  QcJOxnaoJi^LiiMi 

Pascitnr  et  duici  facilis  gallina  &rina, 
Pudftnr  et  tenelirif,  ingenioia  gal*  est. 

26.  98»  64.  On  the  cqpo^  see  VarrcH  ill.  9^  who  also  motions  the 
firttening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Ben.  Ep,  122.  The  Mm  m 
faarwa  tnvoliifai  in  Macroh.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasants 
see  ahore^  and  Mart.  xiiL  72.  Pigeons,  ahoTC^  and  Mart  xui. 
67.  Twrtwr,  Plin.  z.  84|  62.  On  the  dacky  see  Macroh.  ahore. 
Mart  ziiL62: 

Tola  qoidsm  poaatar  sasi,  sad  paotoie  tantam 
Et  cwviea  sapit :  cetsim  rsdda  coca.] 

/aciir  aumrU  was  a  rery  fayourito  dish,  and  to  make  its  tosto 
finer,  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Rader  on  Mart. 
xUi.  66.  [Hor.  iS;atf .  iL  8,  88 ;  Jut.  v.  114;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  White 
geese  wore  considered  hest   Varro^  R,  B,  iU.  10;  Hor.  supra. 
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Partridges  and  liefttli.cock8»  perdix  and  aUagmu  Mart.  ziii.  66, 

Ponitur  Atuonlfs  avis  hacc  rarissima  mensis-» 
Ilaoc  in  lauturum  maudere  uupe  soles. 

76.  and  61 1 

Inter  npoTM  fortur  sHtimi  prinui 
lofdoviini  pistos  atliiptinmni* 

Flin.  z.  48, 68;  GelL  Tii.  16.] 

The  MA^mt  twrdnu^  was  ooniidered  a  great  luxury,  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  ieasoni  but  also  fed  all  the  year  xonnd  in 
onwttonef  f6r  the  purpose.  Even  in  Yarrows  time  they  were  sold 
when  fiittened  for  three  dmaarn  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  pieoe^  and 
one  TiUa  yielded  in  a  year  5000  head,  consequently  a  refenue  of 
60^000  H8.  (iit.  8, 1 5).  OolumelU  says,  (yiiL  lO),  nmc  <BiaH$  nottrm 
humrka  quo^dkMafioiU  hae  prO^  [A  drde  of  roast  twrdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Blart.[xiii.  61,  fiirclbriim  corofto*  fHifLtpms 
Inter  ATM  tnrdoi,  •§  qnb  me  jndioe  oertel^ 
Inter  qnadmpedei  mittes  prima  lepntt 

Hor.  StU.  L  6, 72,  ii.  6, 10;  Pen.  Ti.  24.  Bladcburds,  menUoh  were 
also  eaten.  Hor.  ScU.  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  fideeukB*  Bfart  xiii.  40; 
CM,  XT.  8;  Ifaerob.  supra:  sometimes  the  orane^  pru^  and  stoik* 
ckonia.  Plin.  x.  23,  80 :  C,  Nepoa  mn  9cHbeiti  tiurdot  paulo  onto 
eaqjfoi  miginarif  addUdU,  ekoniaB  mo^  ptactrt  gtiam  pmet.  Hor. 
AK.ii.  8,87s 

Membm  gndi  spnd  tele  mtilto  non  sine  fiwre. 

u.  2, 40;  Oell.  Tii.  16,  grun  JfeltMS.] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phcenieoptenu^  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  ilamhigo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  PAomteopCanis 
ontigiioniei,  was  in  the  time  of  Gattus  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  alter,  for  Yitelliiis 
and  Apidus  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds.  Suet 
ViM.  18;  Plhi.  x.  48, 68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  twfha 
cortM^iii.  68,14: 

Aigatw  tnter,  gemmelqne  pafoneSt 
Komenqne  debet  qm  robenttbos  pomis. 

Oomp.  xiii.  71.  [Juy.  xi.  189;  Sen,  Ep,  110.]  Elagabuhu  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.  Lamprid.  e.  20. 

[Sometfanes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.  Plin.  x.  61,  72;  Hor.  An.  ii.  8,  246.  Among 
the 

QUADKUPEDS 

the  greatest  fiifourite  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar].  It  was  gene- 
rally  the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  eama,  and  came  whole  to  table;  [a 
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custom  introduocd  by  P.  Serrilius  Bullus.  Plin.  Tiii.  61,  78;  Jot. 
1  140: 

  quanta  est  ^ula,  qu£D  sibi  totcM 

Ponit  apros  animal  propter  conviria  natum. 

T.  115.  liberiiu  had  only  half  a  one.  Suet.  Tib.  34]. 

The  pimetised  gourmand  pretended  to  diBtinguish  by  the  taste 
fiom  what  part  of  Italy  it  oame.  Hor.  8aL  ii.  4,  40,  says :  Umber 
ewrwi  aper  kmcet ;  nam  Ltmnm  moItM  at  other  times  the  Ln- 
caniao*  and  later,  the  Tuaoao,  was  celebrated.  See  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3, 
234;  8, 6;  8tat  SUn.  ir.  4»  10;  Mart.  vii.  27.  [Catull  39, 11.  The 
Laorentine  were  ftequent.  Bfart.  is.  49»  x.  46;  Ovid.  Fatt,  iL  281; 
Vu^.  ^n,  z.  706.  The  rich  RomanB  them  in  fmairia.  Plin. 
▼iii.  61t  78*]  Tlw  ootddng  of  the  boar  alio  ooet  a  ooadderable 
nun.  Martial,  who  bad  reoeiTod  a  preeent  of  a  Tvmm  gbmdk  aper, 

»yB» 

8ed  coquus  ingeutem  pii)en<t  oonsnraet  aowQiD, 

Addit  et  arcano  mista  Falerna  garo ; 
Ad  dominutn  r^deas;  noster  tc  noa  capit  igniSi 

Conturbator  aper,  Vilius  cHuriu. 

On  the  earring,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  llcsh  of  the  tame  swine  waa 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  yiii.  61,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
diahing  it  up,  see  above.  The  Buoking^pig  was  alio  thna  eer?ed« 
Mart.  xiii.  41»  Poreellui  lactena.] 

Among  the  most  &?ourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
wUnKL,  and  the  breast,  svmen,  of  a  jporecs  before  it  had  been  suckod; 
henoe  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  ftom  Piantus  down- 
wards.  [Oierig.  on  Plin.  Ep,  i.  16;  Mart  u.  80»  xiiL  44,  56 ;  Plin. 
si.  87»  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  $me^  verrmum,  the  liyer, 
the  stomaoh,  eMomen,  Plin.  Tiii.  6I9  77,  and  the  hams,  pemcBf  etpe- 
dally  those  of  Spahi  and  Oanl.  Mart  ziiL  64;  Hor.  SiK.  ii  4,80.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day.  Plant  MiL  iit  1, 
184.  Mart  z.  48, 17,  trSnu  ecemejompemamipentee.  [Plant  PteneL 
i.2,38;  Gip<.lT.  8;  Cmwd,  ii.  8,  87;  MeiuBekm.l  8,27;  Vairo, 
L.  L.  T.  109.] 

Sansages  were  a  finrourite  dish,  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rifal  of  Cieon,  in  the  KnighU  of  Aiistopbaneib 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Bomaa  names 
for  them  are  bdulm  and  tomaenititm,  but  these  signify  diffsront 
things,  as  we  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared,  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  leain  from  Aiistoph. 
JBq,  208,  and  the  botnU  were  of  this  description,  as  TertulL  9, 
says:  hcimlae  eruore  dieietiioe  admcvetie,  Tomaeuia,  on  the  contrary, 
were  brain,  Urer,  and  other  uuuages,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roMted  on  the  gridiron.   Potr.  31 ;  Mart.  ziT.  221.   Hence  they 

were  oanried  about  in  small  tin  orens  for  aale.  Mart.  L  42^  9^ 

  ftimantia  qui  tomada  ranciu 

Civomnfart  tepklit  ooqtius  popinis. 

where  Up,  pop.  meam/beoa  tepidot.  So  the  botulmim  also  cried  oat 
his  wares.  Sen.  EpitL  M.  In  Varroi  R.  U*  4»  10^  fomocMMs  are 
probably  the  same  aa  fpnuwHla.  Aa  we  imporl  hams  ftom  Wes^ 
phalia,  and  brain-taosagea  from  Bronawiek»  ao  the  Romana  obtained 
both  beat  firom  GanL  Comp.Riipertiaci/iivaii.z.8Mi  [Theamoked 
aanaagea  were  ealled  hSUm.  SchoL  Omq.  ad  Hot.  Sai.  tt.  4»  60^  ex- 
plalna/Mttim  aaMMum.  Varro»  X.  L.  t.  111.  He  mentiona  aereral 
aorta  of  farebnina,  e.g.  Xtieona  (Miart.  ziii.  S6»)>Woliim,  etc. 
Non.  U.  410. 

Of  meata  for  mating,  the  hare,  Itpm,  waa  much  eateemed.] 
Petron.9  Upormn  in  medio  penm$  tubomaiiiim,  fU  Ppganu  9id$ntur, 
[The  e^core^a  bit  waa  the  ahonlder-blade.  Hor.  Ail.  ii.  4»  44  > 
F<nind»  Itporis  npiein  seotiUtar  annot. 

8, 89.  Comp.  Mart.  xiii.  92;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  37.]  On  the  me- 
thod of  fattening  them,  see  Bfacrob.  Sat.  ii.  9,  nnd  Plin.  Till.  55. 
The  little  goat,  hcedus,  Mart.  x.  48,  was  obtained  best  from  Am- 
bracia.  Gell.  vii.  16;  Juv.  xi.  65:  they  also  ato  the  roc,  Ilor.  Sat. 

ii.  4,  43  ;  the  rabbit,  etinicnlnsj  Mart.  xiii.  60 ;  and  cvt3n  dormice, 

glircs,  (altliough  this  was  restricted  hy  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin.  xxxvi. 

1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tola  mihi  dormitur  hiems,  et  pinguior  iUo 
Tempore  sum  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  aUt. 

Thoy  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plin.  viii.  57,  82;  Varro,  It.  R, 

iii.  15.] 


VEGETABLES. 

Hie  laehua  [Vams  L,  X.  t.  104]  waa  one  of  the  moit  general 
T^getablea,  abovi  ihe  nae  of  which  at  mealai  aee  abofe.  For  Ita 
Tarietiea,  aee  BiUerbeck,  Fhra  Clou.  Here  the  eapHaUh  headed- 
lettoee,  oomea  eepeoiaUy  nnder  our  oonaideration,  also  called  laeomea 
(Plin.  six.  88X  and  aawOia  (Mart.  Iii.  47, 8X  and  alao  tMlMi^  Mart. 
X.  4Q,  9.  Five  aofta  of  thia  are  mentioned  by  Oolnm.  z.  181,  and 
zi.  8,  26:  two  named  omcSUiimat  after  Oncilhia  Ifetdlnaf  the  one 
green,  the  other  browniah  red,  the  yellowiah  green,  oappadoca^ 
(Mart.  T.  78, 4X  the  whitlah,  hatkot  and  the  tjfpna,  ako  red  ontalde. 

BramiMt  (oImmci),  green  or  brown  cabbage^  waa  Hkewiae  a  very 
^foorita  vegeUble.  FUn.  idz.  8, 41.   (Tarro^  X.  X.  t.  104]  Both 
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the  laifer  MOOf  camla,  camUcuhu,  and  the  young  qning  shooti^ 
tjfmata,  tsfnuxt  were  eaten.  CoL  x.  127,  seqq.  The  stalks  were 
lerred  np  whole.  Mart.  v.  78, 6.  In  order  that  in  hoiling  it  might 
retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart.  nii.  17 : 

tibi  pallentes  tnoreant  fiuitidia  caulM^ 
Kitrata  riridk  brassica  fiat  aqua. 

Plin*  zxzi.  10.  46.  Columella  enumerates  several  sorts;  Plinj 
mentions  above  others*  the  Cuman,  Axician,  and  Pompeian.  [Com- 
mon cahbage,  olus,  was  the  frequent  food  of  tho  poor.  Hon  Efitt. 
i.  17*  13 ;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc. ;  Sat,  ii  1, 74;  7»  30^  i00linM» 
olMi.— TumipSi  likewise.  Mart.  ziii.  16,  rapa,  20;  napi  were  very 
common ;  also  asparagus,  21,  atpara^  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  104 ;  Non. 
xviii.  1.  Mushrooms, /an^i,  were  a  very  favoorite  dish,  particularly 
tho  boleti.  Jut.  t.  146;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
PUn.  Epitt,  i.  7.  The  emperor  Claudius  was  very  fend  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tubeta,  PUn.  m.  9^  11;  Mart, 
ziii  50;  BuUn,  Mart  zu.  84.] 

The  eruca,  bnunoa  erucoy  garden-rocket*  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  hut  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  Bkk  R,  Htrb.  i.  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  oomUairvB.  Plin.  xiz.  8»  44|  zz. 
13,  49;  Viig.  Mora,  8ff;  and  is  hence  often  called  ktHn  9a!am, 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  iii.  76. 

Parrtmiy  poree,  a  faTOurite  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  mUiU 
(Schnittlauch),  and  capUatmng  hence  utnunque  porrum.  Mart.  ii!. 
47,  8.  The  eapitaium  (j^aves  parri,  ibid.  t.  78,  4)  of  Teiy  good 
quality,  came  to  Rome  from  Aricia,  Colum.  z.  139;  matirJbieM 
parri,  Mart.  ziiL  19;  as  the $eetUe  from  Tarentnm,  ibid.  18.  Horaoe's 
condemnation  of  it  (Epod,  iii.)  is  well  known. 

deer  firvtm,  or  upidvtm,  boiled  chick-peas,  a  Tery  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart  i.  4^  5,  d^oMs 
tMNdit  ^  mcKKcitMn  ticer  ccromm,  A  dish  of  them  could  be  obtained 
Ibr  an  as  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart  ii.  104, 10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  dass,  and  always  a  maik  of  a 
Tory  frugal  table.  Hor.  Sat,  \,Q,  115,  [ii.  8, 182];  Mart  t.  78, 21. 
[So  also  beans,  Mart.  x.  48 ;  v.  78,  (^upM),  and  ImdUm  were  a  didi 
of  the  poor.  Ileind.  odHor,  SaL  ii  6,  68;  Mart  ziiL  7,  ChiMt 
Jbhag  tastly,  barley  groats,  polenta,  Ool.  tL  17;  Sen.  ^  18,  22; 
Plin.  zrili.  7, 18,  aXica ;  Plin.  xviii.  11, 29|  zzli.  20^  61 ;  Mart  ziii.  6. 

Of  tiio  Tarious  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Syrian  dales,  cmyakB,  [Mart  ziii.  27J 
and  %yptian,  TMoioee.  flalmashis  Iraaii  of  them  at  leqgth, 
EtB&n,  ad  Sol,  ii.  927;  [PUn.  zr.  28^  84.]  The  dates  hi  Petron. 
are  said  to  be  an  alluskm  to  the  sustenance  of  the  bear,  ^aadti. 
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Olives  belonged  both  to  the  gtutui  and  to  the  memm  mimdm, 
Mart.ziu.  36: 

Inchoac  atque  eadem  finK  diTft  dapes. 

On  the  albas  and  nt^ae  and  their  eondUura,  see  Ck>lam.  zii.  48.  On 
other  BortBy  Billerbeck»  Fhr,  CUm,  p.  6.  [PUn.  Ep.  L  15»  oMmb 

LbbUj  come  certain  articles,  used  iit  oookei7»  ptt  fum  me 

9olemtt3.  Ulp.  Dir^.  xxxiii.  9.  3.]  e.g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriferons  Uyblo.  Mart.  xiii.  104,  106.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Oalydna,  an  iaUnd  on  the  coast  of  Garia^  Plin.  xi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  (cuperrimunif  PUn.  m.  4,  lo)  came  from 
Corsica.  Therefore  Orid  says  of  the  letter  (cerd)  of  hit  loTe^  who 
reftues  the  rendexrons  he  entreats  for,  Amor.  i.  13,  9 : 

QOUD,  pnto,  de  longsD  colleotnm  tlorc  dCVltM 
Melle  sub  infami  Corsica  mmt  apis; 

and  Martial  replies  to  CiecilianuBv  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 
Imn  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42 : 

Mella  jubes  IIvbla>a  tibi,  vel  Ilymettia  naidp 

Et  thyma  Cecrofn/t'  Corsica  ponis  api. 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  bo  inentionod  the  yarious  condi- 
ments, condimentaf  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper,  mocts,  lascrf 
liffusticum,  allium,  coriandrum^  careum,  portulaca,  lapathiumf  beta. 
Paoll.  Dig.  xxxiii.  9,  5;  Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  21;  Non.  XTii. ;  Mart, 
liii.  5, 13;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese,  (cascus,  a  c<ta€to  lacte,) 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  108;  Plin.  xxriii.  9,  xi.  42;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  very  large  sort),  Vestintts,  Velubn  mi^,  Trt- 
hukmutf  are  mentioned.   The  best  came  from  Qaul  and  Bithynia. 

PASTRY  AND  BREAD. 

Thb  loaves  were  Tory  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape,  (hence  called  quadra ;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  17»  40:  Jut. 

2,)  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loares,  that  hare  been  discoTcred.  The  best  broad 
was  of  whcat-flour»  mUi^neut.  Sen.  Ep.  123, 119 ;  Plin.  xriii.  9,  20, 
a  ii^^MM  kmtmimus  pemit,  iL  27 :  V op.  Awrd.  48.  It  was  called 
tenet,  mMuty  eandidus,  mundu3.  The  commonest  (punis  sordidus, 
duru$f  Sen.  Ep,  IS,  plebeius',  Sen.  119,  oiktrtitf.  Cic.  TViSd.  T.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2|)  was  of  barieyy  pollards,  {hordaceus,  /ur/ttromUf  JStr* 
/uribut  conipersus,  <ie&rotut.  Plin.  zriii.  11*  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  jMiiitf  §mindu$,  or  secund'frius,  besides 
sererai  otheis.  Plin.  zix.  9.  aO|  Snet.  Oct.  76;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 123. 
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There  wai  the  panis  ipeusticMf  furnaceus,  artopticiuBy  ruhcineririusy 
eUbawUivs,  rubUius,  &c.»  names  which  refor  to  the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  t6. ;  Plin.  t6. ;  Lampr.  Sn'.  AUjc.  37;  Jut. 
T.  67.  It  10  doubtful  whether  panet  Ficentei  are  biacoitB  or  lolk. 
Bfut.  ziii.  47: 

PioeotinA  Ceres  niveo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
Ut  lem  accepta  spongia  turget  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  Uba,  were  called  pastilli.  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26; 
Test.  p.  260;  Scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called,  Hor. 
Sai,  i,  2.  27f  FattiUos  BuJUlus  oUt.  Mart  i.  88.  Cokes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porcelli,  Petron. 
40,  wliich  were  distrihuted  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away  by 
them,  (apophoretu) ;  they  were  nwXe  of  copta,  or  c<^pta'pl€te€nta,  a 
kind  of  paslryt  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia :  it  was  rery 
bard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distanoe.  Ueaoe  Martial't  joke^ 
joxi.  68,  Copta  Mhodia: 

Peccantis  famuli  pngno  ne  percute  dent«8; 
Clara  Rhodoi  ooptam  qaam  tiU  nwit,  edat. 

See  Petron.  60»  Friapm  a  piston  factm  gremio  »nt%a  ample  ommi 
generitpoma  ii  uva»  iuitmtibat  more  vitlfjato.  Such  plastic  diq»lays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  confined  to  Trimakbio's  home.  Mart, 
sr.  09.  Atbenmu,  sir.  details  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastry.  Hase  merely  gires  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr.  69: 
Epidipnu  odlata  turdk  tUignms  uvis  pauii  nucUnuque  fartis.  [On 
lo'vinum  and  artola<januty  see  Hor.  i.  6,  llfi,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  op&ra  pittoria  was  the  busineH 
both  of  tbe  duManm  and  the  lactariui» 

[THE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  ridi  BomaoSt  and  cooked  the  meals, 
were  rery  numerous.  Of  the  co^utis  mention  has  already  been 
made.  Jut.  Ii.  IO99  anhimaginit.'] 

PiHor  was  the  name  both  of  the  slare  who  baked  the  bread  fbr 
the  usual  household  supply,  and  of  blm  who  made  dMot  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds:  ^e  latter  was  also  called  dMarimt  because 
the  two  ftinctions  were  not  always  dischaxged  by  the  same  penon. 
Hence  Appul.  Met.  x.  says  pittor  dukiamitp  fmpaum  €t  mdUta  tm-> 
etwMbat  sAilMy  whete  jMmai  is  not  to  be  taken  tot  common  bread. 
Mart.  ziT.  S22: 

BflD*  tibi  dnloM  opinuB  maans  lata  flgims 
luntmH;  hnic  mil  parea  laborat  apis. 
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The  laetaritt$  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  were  the  ohief  ingrodientB.  Lamprid.  Htlio<j.  27.  The  lacta- 
rim  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dukmrimt  and  the  Priapi  iiU' 
ffkui  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  82.  In  most  cases  the  same 
penon  diachai|;6d  both  offioesy  and  the  nmepuior  was  the  general 
tenn. 

[The  white  btead  baker  was  called  piitar  mUffmariutf  or  eandi- 
dariut,  Orell.  4263, 1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-roBefr  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Veigilhis  Buiysaoes. 
The  cbiomtor  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitehen.  Sen. 
JBp,  47;  ICert.  idr.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  ivarrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  special 
/atrior  in  a  fiunily  for  the  pnrpoee  of  making  pasties»  sansages»  and 
so  forth;  the  fiurtor  appears  to  hare  been  no  more  than  the  oimmfr, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sai,  Si.  8»  229»  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  6of  ulortiit  to  be  meant,  as  the  /aHorm  were  not 
confined  to  the  Tillas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  ooeu* 
pation  in  Borne.  When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2, 2S» 

— >  onpedkrtt  omiwi, 
Cetarii,  knli,  ooqni,  fivtorti,  piwsatont. 

explains  the  word,  fid  fasrtmma  faekmi^Ai  might  bear  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned;  and  OTen  in  Plant.  TVue.  i.  2;  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  dXXovrointX^ff. 

[The  person  in  chaige  of  the  tri^ihmm  was  the  tndMMrtlMt 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  ordUlrjelmii^  Sen.  Ep,  47;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  mni  frielmMf^  also  named  IdctkiendaUir,  Plant. 
P«0iid  I.  2,  29.  As  regnrds  the  table  itself,  the  ttnMorm  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  sfruefor  has  sofersl  significations,  as  be  had  sereral 
duties.  Tlie  word  denotes,  in  the  first  places  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food«  set  the  diiferent  dishes  of  sepa- 
rate  femila,  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  serred  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  SeePetron. 
86.  In  the  next  plaoe^  by  structor  is  understood  the  sousor,  also 
carptor,  [and  dtriMor,  Appul.  Jf«<.  p.  128],  he  who  car? ed  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  In  carving  in  a  skilAil  manner,  but  also 
in  dandng,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  morements.  See 
Rupert,  on  Jut.  t.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artifidal  figures,  of 
firnit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  ejfdoma  maia 
tpmi§  etmfixat  u$  soMnos  ^fhereni^  and  again,  tiie  omniiwn  gmura 
mmm,  piseet^  cmmt  aUUih  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  d$  uno 
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deparco.  See  Blart.  iL  31,  who  la^i  of  OndBnib  the '^^Aw 
eitemUiarMm,  or  melon  and  gonrd-ohopper: 

WiiMi  piftor  fiUiiH  ta/sit  pibMOtt% 
Bine  H  imlliplices  strait  talMlk% 
Bt  notai  MijotidM  theatrto. 

And  this  leemB  to  be  his  office  in  the  paMage  of  Lamfnid. 
CHdioff.  27)  mentioned  aboTO.  In  most  cases  tlie  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook*  and  the  Ibrmer  of  the  seissor. 

It  Is  uncertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  ^mMwtg 
the  water  for  washings  were  done  by  the  guests^  own  slaTesb  or  bj 
the  domestic  sUtbs  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  81»  the  slaves  of  Tri- 
malohio  certainly  performed  similar  serrloes  for  his  gnests.  The 
oDstom  of  each  goest  baring  his  own  dave^  whom  he  had  bcoq^t 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corrobmted  by  eiamples.  Pe- 
tron. fi8  and  08;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  broqgfat  seveial 
dares  with  him.  Bfart  ii.  87;  uintAol.  Pol.  id.  S07.  [On  the  ose 
of  the  fMDMfietator,  see  above.  For  the  purpose  of  servhig  die  wine 
there  were  poeUlatont,  and  a  cryolAo^  later,  prcBguitatarm,  Boat 
Ckmd.  44 ;  OrelL  2993.  On  the  attendance  In  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Jut.  zI.  145,  and  t.  66: 

MiMhna  qiuBqao  donnii  aervli  «tt  pttna  snpoMi, 
and  Sen.  Ep.  47  and  95:  IVanueo  pwtcrum  Mrbom,  tramteo  mimiB-' 
iratormfi,  per  quoi  9igtu>  deUo  ad  k^ftrmi^  Dii 
boni  quanium  homimtm  umu  venttr  «mro0«.  AppuL  Mkt,  II.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  aKpoafiara,  usual  during  the  coena  and  commlssatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  <ro(j)ws,  (Mart  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter;  [Mart.  r.  78 ;  Jut.  zL  177 ;  Plin.  Ep,  ri.  81 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2;  Plut.  Lw,  40;]  the  music  of  the  Syinphoniaei, 
[Macrob.  ii.  4;  Pctr.  31;]  the  displays  of  tho  dancers,  [Macrob. 
ScU.  ii.  10;  comp.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  6;]  mimes,  ropo-danccrs  aiul  jug- 
glers; tho  acurrce  and  moriones  with  their  jokes,  [Her.  Sat.  i.  6,  52], 
must  havo  sadly  interfered  with  the  convoi'satiou  of  tho  guests. 
Hence  Martial  says,  ix.  78 : 

Quod  optinum  tit  qnnritis  convivium? 

In  quod  ohonMilM  Don  rait. 

Pliny,  however,  (Ep.  ix.  17)  numbers  tho  UctoTy  lyristea  and  cofMedut, 
among  tho  becoming  pleasures  of  tho  table,  and  worthy  of  a  re- 
fmcd  tasto ;  but  tho  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  pre- 
ferred low  ribaldr}%  Cora.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74 :  triviaies  w 
circo  ludioa  interpoucbat  ac  frequejiiiiis  aretalogosy  i.e.  scurras.  Lir. 
xxxix.  6:  Tunc  psaltrUe  S'lmhurtstriiTtjue  tt  convivalia  ln<iio}ntm  ttb- 
lectamenta  cuidUa  epulis.  See  August,  dc  Civ.  DeL  iii.  21;  Stuck, 
AKiHq,  GMvtv.  iii.  20;  Claccon.  d4i  Tricl.  p.  75.] 
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THE  TRICLmiUM. 

THERE  do  not  seem  to  haTO  been  Any  special  eatiiig-roonis»  or 
trielima,  in  the  old  Roman  house,  but  huge  i^Nurtmeots  for 
genefal  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  a'rnim,  and  in 
the  country,  the  eors.  Varro,  in  Serr.  ad  Virgil.  JSn.  L  687,  m 
iiirio  epuLahantur  antiqui.  Varro  (De  VU.  Pop.  Rom,)  ia  not  so 
deer;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houiei  had  more  than  one  trkUmumy  and  also  large 
haUs  (awi)  for  tho  same  purpoie }  for  an  aooount  of  whioh«  see  the 
Bxcursus  on  Tlie  Roman  Home* 

The  word  MrKlimium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seata  at  the  table.  (jSiott* 
nimmf  Plant.  Booth,  ir.  4»  60»  102^  refen  to  the  particular  ciie  when 
two  paria  ommtmn  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  penooi 
of  coune  only  one  lectdiB  was  required).  These  couches  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sittings  a  custom 
to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men  had 
adopted  that  of  lying.  Isid.  (Mg.  sz.  11,  9.  We  find  thii  ex- 
emj^illed  In  many  monuments.  Aug^.  IMt  JPttf.  ^Breol.  I.  14; 
Zahn^  OmammU,  90,  [The  children  sat  tidjkler»  Udorum,  Tad- 
iDi  (Jmn,  ziii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  Ibr  them.  Mo§  Aofts- 
ba$m^  prMpwn  Ubero8  cim  ctf0n§  nobiiibm  mdmUn  vitd 

nt  oipeeiii  propkiiptorym  propria  M  parc^ 

The  word  lignifleB  not  the  single  leelm  HidMarig,  but  a  con^ 
Junction  of  three  such,  with  three  peiions  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
dininm  comprehended  nine  penona.  On  the  fourth  sidcb  an  acoen 
to  the  table  was  left  fbr  the  phMsfaig  of  the  dishes.  WQstemann 
understands  by  it  a  single  leotu^  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable^  aa  Maerob.  (Sai.  U.  9, 
TridkUa  ItoHi  ebmneii  sfroto  /furwUs  dmibm  trietimk  ponHfiem 
cutmmuUi  in  imiio  tridknio  PcpiUa%  can  only  be  understood  aa 
refeiring  to  different  triclinia,  consisthag  of  sereral  lecti;  it  waa  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  ito  couchee  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartmenta  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  aoot  qmadratoi  tarn  ampla  magni- 
tudim,  uH  /amUUr  in  sis  trieUniiii  fnatnor  0raiiif  minittraiiomm 
Morumqu$  cptrii  locm  ponii  ssss  wpaiktm,  Vitr.  vi.  10.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselTes  among 
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two  tridiniay  but  for  fifteen  pereooB,  and  among  Uiem  faat  vertd 
Tii^Dfy  to  hare  sat  at  one  tricliniimiy  would  haTO  been  an  wnhfunl 
of  drenmstance.  The  number,  too,  waa  not  oomplele  t  iat  in  tbe 
lilt,  Lentolus,  in  honour  of  whom  Uie  banquet  was  gireo^  and  Ife- 
tellus,  were  abeent;  so  that  there  would  hare  been  at  least  elerai 
or  twelve  penons. 

The  three  leetiffonnlng  the  triclinium,  diffsred  mncih  in  point  of 
rank,  aa  did  also  tiie  particular  placet  on  each.  Thej  were  ealM 
nmmmt  msdim,  and  «mtii^  bat  the  medius  alone  ezplaina  itseH 
Balmas.  ad  SoUn,  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  es« 
plained  in  two  ways;  flnty  from  Seneca  {Nat,  Qtumt,  r.  16),  wfaare 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  aayi,  A  MptmitriotiaU  lai&re  mm- 
miif  sil  AquUOf  medm$  sepimirio^  imm  Thraeioig  but  in  tbe  wind- 
dial  of  Yarro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  AquUo  takea  the  plaoe  to 
thelefl,andtfaeIVacM0  thattotherig^tof  thesqilMrjb;  and  it 
Is  therefore  dear  that  the  Uelm  mmmm  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medluB,  and  the  imus  to  the  rifjbit  of  It.  On  the  second  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  Imus  the  last  in  rank. 

Hie  lectus  had  a  ndling  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  eodiioo; 
the  rest  of  the  plaoss  were  separated  by  pillows. '  On  this  railiqg 
the  person  rested  with  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  have 
had  the  railing  neit  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  summos  would 
hare  been  at  the  ettreme  end  opponte.  The  most  hononnble 
place  was  thai  neit  to  the  railing,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one;  hence  supmut  and  i^ferwu  aceumben.  But  to  this 
role  the  medius  was  an  eioeption ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  cf  the  idiole  tridl- 
nium,  and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
eonmdetHt,  The  diief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutarch  (Syfm' 
po$»  i.  S),  but  it  seems  to  contain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentatots.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  rsgard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'Po»/ia/o<r 
6  r^s  fUaris  itkbfift  rrXcvnubt,  {mwuAif  irpoaayoprOavatiff  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  boon  tbe  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  ho  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  oo 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  tbe 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  liis  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourable  (Ileindorf  erroneously  says  tbe  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  tho  most  <listingui8hed 
guest,   Tlie  third  ground  gi?en  was,  that  tho  consul  or  general 
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eoold  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matten  of  buineeB,  if,  for  in- 
■taneeb  Intelligence  or  papen  requiring  Us  signature  happened  to 
be  broog^  to  him.    Plutareb's  meaning  is  apparent,    ^le  three 


■  III 

1 

3 

i 

\ .  1 

;  1 

8 

MedMf. 


leoti  were  so  placed,  that  thdr  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square^  but  where  the  sununus  and  imus  Joined  the  medin8»  an 
angle  occurred  outside^  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  iho 
ledi  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  leetus  medius,  the  messenger  waithag  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  couTerse  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
rists  only  in  Plutaroh  designating  the  place  h  ^  rrjs  bfvripat  itKbnft 
nfHOTji  awfanrovaijtf  ij  yMfla  itoKtififia  munkra.  By  dcvrcpa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
oonsularis  is^  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  oonsularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility,  and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  prerioosly 
said;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  r^r  Mnpag 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
d  the  medius,  it  would  be  dedudble  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
temer being  «iiiiNiiiit«aiiiio^  the  latter  MMM  llilsanrange- 
roent  is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  SaUust,  Bki.  i.  8,  in  Senr. 
ad  Virg,  ^n,  698:  Jgitur  diteubu&te,  Striwrim  m^Mor  tn  mtiios 
gaper  mm  L.  Fabiua  *  *  in  mmmo  AnioniuB  et  infra  fcH5a  8$rioriif 
et  cUter  acriba,  Maicena§f  in  imo  inter  TarqtUHum  et  dominwn  Perptr^ 
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nemt  where  mention  Is  made  of  the  h«n<iiiet  at  which  SerCoriiie 
was  kUled  hy  the  treadiety  of  Petpema.  Only  two  pefsons  laj  on 
the  lectus  medius  and  the  sommns;  as^  when  the  nmnher  of  the 
company  was  not  complete^  the  smaller  nmnher  was  always  allotted 
to  those  oonchesy  they  befaig  the  apfnopriate  seats  fop  guests.  Ser- 
torins  natnially  took  the  most  dlstbgoished  seat;  he  lay  n^erior  •» 
mediOi  not  imns,  hecanse  there  was  only  one  other  penon  on  the 
same  leotns.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perperna»  as  host,  on 
the  imns.  The  onteimost  pUuse  on  the  snmmus  was  oocnpied  hy 
Antonios.  It  Is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  gnest  his  place  at  the 
ccena  Natidieni.  Hor.  Sat.  IL  8.  The  only  donation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanns,  who  in  some  d^;ree 
did  the  hononiB  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reasoot  he  himself  Iny 
fiMitiif  m  imo.  At  other  timesi  the  mlstrees  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  lmus»  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  unhiTited 
Tisitois  (trntdiKe),  introduced  by  inrited  guests. 

When  the  uae  of  round-tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri^ 
cUnia  no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semidrenlar  sophas, 
called  iigma  from  their  form.  The  round^tables  (the  costly  orto 
citrti)  were  of  no  Tory  grsat  siae^  and  hence  the  s^mafOyOrifAaeKa, 
were  arraoged  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  hmxuUntm 
in  Mart  iL  60^  0,  and  the  Ag^tacUmmf  ^  4B: 

Btdls,  Napoo,  Cuii,  CerwOb,  Flaooe,  ywoMaf 
Bsptsn  ^gnift  cspH}  mk  soiiiu:  idds  Iii^mn. 

also  one  for  eight  poisons,  ilr.  87,  Stibadia: 

Afld^  laiista  Mfiptmii  ttttudios  rigiM. 
Oefeo  eipit,  vsnitft,  igaSmpM  tukm  trit. 

[Hellogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofik  Lamprid.  HM,  S9.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  plaoss  ran  strsight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinimn,  the  locus  snmmus  In  summo  was.  [In  the 
ftescos  In  a  taTom  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semldieular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  Tsult  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  narrow 
skUe-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  peiions  assembled  at  n 
Amend  meal.] 

The  UeH  trkUmaret  were  low;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dla- 
covered  are  considerably  lower  than  ouis.  HiIs  may  be  aeeounted 
for  by  the  foot  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Jfiit.  Sor^  iil«  zxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  suftMorm;  is.  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  em 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread;  but  In 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  mtaih 
but  arfftnuif  miraH,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned.  Bespecting  the 
9tragtila  and  toraiia,  see  the  following  Eieunms. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  tricliniun,  or  figma,  stood  the  tablo  on 
which  the  meats  wero  served  [ponere  opposed  to  tollere];  but  it  is 
interettiDg  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
dftves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,  vii.  48 : 

Cum  mensas  habeat  fere  dncentaa^ 

Pro  mensis  haliot  Annius  ministros. 
Transcurnmt  |Lral)ata>  volantque  lanC68« 
lias  ?obi8  epulas  habete  lanti 
Nos  ofFendimur  ambulante  coena. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35 :  Circum/enUu 
A2>ji^lftius  puer  dihano  argenUo  panem.  The  clUninua  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  dUcumhere;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  (hrnnif'tTC,  or  more  generally,  accnmf'cre ;  where  mt'?isce, 
or  something  else  nmst  be  supjjlied :  accuharc  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  pereon  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumberc,  as  Plin.  Ep.  i.  3,  8  :  Lotus  accuhat.  ReculKire,  cubare, 
jacere,  arc,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  oxpressioDfly  having 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 


EXCURSUS  III.    SCENE  IX. 


THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

AS  tho  triclmiiiiii9  with  the  oompany  recliiiiqg»  preeented  a  T«ry 
different  appeanmoe  from  our  tables,  Burroimded  >>y  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  very  little  resembled  outb.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  rery  Ute^  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  thai  the  UuDgaage  had  no  word  to  expren  them.  Man- 
tde%  mantfUhns  stemere,  manUlia  mitUrtt  which  were  used  for  this 
purpoie^  had  originally  a  totally  different  significatioD.  Lamprid. 
Bdioff.  27;  lb.  Aleu.  S$u.  37;  Isid.  Orig.  xiz.  26>  6.  OriginaUy 
mantdtt  or  manidium^  was  equivalent  to  x^%p6^aKTpov.  [Fest  p.  18^ 
JHjium  mdm  cmttquii  ad  manus  ter^mndM  ^UUiJktit  niantelorum.] 
YKTOt  L,  X.  yi.  8)  MarUeliumy  ubi  mcmui  tergmitm'.  At  the  periodf 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Seriptorei  historioB  Augtutoe^  tho  habit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too^  if  what  Lamprid. 
iajB  be  eorrect :  (^uum  hm  HdiogoMtm  jam  twe^pifffly  if  aiif0»  «i< 
fmdam  pnadieant,  Adriamm  habmimi.  Even  Kart.  (iIt.  188,) 
Oaiu§apa  mllota  Hve  maiUeles 

Kobilios  vffloM  tegant  tibi  Uiitta  dtmm : 
Orfaibu  in  nostrte  drcalnt  mm  potatt. 

may  be  reforred  to  this,  aHhoag^  it  most  not  neoesBarily  be  under- 
stood  of  the  4MBfia;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  89.  But  this  custom 
did  not  prerail  at  the  time  of  Augustus^  we  learn  from  Hor. 
All.  ii.  8»  10, 

ffis  nU  soUstii  pntr  alts  dnotot  aovnsm 
Qaoiaps  pvpnrso  nMnssni  pwtsnit,  sle. 

Had  the  table  been  oorersd,  it  would  neither  hare  been  peroehed 
that  it  was  of  mi^le^  nor  could  it  have  been  rubbed  with  jpcwscyi^ 
which  operation  appears  to  have  been  generally  performed  between 
the  difislons  of  the  meat  See  Petron.  (84)»  and  to  this  Flantus 
{Mtmatehm,  i.  IX 

Jofsotas  Domen  fecit  Panienlo  wSU, 

Idao,  quia  nsonas,  qnaado  sdo^  detsrgsa. 

also  alludes.  At  that  period*  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  mmly 
n  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linen  doth  usually  ftsteoed  ow 
the  breast.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  Petron.  (82),  and 
PUny,Til.8.  [Vano*  X.  X.  is.  47.] 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  pass^  that  states  whether 
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these  niappce  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistinct  one  of  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81 : 
Yilibas  in  Kopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantua 
Conristit  •mntiii?  ntgiteti»  fli^tiimi  ingens. 

But  by  comparing  it  with  the  verses  folIowin<,r,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
roappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  scopce  and  luiw 
imt'j  pabna  mean  tlio  same  thing,  so  also  do  mapjxe  and  toralia. 
[Horace  cei-tainly  made  the  same  difference  here  between  mappa 
and  taralf  as  in  Ep.  i.  5,  21 : 

Hsc  ego  prociirare  et  idoneos  imperor  et  noQ 
Inritus,  ne  turpe  toral,  oe  aordida  mappa 
Corrnget  naiw,  ne  non  et  etathann  et  Umx,  etc. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappce.]    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
him.    Martiars  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  every 
opportonity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 
Attulerat  naappam  nemo,  duni  furta  tiinentur; 
Mantele  e  mensa  surpuit  Hermogenes. 

Just  SO  of  CfBcilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  J  9,  13),  Mappa  jam  mille  rumpitnr  furtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  own  mappa,  in  wliich  ho  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  latus  ctaviis  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mappaj  and  mantel ia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scrlpttt^res  histori/r 
Ai/<ju3t<p,  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tal)les,  from  FetroniuB  and 
Martial,  iv,  46,  17:  Latn  var'iata  mappo  clavo. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  BarutfaMus,  De  Armh  Convivalifms,  says,  thai 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.  See  Ovid*  Art,  Am, 
iU.  736 : 

Carpe  cibos  digitis;  est  quiddam  gestus  edendi; 
Ora  Dec  immanda  tota  perunge  luann. 

Hart.  ▼.  78»6: 

Ponetnr  d|gftb  teiMBdiit  noetit 
Nigra  cuHeoliif  TiNOS  pateDa. 

and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  menUoned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
atructor  only,  and  forks  are  ne?er  spoken  of,)  are  cochlear  and  ligula. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  eoehlMf  bat  it  is  ridiouloiis 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape^  thus  confoiinding  cochlea  and  concha. 
Martial  (zir.  121)  says  that  a  doable  use  was  made  of  it: 
Sum  ooeUdi  haldii,  aee  nun  minus  ntiUi  ovls : 
NQini|iiid  sds^  pottos  onr  ooQblmia  voosr? 
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but  the  Tcry  part  used  to  oat  the  ooobka,  hat  leatt  Mflmbkum  to 

it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end*  iot  pOT* 
pose  of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  HeUM  Mny  (zzflS. 
2,  4)  savs,  Pcrforare  ovorum  calyces  cochleenrHmif  i,e,  from  supersti- 
tion, to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(viii.  71)  names  an  acu  lerlus  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  epoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  andent 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dcssert-Bi)Oon,  are  copied  in 
Mm.  Borb.  x.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oral,  with  no  points,  one 
round  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  firet  two  are  i)robably 
liguUT,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  tho  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  lujuht  is  not  so  clear.    Baruftaldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochlear.    That  such  was  not  the 
case»i8  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (viii.  71), 
Octavus  (annus)  ligulam  misit  sextante  minorem ; 
Nonas  acu  levius  vix  cochleare  tulit. 
where  ho  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postumianus  l>ecanie  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  ver>- 
liL'ht  phinla.     We  sec  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (nltbou£ch  it,  too,  is  called  gracilis.  Mart.  v. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  sometliing  similar  is  to  be  understood,  wo  loam 
partly  from  the  etymology,  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  liiujula, 
and  partly  from  tho  glossaries,  which  translate  it  by  fivarptop,  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
blOUght  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  These  table-trays  were  called  rt-positoria ;  in  the  c^rna 
Trimnlchionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gtistus,  but  with 
the  different /erciila  and  the  mem<,'  s^  nm^la'.  Petron.  33, 40,  &c.  The 
apparatUB  used  for  serving  up  the  proinuhis,  was  called promidsidare 
and  pustaiatium.  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsidarc  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
(i>^.  XTzIt.  2,  20)  we  find  that  the  jyromulsidnria  were  distinguished 
fhwn  the  reposiUmih  and  the  expression  scutellm  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [i.  e.  saacers,  flat  dishes.]  But  how  the  reading,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  11,  49, /am  vtro  «t  menMU  rtpotUoriis  impotiimtis,  can  be 
defended*  it  not  dear,  as  several  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  be  meant.  Tbesa  tiayi  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
bot  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  thingSf  and  quite  oorered  the  tables  or  even  reached  oTcr 
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the  sides  of  it,  as  must  naturally  have  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
was  served  up  entire.    Plin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  Patinre,  [Varro  L.  L.  v.  120. — The  p*itina 
was  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  »S'<//.  ii.  8,  43 ;  Plin.  xmv.  12,  46; 
Isid.  x-x.  4  J  Non.  xv.  6] ;  catini,  [or  caUlliy  Van-o,  y.  120,  a  capiendo. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  90;  6,  115,  ii.  2,  39;  4,77  ;  Juv.  vi.  343;  Non.  xv.  26]  ; 
lances,  [quite  ilat,  and  differing  much  in  shape,  llor.  jS'a^.  ii.  4,  40; 
Juv.  V.  80;  Plin.  xxxlii.  11,  52;  PauU.  DUj.  vi.  1,  6;  quadrata^ 
rotunda,  pxira,  ccelaia.  Ulp.  Dta.  xxxiv.  2,  19] ;  sciitidce,  [Mart.  viii. 
71];  gabatce,  [Mart,  above] ;  paropsides,  [square,  Isid.  xx.  4  ;  Charis. 
i.  82;  Mart.  xi.  27;  Juv.  iii.  142;  also  called />rtra/?8(>,  Suet.  Galb. 
12 ;  Ulp.  Di'j.  xxxiv.  2, 19.1  are  named,  all  ]»robal>ly  varying  in  form  ; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  angular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 
covere  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixtcon,  find  the  catinus  only 
witbout  explanation.  As  rogards  material,  see  above.  [Some  more 
names  occur.  il/a^tcZa  and /a«^u/a,  Varro,  L.L.  v.  120;  waronomvm, 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86;  Pollux  vi.  87 ;  loh'tar,  a  small  difih 
for  bolUi ;  but  also  for  other  viands,  Mart.  xiv.  101,  BoUtaria : 
Cum  mihi  boleti  dederint  tarn  notiile  nomoD, 
Frototomid,  pudet,  beu,  serriu  coliculis. 

the  indlspenBable  salt-cellar,  saltnnm,  laid.  xx.  4 ;  Liv.  rxvi.  36 ; 
Plant.  Pers.  ii.  3,  15  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  14 ;  concha  $aU»t  Od.  ii.  16, 14; 
Pen.  iii.  25;  Becker's  Cha rides.  Eng.  trans,  p.  252;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  acetabulum,  Isid.  xx.  4;  Ulp.  Dig,  zzziT.  8»  20.  Bee 
Mm,  Barb.  vii.  50,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  rain  to  attempt  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  dxinking-yesselB  meationed  in  Nonius,  Mdonis,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  eonimentary  on  AthensBus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them*  as  the  pocula,  Meyphus,  there  Is  no  fixed  shape ; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  oertain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-alied  measoro,  according  to  which  thoy 
nfoally  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  which  is  identical  with  the 
gmdrantal,  Fest.  Exe.  138.  The  smaller  measores  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  eongitu  and  $niariu»,  Festus, 
s.  pMiea  pomdtru,  246»  qnotes  ftom  the  PMMfifm  Siliaimimp 
aooording  to  which  eight  were  equal  to  an  amphora*  and  six 
mitarH  to  a  eongfais.  In  addition  to  these  we  hate  the  unto, 
which  ooDtained  fbnr  congii,  and  the  eyathuit  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cadus  was  not  only  a  Roman,  hat  a  Qredan 
measure^  the  amphora  Auiea.  Rhemn.  Fann.  Depond.  et  nmt.  84. 
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It  held  three  iwimb,  or  twelre  oongiL  By  meuis  of  the  Boom 
itandard  measnriiig  YewAB$  that  ere  etill  eitBDt»  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  oertaintj  the  relatton  of  their  meaeuree  to  thoee  in 
oae  at  tlie  present  day.  Tlie  EVuneee  congius,  pretenred  in  the 
Dresden  QaUery,  is  of  pardoular  importanoe.  It  is  of  biooMb 
gauged  in  828  A.n.c.,  and  bean  the  inscription,  Imp.  Gmtw  Vmp^ 
VL  T.  Com.  Aug.  F.  III.  Cof .  mumarm  txaeUB  m  MywColio  P.  X. 
lUs  TOBsel  was  measored  by  Bcigel  with  great  eiactnoHy  and  die 
resnltt  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  oonununiealed  in  the 
PaJUBulogut,  or  KttSm  AvfiBlU».   Lcips.  1887. 

In  the  same  eoilection  is  a  seitarius,  concerning  whidi  the 
treatise  also  giTss  inlbnnation. 

By  the  diTiston  of  the  seitarius  into  twelve  eyathi,  eleven 
diflfereDt  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of 
the  cu,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  undo,  was  called  cyathus. 
They  are,  I.  cyathxis ;  II.  sextans;  III.  quadrans;  IV.  triens;  V. 
tptincnn.r;  VI.  semis;  VII.  septunx ;  VIII.  bes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  dejc- 
tarn ;  XI.  deunx  ;  XII.  sejrtarius.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathus  and  triens  can  bo  considered  real  vessels.  The  trientcp, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking- vessels,  goblets. 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  potare  amethusfmoa  truntes;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  (/tnncunci's  itun  iy  or  aincth/stini^  although  we  have 
quhicuncem  hiitere.  The  trientes  were  class€'d,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  middling  size  ;  for  they  held  four  cyathi.  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  pueros  a  cmtho  (Mitsch.  on  Ilor.  Od.  i.  29,  8), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  hibere^  although  we  have  ««r, 
septem  cyathis  biUre.  [Mart.  i.  72.]  In  the  Miis.  Borh.  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  simpnhi,  or  simpuma.  They  would  at  once 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  ditferent  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure ;  ncveiiheless  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  engraving  opposite 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Roman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  wore  guttus  and  stmpuviunif  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  epichysis  and  cyathus  got  into  vogue.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.  The  nrceoU  were  different ;  jrigida  or  calda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guests,  hence  called  ministraioriiy  Mart.  xir. 
105  :  Fri(fida  non  desk,  non  deerit  calda  petentu  Pomp.  Dig.  xzxir. 
2,  21.    The  armiUum  was  similar.  Varro  in  Non.  xv.  33. J 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distinguish,  I.  between  flat  saucers  (paterce,  phialw,  Vano,  L»  L, 
V.  122 ;  Mart.  viil.  33,  iii.  41 ;  Poll.  vi.  4,  6;  laid.  zx.  5,] 

II.   Cups  with  handles  (Viig.  JEeL  li.  17 : 

Ei  gmvto  attrtta  ptndtbat  eutlm  aiiM. 

CSc.  F«r.  if,  27»  [Cemikanu  was  a  grese  goblet  used  by  Bftochui 
and  bis  tmiii;  Maer.  8ai,  r.  21 ;  Plin.  zzzIiL  11, 58 1  fnm  pietores 
it  would  soem  to  bave  bad  two  handlea.  Often  in  Plantus.  Poll. 
Ti.  96 ;  Alb,  zl.  p.  478.  The  iruUa  was  imalleryOiUfaiaUy  a  scoop). 
Hor.  8tU.  iL  8»  148;  where  Aoron  explains  it  wKm  rtmihamu.  Cato, 
JR.  JR.  10^  11»  18.  But  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials.  Jot. 
fii.  108;  OreU.  8888;  PUn.  xxxfiL  2,  7;  Mart  Ix.  97;  Bern.  Dig, 
xxxir.  %  86.  The  Mpit  and  eofuda  bad  bandies,  TaiTo  t.  121 :  a 
capiendo,  quod  amatm  nf  pnkmdi  poumL  Non.  xr.  88.  Also 
9tjfphmi  tor  PauU.  sajs»  Dig.  yi,  1,  28:  ti  gwiB  M^pho  tuwum 
Jkmdum  (a4ieoerit):  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  600^  sereral  are  mentioned.  Its 
siae  is  known  ftcoi  the  fhet  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Petr. 
62,  urmda  tc^plUs  Hacrob.  r.  21;  Senr.  ad  Vwg.  JBm.  tUL  278. 
BeantiMly  weifced  toypki  are  mentioned  by  Bnet  Nw,  47;  Plin. 
xxxriL  2^  7»  xxxiiL  12.  TMobiim  was  a  €nsp  origbially  earthen, 
with  two  biindles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Cknintbtan  potter 
TberiUes,  Lnc  Lmifh.  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  CSc  Fsrr.  ir.  18;  Plhi. 
[oal]  .21 
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xvi.  14,76;  Salmaa.  -Ea^rc.  Flin.  p.  734,  BttMi  Op.  FkUoL  pp. 

11.  216.J  ^ 

TTT  Those  in  tho  form  of  chalices  (calices),  whidi  miiit  OOl  DO 
fkncied  as  having  stood  on  a  high  foot:  tho  glass  ressels  repreMOtad 
in  the  following  engravings  ti^en  from  the  Mui.  Borb,  (t.  13),  ai« 


of  this  kind ;  [also  the  lUfer  oup  Mm.  Bor6.  zl.  45.  Of  i3b»  eatig 
Yarro  says,  L.  L,  127 :  oaldum  00  Mbtftan^  and  that  it  was  named 
from  the  calda ;  the  better  derivatioii  ia  k«Xi£.  Haerob.  t.  21 ;  Ath. 
xi.  p.  480 ;]  they  were  iomeUmea  of  earthen  ware^  Mart.  sir. 

Calices  Surrentini : 

Acci{)e  non  vili  calice«  de  pulvere  natoa, 
Scd  SurreDtiuffi  leve  toreoma  rot9. 

ib.  108»  CaUeei  SagwUnUs 

Bom*  Ssgmitiiio  poonla  fieta  loto. 

[of  glass,  ib.  115,  94 :  of  predom  Btones,  109.  There  were  aoferal 
BorU,  e.  g.  eaUon  VaUnkmi, Mart.  sir.  9(^  z»  8;  Jut.  t.  46:  catiem 
nasorum  quaHtcr;  the  eaUee$  fieroH,  t.  #.  with  handle^  Plfak  nzfL 
2G,  66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  calioee  had  handloa;  thia  was 
tho  case  only  with  a  liaw  of  Tery  peculiar  ahape,  PliiL  JXziiL  23; 
Juv.  viu.  168 ;  Mart.  ni.  70.  Tlmrmi¥rvm  caUeeii  see  ForoeUinua. 

The  following  are  quite  unknown  to  ua :  Ma,  genenUj  of  wood 
or  wicker,  Non.  xv.  14,  ii.  507;  poeuU  ffenu$,  Pera.  T.  148»  called 
gessilisf  modiolus,  Scaev.  Dig,  zxiiT.*2, 36;  ejfmea,  Non.  ZT.  29}  or 
himeaQ)  Plattt^fn;>A.  i.  1,  273,  276;  Oato  M.  B.  81}  mOigm^^mi 
polorimh  Patill.  p.  51 ;  Cato,  B.  B.  132.] 
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Of  the  rmt,  there  were^  of  wane,  manj  Tirietief,  losne  abo  hi 
ftotaetie  shapes,  aa  ihoeB,  legs,  [boats,  henee  called  eymbrium,  Paul, 
p.  51 ;  Non.  zr.  81 ;  Idd.  xz.  5;  Mart.  Tiii  6;  Plfai.  zzztH.  94, 
IIS;  Maerob.  t.  81;  FoILtI.  16;  Ath.  xL  p.  481j  headeef  bearti, 
Ito. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  drmking-homa,  from  the  lower  end 
of  which  the  wfaie  eKtiped  tfaroqg^  aa  oiUKoc^  and  waa  eanglithitba 
moiiith.  Saeh  a  horn*  hi  the  shape  of  a  ■tag's  head»  is  to  be  fbnnd 
in  the  Ifiis.  Borb.  (Tlii.  14),  also  three  others,  a  honeys,  a  dog's, 
and  a  swine*^  head  (t.  80).  Such  drinklog-homs  were  teemed  fvnu 
Athen.  si.  496.  Perhaps  rhyHum  (Hart.  ii.  85)  means  the  same 
thing.  They  occur  most  freqnenlly  on  Tasesy  [also  in  freseos].  Bee 
Boettig.  Kiuuitt/milL  iL  858.  The  act  of  drinking  is  seen  in  a  pafait- 
inginZahn,Orfi<Mii.etc.  t.89; /^.(fffeol.  7.t.46.  [SeeBeckei's 
CharieUt,  EngL  TransL  p.  859.]  Obscene  sliapes  wero  selected,  and 
indecent  things  eograTed  upon  the  goblets.  Jot.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  zzziii. 
Pmf.  and  iit.  88. 

We  haTO  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  Inznry  which 
prerafled  in  respect  to  these  ntensils.  Bnt  besides  these  there 
described,  there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (wiiw),  in  opposition  to  the  crytkUtinai  of  wood,y!^iit,  btma, 
terMuhw,  hedera  (Tib.  L  10;  Ovid.  Fat$,  t.  588) ;  also  of  earthen- 
ware; see  aboTO.  [Among  the  table  ntenrils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  laiger  ressels  which  were  set  on  the  tabl^  and 
either  contained  neat  wine  or  serred  for  mixing  it  in;  hence  oslled 
mM$tarw$  or  mutmium,  Lucil.  in  Kon.  xr.  30,  lon^a  gmnimu  mktaf 
rtiiff  oiiM.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cnps 
of  the  gnests,  alter  the  Greek  cnstom.  The  crater  or  craiera,  was 
high,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  laid.  xx.  5;  Orld. 
Fait,  T.  588: 

Tteia  nriMiif  eiatOT,  pooala  fkgns  enmt. 

Jar.  idi.  44,  umm  eratera  capoMm.  Mm,  Borb.  it  88;  Ti  63.  See 
Becker's  CharieUtf  Engl.  Transl.  p.  857. 

The  ftntif ,  Upe$ta,  gakohf  were  more  psonchy,  and  like  onr 
toreens  or  bowls.  Varro,  X.  X.  t.  183 ;  Yams  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714; 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  Eeloff,  li,  33;  Non.  xr.  84, 35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Ximnmi  was  also  nsed  as  a  drinking  cnp.  Ath.  xi.  p.  484;  PoU. 
X.  75.  See  Mua.  Borb,  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xU.  45,  rii.  89;  the  hMit  of 
terra  cotta  with  the  inscription :  Bibe  amies  ds  meo. 

There  were  also  cops  and  Jqga,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reple,  mih,  bibe,  vateamue,  lude,  ete.)|  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  uma  lUerata.  Lndan.  Leinph.  7,  wonfpM  ypa/t- 
^aruA,  Ath.  xt  p*  456.  Whole  Imes  were  rarely  bscribed  on 
them.  Ath.  t&.  Becker  refers  to  this  the  fc^piUflbfiisriei  of  Nero. 

21—8 
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Lwlly  come  the  ttaiuii  and  plafttan  on  wfaiah  ilie  in^lionB  and 
oilier  feiMit  were  lel  ei  a  meat  Paul.  p.  107»  Jnottt^  mnekmmJm» 
m  comUimtbaimr  m  wmrinio  vkd  tHmpkora,  d$  qua  mMmIi  <I»- 
fitrwAmt  vma,  Ath.  t.  p.  209)  ifyv&fw^,  JavoL  Dig,  zniL  1. 100^ 
fiaawtt  voiomm  eottooemdorum,  hk  Mm,  Bor^,  r,  I6f  there  ia  a 
•tand  fior  two  veneb  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

Hie  teMmu  (at  leaat  by  Voai  and  Hemdorf  on  Hor.  8ai.  1.  9, 
117»  adtkU  mMnm  vUk)  ii  eiplidned  to  be  a  bowl  fbr  waihii^  the 
goblets  in.  On  reMeU  for  wann  diinki»  lee  the  next  EzomrnB. 
[The  obeenatioos  made  abote  vpon  tampa  and  tomoIb  generally, 
apply  aUM>  lierei  vb.  that  all  the  veiNla  that  have  been  diaeomed 
betray  mnoh  fine  taate  and  aenie  of  the  beantiAiL  Iliej  win 
ahrayi  be  a  itanding  teatfanony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  aneienti 
was  therong^y  penetrated  with  graoe  and  art.] 
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THE  DRINKS. 

ALTHOUGH  Roman  aiiUion  name  MTeral  dfink«»  prepared 
both  from  grain^  as  xythum;  from  wheat  and  bariey»  canwm 
and  cenMa  {ctria,  citta)i  ftom  fridtfl^  aa  the  qninoe,  ^^donmmg 
and  ftom  honej  and  water,  aa  l^fdnmdh  oonBoquently  a  sort  of 
mead;  yet  the  Bomana  knew  (beaideB  the  Sptaw ^d^p)  wine  only 
aa  a  drink;  and  thoae  potationB  reaemhUng  beer»  eider*  and  mead» 
belooged  only  to  different  provineeib  goremed  by  Roman  Uw% 
and  are  therefore  taken  eogninnce  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  d$  vkio  ii;^.  THp.  IHff.  nziit  6,  9;  Plbiy»  ziiL  20: 
E»  iitdm  (fhiglbns)  Jkm$  H  potm,  jytikan  ia  ^^psxpfd^  Ma  «t  csria 
m  Biipamia,  csivoiiw  ef  pkKra  ffmma  m  ^hMk  oJKigiis  prmmtm. 

Wine  was*  howeWf  no  donbt,  mixed  with  other  thiiigs^  to 
prodoee  oertain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taidng  whieb  was» 
in  geneva),  quite  dilfiBvent  from  onri. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  nnmerons  works 
on  tUa  snfcjeot,  Pliny,  ihr.  %  seqq.;  Oolmn.  xii,  with  Sdmeider^ 
remaiksyii.;  Yiig.  Qwrg.  ii., with  Yosif  notes;  Aihen.  L;  PoILtL 
4;  Qalen,  Ih  ulnlieMt,  i.  9;  IHg,  xn.  6:  and  of  modem  anthon, 
Baod,  dlf  iMf  csnvit.  <w  convh,;  Beokmann,  Bafitr.,  fto.  i.  188; 
Boetti^,  U§bet4i$F^d,  Wriiti,    d.  <aL  JtHm. 

Pliny's  remaifc,  Ao  ri  gait  iSBgtmim'  eogiki,  in  mUXa  pant 
eptrotSar  vita  mi,  een  non  iahibm  rkiimm  poimm  ogtke  Uqwtrtm  mOuita 
dtimit  ean  be  applied  to  our  own  timea,  bat  the  proeess  among  the 
anoienta  waa  mneh  more  tedious.  The  gnqpes  hung  upon  the  trees 
till  they  beoame  ripe  (tnitum  pendmi,  Phmt.  IWn.  IL  4»  186;  Cato^ 
R,  B.,  147),  and  were  eidleoted  in  basketib  eorMo^  fMBm,  and 
also  in  ddns:  legtn  and  w^en  are  the  tenns  for  this  operation. 
Gat.  B.  B.  86^66;  CoL  I.  %  70. 

The  baa-reUef  of  n  marUe  basfai  in  the  Jftit.  BM.  li.  t.  II, 
reprosenting  a  rintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  wy  amusing:  some  of  them 
are  eanying  the  grapes  in  ddns  of  animals  sewn  together,  othen 
prsss  them  with  n  pieoe  of  roek:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
esprsssion  of  lifo  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  another 
reliei;  two  figures  eairy  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  trsad  on 
them,  and  two  811  the  Teasels  with  the  new  wfaie.  Passer.  Xue.  Fki, 
II,  48.  Ckmip.  Yarrob  Z.  X.  fL  18,  eMia.] 
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Tho  collcctod  grapes  were  next  trodden  upon  with  the  naked 
feet,  ealoam,    Otopon,  W.  11 ;  Viirg.  Qeorg.  il.  7: 

Hoc,  pater  o  Lensee,  reni  nudataque  musto 
Tingue  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  cuthurois. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  wcro  placed  under  the 
presB,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  vinum  or  muttum 
ealcatum,  and  pressum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  tho  first  sort  (pro- 
iropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  Tho  second 
Bort  was  the  first  flowing  oft*  during  the  process  of  treading,  atUe- 
quam  nimium  calcetur  uva,  and  it  was  used  above  all  others  for 
making  mulswn  (Col.  xii.  4l) ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  off, 
wliich  partook  more  of  the  roufrhness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora ;  wliich  they  sweetened  and  improved 
by  rarious  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest, 
and  was  drunk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  womeo.  Varro^ 
H.  R.  i.  64;  Col.  xii.  41;  Cat.  57:  Plin.  xiv.  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  watery  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  vinum  diachylum.  Phny,  iUi  fieri  optimi  odorh  sa- 
poritqnr.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grapes 
were  allowed  to  wither  entirely,  uva  paum,  vhwnn  possum.  Finally, 
H  was  boiled,  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  arc  seen  j^ressinc:  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wino-pross  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny  ibid.,  Nam  sirceum,  quod  <iJii  hrpsenuiy  nostri  sapam 
oppMamtt  istgeniif  non  naturce  opus  est,  musto  usqut  ad  tn-ti'im  part^tnx 
mmiwrm  detoeto;  qw)d  tiin /actum  ad  dimidium  «\<tf,  diftntum  vocamtis. 
Gonmioner  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine;  and  even  in 
those  days  the  art  of  improying  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  thorn  with 
the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  qiialtty»  had  been  diiooTered.  Uor.  Sat. 
ii.  4,  55;  Colum.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off"  from  the  locus  torcularius, 
into  large  earthen  vessels,  dolia,  (Non.  xv.  6,)  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condcre,  Varro,  i.  66.  Wooden  wine- 
TeeselB  were  not  in  use  in  Plin/s  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
u  he  eipressly  states,  c.  21.  When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  dolium 
duccfUorum  congiorum  xii  libris  piceUn\,  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty.five  amphone, 
oould  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  these  doUa  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii. 
2,  64,  anus  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  strikiiig  paiaage  m  Petron.  64: 
Ecee  autem  deductuB  lacunaribui  tubito  eireului  ingens,  ds  cupa 
vidsUett  grastdi excutmu,  dmmtHhur.    Whea  Boettiger  lAid. 'it  wai 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  dolia  of  any  very  groat 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in/  ho  misunderstood  Pliny,  t.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  lart^o,  l)ut  too  round,  vessels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  shew  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  round  and 
broad.  Seo  Pass.  Liic.  Fict.  ii.  40.  But  the  vessels  into  which  the 
wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long,  narrow  form ;  whence 
these  have,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  former.]  The  s€ri(p,  in  CoL  zii,  18»  diBtingniabed  from  the  doUa, 
answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  being  used:  new  onee 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oven.  Oeop.  vi.  4. 
Boettiger's  remark,  *  that  the  young  wine  was  inmiediately  poured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  imbuere*  seems  hasty ;  for  what  Columella  pays  of  ceratura 
(xii.  62,  lO),  applies  only  to  the  d4)lia  olenria^  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  only  that  he  recommends  the  second  process  with  the 
amurca.  After  thh  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  tho  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21 : 
J'icari  oportere  protinus  d  canis  ortu,  postm  per/undi  marina  aqua 
aut  iaUUf  dein  c'mere  sarmmiti  aapergi  vel  argilla,  abstersa  myrrha 
stijiri  ipsasqm  acppius  cellos.  Geopon.  vi.  9.  [Whenoe  vinum 
picatum.  Mart.  xiii.  107  *,  Plut  Sympot.  v.  3.] 

Tbey  were  then  filled,  but  never  to  the  brim.  Pliny ;  comp. 
G^eop.  vi.  12.  The  vessels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  tho  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep.  83.]  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  cither  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  gypsum.  The  celln  vinaria^  in 
which  the  dolia  were  kept,  was  a  cool  chamber,  [towards  tho  north,] 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  above  tho  ground,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  But  the  dolia  wore  at  times  either  pai  tially,  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  dolia  demersa  (Colum.  zii. 
17,  fi),  or  depreua  {Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  3),  also  de/ossa  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium,  or  cupa;  vimim 
doliare,  or  de  cupa,  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vinum  a  propola  et  d^  mpn,  as  follows:  'to  take 
tho  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Even  if  tho  form  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed,  (seo  Bentloy  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii  2,  123,  and  Ilgcn,  de  Copa 
Virg!)t  yet  the  dififerent  prepositions  i»rove  that  aipa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  Uie  same  use  as  tlie  dofium  [but  more  easy  of 
tnu[iq>ort,  and  not  so  immohilis  as  the  doli^r.   Ulp.  Dig.  ib.] 

It  WM,  however,  tho  common  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeiklqg  (crtcKeoi/rre);  tbe  better  kind,  wben  perfectly  settled^  was 
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M  toll  wiMrtlMr  thli  took  plioe  in  more  aadent  times,  e.  14. 
[Orom  end  cadi  were,  VOn  the  amphmw  and  lageno^  long  end  thin 
wUh  e  nenow  nedtf  end  often  ending  in  a  point  below;  whence 
tfaey  had  either  to  he  etoflk  in  the  gronndt  or  in  n  itandt  Inctt^yo. 
Tlie  differenoe  between  these  and  <he  dolin  it  dear  ten  I^ee.  IHg» 
xiziii.  6, 16 :  FmiMn  m  amphorm  ct  widm  haa  mml$  jgy^wdiiim,  ttf 
m  hit  iitf  donee  utu»  eauua  probetMr  €t  §ciUe$i  id  wmdimw  enm  ki§ 
wnphorii  €t  eadi»;  in  doiUa  iwimn  alia  mmU  eor^icimutt  teilieet  ut  eg 
hit  pottea  vtl  ta  ampkorat  ti  eadot  difumdammt  vd  tine  ^pti$  doUk 
veneal,   PenioB  says  of  the  area  (iiL  60),  angutice  e(Mo  non  /uUitr 
orem,   Yarro  in  Non.  zt.  24 ;  laid.  zx.  6 ;  Nonius,  zif.  9,  ezplaine 
eodi  to  be  vata  quibut  vtna  eondmUur,  Pomp.  Dig.  ziiiii.  6»  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.    Tinm  or  fima 
were  antique  wine-Tessels,  the  form  of  which  is  unknown.  PauL 
p.  366 ;  Non.  zr.  7.   The  same  is  the  case  with  the  dicia.  Hor.  Od. 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  cenophorus,  or  cenophorum.    Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  109; 
Pers.  T.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  ii.  800.    The  amphorse  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  the  grare-lamp.   Passer.  Lue,  iii.  51. 
The  skins,  utrest  Pctron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.    Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphorsD,  cadi,  lagense,  e.'j. 
honey,  murin,  and  other  taUamentOy  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  etc.  llor. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  66;  Plin.  zv.  21 ;  Martial,  xiv.  IIG,  i.  44.   On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  sec  above.]   The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cad  us  has 
been  alreatly  discussed.   These  vessels  rosomliliug  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  ruhens  ruber^  Mart.  i.  5G;  iv.  66; 
frcujUist  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  243 ;  seldom  of  stone,  Plin.  zizvi.  12,  43,J 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  (ooW^^u*,  subo-)^  and  then  covered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitch,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air.  [CoL  zii.  23; 
Plin.  ziv.  27,  zziii.  24.]  Petron.  34.    On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware the  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  (noioe,  tituliy  tessertXy  p  'itUuia)^ 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  thofto  of  glass.    Comp.  Beckmao, 
Beitr.  ii.  482;  [Juv.  v.  33: 

Cras  bibet  AlbaDin  aliquid  de  montibas,  aut  de 

Betinis,  cujiu  patriam  titulumquo  MDectm 

Del«Tit  nnilta  irvteris  fbligine  imttm. 

See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falerni;  Colum.  xii.  19;  Plant.  Ptm. 
iv.  2,  14,  lUi-ratas  fictiks  ephtolas.  Several  such  labels  have  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  RVBR.  VET.  V.  P.  CH.,  i.  e.  ru- 
hmim  vetxis  vinum  picatum,  No.  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mus.  Borb.  iv. ;  Relas.  de  Scav.  t.  A.  and 
y.  t.  48)  [Qoll.  Pomp.  81j  the  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  bad 
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been  pvnhaied.  Boih  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
eaniagMy  eoniittSiig  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  it  filled  by  a  single  laige  skin.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opeiiiiig»  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  wliich  the  wine 
wai  eridently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  prodvoed  into  a  narrow 
beg^  from  whicih  the  wine  was  suffmd  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  ihe  contents  into  long  two-handed  Tessels,  amphorss. 
It  was  therafoie  not  mntft,  but  wine. 

The  amphoira  was  next  plaoed  in  the  opoClboa,  which  was  quite 
dSflbrent  from  the  Ma  einorto,  and  In  the  upper  story :  the  beet 
position  fbrit  was  abore  the  boAh,  so  that  the  smoke  might  be  con- 
ducted ^thither,  and  so  fbrwaid  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20;  comp. 
Hdnd.  on  Hor.  Sat,  IL  5,7;  and  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8, 9;  from  which  we 
may  leam  the  whole  process : 

Bio  diss  aimo  tedamile  Mas 
Cortleem  Adatrfetmn  plot  dtmottUt 
Amphnwi,  famam  bibtrs  llUrtitatM 
GoDsalt  TqUo. 

Henee  rabh  expnmloni  as  Dmende  tetia  011.  21, 7X  and  Pareit  de^ 
Jlomo  ampkorom  (2^  7),  may  be  ezpl^ 
After  this  process,  the  wfaie  stffl  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
and  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  deared.    This  was  effected  in 
Tarions  ways.    The  gourmand,  who  (Hor.  Aof .  11.  4, 51) : 

Mas&ica  si  ccbIo  sapponet  irina  SSftno, 
Noctnma,  d  quid  enisl  sst^  ttBoaUtur  m, 
Bt  dMed«t  odor  nerfit  inimiow;  it  Ula 
Intognim  pttdont  Uno  vitiata  nponiB. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  eiperience  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  pmrll^  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.   Ibid.  55: 

Sorrentliia  nfisr  qid  niMMt  ftBoe  Fldoma 

Yina,  ootamUno  limnm  bono  ooQigit  ovo; 

Qofttoiras  ima  petit  Tolfons  aUena  TiteUns. 

It  was  in  general,  howerer,  str^ed  thnnigh  the  §tuem  vtaorfcif 
and  the  colum,  a  kind  of  metal  sieye,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
bers of  such  cola  have  been  discorered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Jfui. 
Borb.  iii.  t.  31,  arc  five  smaller  ones,  all  of  whidi  had  handle^  and 
were  consequently  held  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  il.  t. 
60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handles,  by  whicfh  it  was  probably  hung 
over  a  vessel,  into  which  wine  was  nmning.  A  copy  of  it  is  glTon 
here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautifril  ealalMra,  and  slso  a  nlver 
QpluxD,  may  have  served  a  like  purpose.  iWi.  TiH.  t.  14.  [Plin. 
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xxiii.  24.]  The  8acc\t*,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  filter-bag  of  linen, 
and  the  worst  means,  as  by  being  strained  through  it  the  wine 
became  wretched  (vappa).    Henoe  in  Horace : 

Integrum  perdont  lino  yitiata  saporem. 

The  relative  position  to  each  other  of  colum  and  saccus,  is 
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shewn  by  comparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  xiv.  103,  Colum 
nttforMim.* 

SetiiMM  moiiM  nottta  nift  ftaagt  trientes; 
Paaperioro  mero  tingen  lina  potos. 

and  zix.  104t  Sacem  niwtrnu : 

Attenuore  uives  oorunt  et  lintea  nostra, 
Frigidior  oolo  noo  lalit  imda  too. 

But  the  saccus  was  also  used  for  good  wino.  Mart.  viii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  With  this  view, 
the  snow  was  carefully  prcserrod  till  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cesth  cr  jilves.  Mart.  r.  G4,  ix.  23,  8,  91,  6;  PHny, 
•  xix.  4,  19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement,  a  ditfercnce  was  discovered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezhig  point,  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  Plin.  xxxi.  3,  23 ;  Ncronis  principia  inventum  est,  deco- 
quere  aquam  vitroqiie  demiitam  m  niiMs  r^rigerart.  Mart.  xiv.  107, 
and  lOQf  Lagena  nivaria : 

Spoletina  bibia,  vel  BiUrsis  condita  oellk: 
Qno  tibi  deooettt  nobiU  Mgni  aqoB. 

In  this  imj  the  water  sometiiiieB  eoet  more  than  tiie  wine^  at  Miuv 
tial  usjB,  Ep,  108.  They  had  besides  another  object  hi  this  slniit- 
hig— lo  moderate  the  intoiicating  power  of  the  old  heavy  wine. 
Plinyy  lir.  22;  comp.  zziiL  If  24.  This  was  termed  Mifnwv  tkmm 
(Pliny,  six.  4»  19)^  bat  the  general  e^tesaions  were^  dtfmttnf 
UqwMrt,  eoiare,  tacoars. 

The  ooZour  of  most  wines  wii  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  ease 
with  all  the  southern  whies.  There  were^  howoTer,  also  wines  of  a 
lighter  tint;  and  as  we  distlngnlsh  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
they  between  album  and  atrwn.  Plant  Jfmoeft.  t.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  fonr  coUmrs  (dr.  ft  aOmtfJ^dmUf  taiyutiiam^  niger.  Nignm^ 
and  aimm,  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  oOum  the  Infght  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  Hie  cdebrated  lUemian  was  erldently 
of  this  oolonr,  from  the  finest  amber  haring  been  named  after  it. 
Plui.  zzzfU.  9>  12. 

From  what  we  know  eonoemii^  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  Is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable^  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  If  of  some  age»  was  more  gratefol  than  yonng  Falemian. 
Mart  sllL  120: 

Da  Spoktinli  qui  rant  eariota  k^nii, 
Ifalnwii^  qoam  d  mata  Fitena  Ubttb 

[Plant  Cos.  Frol.  5;  Cic.  Ccel.  19;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]  Perhaps  as 
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nrach  deoepikm  wai  pwwtiwd  ilien»  «■  in  the  pineal  tinMi^abowt 
the  age  of  winei.  lduri.iiL62: 

Mb  flii«  Knoa  eondila  Hm  Ufaii. 

and  xUi.  IIL 

The  amphonB  on  Ihe  table  of  Trnaalohio  bore  the  label,  JFblfr- 
mm  OpMcmmm  anmonun  cmUmn,  in  which  there  ia  a  donbla 
abrardity  s  iinl»  in  aaiigning  n  fixed  age  to  vine^  which  efeiy  year 
beeame  older,  and  thenfaieamng  the  Opimiamm  n  eentany  oM,  aa 
that  period,  the  moat  iUoitrioas  In  the  annala  of  Itafy,  bdoi^ged  to 
A.  v.o.  and  the  wine  most  tiierefoie  at  that  time  haTe  been  at 
leaat  190  or  170  yean  old,  and  we  may  eaaily  coneeife  that  at  n  ftOI 
later  period  it  was  as^poied  to  be  dnmk,  long  after  it  had,  in  A/tit, 
ceaaedto  exiit 

The  difforent  growiha  are  detailed  by  Pliny,  xir.  6.  Oomp. 

Sehneid.  ML  Shrip$.  411;  Ifart  nii.  106—122.  [VitmT.  tiiL  8, 12; 

Ath*  L  p.  26.]  Aoeording  to  Flhiy,  the  CbcM6iiM,  Her.  (ML  L  20; 

Strab.  T.  p.  161,  had  from  andent  ttmea  held  the  fiiat  rank  among 

weitenk  winea.  Like  all  the  beat  winea  it  grew  in  Campanli^  in  the 

Sinna  Oaletann^,  near  Amyoln.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Tinejarda 

had  been  mined  principally  by  the  canal  of  Nen^  bnt  at  an  eariier 

period  Angnitaa  had  anlgned  the  palm  to  the  Setlnian,  irbkh  abo 

maintained  ita  anperidrity  after  the  Cbcobnm  waa  lost.  The  Faler* 

nian  waa  aecond  in  rank,  and  the  beat  deaeription  of  it^  the  Annie. 

ntMN^  grew  between  Shraeaaa  and  Oedl%  and  ia  aiqtpbaed  to  have 

reeeifed  ila  name  from  Sylht  (Fanaloa).    [Hor.  JE^IM.  L  0^  6^  at 

Binnern.  A  capital  wfaie  grew  on  Terarina.  Flor.  L  16^  amioi  pUi- 

5tit  monfdi^  Cfmmn,  Fmtirmut  Mamout,  Fawwi'm.]  The  third  pbee 

waa  contended  finr  by  the  Atbamm,  Smrrmfhmmt  and  Matnomm,  aa 

wen  aa  by  the  Calmum  and  I^mdamtm,  After  the  time  of  Jnliaa 

Coaar,  the  frarth  place  waa  held  by  the  Jfinarimin,  from  the 

nelg^bonriiood  of  Memiina,  and  TamimiimUamm  waa  freqnentiy 

loU  for  it.   The  middling  kindi  were  the  Trifotmmm,  from  the 

hdl  TrifoHnm^  in  Oampanto  On  Mart  ziii  H  optima  dMt); 

fiimiM,  8Mmm  [Hot.  Od.  L  201  Nomentammh  and  otheia.  The 

commoneat  were  Vatkmum  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart.  e.^.  v*. 

9%,Va$uamhSbkf  bibiB  vmmmn.  z.        To  render  it  more  drink- 

able,  good  old  wine  waa  aometimea  intermixed;  Mart.  L  19: 

Quid  tt,  Taen,  joftt  wtiilo  miMtca  Vakmo 
In  YtttioMib  coadHm  Hm  oadif. 

Vaknimmh  from  the  Tieinity  of  Yeii,  whioh  gtfned  the  epithet 
rtUMm,  firom  ita  colour  haring  a  reddiih  tint  Mart  L  104.  Be- 
aideatheae^  there  were  the  P^l^niim,  Mart  L  27,xiiL  121;  [Om- 
tatttMN,  liU.  124;]  the  ZoManiiin  (from  SpahnX  i.  27,  riL  68;  and 
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|he  Mattilitanum,  x.  36,  xiii.  123.  Much  adulteration  was  practised, 
not  only  in  mixing  different  winos,  [Ilor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,]  and  adding 
•ajxi  and  de/rutum,  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from  Tmolltfi  but 
also  deleterious  subBtances.  See  Beckmann,  Beitr.  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  transmartna,  or  Oreeky 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  TTto^tum,  Chium,  Lubiumf 
Sicyoniumf  Cyprium,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Clazomenium 
eepecially.  [Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  15.  Chium  maris  expers.]  Not  only  the 
Teasels  were  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  but  it  was  put  into  several 
wines.  [See  Becker's  Charkles,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  256.  Plin.  xiv.  9, 
23,  24,  xxiii.  24  ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort  of  wine  spoilt. 
Plin.  xiy.  20,  26;  Acron  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  104,  ii.  3, 144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  yery  early  period  (Plin.  13,  16)  wore  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrha^  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Even  costly  essential  oils  were  mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  xiii.  1,  6. 
Martial  calls  this  /of lata  sUis,  because  the  ftardinum  was  also  called 
fimply  fnll.itnm.  Comp.  Juv.  vi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  muhum  was  a  very  favourite  drink ;  different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  According  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  Incus,  ten 
pounds  of  honey  were  then  mixeil  with  an  urna  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
onco  poured  into  lagemv,  and  covered  up  with  gypsum.  After 
thirty-lwo  days  these  vessels  were  to  bo  opened,  and  the  drink 
poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  ity  howeTer,  was  not 
g^aeralf  aa  is  proved  by  Ilor.  »S'a^.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  miacebat  mella  FalemOf 
Mendose,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  12,  [Plin.  xxii.  24,  53.  Mulsum  ex  vetere  vino 
utilissimum,]  and  other  passages.  In  Oeopon.  (viii.  25,  20),  the  two 
plans  of  making,  viz.  from  four-fifths  of  wino  and  one  of  honey, 
and  also  from  ten-elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are  taught. 
Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  o«W/i<Xt;  which  word, 
however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the  Romans,  as  w  e  see 
from  TJlp.  Z>i</.  xxxiii.  6,  9.  The  different  kinds  of  honey  are  men- 
tioned in  note  30,  p.  61.  The  mulsum  was  principally  dinink  at 
the  prandium  and  the  gustVB.  Sack  sometimes  supplied  its  place. 
Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  caMn,  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice.  Calda 
was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons.  Mart.  viii. 
67.   See  Bup.  on  Juv.  t.  63.  Boettiger  sayB,  (Sab.  ii.  35),  '  It  ia 
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quite  credible  that  the  ancients  had  something  to  match  ourteaaod 
coffee  serricoa  ;*  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  call  the  attentioii 
of  the  reader  to  an  aocient  veBBel,  which  eyidently  lerred  for  pte- 


paring,  or  keeping  warm  the  calda.  It  is  of  very  elegant  fimn,  re- 
sembling a  tureen,  and  is  made  of  bronze.  The  engrsiiiig  of  it, 
given  here,  is  copied  from  the  Jfui.  Borb.  iii.  63. 

Id  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  the  bottom,  which  held 
the  coals  for  wanning  the  liquids  around  it,  and  miderneath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  tho  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  conical 
coTor  cannot  be  taken  o^  but  there  it  undenieath  »  second  flat 
cover,  which  is  nunreable,  and  only  coyers  the  parts  containing  the 
fliiidiy  leaving  the  remainder  open.  On  the  upper  rim  b  a  sort  of 
cup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  Tesselyio  thai  H  migfit 
be  filled  without  tiie  lid  being  removed.  On  the  oppoaile  aide  % 
tap  is  flxedy  for  the  porpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  onL 

The  use  of  this  vessel  is  undonbtedf  but  m  Boman  name  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  PolL  x. 
6^  [^/iiuvr^  not]  ^miX49v»*       I'lM^  8S8)^  aeema  the 
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only  parobable  one.  The  moit  natnral  name  would  certainly  be 
caidarkmh  but  fat  that  we  hare  no  authorHy.  We  must  not  vap' 
poae  ihat  tneh  a  imul  wag  always  nied  to  the  ealda»  at  in  general 
the  water  waa  btoDg^t  in  JqgB  or  caosa  named  by  Muiia]*  lir.  106^ 
wrptoU  minklnaorti,  [A  moeh  more  ^ple  reiiel  to  oalda  ia  now 
in  the  poneiiioii  of  the  Idng  of  Deomaik.  It  is  like  an  aiiq;ihorm 
with  two  handlea  and  a  doable  bottom.  The  outer  partition  moat 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  oalda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 
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THE  CHAPLETS. 

IT  b  not  our  intention  to  disoun  in  Ha  fullest  eortent  and  tevml 
rdationf  the  tue  made  by  tlie  andenti  of  chapleia,  a  snljeel 
entering  deeply  into  dfil  and  religioiis  Vtb,  at  the  ainqple  oraament 
of  leares  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  dfil  rizioe. 
There  is  no  lack  of  wollai  upon  the  subject.  Pischalius,  in  his 
CorimcB,  gires  a  tolend>le  oolleetion  of  badly  daboiated  mateiiali; 
the  work  of  Lansonl*  i>0  Cor<mi§  d  UnffmHk  ta  ant  Cfom.,  eooflnes 
itself  to  the  banquets;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  flchmeisd, 
IkCormik,  The  notiee«»  liowew,  giren  directly  by  andeol 
anthon  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chapiets  by 
^lius  AsdepiadeSy  and  the  writings  of  the  phydeiaoe  Ifoesitheos 
and  Callimaohns,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derired  from 
AtheuBus  (zr.X  Pliny,  ni.  1, 4»  and  other  soattered  pswagcs.  See 
Salmas.  Emtki,  ad  SoKn. 

It  would  be  diiiloalt  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  diiqpletB  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Borne;  but  we  learn  fhnn  Pliny,  that  as  eaity  as  the  second 
Punic  war  diaplets  of  roses  wore  worn.  The  walls  of  the  tridinium 
only  were»  howerer,  priry  to  this  decoration,  whidi,  dthoq^  so 
harmless  in  itsdf,  was  conddered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
diaracter,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment  Two  ezamples  of  sudi  punishment  are  rdaled  by 
Pliny  (56,  X.  Fuhku  argmUairim  Mfe  Punteo  memdo  wm  eoroaa 
roMMs  Infsrciiii  s  petgvXa  mM  iiii  f<mm  ptoffmkm 
riktU  nmhu  tn  earoerem  abduetuif  non  amU  Jmem  bdU  emutu$  ttt. 
P.  Munaiku,  cum  demiam  MtanycB 

pomimt  aiqtie  o5  id  dud  sum  la  vinoidaHiiwmki  juninmt,  appel- 
lovtt  frAunos  jMia  A'sfftnlflreetwrv  OK);  but  it  wasperiiapsonly 
the  flowers  tliat  drew  down  this  oondemnatioii,  beeanse  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  sndi  an  open  display  of  luzuiy  seemed  to 
hare  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  even  before  this  tiine,  to 
counteract  the  efflBCts  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
diaplets  of  leaves  and  fiowen,  to  wUdi  however  the  name  coroacs 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  eariier  times  it  was  reserved  for  rdi- 
gious  usages  and  warlike  distinctlcas.  Pliny  agrees  iHth  Atheosoas 
(zr.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  conoernii^f  the  early  Qredan 
customs.  The  chapiets  which  luperMded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  however,  conddered  as  mere  cmaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  certain  leaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  (St/mp.  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplots  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius.  He  praises 
the  iiTiiifktta  and  •troKvnapla  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athennus 
^676)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivialis  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowers  being  a  later  intrusion.  When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
got  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  wo  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Romans 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  myrtle,  and 
apium,  thoy  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required  in 
winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense ;  henco  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to  the 
public  games,  but  the  words  coronit—quce  vocantur  JBgyptice  ae 
dHnde  hibernce,  refer  to  the  eonytUB  eofwwales.  No  further  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (sec  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  231); 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hifjemrp,  they  would  seem 
not  to  haye  been  artificial.  The  hibemn?  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80), 
did  not  the  \ova  donaj  and  the  anti(beufl»  rut  FcBiUamm,  and  harti 
Metnphitici,  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  further. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  single  rose-leaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coronoe  sutile^  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nardus  are  also  called 
sutiles,  and  the  sericce  versicolored  likewise,  although  tliey  were  pro- 
bably only  imitations  of  flowers.  See  Lucan,  Phart.  x.  164 : 
Accipiunt  sertas  nardo  flor«nte  oovohm 
Et  nunquam  fuj^iente  rosa. 

where  the  rosa  nuniquam  /fujietis  refers  probably  to  the  sericce. 
Mart.  xiii.  51,  Tea^a  rosis  vel  divitc  nardo  coroim.  The  chaplets  in 
those  jiassages  denominate<l  aertfE  and  textcB  are  8imj)ly  sutUeSy  just 
as  in  Horace  (Od.  i.  38,  2),  the  nexcB  philyra  coronrt^y  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mere  folio  msce.  Chaplets  were  fre- 
quently found  on  monumental  with  leaf  lying  oTor  leo^  An<^ ' oee  on 
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mies  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  rotei  were  faateoed 
on  a  strip  of  bMl»  pkUyra;  they  would  then  be  rigfaUy  temied 
■otUei.  These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  335 : 

Tetnpora  sutilibua  cingnntur  tota  coronia 

£t  latet  injccta  splendida  mensa  ro»a. 
Ebrius  inciactu  philjra  conYira  capillis 

Sal  tat 

and  Martial  x.  94,  Sutilis  aptetur  decies  rosa  crinihus,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ton  roses.  Tho  Butiles  arc  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  T.  G5,  ix.  91 ;  and  paTn-oi  (rrtcpavoi,  in  llcsycliius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul.  Cap.  Anton.  4,  Salm.  Exerc.  a'l  Sol.  703,  appears  rightly  to 
explain  the  corona  tomcB,  oi  toimUs$  to  be  chapiete  made  of  single 
leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  pcictihs  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  eren  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  coronoB  pkctUes  of  Plautus  {JJacchid.  i.  1.  37)  ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obsciu-e.  We  may  in  general  assume 
three  main  distinctions  ;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twigs,  as 
of  i^y,  or  of  shorter  iprigh  as  of  the  apium*  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  ccejia  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be- 
longed, like  the  unguoUa,  to  the  regular  coviissatiOf  or  to  the  cain- 
potatio,  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  mensa  secwida  was  served,  or  perliaps  later.  See  Plut.  Syvip. 
in.  1 ;  Athen.  xr.  686  and  GG9;  Mart.  x.  19,  18;  Potron.  60,  coronce 
aurecB  cum  alalxistris  unjuenti.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  (Fasti  i.  403): 
Vina  dabat  Llbflr^  tnlarat  sibi  quisque  coronam. 

that  the  ancient  enBtom,  aooording  to  which  each  gueit  took  bk 
own  gariand,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  orer  their  nock  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  inroOvfiidts.  Plut.  Symp,  ill.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  688.  This  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  usual  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  Ipse  (tntem 
coronam  habebat  unam  in  capite,  alteram  in  eoUo.  GatnlL  TiL  51 : 

Et  capite  et  collo  mollin  Mrta  gent, 
and  Oridy  Fasti  ii  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  2-^0. 
At  Rome  tho  dietetic  signiAcation  of  the  chaplet  wat  loat  sight  o^ 
and  it  was  only  r^gaided  at  a  cheerful  omameiit  and  sjmbol  of  fee* 
tiYity»  giving  oocasion  to  many  a  Joke  and  game^  rach  at  the  bSbm 
eorDNOff.  PUn.  9. 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES, 

T TTE  mmt  not  omit  to  mention  thoBO  gamea  which  were  ptmtied^ 
YV  not  only  m  a  raereation»  bat  alBO  iHth  the  hope  of  gain. 
Tlie  game  of  haiaid  had  heoome  amoet  pernicioiis  mania  at  Rome; 
and  Bewe  l^gal  prohibitionB  eonld  not  preTont  the  niin  of  the 
happineaa  and  fortones  of  many  by  priTate  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  lucoess  in  which 
depended  wholly  <ai  the  ikill  of  the  playen»  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  bnt  Uie  matter  is  so  intricate^  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately conneeted  with  that  into  the  Qrecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fidly ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  acoonnt  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Beokei^s  AfOifuUeam  PkmHnm. 

The  older  writinge  upon  the  subject  by  Bnlenger,  Heoisins, 
Sonter,  Senfileben,  Oalcagnino^  are  to  be  found  in  Gronotii,  Tket, 
Ana.  Chwe.  viii.  Next  come  Salmas.  on  V€pite.Proeui,  18, 786; 
and  EweteUt.  ad  SoL  p.  796;  Bader  on  Mart^paukns  Wemsdoif 
on  8aMit$  Bem,i  WOitem.  Pid.  dti  Seaur. 

Jn  the  game  of  dice^  aUa^  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  loK  or 
dtrrpayaKotf  and  iemrm  or  nvfitn,  Herodotus  (1.  94)  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  the  game  to  the  Lydians;  but  Athennus  (i.  19)  dtes 
anterior  instances  of  it.  mtacb,  Afim.  zu  Hatn.  Odi^  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  on  MyM.  i. 
p.  897 ;  PolL  is.  99)  were  orighially  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals ; 
afterwards  of  different  materials :  they  had  only  four  flat  surfiMes; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneren  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  iqpon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
maiked  on  two  <^p0Bite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanting.  Eustath.  p.  1897;  Poll, 
at  above.  The  manner  of  playing  is  desoribed  in  (^o.  Jh  DMn,  i. 
18:  Quakur  UmU  jaeH  mm  Vsnsmim  t0Sekmi,  Num  iHarn  etnhm 
Vmtno9,  si  quadringentoi  lolof  jee$H$f  cam/kiiiiiroi  jnUa$f 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  ci^  of  horn,  boz-wood,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside*  that  the  dice  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  enp  was  narrower  at  ihe  top  than  below,  and, 
from  its  shape  was  called  p\/rgut  or  mrnoufa,  also  phmmt$,  and  most 
commonly  yHlilliii.  Sidon.  1^  viii.  12 ;  Hart  xiv.  19.  Phimm 
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is  uficd,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7, 17.  Etym.  Magn.  4>t/iot-  itv/9(vri«a  o^^xzjpo. 
Poll.  vii.  203;  x.  150.  Orca,  Pors.  iii.;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  also  bo  explained.  [Salmasius,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  difference  of  form  between  the  /ritiUus  (as  cup) 
and  phimus  (as  tower);  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  t6  ylrrjcpo^oKov  (J'ritUlui),  and  distin- 
guishes from  it  t6v  uvpyov.    Sec  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  v.  </)t/xot.] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  alveus^ 
alveoluSf  abacus,  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  them  from 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  FeniM  or  Ke»ereu<  {fiQ^au 
jaetui),  the  worst  canit.    Prop.  iv.  8,  45 : 

Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quierente  Mcosdoty 
Semper  damnosi  subsiluere  canea. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  ide&  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  fibres  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression a-^fia  Tov  frrafiaroft  meant  a  mark  on  the  dice,  or  the 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  ftovada  koi  c^da,  rpiada  Koi  rirpalkij  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiii.  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Four  dice  only  could  have  been 
played  with,  because  with  five  the  Venus  would  nerer  have  been 
thrown,  and  these  fouTy  even  though  Mmona,  oonld  only  ooimt 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortooate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
different  numbers;  M  is  dear  from  Ludaot  Amor,  884;  Mart.  sr. 
14,  TaU  Oorm: 

Cum  steterit  nollas  vultu  tibi  talus  eodtm 
Mnncfm  medicos  magna  dediase  tibi ; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Veoereus.  Whether  Kfot  had  the  wum 
signification,  or  meant  senUmes,  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  hare  been  whan  all  four  dies 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  llie  same  thing  whether  four  iMPodtr,  or  Idmr  m-paits,  and  so 
ea,  were  turned  up;  and  there  was  no  eanis  exoepi  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Ud.  ZfiiL  16»  unum  snim  mgmficat  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shewn  by  Suet.  Aug.  71,  where  the  word  canU  is  ^>plied  to  the 
aee^  as  tmUo  to  the  six ;  (here  the  rule  of  the  game  was,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  single  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  singnlot 
iaio$  mn^^ulM  dmorioi  eotffttebat^  and  so  sajs  PoUnx^  «u  |Mr 
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ftovaia  diyXovr  kw  imXcmM.  Jn  Plmi  Ckre.  iL  3,  75,  it  i»  Impro- 
bable that  voUwrH  ptatitar  denote  eiid^i  or  that  the  hariUem  h 
equivalent  to  Venereiu.  The  game  mm  not  always  played  ao  that 
the  winning  or  loring  depeoded  on  the  Yenereoa  w  eaoiib  Iwt  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  ftowdrv.  The  Oreeka  ealled  this  irXtMrrw- 
fitHMa  wo^cw.  PolL  ix.  95.  Perhi^  thia  waa  played  more  tn^ 
quently  witli  the  regidair  alz^ded  dioe^  teuerm  or  Kvfioi,  hut  the  loli 
were  aUo  uaed  foot  it  Poll,  ix,  117.  Ck>mp.  Athen.  z.  444.  The 
teasene  were  juat  Hke  our  dlee^  the  aidea  were  nmnbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  oppoaite  aidea  ahr»|a  eovnted  together,  Be?en.  [Md.  zrili. 
63, 64,  65.]  Though  fbnr  diee  were  required  In  the  game  of  iarpA- 
yaXot,  only  three,  and  later  two,  teeaene  were  naed.  Hesych. :  if 
rpif  t$  Tp€ig  irv/3o«  feapoiyXa  M  rmm  iwtmyjflfiifrmm,  [But  Hesych. 
haa  misonderBtood  the  proverb,  for  Kvfim  here  denotea  the  pips  and 
not  dloe»  aa  he  goea  on  to  aay.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
dzea  or  three  acea,  i.  e.  aO  or  nothfaig.]  Ifkrt.  xIt.  15»  Tm$ra : 

Non  sim  talonini  nnmero  pir  tenera,  dam  rit 
Major,  qqam  talH       MP*  niOd. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  whether  doublets  counted  extra,  but  the 
simple  rrXriaTu^oXluda  nalCfiv  was  at  any  rate  most  common.  The 
game  with  the  tesseno  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  whilst  the  tali  wore  used  in  other  ways  also.  The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Au^.  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 
Tlrnt  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89 : 

Neque  enim  lociiHs  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  t&bulo};  posita  sed  luditor  area. 
Pndia  qoaata  Qliio  dispeniatoro  vidbbto 
Armlgvro  f  dmpleziw  tutor,  mlaiUa  oeDtnm 
Pndara  at  homntl  tonlMm  non  rtddara  lervo? 

And  lienoe  all  play  for  money  waa  from  an  early  period  Interdloted, 
wHh  the  afaig^e  ezeeptton,  M  pro  virM$  certamm  fit.  Plant  Jlil. 
11.  %  9,  mentlona  thia  law.  No  attention  waa  paid  to  the  oomplainta 
of  peraona  wlio  allowed  gamhig  In  thefar  houaea,  not  eten  In  eases  of 
robbery  and  aetoal  Tlolenee.  Panl  D^.  xL  0^  2.  See  an  instance 
of  eondSMNnaK  dit  aUa  in  die.  PhU.  ii  28.  This  law,  aa  may  be 
eaaily  fanagfaied,  waa  not  only  tranagraaaed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  bnt  became  nnU  and  void  under  aome  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  paaalonately  deroted  to  play,  aa  Clavdioa,  who  wmte  a 
hook  npon  gaming.  By  othera,  again,  It  waa  yigorously  enforced ; 
thia  aeema  to  hare  been  the  eaae  with  Domitlan;  and  to  this  dr. 
enmatanoe  Ifartial  oHen  allndea.  The  game  waa  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  aa  we  aee  from  Panl.  Diff,  xl.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep,  L  2.]  and  daiiag  tbe  Aifiimalui  abme  were  all  mtoirtiw 
vomoTod.  Mart.  zL  6 : 

ITnotis  fdoiM  Moil  dMnii 
Bcgnator  qnflras  fanpent  fritflloft. 

T.  84.  In  the  oonoeabnent  of  the  pcpima  il  wtm  doubUeai  frequently 
indulged  in.   Mart.  ir.  14: 

Dum  blanda  vagus  alea  December 
XoMrtit  toittt  hlno  «t  bine  frUmb^ 
Et  Indtt  pop*  aaqiUon  lalo. 

Where  perhaps  by  neqwor  taint  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  hare  ntfio\vfid»ft/ivovs  aarpayaiKovt.  How  much 
these  games  became  tho  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shewn  by  Jos. 
tinian's  interdict,  by  which  ho  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod.  in.  43.  [Do  Pauw  de  oIm  veterum.]  Similar  decrees 
wore  in  force  against  betting,  which,  howerer,  we  must  not  suppose 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Last 
Days  of  ronipeii.  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  clianoo.    Marcian.  Dig.  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  sni  cesB  did  not  depend  on  IncV,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  wliii  h  arc  known  to  have  been  in 
voiruo  at  Rome,  hi'his  fatrnncidonun,  and  dKodcrim  scriptortim. 
Martial  seems  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  T>i}nda  lutoria): 

Hie  niihi  Itis  sono  miiueratiir  te-*sera  puncto ; 
Calculus  hie  gcmino  discolor  tioste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  d^wdidm  scrlptci,  the  second  to  the 
latinmculi.  The  UihuJa  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
aide  of  which  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  ia  in  Sal 
BasBUSy  Paneg.  in  Pit.  180 : 

Calltdiore  modo  tabula  Yariatar  aperta 

Culciihw  et  vitreo  pera^ruiittir  niilitp  liolla, 
Et  nivctis  iiigTos,  nuur  et  iiiu^cr  alli^ct  ull>os. 
Seel  til)i  <pii«  non  terj;^  dedit  ?  quis  te  duce  cessit 
Calculus?  aut  quis  non  perittirus  perdidit  hosteoi? 
BfiUa  modls  acies  toa  dimieat:  ille  peteafu 
Dam  Aigit,  ipw  npit;  kmgo  v«iiit  ille  neeiro 
Qnl  ttetit  in  •pecnUa:  lile  m  committera  rtaoB 
Audet  et  in  pr&'dam  TeDloDtem  decipit  hostem. 
Ancipite-i  subit  ille  moras  *^in«ilisqnp  liLrnto 
Obligat  ipse  duos  :  hie  ad  inajora  niovetur, 
Ut  citus  et  fracta  proium]):it  in  aumina  mandra. 
Clausaquo)  dejecto  populctur  mcL'nia  valio. 
Inltrca  Metis  quamTis  acerrima  saigaat 
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Proelia  militibas,  plena  tamen  ipse  phaluga^ 

Aut  etiam  pauco  spoliata  milite  vincis, 

£t  tibi  captiva  resonat  inanus  utraque  turllB. 

See  also  Orid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  35,  and  Trist.  ii.  477 : 

Discolor  ut  recto  grassetur  Hniite  miles, 
Cura  medius  geniino  calculus  hoste  pent. 

Goznp.  Art.  Am.  ii.  207.    PoU.  ix.  7  ;  Eustath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  ttom  the  abore-nained  authon  that  the  game  was  like 
our  cheflBy  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game ;  for  the  mandrcB^ 
mentioned  by  Bassns*  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  serred  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  calculi 
were  probably  of  different  Talues,  lonffo  wait  ills  reoemn  f»*  tn 
tpeculUi  s  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  Orig.  xriii.  67, 
wUmiipairtMB^  ordine  movenim'gpartim  wig$,  Ideo  aim  orcfmariof* 
alios  vago9  appellant.  At  vero,  qni  m&veri  omnino  nan  poauni, 
tnoilM  dicunL  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  of  different 
shape.  The  mandrce  perhaps  differed  from  the  latrones,  as  the 
ealculi  were  also  called  lairunculi,  militest  bellatores.  They  were 
generally  made  of  glass,  vitreo  perac^intur  milite  belloj  and  vitreo 
latnmt  elautut.  Also,  Mart.  ziy.  20.  They  were  also  nuule  of  more 
ooBtly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  more.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adrersar/s  pieces  between  two  of  hit 
own,  mediut  gemino  ccdculus  hoste  peril;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  Ibr  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligair$,  aUigartt  obligare,  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  incitiy  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  'to 
move.'  Plant.  Pain.  iv.  286.  Ad  incitaa  redacttu  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory;  and  we  see  from  Senec.  De  Tranq,  14» 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  Ludebat  (Canbui)  latrttiu 
eulis,  cum  centuHo  offmen  periturorum  trahetis  et  ilium  quoqtte  eiiari 
jubet.  Vocaiut  nvmeravit  ccUcuha  et  todali  fuo,  Vide^  inquit,  ne  poet 
mortem  mwm  msn^m  te  viotfM.  Tvm  cmmfsnt  «0iKiiriom';  Tsilu^ 
•nguft,  «rw,  uno  m/e  antecedere. 

The  ludua  duodecim  ecriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon;  see  Salmas,  and  Boulenger  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  BO  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare,  Cic.  in  Non, 
it  p.  170:  Itaqus  tt&i  eoncedot  q^ikod  tn  dmdeeim  9Briptii»  oUm,  m 
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eahyhtm  reduoa$t  ti  u  aUoiifiii  daHpmiUti.  iMi.  Jbn,  Am.  fL 
Gomp.  Mai.  iL  475.   Qninet.  Iiut.  zL  2.  [OIo.  A  Or.  iL  SO.  Tbr. 
Ad.  it.  7»  21.]   Thii  game  do«  not  appear  to  hm  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  mmia  M  imrr  y/toftfuw  of  the  GredEt,  viiicfa  per> 
hapi  was  more  like  tint  mentioned  by  Orid,  2Viff.  iL  481. 

The  ip/ruurji^f  dpndCtuff  fyna  9  trcpcfrft  ira/ffiv  or  cirtv,  ladbw 
jMT  impar,  seems  not  to  hare  been  uncommon^t  Rome.  PoIL  ix.  7, 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  BkeL  iii.  5, 4;  De  JHvm, 
per  Bonm. ;  oonqpara  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Sdmdd.  on  Xenoph.  dt 
Of.  mag.  R,  10.  Among  Roman  anthonb  ft  it  mentioned  by  Hor. 
8at.iL9,  248;  iViMV.  ^le^.  79: 


Bnet.  Aviff,  71.  Tbe  gMne  oonaiBled  in  one  penon  gaemSng  wlielfaflr 
the  piooei  of  moneyy  or  irbaterer  It  was  that  bis  adtenary  held  In 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  OTen;  it  Is  roprosontod  hi  woiks  of  art»  as, 
Ibr  instance^  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  oontaining  hia  gains 
to  his  bzeast.  Bee  Boettig.  AmaWL  I.  175.  The  amragoBamtm 
of  Polyeletns  nay,  liowe?«r,  hate  been  real  dice-players.  ArngmtL 
t  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Oiid,  (Art.  jim.  UL  561,  pUm 
reiSeulo/uam}  has  been  already  notioed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  baring  adopted  the  KArroSot,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  ftdiy 
dflseribed  by  Athenwis»  See  Jaoob's  iin.  ifiif .  lit  478.  Not- 
withstanding  the  namerons  modilloationa  of  this  g^me^  wo  ean  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  penon  had  to  poor  irine 
into  a  vessel  without  spHUng  any  of  It  The  seoond  was  this:  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Ifancs,  were  placed  In  It:  the  wine  was 
to  be  poured  Into  the  soalo,  so  that  it  sank  down  Into  the  basin, 
and  touehed'the  Manes.  Still  there  Is  an  entire  absenoe  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  TOgue  among  the  Romans.  The  passage  in 
Piantos  Ml.  Ir.  3,  4  is  unquestionably  a  joke  borrowed  ftom  Phi- 
lemon. See  BeckeKs  Ckmrkibt,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  265. 


Bit  ctfMD,  par  tit  » 
Ut  difinatas  aateat 


I  qui  dieat,  an  impar, 
opw. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A MONO  the  moit  ommoQioiis  obMmooeB  of  ihe  Romans  wm 
lihe  solemnities  In  honomr  of  the  deacL  Instead  of  simply  oon- 
s^gning  the  ooipBe  to  the  earth,  snofa  pomp  and  oeramonlal  Bad 
gradually  got  into  Togue,  that,  though  ftiU  of  deep  import  In  Hb 
promptings,  yet  In  ontward  appearance^  at  least*  it  looked  men  tain 
show  I  nay  more^  noosensleal  and  ridlculoiis. 

The  custom  has  heen  already  fflnstrated  Tory  satisfiMtorily  by 
Alei.  ab  Ales.  €hn.  ddL  UL  7 ;  [by  Meuxsins*  Guth«v  Lanrentiiis» 
Qoensted  In  Orm,  Thn»  and  OromoT.  Thm^\  more  largely  by 
Kimhmann,  De  /vmnbm  Romanortmg  also  by  Nieupoort,  AmL 
Mom^d$rii»Jkmterum,  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  In 
Kremec^s  JMn.,  which  Is  moio  uselbl  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
win  be  mentioned  here. 

The  ioXlowing  passages  from  aadent  aolhors  ave  Inq^wtant. 
Ybg,.^  Ti.  212,8qq.  Tlb.iiL2.  Prop.i.  17;  u.  3;  ir.  7.  OTid. 
IHfT.  IIL  8.  Petr.  7L  AppoL  Fhr,  It.  10.  Also  partica1arl;y,  CIc. 
d$  Legg.  II.  21.  Polyb.  tL  63, 64 ;  and  Herodian,  ir.  2. 

The  sen^foloiis  conscientloiisness  obeerred  in  dlsehargmg  the 
fhneralrites,  was  hitimately  connected  with  the  zellgioaa  notion  con- 
cend^g  the  Attore  stale;  bat  it  Is  Tery  probable  that  this  belief  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  inotiTes,  to  ooanterad^  In  less 
driUsed  times,  the  eril  eflbcts  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
neglect  of  sepulture^  At  a  Tery  early  period  the  belief  was  rooted 
In  people's  mindsb  that  the  diades  of  the  unboried  wandered  rest- 
less^ about,  wlAout  gaining  admittance  Into  Hadm:  so  tiiat  non* 
burial  came  to  be  eensideied  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that  could 
befid  one^  and  the  dlsohaige  of  tills  last  serrice  a  most  holy  duty. 
This  obUgpitlon  was  not  restricted  to  rdatiTes  merdy,  and  near 
conneiiooai  It  was  perfonned  towards  strangen  also;  and  If  one 
happened  to  meet  with  an  unboned  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  obserred 
the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it  Hor.  Od,  L  28, 22: 
At  tl^  anta,  Tigas  no  paroe  iMMgnas  vmm 
Onlbni  ft  etpiti  tnlmiMtn 
PHtMsm  dare: 
and  then,  iMit 

Iqleeto  ttr  pohm  euiat. 

[OAU]  22 
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[Varro,  L.  L.  x.  23.]  ;  Petr.  114.  And  thiB  was  comiderod  mfficieiiti 
M  we  see  from  I^ropert.  iii.  7s  25 : 

B«<idite  corpus  btuno,  posiUqne  In  gnrgilt  vit% 
F»tam  spoote  tUA  nlift  artaa  tagM» 

Oomp,  Oitatdfim  Ritfin,  L  871. 

The  usage  was  rendered  still  more  bindiiig  by  a  regulation  tint 
tiie  liflir,  or  fiunHy  genenllyt  a  nomber  of  whioh  bad  nmaiiiod 
boiiad*  shoidd  jmdj  offiv  tba  pro^tiatory  sactifioe  of  a  parm 
j0rcieMiiM%andnottinibeiiwastbe/am«lM^  Yano  in  Nen. 
ii.  p.  Ids  I  and  Ibr  Hie  eipUuiaCon  of  ibe  word»  FaoL  pw  2tt. 
Tbo  aanoal  repetition  Is  eipressly  mentioned  by  Marina  YietoTf 
p.  S470v  PotMsb.  Oomp.  Cie.  It  22.  Andbenoe^  Ineaiea  wbere 
tbe  corpse  was  not  obteinable^  ^ey  beld  tbe  aMgrwoB  notwHbstand- 
hag,  and  boilt  an  empty  monnment  (eswoiapfcww),  wbicb  was  also 
done  by  tbe  Greeks,  as  we  know  ftom  Flati/s  Jfewssswm, 

As  a  doty  bindii^  iqpon  eferybody,  the  burial  with  its  naagea 
was  called  by  tbe  Bomans  jMfOy /Mffa /Mfln^  orfim,  also  Uila 
(Hor.  Od.  IL  6k  28)»  as  among  tbe  Greeks     dlmu^  ""V^^^ 
and  In  Platens  Mmmmm$$  fi&  apoff^iBOMw. 

£f  not  an  Qnirenal*  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  babit*  appa- 
rently, to  glre  tbe  dylqg  a  laat  kiii^  In  order  to  catcb  Ibe  partiqg 
braatli.  Ibe  paesagesfiomwbidi  ibis  is  InfiaiTedy  are  Cie.  Ferr.r.tt^ 
matrmab  ^sBtremo  compleKuUbenimexdiutB,  qua  mkU  aUudorabaml, 
M  vi  JUionm  tsOrmmm  ipkitum  om  iuciptn  M  Ueenit  Ylig. 
JEa.  ir.  684»  mhr$mm  si  giNS  i^per  AolifMS  srra^  ors  iegam, 

Tbe  same  perm,  perbapi,  doaed  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  departed,  omh 
dav  oeidbf  (Orid»  STWit.  iiL  8,  44),  or  jumsre^  Orid,  Jm.  ^  9, 49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signer-ring  was  also  immediately  puDed  off 
tbe  llqger,  and  pot  on  it  again  at  die  Ibneral  pile^  teeon  totally 
groundless.  Tbe  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
mi.  1, 6)  allndea  to  tbe  dishonesty  of  tbe  slaTeBb  ivbo  stole  the 
liqgs  firom  the  Ihiger.  A  aeoond  paaeage  (Suet.  Tib,  itt)  la  abo 
odsondeistood.  Spart.  Hadr,  26,  proiea  notiilngs  neiiber  can  we 
dednoe  ftom  Propert  ir.  7, 9, 

Bt  Bolitam  digito  beryUon  adederat  igA, 

anything  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  tbe  COrpae^  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

Alter  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deoeaaed  by  name,  or  set 
np  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  pnipoae  of  reoaUing  the 
person  to  li£9,  if  iie  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  conclamahcUw,  Hie 
diief  passages  tliereon  are  Quinct.  DeoL  riiL  10 ;  and  Amm.  Mare, 
so.  10:  Pott  condamata  impiraiari$  tupnma  eorpmgim  oarohew 
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ad  sepuliuram.    From  which  wo  Icani  that  this  took  place  preiiottt 
to  (be  cwriMiura :  and  hence  also  Orid,  Tritt.  ilL  3,  43 : 
Nec  mandata  dabo,  nec  cam  clamoro  snpnOM 
Labentes  ocalos  condet  arnica  manus. 

They  then  eoid  conclamatum  est,  a  fonnula  also  applied  to  other 
occurrences  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remained.  See  Terent. 
Eun.  iii.  56.  The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  trom.  the  bed* 
dtpan^HMtur,    See  Orid  supra,  y.  40  : 

Depositum  nec  me  qui  fleat  ullus  erit, 
and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  funeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  libiiiiiarius.  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Vmns  Libitina,  in  whoso  temple  their  ware- 
houses were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  CTerything  requisite  for 
tho  interment.  Plut.  Quoest,  Rom.  23,  Ai^  ri  ra  irp6t  ras  rax^g 
ntnpaa-Kovaip  (v  ry  Ai^iWvi/ff,  voyu^ovrtt  *A<f>poiilTriv  cZvox  r^v  At^trivfjp. 
The  law  required  that  they  should  have  duo  notice  of  a  dcatli,  and 
receire  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reported  in  tlio 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Ner.  39.  Henco 
in  Liv.  xl.  19,  PestUentia  in  urbe  tanta  Juit,  ui  Libitina  vix  8iiffi.ceret. 
The  libitifuxrii  furnished  the  poUinctores,  vespillones,  prceficmy  and 
BO  forth — indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either  the  humblefit  or 
grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

The  pollinctor,  a  slave  of  tho  libit inarius,  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
Ulp.  xiv.  iii.  6;  Plant.  Asin.  v.  2,  CO.  Ecqnis  curritf  poUinc- 
toretn  arceaseref  Mortuu*  st  Deinwrntus,  and  Pnen.  Prol.  63.  Their 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remore  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm.  ant.  3 :  Dicti  atUem  poUinctores  quasi  poUiitorum  unctores. 
Senrius,  on  the  contrary,  (Virg.  u^n.  ix.  483),  derives  the  word  a 
pollinsy  quo  niortuia  os  ohlinebant,  ne  livor  apjpareret  exstincti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  toga,  even  out  of  Rome,  in  the  pro- 
▼indal  towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Juv.  iii.  171 1 

Pan  magna  Italic  est,  si  Terum  '»^T"ittfTO^i*|  in  qua 

Nemo  toji^m  surait,  nisi  mortuus. 

But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  tho  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  toga  jyras" 
UxtOy  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  viri  triumpluiles  were  dressed  in  tho  tunica  palnmtOf  or  toga 
picta.  The  passago  from  Suet.  Ner.  50  :  funeratus  est  atragulis  albia 
auro  intextis,  quibus  nsus  fuerat  Kalendis  Januariis,  refers  just  as 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  the  purpurece  vestes  velamina  nota,  in  Virg, 
tL  221.   It  is  tbe  toru$  AUalicut  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.  StUl 
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the  waxen  image  l3nng  on  the  coffin  of  Augustus,  and  repreMntii^ 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.    Dio  CaSB.  ItL  34 :  i ucMr  .dc  ^  rtg  avroO 

The  custom,  bo  preralent  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Rome,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  alive,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  de  Legg. 
ii.  24,  coronam  virtute  partam — lex  impontam  jubet.  The  same 
applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Cic.  p.  Flacco,  31.  Nevertheless,  tho 
Uctus  and  rogus  were  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
from  Dion.  xi.  39 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Scrapie,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  pollinctor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  Uctus  funehrisy  [unquestionably  in  the 
(Urtum].  Kirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  vestibulumy  but  ho  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term,  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes,  (c.  100), 
equester  ordo — iiituUt  atque  in  vestibulo  domus  collocavU ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  cedihua  efferri.,  efferri,  fora»^  shew  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  the  jamia ;  besides,  in  that  case  what  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cypress  outside,  to  shew  that  it  was  a  domus  funesta  t 
On  the  situation  of  tho  corj)se,  see  Plin.  vii.  8 :  Ritu  naturce  capitt 
hominem  gigni  mo8  est,  pedilnis  efferri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  bis  hand,  as  a  koCXov,  on  tho  shore  of  the 
Styx.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Roman 
custom.  The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Juv.  iii.  267 : 
Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetmrnqna  novidnt  homt 
VotlSbmrn,  nao  ipeiat  oohmI  gnrgitis  dnvm 
Infelix,  ate  habet,  qvm  porrigat  ort  tritn^o. 

iiidProp.ir.  li,  7: 

Tola  nofwl  niperos;  obi  portiftor  am  itoepit, 
ObMni  hgboaoa  Inrida  porta  mgios. 

ghre  no  volBdent  proof;  to  both  the  poeti  might  very  easily 
^oeommodate  tfiemiahret  to  the  fora^  way  of  dMoiibing  tho  thii^ 
•0  olleii  wed  by  oihor  poeti.  TligO*  In  Ui  deioriptloii  of  the  Mene 
at  the  Stygian  lake^  mentioni  the  imiop$  MumalagiM  furto  (JSn. 
826),  yetnotawofdabontthepaawge-money,  though  he  had  mell 
allele  opportunity  to  10  doing.  Lattlyf  the  oolni  diieofegad  In 
pm  at  Pompeii  aie  not  a  cogent  proof  of  H.  [Seyflfert,  4$ihm^  kk, 

Bythetideof  thelio^aeeaterwieplaeed,ooa!ni(fta'ftii»iw)b 
p.)6;  and  near  the  home  a  pine  or  eypwm  was  planted^ 
partly  ae  a  i|inl)ol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  hnefocably  de.' 
mnded  hb  Tjothn;  partly  $§  a  warning  toga  to  ftum  fte  wa. 
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MMdm  bj  raUgiouB  groundi  to  enter  sneh  a  heme.  PUn.  xti. 
10, 18,  ibid.  83,  (ci^689U8) :  Mj  $aero  0t  idiojknebri  $igno  ad  domo§ 
potka,  FmiL  p.  68.   Benr.  ad  Virg,         lii.  64t  Roimomi  Morii 

Mortiii  jNMMrsliir,  ne  <pjM  imprudmu  nm  dMnam  /aetwrui  introeai  ef 
gmati  at$amiinaiai  maetpia  peragmt  mm  pottU.  [ir.  507,  Ti.  216.] 
Wt  murning  was  pardeolarly  for  tbe  prioiCi,  at  Serrins  goes  on  to 
say:  ne  quUquctm  panti/ex  per  ignorantUm  pqUueretmr  ingrmut, 
Sealiger  oondndae  from  Lucan  (lit  44SX  MnenpUbeioi  Uelim  imuaa 
wprma»9  fiiat  tlie  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  ridb,  or  at  grand  fimerals.  The  picM  was,  doubtlesff, 
labstitated  fbr  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Serrius  (ad  ^n.  r.  64),  the  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seren  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, effenhatur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  already 
Impugned  by  KiTOhmann,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
nnlTenal  one.  Ihdoed  it  k  erMeut  that,  among  the  lower  orden^ 
inch  oeremonioasneiB  could  not  have  prevailed,  and  that  thoy 
bmied  their  dead  with  more  ^plidty  and  leas  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preseryatiTe  Mngumta. 

A  herald,  prrecoy  used  to  inyite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
Ibrmed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  yUnus  indietivwn.  Fest. 
Eae.  p.  79;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  S4.  The  formula  used  by  the  prcseo 
ran  in  AiU:  OUus  QiuHrit  Uto  datu$  ut,  smsgtMos  (X.  TUio,  Z.  /Uk) 
ire  out  eommodum  ett,  jam  tempus  tsti  oUm  tm  mdBbut  tjfhrtwr.  Yam 
L.L,  T.  p.  160;  comp.  Fest  p.  217}  Terei^  Phorm.  t.  9,  37;  and 
OWd,  ^mor.  lit  6, 1 : 

Piltlsens  Sofa  iuMslriz  akt  sb  Indis 
Oofllitft  *  <iio<|nlii  ito  ftsqusotsf  svss* 

Theytawt  pMknm  may  be  oomidered  of  like  Import  with  the 
yiNNit  imMkmi,  especially  with  reference  to  Teelt.  Ifl.  4|  but  flie 
dMnotion  drawn  by  Feetus:  SimpMiarm  ftm§ra  mmt,  quAm 
mdktbmtttr  ImK  coMom^;  jacKMiMi  mint,  ^u/iba$  ctdkUbmiwr  wm 
hidi  modo,  sed  sfiom  dmuliortt,  !■  uncertain. 

There  are  no  Adly  dedihre  testfanoniee  ai  to  the  time  of  day 
when  tbe  bnrial  took  plaoe.  We  most  suppoie  H  to  hare  varied  aft 
difltaient  periods,  and  aooording  to  efareomilanoes.  Serrliii  (mI 
JBn.  id.  143),  says  thai  in  more  andenl  timee  the  ftmend  waa  al 
night,  and  he  derives  the  wc»d  ybaws  from  /kmaUa  m/am,  m 
pOtonm  from  vetpera,'  At  a  later  period,  however,  this  was  only  the 
eaee  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  allbrd  the  etpenie  of  a  solemn 
itttennent.  Feetns  nndor  VetpcB,  p.  IfiS.  Bvt  Umemaik  doei  not 
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pm?e  10  miioh  as  tlid  epigram  on  Ike  frt  GaUoi^  wli»  bail  fdkm 
down  in  the  street  at  night.  Mid  eoidd  not  ha  nlwd  to  Mi  tat 
i^yn  by  the  tingle  stare  that  aeoompaDied  Um.    llaiii  tUL  70: 

Quatuor  ioMripU  portabftot  vile  o«dftT«r, 

ADdpIt  InftUz  qoaUs  mOto  regas. 
Hot  MOMS  iBTalldas  inhmlM  ms  pfMafear, 

Ut  qaoeoaqas  Tdiat»  eoqpoi  inaiM  fenat. 
PCfrmQUtar  oaa^  iH^alaqas  toIUtnr  alto 

Qnadit  la  tagosCa  Mraiaa  Mndspila. 

8ee  Dkmji.  W.  90. 

B«t  in  the  eiae  of  a  aoieinn  jmhi|n^  and  of  oonae  an  UiieMmh 
the  eeremonytook  pUee  by  day:  not  before  dawn,  as  some  soppoaew 
thon^  tiMrain  Hbqr  «ra  oonftiadioted  by  eaywuteiitimoniea;  (Oio. 
di  Xiyy.  fi.  80,M,  prom  that  the  Roman  and  Attao  ovloma  wera 
qidte  oppoMd  to  eaoli  other.  PlntarahTi  words  on  tho  teeml  of 
fiylU  prof«  naOdngi  but  Jnit  at  thai  time  of  the  day  when  than 
'was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horaoe^  in  his  pictore  of  the  bottto 
and  ddtement  of  the  dty,  sayi^ 

Trtttia  TObMtk  l—tMitur  toswt  pisaUri^ 

This  occurred  in  tho  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchmann,  p.  83 :  Mortwa  ettuLK,  JuHou,  hora  x.  eLatui 
tit  hora  iii.  /requentia  maxima. 

Tho  funera  indictiva  were  not  all  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
flcence.    The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  /umis  ceiisoriwn,  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  tho  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.    Tacit.  Ann.  \y.  16,  of  Lucilius  Longus,  who  had  iierer 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiii.  2),  Claudio  censorium  funm  (decretuni  est.) 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertin.  15.    Tho  author  does  not  remember  any  account 
of  wherein  consisted  this  distinction.    The  words  of  Polyb.  Ti.  63, 
only  refer  to  ima^jinea.    Age  too  made  a  difference.    In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  to^  virilist  fewer 
coremoni«i  took  place.    Such  funerals  were  called  acerb*i  funera^ 
i.  e.  immatura.    Tib.  2,  6,  29 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  69.    Nero  in  Tacit. 
Awn.  xiii.  17,  respecting  the  burial  of  Qennanicus.    They  were 
buried  ad  faces  et  c^eosj  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  eTening. 
Senoc.  de  Tranquil.  11.  Epist.  122.    No  decisive  proof  has  been 
discovered  by  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  night-interment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.   Passages  like  Propert.  iv.  11,  46:  Viximtis  insl^jned 
mtw  utramqw  facem,  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  funeral 
pile  was  kindled.    He  had  said  before  (v.  10) : 

Sic  DioBstie  oeoinere  tnhm,  oom  labdita  aostrom 
Detrmh«ret  leoto  fla  inimkia  aqfoU 
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Aad  thoB  are  to  be  understood  all  simUar  ptM^^M^  where  the  fim 
mupOalis  ifl  oppoted  to  the^ratft.  We  may  here  remark,  thftl  my 
young  chiMwp  wcTOBgfcr  bma^botaiwayitiihMmed,  Jiiveii.zT* 
139  ff.: 

NatimB  imperio  gemimns,  cum  fanos  adnlta 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  torra  olanditor  infiMU 

£t  minor  igne  rogi. 

Plin.  rii.  16, 15.  At  a  errand  interment  the  procession  was  arranged 
by  a  fiesig)iatort  who  was  supportod  by  a  Uctor  and  an  accensuty  ot 
BCYeral  lictors,  for  tbo  purpose  of  nmintaining  order.  Gic  di  Ja^» 
U.24;  Hot,  £pitL  17,61: 

dum  ficua  prima  calorqne 
Designaiorem  daoorst  liotoriboi  atrii. 

Donat.  ad  Tur.  Ad.  i.  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  tSMm,  the  number  of  whom  wai  Umiiod  by 
the  tweWo  tables,  to  ten ;  or  also  more  powerfol  moiie^  oormio  and 
fli6ci.    Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  4S,  and  Heindofffs  remarlc.  Something, 
perii^M,  of  theoonttiiictionof  tliflielii(«iin»ybegidiiedilk^ 
Jmor,  iL  IS  6: 

Horrida  pio  bkmUs  Isnietiir  phuna  cap{I]l% 
Pro  loQga  WKwnt  eaniiina  vsito  tnlMii 

tnkv  it  be  only  a  geoenl  epHliet. 

Then  followed  the  prafiocB,  taule  munamit  alio  ftmtahed  by 
liie  WMMriM.  Hor.^481t 

TJtf  €fiA  eondiutl  wcwsiit  In  ftmsN^  diouil 

Et  fboioiit  i»t>pe  plan  doleDtSbiia  ex  aoiaM^  rio 

Dtiisor  wo  ploi  Jaiidatoit  awfotar. 

B  leeBM  of  no  eooaeqMoeiiiiothflr  wexead  ^MmdMsin^ 
jMMgeornoltaslliegonderoinbetakengenenll^.  8eeFiiil.p. 
SS8.  pTaiTO^  Z.  L.  tU.  70.}  TImj  mog  the  nmkh  piopeily  • 
wafliag  penegyrie  on  the  doocMod^  Fknt.  2Vim.  it  6^  14: 

(Sim  firtutt  aigutuni  sIfMB  nibl  iMbtiBi  pro  pnnAsa 
itm  aBos  coDiadst,  mpm  m  nto  mm  poUst. 

Jut  10  Non.  ii.  p.  145 :  Ncenia  ineptum  §i  kkcondUmm  earmmh  fnod 

addueta  pretio  mulierf  quce  praefica  dic^reiur,  mortuii  exkibent.  Theee 
namice  were  also  named  mortvalkh  and  were  aooomited  mi^ca.  Plant. 
Ann,  ir.  1,  63 :  Has  sunt  non  nugas,  non  enim  martualia.  The  ftir- 
iber  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frequently  oomee  to 
denote  the  end,  doos  not  belong  here. 

Still  stranger  was  the  custom  for  mM  to  Join  in  the  prooeeaiony 
perhaps  next  to  the  prcefieoB,  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  refleo^ 
tions,  and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedians  to  the  present  oa#e^ 
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iNit  MtaaDj  Ibrmedt  wiiielliiMiy  iiM^ 

of  woet  acting  ihB  paii  of  ngvlor  Bwriy-aadtew^ 
wiiUit  one  of  tlie  number,  piobobly  almji  tbe  arddmmim,  imftitiwt 
the  penon  of  the  defkmct  The  ehief  pMugee  UlustratiTe  of  this 
eottoin  are  in  Dion,  Hal.  viiL  72;  and  Svel.  F«y».  19:  ylmerw 
JTooo  ordUmlmait  per$<mam  «fui  kmUmtqmy  nl  eH  MOt^  ybcta 
#1  dielci  iM  iimrw^fllii  jmImi  jNnoairalori5tii^  quanUi/ymm  m  pompa 

cfannl^  oo  ft  oil  Ml  ra^rAn  jwyfaerwtf.  The  ari^lcm  aomM  at  the* 
finiml  piooeiiion  of  Jnttm  Onaar  were  of  m  soberer  oharaeter, 
emytUnf  here  heing  oaloulated  tar  tragic  effect  and  exdtenieDt* 
Anotiier  pam^  which  it  quoted  In  fopport  of  the  euloai  (SneL 
TBb.  67)f  baa  nothii^  to  do  with  It;  fivr  the  9mrra  efidently  doea 
not  belong  to  the  j^omfxi,  but  la  among  the  crowd  of  byttanden. 

Theae  daneen  and  mimea  were  moat  likely  lUlowed  by  the 
imag^  eMf^orwn.  After  many  eitraordlnaiy  notlona  having  beea 
atarted  on  thia  aiibject» Eichatidtra  Diu&rU.  dtMmtigg,  Aim.  haaa* 
length  eatabllahed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  roaembling  In  abe  and 
figure  the  peonMma  to  be  repreaented,  phmd  theae  waxen  maabi 
before  their  ihoea,  and  marched  along  in  finont  of  the  jaofHt,  dad  in 
the  dram  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  Inatgnift  ^pertaining; 
whence  alao  Hor.  .^pod.  viiL  2,  E$to  5Mfa,  Jkmm  efgna  imagim^ 
4MmU  ttkmipkalm  hmm,  Polybius,  too,  speaka  of  It  in  tanns  fB». 
poaalUe  to  be  mfatiJren.  li.  58.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  ancestem 
swept  along,  reprcsonted  by  living  indi^ldiials  In  proper  cnatimMb 
Infiront  of  tiie  eoffpse;  and  this  was  not  eonllned  to  these  In  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branehea  also  sent  their  <mfl^MMi  to  the 
oaTalcade;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  Thia  is  what  Pliny,  xzxt.  % 
calls  gentiliHa  fM/msra,  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio  Cass.  ItL  84.  ¥^ether  the  tmo- 
gmett  as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  diiren  in  carriages,  may  be 
doubted.    Propert.  says,  ii.  13, 19: 

Neo  mea  tanc  longa  spatietur  imagine  ix)nipa: 

which  word  spatxari^  the  author  ne?er  met  with  used  of  m  persoa 

riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  bad  earned  wariike  renown,  gained  rictories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ 
triumph,  tabtdm  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  Dion.  Hal.  (yiii.  69)  relates  of  Coriolanus,  irp^  r^r  §ikb^  «An». 

4v  fIXf  wSKtmw,  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ut  tUtdi  victarmn  ah 
so  dsnliMm  vooabuUi  imli/ij  Jinliti"  etntiMfV.    These  were  moat  likelT 
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otniad  in  adranceof  the  Imo^ifMs,  and  the  latter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  waa  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preoeded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  tmin.  It 
is,  moreom,  expressly  stated  in  Tadt  ill.  76»  VijfmH  darisnmmwm 
/atMainm  imagmm  tmidatm  tunt,  Propert.  (U.  18»  23)  also  meik* 
tions  pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  tbase  came  the  yimut 
ItseU;  lying  a  lltUe  raised  iqpon  a  lecHca  w  Ueim /kmbrit,  in  tlie 
case  of  penoni  of  distinction  made  of  iTory,  or  at  least  witii  iToiy 
feet  (her  it  purple  or  gold-embroidered  coreileli  were  ezpandedt 
AttaUem  imtm,  on  which  lay  the  coipse.  Dio  Oast.  84»  of 
Angoitiis* 

Aocordmg  to  Senriw  (od  Vhrg,  JEn,  H.  222),  the  UtHm  waa 
borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  idio  bed  been  made 
freeby.thewilL  'Bm^^SLVi/^Miiaim^ketlmd 
Qttiriteig  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particolar  merit  and  renown» 
even  by  knights,  senatoi%  and  magistrateB.  Now  the  latter  cer* 
tainly  did  take  place  in  some  indlTidnal  casei  (see  KIrohm.  H.  8)b 
bnt  it  is  donbtfiil  whether  the  former  waf  an  uniyersal  custom* 
yeOdn%  it  Is  tme^  relates  It  of  MtUOmi  (Maoedonioas),  1. 11,  7, 
JforlHt  ^fM  UeUm  pro  rctirii  iuiluUnmi  quahicr  fiUh  etc. ;  and  the 
same  acconnt  is  gifen  by  Pliny,  Oicero,  and  Talerius  Mazimos,  bnt 
tliey  always  adduce  it  as  something  particnlar.  Pint.  (QiMBtf.  JBom. 
14}  sayi^  Todf  ytmh  htMo^ffmam  «l       vUk  9vyMmiX«|i|m«ir,  al 

yvyiDotf  reus  M^dXoIr,  hot  jknyi^tir,  like  ^fim,  Is  used  of 
the  Intennent  generaOy. 

The  lower  classes,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearen,  hired 
1^  tho  UhUkuKrku,  vmpmvnt»  or  vetpiUami.  Of  coarse,  at  snch  a 
Jkmrn  pUbekm  or  taeUmn,  the  pomp  we  have  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  who  were  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
canied  by  the  vmpiUtrnm,  to  the  place  of  interment,  In  a  covered 
bier  or  coiiln,  ttmiapUa,  Fnlgent.  de  Serm,  Ant,  1.  It  is  often 
mentlooed  by  Ifartial,  who  also  calls  it  (z.  5)  orcMma  tpotidck 
TUa  Is  also  meant  by  Hor.  9aL  L  B»  %  wdan&ra  vitt  porianda 
loootat  im  OTMk  [Poor  persons  often  belopged  to  boilal-chiha 
(ooUigia  UmitsnimX  which  on  the  death  of  any  $odaSs  advanced  a 
certain  snm  towards  the  eipenses  of  his  funeral,  /imsraifatow* 
(OrdL  4107.)  Bneh  were  the  ColUgwm  jEtculapii  et  V^gkB. 
OreD.  2417»  the  (kXL  Jovit  Ctnmdg  and  the  CoU.  mOi.  Dkmm  t€ 
Jmiimis  the  statutes  of  which  were  dlsoorered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lannviom,  In  1816.  Mommsen,  d$  OoUsg.  et  SikaX.  iSoiM.] 

Al  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  Uetm^  so,  after  It, 
ibllowed  the  behrs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmen, 
^  those  who  had  Just  been  maiHiwiist*  by  the  wUl,  witii  their 
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iMli  COff  to  mftik  their  acquired  froedom,  pilmti,  unless,  as  some 
suppose,  the  latter  prooeded  the  tectum.  See  Kirchm.  ii.  7.  Besides 
these,  ftiflnds  alio  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  thcmselres 
to  the  procession.  Terent.  Andr,  I  1,  88.  But  many  only  ac- 
companied  the  procession  as  far  as  the  city-gate,  whore  they  left 
The  ihada  of  Ojnthia ohaiges  Propertius  with  thi% ir.  7»  28: 
§i  pignit  portai  ultra  procedM}  at  ffliid 

Kot  only  the  Hynfly  were  drassed  in  moanSBg,  but  ebo  the 
whole  oonvoy*  end  efen  tiie  liofort.  Death  ItMlf  bdng  sapposed 
to  be  muffled  in  Ueok,  fuXofmnrXM  (Boiip.  Momi,  800)»  blec^  wie 
the  eokfor  ef  nurarning  fhmi  tlie  eailieti  times.  Hied.  zzir.  94. 
Soaboof  tiie  Ofeekggenenl^.  Eurip.  Pftom.  296^  AnwAm  ^eyiMiv 
Xnwtty,  and  839.  [BMlEei^  Ckanekh  Bii|^  trndatioii*  p.  S95], 
and  the  OQftom  was  general  among  the  Bomant.  Henoe^Tadt.ii]im. 
ill.  2f  atnOa  pUbi9»  and  Jut.  lit  SU^  piOaH  proe&rm.  z.  946.  II 
is  maotieiiednioil  definitely  with  reipeot  to  the  women.  SeeYaivoi 
d^  Ft^.  p.  12.  [Dionyiu  Tiii.  62.]  TlbnU.  i.  9.  ^  inmH' iimii^  and  iil. 

Ova  faictpcta  irfgia  esBdMa  wis  IsgiBt* 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garmeuu  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  tho  women.  Plut.  Quastt,  Rom. 
26;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  8,  3: 

Hue  Tittata  comam,  niveoque  ioaiguk  ymyrtOj 
Mitibos  exsequiis  adea  (Pietas). 

The  reason  may  have  been,  as  Kirchuiann  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  sombre  habiliments.  [Other  exterior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  tearing  the  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Cces.  33 ;  Ner.  42,  vette  di$citBa ;  comp. 
Stat.  71ieb»  iii.  126,  iz.  354;  also  laying  aside  their  ornaments. 
LIt.  zzxiy.  7,  quid  cUiud  in  Ixu^tu,  qwim  purpuram  atqu4  antrum 
deponunt  f  quid  cum  eluxerwU,  $umwit  (muUerM)  f  Dionya.  r.  48, 
viii.  62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow ;  Suet.  Oct. 
23,  barba  capUloque  tummisso;  Ca>s.  67;  Liy.  xxrii.  34,  (but  par- 
ticularly in  luctua  publicus,)  and  abstained  firom  dinner-parties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3:  I^bmim  otfiii  Jtugmla 
pMieo  ahttinuere.  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xii.  13.] 

Tho  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
where  the  iMAm  was  est  down.  JOion.  HaL  ir.  40.  [xL  39.J  Hence 
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alK>  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6»  43,  concurrantque /oro  tria  Jkinera,  Here  the 
bearers  of  the  iimagiMt  took  thoir  Mpti  ceUit  eunUibuf.  Poljb.  vi. 
68y  9.  Usually,  one  of  the  relationB  mounted  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounoed  the  lattdatio  fwnAriHi  X&yot  hrrratfHov,  over  the  dead*  The 
first  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  PopUoolfly  who  pronoimoed 
the  kmdatio  on  Bfotui.  Plut.  9.  The  cii8tom»  a  gennine  Roman 
one,  was  however  periu^  of  older  date.  Dion.  HaL  t.  17.  paL  64.] 
Alter  the  pao^gyrie  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  wen^ 
in  n  iimQar  manner,  over  all  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  wm 
preaent»  and  recounted  their  indiyidual  merits.  See  Polyb.  above. 
TbB  author  dwells  on  the  political  Importance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitions of  tbe  merits,  not  of  one  indiTidual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
ftmily.  Still  it  is  easy  to  oonoeiTe^  that  these  Uudationea  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  friend's  character,  whibt  he  described  the  brighter 
one  in  too  glowiqg  oolovn.  Hence  Cio.  BmL  16,  Att  laudationibuB 
kittoria  mmm  nostrarum/acta  ett  MsmMpri  and  Lir.  viii  40b  VUiO' 
tarn  memoHam  Jkmtbriimt  laudibus  nor. 

The  same  honour  might  be  paid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  QalUo  war.  Lir. 
T.  60s  Mainmik  graiim  aeta  honotqm  addUiUf  ut  earum  sicut  viro^ 
runif  post  mortem  9olmmi§  kmdcUio  mmL  Plutarcfab  CannUL  8. 
Latterly  it  must  have  ceased  entirely^  or  occoned  Teryrare^.  Cic. 
ds  Orca.  ii  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  inrtmeee  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  leetM  was  again  raised,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before^  and  directed  its  oonm  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  hare  been  older  than  that  of 
burning  (Cic.  de  Ltgg,  ii.  22),  and  there  were  certain  familiesb 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period ;  e.  g.  the  patridan  pm$ 
ConulUa.  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it»  who  caused 
bfanself  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Plin.  yii.  54:  veritus  talionem^ 
smlo  C.  Marii  cadavere.  But,  in  reality,  inhumation  always  took 
place,  oven  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  graven  the  fbnend^vaoli  was  substitatedf  in  whieh  was  pkMMd  the 
einerary. 

BoUi  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  twelve  tables  (Oic.  23) : 
Hominem  in  Urbe  ne  §epdUot  mm  urito.  The  two  kinds  of  burial 
are  placed  in  Juxtaposition,  and  the  erematio  is  expressly  opposed  to 
the  iepuUura,  if  Gioero's  explanation  be  correct.  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  passage  elted  above,  understands  the  matter  differently, 
and  perhaps  nu|ra  oomctly»  whiehis  important»  as  he  probably  had 
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OImio's  pamge  before  his  eyes.  He  Bays;  tepuUm  vero  inUlUiiatur 
quoquo  modo  canditug,  humaUu  vero  humo  eontectus.  The  meaniog 
of  the  law  would  therofore  be,  that  no  sort  of  burial  might  take 
place  io  the  dty,  any  more  than  burning  might;  for  this  latter 
oould  happen,  and  itill  lliaoorpse  be  consigned  to  a  sepulchrum  out-, 
ilde  the  city.  At  an  earUor  period,  it  seems  that  the  deceased  waa 
frequently  buried  in  his  own  bome.  [Comp.  Yiig.  uEn.  It.  494 : 
Tu  $ecrtta  pyram  tecto  inleriorty  tmroi  Erige.  504.  Berr.  ad 
Vkrg.  JBhiu  ri.  152,  z|.  206.]  Iiid.  Orig,  xy.  11:  prim  qnisque  itk 
domo  mia  sepeliebaiur,  potka  vetUwn  e$t  legibm:  a  statement  whieh 
must  not  be  taken  rery  generally;  w  th^  were  moil  fiequently 
buried  in  agro*   Liv.  36. 

Still,  there  were  indiTidual  cxceptionB  to  this  prohibition:  e.  g. 
when  a  triumpkatar  died.  Plut.  Qucett.  Rom.  79.  [Dio  Cass.  xlir. 
T.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  in  the  oityf 
on  the  strength  of  being  deieended  from  illustrious  men.  Cic.  aboye. 
The  Teeial  rirgins  also  were  an  exception,  and,  afterwardi»  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  have  often  been  tian^gieiiedt 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  »epultura,  therefore,  always  took  place,  efen  niien  the  body 
bad  been  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
cremcUio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  riii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeka 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  Koitiv  and  Bairrftv.  Dion.  Hal.  t. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola ;  Fest.  Exc.  26 ;  [Serv.  ad  Vtrg,  uEn.  zL 
201,  ilL  22]s  Stallb.  ad  TarmU.  Andr,  i.  1,  101;  fidttlg.  VaMt^mh 
L42. 

At  no  time  were  there  uniyeiMl  burial-plaoes  for  all  classes. 

Whoever  oonld  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 

In  the  moet  frequented  situation^  aa  on  bi^w»y%  andhere  ateiily- 

•epulchre  was  erected.  The  lerj  lowest  claae  only,  ris.  slavea  and 

condemned  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-gronnd  on  tbe  jBsgniK- 

1m,  np  to  the  time  of  Angnttoa.  Hor.  Sat,  L  8, 10: 

Hoc  misens  plebi  stabai  eonnmna  sepoknm, 
Pmtolsbo  sonmB  Nomentanoqae  nepoti. 

MiUe  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippns  in  agmm 
Hie  dabat:  beredes  monumentam  ne  ■eqneretur. 

See  the  yersos  following,  and  Heindorf 's  note.  [But  on  the  Eaquili* 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  buried.  OScPAtV.  iz.  7.  Near  It  lay 
the  laiger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
shiyes,  and  thia  only  was  called]  PMAmto^  (PmIMh  PatUuculi), 
Tbochief  paiiageialnyanHi^..L.T.  0;  Feet  £«o.  p.118.  What 
Fostus  really  wrote,  oaiiy  in  consequence  of  the  mntllated  state  of 
the  frpgmeo^  only  be  gncmod  at    There  the  cotpies  vera  cUhcr 
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hanAf  wtthont  any  farOnn  intemieiit,  or  Inliiiiiied,  or  thrown  down 
nnbnriad.  Of  oonne  it  wm  not  an  nnhrenal  burlal-plaoe  for  aUTW, 
bnft  only  for  the  mUa  mone^pio.  [In  the  mumeipia  there  were 
•fanilar  spots  kwpm^/imeiribm  detimakm]. 

As  boxning  the  oorpse  oame  Tery  eaily  into  ose^  the  Airther 
ceremonies  «t  the  humoHo  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  ooffins»  or  placed  in  tombs  bnilt  for 
the  pVirpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin,  are  area, 
[OrdL  4886;  soltwny  Suet  Net.  00;  Plin.  izzr.  12,  46];  and  in 
IHilgent.  loeiiiKi;  the  particular  one,  capultu.  That  tills  word  does 
not  mean  a  hiiBtfftnhrumf  has  been  sufficiently  prored  by  Oudea« 
doip  ad  AppuL  Mki,  Till.  p.  644|  copubi  eari$  €t  veiuaiat$9emUeeto$s 
end  z.  p.  69<^  cooperciUo  capuU  rmoio.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood*  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  mmyo. 
pha^  as  they  are  oaUed,— so  named  from  the  remaricable  properties 
of  the  lapk  toareophagtu  (Plin.  it  96,  zzzTi.  17),  thoqgh  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone^— must  be  considered  only  as  the 
ovter  receptacle  of  the  coffin.  [OreU.  194,  4478:  corpum  integrum 
eoMiilimi  mtreophago*    The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  lidl  into  disuse^  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  even  as  eatly  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Macroblus,  Ail.  tU.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  Taried  in  height,  and  in 
decoration  also^  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defimet.  The  distinction  which  Senr.  ad  Vii^.  JSn, 
is.  188,  makes  between  pyrti  and  rogust — -pyra  ett  Ugwimm  etrngeriUf 
rogim  mmjamordineapmit,  is  decidedly  fidse^  as  is  leamtfrom  the 
ordinance  of  the  twelTe  tables.  CSc  de  Legg*  ii.  28:  rogumateiane 
pMa*  U  is  pure  chance  that  Yiiga  iirBt  has  cotuHtmn  pyra$,  and 
then  ewtMNii  oooensos  deeurrere  rogo§:  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
hmtmm,  and  the  place  of  burning  tuirina.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  mooument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4888.  [Dionys.  Tiii.  59,  tian^aif  i»  oSrr^  X'^P^V-J  Around  the 
pHe  cypress-trees  were  planted.  Virg.  uEn,  ri.  216 : 

Ingentem  struxere  pjrran),  cui  frondibus  atris 
IntaniDt  Istwa  st  ftnlw  ante  cuproMos 
OonstitQnBl^  dseonntqiM  raper  ftilgsotibM  anub. 

and  thereon  Senrhis.  The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odores,  i.  e. 
Iiu,  uiigumkh  UquorUf  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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liair  iStatow  opon  it  Btii.  M».  il.  1, 16S»  and  moie  in  AtM,  t. 

QuU  camine  digno 
Exsequiaa  et  dona  malffi  feralia  pomps 
Perlegat?  onine  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 
Ver  Arabum  Cilicumque  fluit  floresque  Sabei» 
Indoromqne  amm  aegei,  pneceptaqoe  templis 

Coffjttoqm  MOMiy  Cfaijiinqin  gmitam.  ^ 
[Alto  MiiieiliblM*  OatiilL  lix.  Viciiifii  ipmt  topttrt  de  rogo  mmm. 
Ck>mpare  Ter.  Evm.  lii.  2, 28].  TliSe  wm  done,  hoipever,  not  onlj 
by  the  fbmilyf  bat  alto  by  others,  vbo  bad  Jdned  in  the  prooetrion> 
Bee  Kirohm.  lil.  6.  PMirioiisly  to  tut,  the  dead  pcnon  reettwed 
another  laat  Utt*  if  toch  passages  at  the  ^DUowing  can  be  aeeeenlei 
a  proof  of  it.   Prop.  ii.  13»  29: 

OlonlwiM  In  gtUdki  pooas  supiwiia  JabcOii 
Cmii  dibltnr  8{jito  mniMn  pitanu  oejs* 

And  Ofid, iimer.Ui.  9»  63. 

After  this,  a  load  lament  was  again  tet  ap»  led  by  the  prmfiea 
(tee  Serr.  abofe);  Torent.  Andr,  L  1, 10%  In  igmm  impoiita  ett, 
JUtur,  where  we  ean  hardly  tappote  that  a  Qredt  coetom  only  h 
alladed  ta  While  thete  lamentaHont  were  going  on»  the  nearast 
relatioot*  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  ^Me^  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted,  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rashes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (z.  97) : 

Dun  Isfis  mua  straltor  Ubltfna  papjio, 
IhuB  mjrrbam  «t  wshm  flabOis  uaor  writ; 

unless,  perhaps,  a  loNMNfum  is  to  be  onderstood.  VIkh,  lieiiiever,  is 
expressly  named  in  an  inscription  addooed  by  Kirohmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  edilbitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  bnmlng,  see  Orem.  Abr.  p.  268,  f  f.,  wiiere  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enUurged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  bnmt  to  the  groand,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.  Virg.  ^n.  yi.  226, 

PostqnAin  ooUapsi  diMras  tt  flamnm  qoMl 
BaHquias  vlao  «t  btbalaiii  laws  MDtm, 

is  cited  to  shew  that  this  was  done  idHi  wine,  and  Stat.  Sih,  H.  6, 
90,  quod  tibi  Setia  eanot  retikmU  Mn&rm,  Both  passages,  howerer, 
might  bo  referred  to  the  besprinkling  alter  the  OBtih^yium,  Tibull. 
iii.  2,  19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xir.  12)  contain  a  more  fbrdble 
proof :  Vmo  rogvm,  ne  reapergiio.   It  kadf  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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titt*  dning  Pliny's  tfaneu  Add  totiiSsProp.  ir.lf  94i/r^bmia 
piate  MKfo.  Pertuqpf  Tibolltii,  to<H  meam  nothing  die;  aod  it  wm 
only  in  case  of  great  eztrayaganoe  that  not  merely  the  eoUeetod 
bonesy  hot  also  the  whole  rogm,  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  snooeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  reooonted  than  in 
the  Tory  passage  of  Tibnllns  dted  abore. 

Ptaaflits  sat*  OMM  awDM  uiinMiDaaa  nreoAtM. 

Faiftuwuns  piss  sate  1I«ibqm  iBHiiy|» 
Tan  qiUD  iol»  mti  restabit  corporis,  OMa 

Indnctse  nigra  Candida  Teste  legant; 
Et  primum  annoso  sparp^ant  collecta  Lys>o 

Mox  etiatn  niTco  fundere  lacte  parent. 
Post  tuBc  carbaseis  humorem  tollere  velia 
Atqne  in  marmorea  ponere  sicca  domo. 
moo,  qnas  fliitllt  diisi  Faaaliaia  mttMS 

Boiqos  Anb«^  pii^iiii  «t  AMffia, 
Bt  BOflIri  iDiiaotii  Imstjiub  ftindaiitor  6odiini$ 
8io  igo  oompooi  Tfliras  in  oih  veUni. 

The  poet  deseribes  how  he  wished  to  be  boried*  after  having  been 
ohnged  into  ashes^  by  Nenm  and  her  motber  15*  ft).  He  also 
dictates  the  inscription  for  his  monument. 

The  esBCt  order  of  things,  as  giTeo  by  fatm,  thei^  is  this:  Hist, 
the  IDsiMB  of  the  defimetwero  to  be  invoked:  theo,  they  washed 
thdr  hands,  and  gathered  the  bones  into  the  lap  of  the  monming-xobe 
These  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine>  and,  again,  with  milk,  and  then 
dried  on  a  linen  doth.  All  sorts  of  perflmnes  were  tbwi  ming^  with 
the  ashes.   Orid.  Tritt.  iii  8, 69 : 

▲tqM  «a  emu  foUk  et  amoml  pulvm  ndsee, 

where  bj/cHk,  peih^  nardum  In  meant.  Hnsehke  ad  TOuS.  I. 
8^  7,  has  denied  that  perftnned  liquids,  ungumUa,  Uquontp  were 
poured  upon  them.  But  there  Is  no  mistaking  Ovid,  Fatt.  Ill  661 : 
IGstm  Ubont  moDas  laeiyiiiis  ungatota  frfUbk 

[and  Fere.  vi.  34,  unuje  ossa  inodora  dabit]. 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  wore  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  besprinkled  odoribus.  These  are  the  tear-flasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  so  often  mentioned  formerly,  [Orell.  4832,  teretes  oni/ches  fud 
gracUesque  alabastri.]  (See  Bottig.  Vaaeng,  i.  p.  66).  The  expres- 
sion  for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were,  condere  and  componere. 
Tibull.  supra;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  mea  compones  ossa.  Condere, 
however,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  umo,  and  comjponert 
of  consigning  to  the  monument.    Orid,  Trist.  iii.  3,  70: 

Inqne  subnrbano  condita  pone  solo. 

Hence  the  boned  were  called  eomdiii,  eompoiith         Cic  d» 
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Lfgg,  it  2S.  [Sometixiief  one  am  or  oofBn  oonteiiied  the  leoniiM- 
of  two  penouy  to  indfeato  their  eifoetioiiy  •«  in  the  caee  of  hot* 
bind  md  wifo^  or  ohildreii.    CbnioL  odXIv. 

Qeod  Betk  hoe  aarta  tamido  poMmv  In  mo. 

QrdL  2898, 4870, 4084].  The  burial  bdng  now  oompleted,  the  ImC 
fiuceweil  was  Ud  to  the  deceaaedy  in  the  weUflmown  fbrmiiln :  oat 
cmwwa  tamdidai  Una  fiK  Mi  «d;  moOitor  m&mI  oiNb  and  io 
forth;  and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling 
with  oonsecrated  water  (ImfralioX  and  the  iUeik  had  been  pro- 
noonoed,  they  separated.  Who  perfonned  these  two  rites  is  donbt- 
lU.  See  Serrios  od,  Vvrg.  jEm.  it  219. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importanoe^  as  catting  off 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  boming^  and  the  words  of  tibe  twehre 
taUes,  Hatmm  marimo  n$  oma  legUa,  see  Kirohm.  iiL  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  tlie  burial  eanm  the  iiotMNidMilia  or>^ 
noegwdgfltoi  a  saerifloe  and  fbneral  repast  SohoL  ttd  Bar,  ^podL 
17»  48}  Serr.  ad  Vkrg.  .^n,  T.  64;  Fanl.  and  Fest  t.  vtMan  rmpm^ 
mtmp^.  MZ,  It  consisted  of  shnple  dishes ;  (pmUm,  pm&m^  mmm, 
Aqgost  Cot^kn,  tL  2;  oeiMiy  Jot.  t.  84;  salt  and  so  Ibrtih^  Or. 
FotL  ii.  628:  althoiq^  he  speaks  of  the  Porwilalfai;  and  waspboed 
open  the  grave.  JnL  Obs.  112.  coma  Ihm  potka  a  cons  odma 
fnam  dMantm,  Pint  Oram,  86;  DIo  Cass.  teffi.2L  ItwaseaOed 
ccgnafiraUh  Jut.  t.  84 : 

Pooltar  crigna  fanlis  ooma  paliOs. 

App.  Florid.  4 ;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  fanerum  ferctUis.  See  TertulL 
de  Test.  an.  4 ;  <i«  Resurr.  1 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  27 ;  Lips.  a<f 
Tac,  Ann.  vi.  5.  The  proper  Roman  name  for  this  moal  waa  not 
tilicemiumy  as  is  usually  supposed ;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  48,  ccenaque  infertur  diis  manibus,  yet  Varro's  aotlio- 
rity  is  decidedly  against  it.  Non.  i.  235  :  Silictmimn  mt  proprmm 
convivium  funebre  quod  »enibu»  eahibetur.  Varro  MtiUagr,  ftmm 
ejrsequiati  latUe  ad  septUcmm  antique  more  nlicemkim  ifot^okmu^ 
i.  e.  nfpl8€iirvov  quo  prami  diteedmUt  dicimui  aUm  aiU  vale. '  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  tUieerttimn  was  the  old*fiMldoned 
meal,  taken  near  the  graye,  (hence  Serrius  ad  Vkrg.  uEn.  r.  02, 
derives  it  from  nlieceniuntf  t.e.  a  meal  near  the  graTO-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halis  were  sometimes  built  fai  the 
vicinity  of  the  monument,  as  in  that  of  NfBTol^  Tyche  atPompeit 
It  differed  from  the  c<ma  funerit.  Pen.  33»  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  families  a  great  numbsr  of 
guests  wore  invited ;  sometimes  the  whole  people :  (Oic.  p,  Mmr, 
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36,)  or  they  received  a  visceratio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liv.  viiL 
22,  zxxix.  46;  Suet.  Cces.  Sen.  Ep.  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  though  the  name  visceratio  remained.  OrelL  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shews  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  feast.  Liv.  xli. 
28;  Hor.  Sat,  ii,  2,  86;  Diouys.  t.  17;  Dio  Cass.  xxxvUi.  8,  xxxix. 
7,  xliii.  22. 

Long  after  the  Ameral  they  testified  pious  affection  for  the 
deceased  in  various  ways.  The  Fcralia  held  in  February  was  a 
general  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  ParentaliUf 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Varro,  X.  L.  ii.  13: 
JTeralia  ah  hiferis  et  ferewlo,  quod  ferunt  turn  epulas  ad  itpulcrum, 
quibua  jus  ibi  parentare,  Paul.  p.  85 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  9 ;  Ovid, 
Amor,  u  13,  3: 

Aainia  wniStmA  c»de  ptraitat  oris. 

Comp.  Cic.  de  Le^g.  ii.  21 :  hostta  maxima,  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul.  p. 
126) ;  parmtare,  Phil.  i.  6;  Ter.  de  Resur.  c.  2 ;  TeMim.  an.  4 ;  Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  633 ;  Auson.  Parent,  praef.  Victims  wore  likewise  sacri- 
ficed, and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {prufasioncs),  also  with  milk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  642,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  5,  72 :  curto  vetus  amphora  collo.  Cir.  de 
Legg.  26.  These  are  the  tolennia  dona  or  mwnera,  Ov.  Fast,  ii 
645 ;  CatuU.  o. : 

Tndita  rant  txistat  mnnefa  ad  inMM. 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any  other  time  aa  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  henoe  pesrmtam  is  used  genefally  for  i^/Mw  mtMera, 
QrelL  642.  Ifention  to  often  made  of  commemoraliTe  hanqoeti» 
in  moat  extravagant  style.  (He.  p,  Flaco,  88;  Hor.  Sort.  ii.  S»  86. 
S48;  OrelL  8999>  4417.  On  the  chaplels,  see  OrelL  707:  rofow  ad 
mommmiwm  dtfmrt,  8027>  4084, 4420.  Bo9m  and  «t6(B^  t.  e.  those 
set  on  the  graTo^  aie  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dbh.  PUn.  xvlii.  12,  SO,  partintaindo  ttfigrue  (MmmUltwr  (&ba). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deoeased  for  providing  m00b 
and  roMB  on  the  other  days^  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
8027»  4084»  4107 ;  for  instanoe^  on  the  anniverHury  of  hto  birth-day. 
Some  beantiftil  sepolchre-gailands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Egnatia.] 

The  tiriMS  [or  olAa^  OrelL  4M>7t  4S88;  oUm  muainoB^  4M4;  oOo- 
rid,  4644;  9cMa  oOamm,  4542;  hydna^  4546;  vaacdhm^  4555,]  in 
whidi  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  Mv.  Propert.  says  Ql.  18»  52):  awApkU  hmnms 
jMnwta  fMla  fmot:  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal ;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver,  Eutrop. 
viiL  6 ;  Amm.  Marc.  zix.  2.]  Glass  ones  have  been  also  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements,  is  known  from 
numerous  monuments  still  extant.  See  Goro  Ton  Agyagf.  Wand, 
d.  Pompeii :  the  plan  and  view  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground- 
plan  and  lectioa  of  the  tomb  of  Nnvoleia  Tyche^  and  other  mono- 
mentft^ 

One  of  the  most  instructiTO  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
U  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16  :  Ut  sint  in  /route  p^dcs  centum^  in 
(igrttm  pedes  ducetiti.  Omne  genus  etiam  pomorwn  volo  tint  circa 
cineres  meos  et  vinearum  hirgiter.  Valde  enim  falsutn  esty  im*o  quviem 
domes  cidtas  esu^  non  curari  eas,  tihi  dixit ius  hahitandum  esty  et  ideo 
ante  omnia  adjici  volo :  Hoc  manumentum  Iieredem  non  seqnatur. 
Ceterfini  erit  iniM  curce,  ut  testamento  caveam^  ne  mortuus  injtiriam 
accipiam;  prceponam  enini  tumm  ex  libertis  sepulcro  nieo  cush*dim 
eausa.  [Orell.  4781.]  Among  tho  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  from  tho  lapidariutt  arc  also,  naves  plenis  vdis  enntes,  and 
such  allegorical  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  cippi.  See 
Goro,  t.  G.  Tho  tombs  were  generally  protected  by  a  ring-wall^ 
[maceria]  as  that  of  Noevoleia  Tyche.  [Orell.  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  1.  e.  the  proper  cifurarttim  or  ossunriumy  stood  the 
urns  in  niches,  [loculi,  loculamenta,  leeth  aolia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse.] 
whence  also  tho  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  columba- 
rmm.  [Orell.  4544,  4358,  4513.]  Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 
fucemcB  tepuleJtrales,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  eippus  was  always  the  inscription,  tUulus,  Ovid,  ilL  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  fwim^ff^  nmnber  of  Roman  sepulcbiml 
monuments  have  been  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefi^  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Verg.  Euryg. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Succeflsus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  have  been  collected  by  OceUi» 
C^p.  XX.  4361-4871.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral-monument  is  nummimtmm^ 
only  that  it  can  also  be  erected,  for  form's  sake  only^  as  a  esnote- 
phium^  Cic.  pro  8wtOf  67 :  L,  Opmim^-^wjus  monummtum  c«ie- 
bmimsm  m  farot  sqpulomm  cfemtiiifatMm  mi  Utmrt  DjfrrhaMM 


^  These  are  given  in  Cell's  Pompeiana. 
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relietwn  est.  [By  the  word  monumentum  he  does  not  mean  cenota- 
phium,  but  the  basilica  opimioy  or  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Halm. 
ad  Ciceron.  ib.  310.]  Thus  the  beautiful  monument  of  Calventius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenotaphmmt  without  osstUMrium.  [Lamprid,  Sev. 
AUx,  63:  Cenotaphium  in  Gallia,  RomcB  aepulcrum.  But  cenota" 
phium  was  also  the  name  of  tho  monument  erected  by  a  person 
during  his  life.  Orell.  4619,  4626,  domum  cetemam  sibi  mvm 
€uravit.  Ulp.  Dig.  xi.  7,  6.J  On  other  occagions,  tho  names 
tepulchrum,  bmAvm^  and  eyen  twmiltM,  are  frequently  used  as 
synonymea. 

These  observations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  Tery  yoluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  work  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  view ;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  bo  found  in  Kirchmann's  work;  Qothofred.  on  Cod. 
Th6od.  iz.  17;  and  Dirksen,  Hist,  Script,  Aug.  169.] 
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Abaci,  UL  a.  4 ;  190,296 

Abolla,  422 
Acerra, 

Acetabulum,  429 

Acipenner,  4(iQ 

ULxpodfiara,  470 

AcU  diurna,  184.     1 ;  Iflfl 

Actor  in  the  family,  204 

Advent  tores,  214 

Ager  FalemuB,  67>  a.  1 

Ahenum,  2iiQ 

Alabastrimi,  202 

Ahe  (in  the  House),  25SL 

Alea,  4t»9 

Alec,4ii2 

Alveus,  3S8 

Alveus,  a  dice-table,  600 
Arabulatio,  405 
Arnica,  169 
Amiculum,  432 
Amphora,  4792  4&8 
Ampulla,  306 
Anagnosts,  208 
Annulus  pronubus,  120 
Anttt,  210 
Anteambulones,  213 
Antepagmenta,  240 
Antiquarii,  324 
A  pedibus  pueri,215 
Apodyterium,  3B3 
Apophoreta,  468 
Apotheca,  4S9 
Apotheca  triclinii,  26S 
Aquarii,  362 
Aquiminarium,  30fi 
Arabia,  144,  a.  6 
Area,  m^ru^i  297 

Area  (coffins).  617 

Arcarii,  298 

Archetypa,  17i  n.  6 

Argentum  purum  et  cslatum,  SOI 


Armarium,  106,  n.  8 ;  39^  32a 

Arm -bands,  441 

Armills,  441 

Aricia,  60 

Aira,  170 

Asellua,  469 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 

619 
Asseres,  343 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  197 
Atramentum  librarium,  326 
Atriensis,  206 
Atriolum,  263 
Atrium,  242 
Aurata,  469 
Aureus,  74,  n.  9 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar. 

riage,  163 
Authepsa,  298 

Baie,  85j  its  springs,  86,    4j  luxury 
indulged  in  there,  88 

Ballon,  mi 

Ball-play,  31i8;  different  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Therms,  .'i89 
Baptisterium,  376^  386 
Bastema,  249 
Bathing  utensils,  393 
Baths,  366 

 of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 

 at  Baiae,  92,  fL  12 

  at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  309 

 at  Stable,  plan  of,  370 

«— —  for  women,  ^96 

 public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

 libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

 time  of  bathing,  396 

■    lodgings  over  the  baths,  92, 
a.  12 
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Baths  of  Nero,  painting  of  a  section 

of,  3^4 
Beards,  420 

Beggars,  50,  &  2Q  • 
Bellaria,  452 
Beliui  homo,  24 
Bene  tibi,  132^  a.  U 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  170 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2^  zl.  2 
Bibere  nomen,  131,  a.  10 
Bibliothecse. 
BibliopolK,  20i^  3M 
Bifores,  2H1 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78.  15 

Boar,  ccensB  caput,  4^ 

Books,  221 

Booksellers,  334 

Botularii, 

Botuli,  484 

BoviUe,  &Q 

Braccie,  4^ 

Branding  of  slaves,  222 

Brassica,  iB& 

Bread,  4fiZ 

Bulla  aurea,  1E3 

Burning  the  corpse,  M5 

Burial-places,  filfi 

BuBtum,  612 

Byssus,  444 

Cacabus,  298 

Cadus,  47?,  488 
Cailatura,  301 
Cttlibes,  176 
Calamiatrum,  4411 
Calamus, 
Calceare,  375 
Calceus,  424 
Calculator,  Ifil 
Calculi,  1^ 
Calda,  431 

Caldarium  in  the  baths,  386;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  424 
Calices,  4B2 
Caliga,  m 
Camerae,  275 
CamUlus  et  Camilla.  IM 
Camoens,  grove  of  the,  41 
Ci^pania,  the  springs  of,  90.  8 


Candelabra,  209 

 of  what  materials  they 

were  made,  312 
.i.^—  from  ^gina  and  Taren- 
tum,  3ia 
■  I         in  the  form  of  trees.  Sec, 

au 

Candel«, 

Canis,  at  dice,  600 

Cantharut,  481 

Capi8,4&I 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  462 
Capsie,  332 

Capsarii,  their  different  employments, 
214,  ^  ;  in  the  baths,  93^  n.  li  ; 
878 

Capsus,  349 

Capulus,  617 

Carbasus,  444 

Carinae,  71.  a.  & 

Carpentum,  S4fi 

Carptor,  469 

Carriages,  341 

Carruca,  348 

Cartibulum,  2^ 

CaryotsB,  iS& 

Castra  lecticariorum,  244 

Castrare  vinum,  491 

Catenas,  44d 

CatenaU  tabema,  46,  a.  9 
Cathedra.  292 
Catini,  479 
Caupo,  352 
Caupona, 
Causia,  423 
Caye  canero,  242 
Cavum  a^dium,  242,  157 
CedruB,  3^ 
Ceilings,  275 
Celibacy,  126 
Cells  penaris,  2M 
Cellae  servorum,  69i  tL.  4 ;  65^  &  Ifl ; 
264 

CellK  vinaria;,  58,    4 ;  487 
Cella  frigidaria,  in  the  baths,  385 
CelUrius,  205 
Cenouphium,  506^  522 
Cerevisia,  4fi5 
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Ceroma,  328 

Chapel.  2t>3 

Chaplets,  4M 

Chahstia,  226 

Charue  epistolares,  ^§ 

Chests,  292 

Children,  178 

Chirurgi,  2118 

Chrysendeta,  302 

Cicer,46fi 

Cinerarium,  A22 

Cinifloncs,  217^  ^yO 

Cippi,  522 

Circuli,  4Q6 

Cisium,  M& 

CUtellffi,  222 

Citreac,  295 

Citrus,  29i 

Clathri,  222 

Clavis,  292 

Clavia  Laconics,  2SS^ 

Clavus  latus,  or  angustus,  412 

Cleaning,  iraplemenu  for,  302 

Clepsydrae, 

Clients,  »2 

Clipeus,  387 

Clocks,  314 

Coccum, 

Cochleec,  ifU 

Cochlear,  422 

Cocula,  298 

CodiciUi,33a 

Cocmtio,  162 

Coena,  4M 

I  —  nuptialis,  IQh 

.   pontificalia,  45fl 

—  recta,  457 

■         Trimalchionis,  110,  ?l  1 

  feralia,  mt 

Coenaculum,  5^     8 ;  262 
Ccenare  de  die,  4M 
Cenare  in  lucero,  2,  a.  2 ;  ^ 
Colum,  299,  482 
Columbarium,  622 
ComiBsatio,  124,  1 
Compagus,  422 
Compcdes,  221 
Compluvium,  257 
Conclamatio,  506 


Concubinatut,  iB9 
Condere  oculos,  506 
Confarreatio,  152 
Congius,  479 
Conopium,  306 
Conserva,  22a 
Constructio  (of  books),  829 
Contubemium  of  the  slaves,  22Q 
Convenire  in  manum,  156^  Ififi 
Convivia  tempestiva,  456 
Cooking  utensils,  2M 
Copu,  Copta  placenta,  i68 
Coquina,  2M 
Corinthian  brau,  18^  a.  9 
Comua,  511 

Comua  of  the  books,  328 
Corons,  496 
Corona  convivialis,  497 
Cora  of  a  villa,  60,  a.  J 
Corthia,  298 

Cosmete,  male  slaves,  212 
Covinus,  342 
Crater,  48a 
Craticula,  299 
Crematio,  516 
Crepidtt,  427 
Crepundia,  183 
Cribrum,  299 
Crucifixion  of  slaves,  223 
Crusta,  302 
Crusts,  302 
Crystallina, 
Cuba,  IM 
Cubicularii,  212 
Cubicula,  269 
Cubital,  424 
Cucullus.  42Z 
Cucuma,  298 
Culcita,  2m 
Culina,  264 
Cumcrus,  16U 
Cunina,  183 
Cupa,  487 
Cupboards,  297 
Cursores,  213 
Curtains,  252. 276.396 
Cyathus,  429 
Cybium,  459 
Cymblum,  483 
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Cypress  before  the  domus  funesta, 
5QS  ;  round  the  funeral  pUe,  617 

Dactyliothecs,  iM 
DaUtim  ludere,  AM 
Day,  divisions  of  the,  Mi 
Dead,  interment  of, 
Decurie  of  slaves,  21)3 
Decurio,  2Qfi 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  IM 
Defrutum,  486 

Delicis  of  the  ladies,  25^  n>  Ifi 

Delphica:  (marble  tables),  111.  au4 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  213. 

Designator  funeris,  fill 

Dista,  262 

Diapasmata,  378 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calicet),  304 

Diffareatio,  126 

DiflTundere  vinum,  482 

Discidium,  175 

Dispensator,  204 

Diversorium,  or  deversorium, 

Divortium,  17ft 

Dolabra  1,  a*  1 

Dolia,  486 

Dominium,  128 

Domo  interdicere,  101,  tl.  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  221 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Dormitoria,  260 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

.  women,  4S1 

Drinks,  48ft 

Dulciarius,  468 

£ar-rings,  441 

Echinus,  4M 
Education,  liiii 
Edusa,  183 
Eloothesia,  379 
Emancipatio,  181 
Emblemau,  302 
Endromis,  422 
Epichysis,  305,  48Q 
Epideipnides,  452 
Epistole,  338 

Ergastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  59} 
&4 


Eruca,  468 
Essedum.  246 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90^  fL.  8 
Exedrs,  262 
Expulsim  ludere,  40Q 

Faces  nuptiales,  160, 163 

Familia,  its  meaning,  16^  IM,  198: 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  199 

Farreum  (libum),  at  the  confarrea- 

tio,  163 
Fartor,  <riT«uTT;v,  469 
FasciK.  286^  424,  432 
Fatua,  460 
Fatui,  moriones,  210 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  256 
Feet,  coverings  of,  424,  438 
FenestrsB,  276 
Feralia,  621 

Fercula  of  the  coena,  4ftfi 
Feria?  novemdiales,  620 
Fcronia,  temple  of,  65 
Fibula,  m 

Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  the 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Rome,  1^  a.  1 

Fish,  459 
Flabella,  438 
Flamingo,  468 

Flammeum  of  the  bride,  186 
Floors,  220 
Focalia,  424 
Follis,  899 
Fore*,  24Q 

Form  iff,  56  •  * 

Foruli,  323 

Forum  Appii,  52 

Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  385 

FritiUus,  498 

Fnmtes  of  the  books,  3^ 

Fulcra,  290 

Fullones,  448 

Funales,  349 

Funalia,  309 

Funambuli,  210 

Fundi,  66 

Fungi,  466 

Funiculus,  308 
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Funus,  publicum,  509;  indictiTum, 
&IQ ;  censorium,  Mfl ;  acerbum,  blQ 

Furca,  carrying  the,  punishment  of 
slaves,  223 

Galeola,  m 

Oallus,  biographical  notice  of,  6j  il.8 
Oames,  social,  499 
Ganeum,  355 
Gardens,  358 
Garum,  ifil 

Gausapo,  295,  419;  443 

Geminae  frontes  of  the  books,  329 

GesuUo,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  31il 

Gobius,  459 

Grabatus,  291 

Grieco  more  bibere,  IM,  i».  6i  130, 

il9 

Grassatores,  54,  n.  28 

Green^houses,  262 

Gustus,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  458 

Guttumium,  3M 

Guttus,  305^  48Q 

Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 
Halteres,  4fi4 
Harpastum,  402 
Hats,  423 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  4^ 
Heredipetoe,  74,  n.  8 
Hexaclinon,  108,  n.  11 ;  474 
Hexaphoron,  344 
Hippodromus,  2^ 
Holoserica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 
487 

Horarium,  320 
Horologia  solaria,  218 
Horologiuro,  32Q 
Hortulanus,  359 
Hospites,  226 
Household  utensils,  28£ 
House,  the  Roman,  2StQ 
Humatio,  517 
Hydromeli,  484 

[gal.] 


Hjrpocaustum,  278 
Hypogeea,  267 

latraliptse,  2SjB 

Illumination  of  towns,  8lj  tt.  lil 
Imagines  majorum,  15,  51 1 

 clypeatae,  16,  a,  4 

Imbrices,  21i9 
Imitatio  ruris,  87,  21 
Impluvium,  64,  a.  13 ;  257 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  432 
Indusium  or  intusium,  ilil 
Infidibula,  2iMi 
Inns,  3A1 
Instita,  433 
Instrumentum,  285 
Insula,  5,  zi.  8  ;  232 
Interjungere,  51,  2^ 
Interula,  432 
•Iiri'oXc^rjc,  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,  2U 

Janua,  240 

Jecur  anseris,  482 

Jentaculum,  452 

Jugum,  184 

Jus  lati  davi,  105^  & 

Jus  osculi,  228 

Justa  facere, 

Jus  trium  libetorum,  177 

Kitchen,  284 
KoTTa/3ov,  504 

Liabrum,  308,  388 
Liacema,  420,  444 
Lacertus,  4fifl 
Laconicum,  ^ 
Lacrymatories,  519 
Lactarius,  4fl9 
Lactuca,  458,  485 
Lacunaria,  275 
Lena,  422 
Lampadaria,  312 

Lamps,  Ittcems,  3Q9 ;  tridinares  and 

cubiculares,  310;  polymixi,310;  se- 
pulcrales,  310, 521 ;  in  the  baths,  372 

23 
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Lances,  479 
Lanipendia,  iAR 
Lapis  specuUris,  277,  212 
Laquearii,  275 
Lararium,  2fI3 
L&r  vlaliS)  49 
■Lasanum,  298 
Laterns,  3IA 

Latemarii,  Umpadarii,  il& 
Latrina,  265 
Laudatio  funebrii,  ilA 
Lavatrina,  Sffl 

Lebcs,  298,306 

Lectica,  34 ;  aperU,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shutters,  342;  when  it 
first  came  into  fashion,  34d;  fune- 
bris,  M3 

Lecticarii,  213 

Lecti  triclinares,  summus,  niedius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon 
them,  470 

Lectores,  2Q& 

LectuB,  genialis  or  advertcif,  >47; 

cubicularis,   290 ;  lucubratorius, 
291 ;  funebris,  608 
Lectus,  285 

Legs,  coverings  of  the,  423t 
Legumina,  452 
Lentiscus,  122^  tk^  20 
Lepesta,  483 
Lepus,  4^ 
Letter,  338 
Levana,  1^ 
Lex  Oppia,  345 
Libation,  132,  n,  12 
Liberalia,  197 
Libitinarius,  507 

Librarii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  224  ; 
a  studils,  32^  fi,  4 ;  ad  manum  or  ab 

epistolis,  3^ ;  as  bookbinders,  331 ; 

as  booksellers,  33^ 
Library,  322 
Libri,  325 
Libripens,  Tli  n.  4 
Lidnus,  71t  n.  2. 
Lidta  consuetudo,  169 
Lighting,  manner  of,  308 
Ligula,  478 
Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linostema,  444 
-  Lintea,  'dOA 
Linum,  444 
Litcr»ti,  208 
Lixirium,  440 
Loculi,  298 
Lomentum,  379 
Lora,  486 
Lucerne,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, Ofi;  oysters  therefrom,  481 
Lueus  Camanarum,  41,  n.  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  504 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 

Ludus  duodecim  scriptorum,  502 

 latrunculorum,  502 

Lunula,  428 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  IflS 

 of  the  corpse,  520 

Lychnuchi,  309 

 pensiles,  314 

Lycoris,  83.  24 

Msniana,  288 

agister  conviTil,  126^  a.  2 
Malluvium,  306 
Mamillare,  432 
Manalis,  308 
Mancipia  viliora,  201 
Mandrte,  303 
Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 
Mantelia,  476 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  UA 
Mapps,  478 

31arble,  the  different  kinds  of,  IH, 

n.  5 

Marriage  among  the  Romans.  155 
Matella,  3QQ 
Materfamilias,  168 
Matrimonium  juatum  et  non  justum, 

Matrona,  IM 
Meals,  451 
Mediastini,  215 
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Medici,  207;  their  estimation  among 
the  Romaiu,  207;  &b  oculis,  etc. 

Melimela.  dBA 
Alcmbrana,  326,  32a 
Men,  dress  of  the,  409 
Mena, 

Menss  citretp,  294 

■  laniariae,  296 
MensiE  secunde,  456 
Meracius  bibere,  129,  7 
Merenda,  454 
Merum  bibere,  129,  a.  7 
Miliarium,  2S8 
Mimi,  210i  at  funerals,  511 
Minenral,  IM 
Minium,  15.     2;  327 
MintuzniB,  5fi 
Mirrors,  29fi 

M«r«w  fivdiiova  (rvfiTroTap,  4,  flu  4 
Mistarium,  4S3 
Mitra,  440 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28^  a,  7 

Mola;,  26a 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  294 

Monumenturo,  522 

Moriones,  210,  470 

Mosaic  work,  271 

Moss  in  the  impluvium,  64,  a.  13 

Mupilis,  4M 

Mulleus,  427 

MuUus,  459 

Mulsum,  457^493 

Mursna,  459 

Murex,  m. 

Muria,  m 

Murrhina  vases,  304 

Musivum,  271 

Mustum  calcatum,  486 

Nsnia,  ftli 
Nani,  2m 
Nanus,  300 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassitema,  3M 
Necklaces,  AAl 
Negoiiatores,  2D6 
Night,  its  divisions,  31i 


Nitrum,  449 
Nodus,  43S 
Nomenclator,  212 
Nomina  bibere,  131,  ti.  IS 
Notarii,  33^  n.  4 
Novemdialia,  52Q  • 
Numids,  213 
Numidian  hens,  OO^  a,  Q 
Nuncii,  2M 

Nundina,  a  Ooddess,  183 
Nundinae,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

6»0fiadtorla^  1B3 
Nuptiae,  159 
Nutrices, 

Obices  pessuli,  2fi2 
Obsonator,  469 
Octophoron,  344 
Ocularii,  208 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  517 
CEci,  261 
(Enophorus,  488 
Olera,  452 
Olives,  365,  467 
01U,298 
01  us,  468 
'OiH)fiadetriay  183 
Opisthographa,  328 
Opus  sectile,  271 
Orbes  citrei,  474 
Ores.  4M 
Ordinarii,  204 
Omatrices,  216 
Ossilegium,  Mil 
Ostiarius,  2^  211 
Ostium,  24ii 
Ostreip,  480 

Pacta,  171 
Paedagogi,  188 
Pasnula,  418 
Paganica,  390 
Paliestra,  405 
Palirapsestus,  328 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62,  il  18 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  325 
Paragauds,  448 
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Parasite,  211 
Parchment,  22ti 
Parentalia.  ^ 
Par  impar  ludere,  504 
Paropsides,  479 
P«S8er,  4^ 
Pastilli,  m 
Patagium,  435 
Paters,  4H1 
Paterfamilias,  LM 
Patibalum.  223,  201 
Patina,  2t>H,  401,  47U 
Patria  potestas,  178 
Pavimentum  sectile,  270 
Pecten,  4&i 
PecUnau,  2tia 

Peculium  of  the  slaves,  'Hit 

Pedisequi,  212 
PeUex,  m 

Pellis,  m 

Pdorides,  m. 

Pelvis,  30ii 

Peniculi,  30Z 

Pergulffi,  2H8,  3«* 

Peristylium,  2^ 

Pero,  42S 

Pessulus,2^ 

Petasus, 

Peuurists,  211^ 

Petorritum,  341i 

Pheasants,  Gl^     Bi  4112 

Phimus,  4m 

Phiala,  4«1 

Phoenicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  24U 

Pigeons,  Cli  »L  » ; 

Pila,  m. 

Pila  trigonalis, 

Pilcatus.  122.  n.  16  ;  291 

Pilentum,  347 

PUeus.  4^ 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Baths,  376 

Piscine,  or  vivaria  pisciuro,  4!ili 

Pisticum,  242 

PUtores,  462j  4«8 

Pistrinum, 

Plagae  342 

Plumarius,  208 


PlumatfE  vestcs,  2M 
PluteuB,  2Si 
Pocillatores,  420 
Pocula  grammatica,  4S3 
Podia,  262 
PoUinctor,  602 
Polubrum,  306 
Pompa,  bin 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  of, 

369 
Popina,  364 
Porca  precidanea,  500 
Porcelli,  400 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121.  a.  15 
Porrum  sectile  et  capitatum, 
Porta  Capena,  47^  66 
Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  clasACs. 

7L?i.l4 

Post,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 
vinces, 99i  n,  2 

Postes,  240 
Posticum,  242 
Potina,  183 
Prccco,  201,  600 
Prafectus  vigilum,  L  ft-  1 
Prwfericulura,  300 
Pra?fica,  311 
PrsOcs,  611 
Pregustatores,  470 
Praudium,  454 
Priapus,  400 
Procurator,  204 
Procus,  170 

Professio  of  children,  404 

Programmata,  44.  n.  0 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsis,  466 

Prom  us,  206 

Pronuba?,  160,  100 

PsUothrum,  420 

Pueri  patrtmi  et  matrimi,  100 

Pugillares,  320 

Pals,  462 

Pulvini,  Ui,  ttx  3j  garden-borders, 

360 

Pumiliones,  210 
Purple  garment?,  442 
Pyrgus,  400 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Quale8<quale«,  2l!i 

Relatives  of  a  Roman  familia,  227 

Relics,  18^  a 

Remancipatio,  176 

Repagula,  2S2 

Repositoria,  47B 

Repotia,  IM 

Repudium,  ITl^ 

Rested.  2M 

Reticulum^  iiQ 

Rheda. 

Rhodian  henit,  00^  n.  7 
Rhombus,  4^ 
Rhytium,  483 
RiciDium,  4M 

Rings,  42S ;  not  taken  of!'  the  corpse, 

m 

Rogus,  517 

Rosaria,  362 

Roses  for  chaplets,  4*J7 

'PvToif  (drinking  horn),  iS2 

Saccus  vinarius,  490 
Sacrarium,  263 
SaUnum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  227 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  2M 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  21ft 
Sandapila,  513 
Sapa,  4&fi 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,  ^ 
Savo,  56 
Scabella,  294 
Scamna,  2U4 
Scaphium,  31i5 
Scapi  cardinales,  2A1 
Scarus,  460 

Schole,  in  the  bathM,  MQ. 
Schools,  186 
Scinipodium,  2^1 
Scirpus,  308 
Scobis,  122,  a.  IB 
ScopiB,  122.fl.  18;  M 
Scissor,  46a 
Scribse,  209^  321 


Scrinium  323,  2^ 
Scyphus,  m 
SedUe,  292 

Sella,  292i  gestatoria.  MS 
Semicinctium,  132 
Sepultura,  Mi> 
Sera,  2ai 
Seria,  487 
Serica,  112 
Sericaria,  143 
Sesterces,  their  value,  2iisi 
Sextarius,  429 
Shell-tish,  m 
Sigilla.  'm 
Sigma,  474 

Silentiarii  in  the  familia,  iHH 
Silicemium,  520 
Siligneus,  46Z 
Silk,  for  dresses,  442 
Simpulum,  305^  IBQ 

Simpuviura,  306.1flQ 

Sindon,  444 

Sinue^sa,  b& 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  iM 

Siphones,  L  ^  1 

Situlus,  'Mi 

Slave-family,  m 
slave-dealers,  venalitii,  21M1 
price  of  slaves,  201 
number  of  slaves,  2fi3 
names  and  classes,  204 — 17 
position  and  treatment,  212 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  2M 

Smegmata,  328 

Social  Games,  IM 

Solaria,  267 

Solarium,  318 

Soles.  121 

SoUum,  293^  388 

Solum,  220 

Sordidati,  lOb^  tk.  4 

Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  45, 

Specularia,  277.  312 

Sphsristerium,  AM 

Spina,  IM 

Spoils  on  the  doors,     il  d 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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SponcUt  and  pluteut  oo  the  lectut,  291 

Spongiae,  307 

Sponsalia,  170 

Sponellae.  23Q 

Sportula,  22B 

Stemmata,  15,  a.  3 

Stibadtum,  4Z4 

Stola,  433 

Stork,  ift3 

Stragula  Testis,  287 

Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80,  rL.  18 

Strigiles,  393 

Strophium,  432 

Structor,  4f>U 

Subsellia,  2!y 

Subserica, 

Subucula,  41fi 

Sudatio,  3M 

Suggrunda,  269 

Sulphurata;  institor  mercis,  44,  il.  I 
Sumen,  464 
Supellex,  285 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients, 

IL  12 
Supparus,  417 

Suppromus,  20H 

Suspensura?,  31kl 

Symphoniaci,  210^  420 

Synthesis,  vestis  comatoria,  420.  444 

Tabella;,  332,  339 

Tabellarii,  339 

TabeniiE,  46^  n.  9;  286 
of  the  librarii,  325 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diversoriK  or  meritoriap,  354 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  47fi 

Tablinum,  254 

Tabula,  190 

Tabula  lusoria,  602 

Tabulse  nuptial es,  ir>4 

Ta^a;,  SOS 

Tali,  499 

Tecto,  269 

Tegula;,  269 

Templum  Feronic,  55^  a.  M 

Tepidarium, 

Terracina,  5fi 


Tessers,  227,  439 
Testum,  299 
TextrinsB.  229 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericuleum,  4&1 
Therms,  3S9 
Thermopoliuni,  35ii 
Tibicines,  511 
Tincp,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  193 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  209 

of  the  imagines,  16.  j 

of  the  tomb,  522 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  48B 
Toga,  40a 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  499 

its  form,  419 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  435 
Toga  virilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexta,  1^  409 

  picu288 

Togam  mortui  sumunt,  507 
Tollere  liberos,  193 
Tomacula,  484 
Tomentum  286,  517 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrine,  75,  42a 
Tooth-picks,  LJi 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  359 
Toralia,  290,  472 
Toreuma.  394 
Toreuts,  Ifl 
Transenna,  228 
Trapezophorae,  296 
Trichorum,  2^ 
Triclinares  senri,  469 
Triclinia, 201.  469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  difierent  places,  472 
position  of  the  host,  478 

Tridiniarcha,  469 

Trientes,  489 
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Trigon,  iSH 
Tripoda,  297 

Triumphator,  8^  a.  9 ;  184^  516 
Triumviri  capitales  et  noctumi,  L 

n.  1 
TruUtt,  29a 
Trulleum,  2(M» 
TubflB,  fill 
Tubers,  466 

Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  \M 

of  the  women, 

of  the  men,  HQ 
TurduB,  Am 

Turres,  61,  n.  9;  66,  ?l  19 
Turturca,  62, Ifi 
Tutulus,  M9 

Ulva,  2BS 
UmbeUff, 
Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  3^ 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbrae.  112,     6j  424 

Unctorium,  379 

Unguentarium,  394 

Urceoli  rainistratorii,  4^  492 

Urceus,  300 

Uma,  299,  429 

Uma;,  621 

U8trina,612 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  IM 

Uxor,  IM 

Vagitanus,  IM 

Valva;,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventum,  29^  zk  3 

Vasa,3i)0 

Vas  potorium,  ^ 

Vegeubles, 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  45,  8 

house,  252.  277  ,  306 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Vclarii,  226 
Ventralia,  421 

Venus  or  Venereus.  at  dice,  49S 


Vema;,  202 

Versipelles,  L2Q 

Vcru,  299 

Vespillones,  507 

Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  30Q 

Vestera  mutare,  417 

Vestes  straguliB,  287 

Vestiarii,  AAh 

Vestibulum,  232 

Via  Appia,  39 ;  62,  a.  32 

Viator,  55,  SO 

Vicarius,  204 

Vigiles,  1^  tt»  1 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of.  58,  4 

i_  rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  d 

tlnction  between,  68,  n.  3 
Villlcus,  359 
VioUiria.  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visceratio,  521 
ViteUiani,  3M 
Vivaria  piscium,  46Q 
Volema,  364 
Volsella?,  429 
Vulgates,  211 
Vulnerarii,  208 
Vulva,  464 

Walls,  222 

Wanning,  method  of,  278 

Window.gardens.  365 

Windows,  276 

Wine,  485 
process  of  making  it,  48H 
doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 
process  of  clearing  it,  iM 
colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  L62 

■       dress  of  the,  431 
Words  of  abuse,  76,  n,  13 

Xystus,  36Q 

Zjthum,  485 
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